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INTRODUCTION 


The  idea  of  this  book  originated  in  a  dissatisfaction  and  a 
hope.  The  dissatisfaction  was  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of 
most  books  which  attempt  to  deal  with  American  literature  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  There  are  many  excellent 
essays,  special  studies,  critical  biographies.  Literary  histories 
which  include  the  three  centuries  of  American  life  usually  fail  in 
one  way  or  another,  whether  written  by  a  single  author  or  by 
several  contributing  authors.  It  may  be  presumptuous  for  one 
who  is  offering  a  new  work  on  an  old  subject  to  find  fault  with 
one’s  predecessors.  However,  since  the  merits  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  are  wholly  due  to  the  writers  of  the  chapters,  I,  who  am 
only  the  editor-impresario,  am  under  no  obligation  to  be  modest 
but  am  free  to  say  what  the  problem  is  and  how  I  think  it  has 
been  dealt  with. 

The  difficulty  with  a  literary  history  written  by  one  author 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  both  ends  and 
the  middle  of  even  so  brief  a  literature  as  that  of  America.  How, 
with  all  the  industry  and  broad  sympathy  of  which  the  best  critic 
is  capable,  can  a  man  read  thoroughly  the  books  by  the  early 
colonists  and  at  the  same  time  know  intimately  what  the  novelists 
have  been  doing  in  the  twentieth  century?  And  American  litera¬ 
ture  is  only  a  small  part,  a  branch,  of  the  European  literatures 
with  which  one  must  have  some  acquaintance  before  one  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  write  about  any  branch  or  twig.  One  cannot  be  “om- 
nilegent,”  and  no  man  who  should  try  to  be  would  be  intelligent, 
for  literature  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of  mankind  and  cannot 
engage  the  entire  energy  of  a  student  sane  enough  to  be  worth 
listening  to.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  number  of  books  in 
English  and  other  languages  that  Professor  Saintsbury  has  read ; 
and  even  he,  with  his  prodigious  vitality  and  triumph  over  time, 
too  often  runs  while  he  reads  and  writes.  America  has  not  yet 

had  a  Saintsbury.  The  best  work  by  one  man  is  Vernon  Louis 
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Parrington’s  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought.  It  is  a  pity 
he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  third  volume.  He  was  scholar  and 
teacher,  but  he  carried  his  learning  easily  and  did  not  stay  too 
long  in  the  class-room ;  he  dwelt  in  the  open  air  of  American  life, 
explored  the  currents  with  a  sense  of  adventure,  and  re-charted 
them  by  his  own  measurements. 

If  the  whole  territory  cannot  be  covered  by  one  man,  it  can  be 
parceled  out  to  a  company  of  surveyors,  a  section  to  each.  Such 
was  the  plan  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature , 
which  is  a  useful  compendium,  especially  valuable  for  its  bibli¬ 
ographies.  Its  weakness  is  in  the  company  selected,  not  in  any 
one  of  the  admirable  members,  but  in  the  company  as  a  whole. 
The  roll  of  contributors  reads  like  that  of  a  college  faculty. 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  professors  of  English  may  write  well. 
Evidently  I  do  not  underrate  their  abilities,  for  they  are  com¬ 
petently  represented  in  our  volume.  But  some  of  them  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  too  many  of  their  kind  in  one  gathering  are  monotonous 
— and  they  should  know.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  academic 
guests  at  our  symposium  have  laid  aside  their  gowns  but  preserve 
the  interior  symbols  of  wisdom. 

The  hope  which  grew  with  my  dissatisfaction  was  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  collect  a  diversified  group  of  collaborators  who 
should  be  united  only  by  their  common  interest  in  the  art  of 
writing,  who  should  regard  criticism  as  an  act  of  creation,  and 
who  should,  of  course,  each  have  special  understanding  of  the 
subject  he  was  invited  to  consider.  My  purpose  was  to  assemble  a 
miscellaneous  party  of  novelists,  critics,  poets,  professors,  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers,  who  approach  literature  primarily  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  The  contributors  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
scheme,  or  had  it  already  without  any  suggestion  from  me.  Once 
they  had  agreed  to  participate,  I  had  little  more  to  say,  but 
left  them  free  to  treat  their  subjects  in  their  own  ways.  In  a 
community  of  capable  critics,  the  best  editing  (like  the  best  gov¬ 
ernment)  is  that  which  edits  least.  That  lack  of  editorial  policy 
had  one  excellent  result  which  confirms  my  faith  in  the  soundness 
of  this  book:  namely,  that  it  contains  many  opinions  with  which 
I  do  not  agree;  and  no  doubt  the  collaborators,  when  they  had 
read  the  whole  book,  found  themselves  more  than  once  at  odds 
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with  each  other.  One  of  the  functions  of  criticism  at  the  present 
time  and  at  all  times  is  to  keep  the  mind  flexible,  to  maintain 
standards  as  exalted  as  you  please,  but  not  fixed;  even  mountains 
are  not  rigid  under  changing  lights  and  weathers. 

Our  book  is  not  a  history  but  a  collection  of  essays.  Yet  it  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  serve  as  a  history;  all  the  important 
figures  in  American  letters  are  treated  in  separate  chapters  or 
have  their  place  in  convenient  groups.  Nobody  can  decide  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  else  just  who  is  important  and  who  is 
secondary.  The  decision  affecting  the  general  plan  of  the  book 
has  been  made  by  the  editor,  but  in  specific  cases  the  collaborators 
determined  the  inclusions  and  omissions,  and  one  or  two  suggested 
their  own  topics.  Strict  history  is  in  duty  bound  to  consider  many 
persons  whom  literary  criticism  can  cheerfully  forget.  In  our 
view  completeness  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable;  space,  in¬ 
exorable  and  kindly,  forbids,  and  exhaustive  treatment  is  likely 
to  exhaust  the  reader. 

Regarded  as  independent,  individual  essays,  the  chapters  have 
an  interest  which  is  not  quite  detachable  from  the  subjects  or 
from  their  place  in  the  loose  design  of  the  book,  yet  is  their  real 
subjective  interest,  their  place  in  criticism.  Our  cooperating 
authors  have  given  us  an  anthology  of  American  literary  essays 
(it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  chapters  were  written  for  this 
book),  which  express  many  points  of  view  but  are  unitedly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  point  of  view  of  to-day.  The  writers,  whose  ages 
by  the  calendar  range  from  thirty  to  eighty  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  different  traditions,  all  speak  from  and  for  the 
year  1930.  That  year  may  stand  rather  as  a  suggestive  figure 
than  as  one  of  those  interruptive  punctuations  which  cut  living 
continuities  into  dead  decades. 

American  criticism  is  better  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
I  mean  all  writing  about  books  (except  journalistic  book  reviews), 
but  especially  what  concerns  us  here,  criticism  of  American  liter¬ 
ature.  Poetry  and  fiction  do  not  improve  but  only  change  and 
are  enriched  by  new  specimens.  Criticism,  besides  being  at  its  best 
an  imaginative  art,  also  has  in  it  enough  of  the  element  of  in¬ 
formation  (recall  De  Quincey’s  distinction)  to  permit  not  only 
change  but  discernible  progress  and  improvement.  My  confidence 
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that  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  critical  study  of  American 
letters  is  based  not  only  on  the  evidence  of  this  volume  but  on 
much  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  writers  who  are  not  of  our 
immediate  company.  That  confident  belief  is  also  founded  on  a 
solid  negative:  we  are  no  longer  suffering,  at  least  we  are  recov¬ 
ering,  from  some  weaknesses  observable  in  the  years  that  have 
just  gone,  though  we  should  not  congratulate  ourselves  prema¬ 
turely  nor  take  an  arrogant  attitude  toward  our  forerunners. 

If  we  look  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  find  that  almost  all 
orderly  study  of  American  literature  was  confined  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  in  eastern  colleges  and  their  disciples  in  western 
institutions.  And  critics  who  held  no  academic  position  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  class-room.  The  work  of  these  men,  professors 
and  their  pupils,  was  valuable  and  it  was  the  only  guide  to  young 
feet.  Who  else  had  the  interest,  the  motive,  the  equipment  to 
undertake  the  work  at  all?  The  handbooks  and  histories,  products 
of  courses  of  lectures,  were  suspiciously  alike;  their  unanimity 
gave  the  effect  not  of  corroboration  but  of  collusion.  Not  only 
obvious  arrangements,  classifications  by  periods  and  geographic 
sections,  biographic  facts  and  legends,  but  critical  estimates,  even 
phrases,  resembled  each  other  with  fraternal  fidelity.  The  most 
eccentric  and  audacious  opinions  were  circumscribed  in  an  in¬ 
violate  safety  zone.  Manuals  of  the  same  kind  continue  to  multi¬ 
ply,  and  the  text-book  industry  thrives.  But  I  see  heartening 
signs  that  conventional  judgments  are  breaking  down  or  yield¬ 
ing  a  little,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  even  in  a  fairly  respect¬ 
able  “history,”  Bryant  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  paragraph  or 
two  and  a  chapter  may  be  devoted  to  Emily  Dickinson.  The 
scholastic  stronghold  has  been  stormed,  and  if  it  has  not  capitu¬ 
lated  it  has  admitted  light  and  air  to  the  betterment  of  its  own 
health. 

Within  recent  years  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  revolt  against 
academic  authority  in  American  literary  criticism.  One  was  the 
bludgeon-and-buffoon  school,  if  disorderly  boys  throwing  stones 
over  the  college  fence  can  be  called  a  school.  These  juvenile  rioters 
pelted  the  steeple-hats  of  Puritans,  knocked  off  mortar-boards, 
swung  clubs  upon  professorial  craniums.  Their  game  was  one 
form  of  the  general  sport  of  deriding  accepted  heroes  and  pull- 
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ing  down  lofty  reputations.  The  slang  name  for  it  all  was  “de¬ 
bunking.”  Like  most  slang,  the  name  wore  thin,  and  the  game 
itself  lost  excitement,  if  not  for  the  players,  certainly  for  many 
of  the  spectators.  Yet  it  was  something  more  than  a  game;  it 
was  at  heart  serious,  even  passionate,  and  it  rendered  a  real 
service.  The  whole  sport  did  much,  by  ridicule  and  sometimes  by 
genuine  satire,  to  remove  palaver  and  sentimentality  from  history, 
biography,  and  what  immediately  interests  us,  criticism.  It  com¬ 
pelled  schoolmasters  to  come  as  far  as  the  fence  to  parley,  to  in¬ 
vite  rebels  into  their  studies,  and  even  to  mention  them,  if  timidly 
or  disapprovingly,  in  the  book  on  American  literature  that 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  preparation. 

The  work  of  the  insurgents  would  have  laid  a  firmer  claim  to 
permanence,  to  being  itself  good  criticism,  if  it  had  not  been  too 
often  flippant,  reckless,  ignorant,  if  it  had  not  exposed  itself  to 
easy  attack  from  the  better  informed  scholars.  And  the  disturbers 
of  academic  calm  had  bad  manners ;  they  were  too  much  given 
to  noise  and  nonsense.  Persistent  noise  either  irritates  or  fails 
to  impress  the  accustomed  ear,  and  reiterated  nonsense  ceases 
to  be  amusing.  Thus  the  beleaguered  professors  were  to  some 
extent  confirmed  in  their  dull  but  dignified  habits.  Yet  they  did 
learn  something;  they  learned  at  least  that  interest  in  American 
literature  was  increasing  and  that,  since  books  are  the  universal 
university,  the  schools  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  teaching  it,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  was  a  game,  the  schools  no 
longer  made  the  rules. 

The  other  assault  on  the  vested  critical  establishment  was  more 
quiet  and  thoughtful  than  the  bludgeon-and-buffoon  insurrection. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  fret-and-frown  malcontents,  young  men 
who  worried  about  American  literature  and  everything  else  Amer¬ 
ican.  They  were  the  literary  squad  of  the  regiment  of  reform. 
Their  headquarters  were  The  Nation ,  The  New  Republic,  The 
Freeman.  Their  intellectual  equipment  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
entrenched  conservatives  (some  valiant  professors  were  with  the 
rebels),  and  it  was  superior  to  that  of  the  bludgeon-and-buffoon 
playboys,  with  whom  the  radicals  were  on  the  whole  in  sympathy 
but  whose  humor  they  did  not  possess.  They  had  a  better  right 
to  talk  about  culture  and  civilization  because  they  were  them- 
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selves  cultivated  and  civilized,  educated,  scholarly,  not  rollicking 
barbarians.  They  were  crusaders  against  enemies  more  danger¬ 
ous  and  powerful  than  the  mild  men  who  sat  in  chairs  of  liter¬ 
ature,  and  they  were  not  primarily  interested  in  snatching  the 
halos  off  the  saints  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  general  enemy  was 
that  against  which  the  whole  regiment  was  arrayed,  bourgeois 
philistinism,  the  capitalist  system,  the  machine  age,  industrialism, 
the  whole  sorry  scheme  of  things.  Literary  criticism  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  field  of  combat.  But  those  whose  special  duty 
was  literature  (it  seemed  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure)  had  at 
their  disposal  the  weapons  and  provisions  of  the  entire  regiment — 
sociology,  psychology,  psycho-analysis,  socialism,  liberalism,  a 
complete  assortment  of  ologies  and  isms.  They  scowled  and 
sweated  over  the  unhappy  state  of  American  art  and  literature. 
Sometimes  in  attacking  or  defending  a  mere  book  they  carried 
a  terrific  burden  of  weapons  and  hospital  supplies.  In  their  way 
they  often  frightened  the  joy  out  of  literature  as  effectually  as 
the  old-fashioned  pedants  had  dried  it  out  in  their  way.  As  one 
of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  bludgeon-and-buffooner  was  the 
ability  to  mistake  unerringly  for  a  Puritan  anybody  whose  morals 
were  not  loose,  so  a  typical  test  question  for  a  fret-and-frowner 
was:  How  many  pages  can  you  write  about  Mark  Twain  (a) 
without  unwrinkling  your  forehead,  (b)  without  smiling,  (c)  with¬ 
out  laughing  out  loud? 

The  criticism  that  came  from  the  furrowed  brows  of  these  too 
weightily  armed  men  was  often  confusing.  You  started  to  read 
about  Poe,  and  you  found  yourself  reading  about  Freud  and 
Jung.  Bright  bewildering  lights  became  crossed  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  all  in  one  guiding  clarifying  direction.  You  thought  you 
were  to  be  conducted  on  a  straight  course  through  Whitman  or 
Mark  Twain,  and  you  found  presently  that  you  were  entangled 
in  economics  and  philosophy.  Though  you  knew  in  a  general  way 
that  all  parts  of  life  are  somehow  related  and  that  all  honest 
interpretations  are  allied  in  a  common  quest  for  some  sort  of 
truth,  you  felt  that  literature  was  being  subjected  to  heavy  ir- 
relevancies,  wrenched  into  strange  uncomfortable  positions,  forced 
to  serve  non-literary  purposes.  Melville  might  have  rejoiced  in 
his  belated  resurrection  but  have  wondered  if  he  had  waked  in 
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immortality  to  find  Heaven  a  debating  society.  Whitman,  who 
had  indeed  avowed  extra-literary  and  super-literary  ambitions, 
might  have  been  perplexed  by  the  implications  and  complications 
of  which  he  was  nominally  the  central  coil.  Mark  Twain  might 
have  said,  as  he  did  of  a  polysyllabic  page  of  metaphysics  which 
he  gravely  read  aloud:  “I  believe  the  man  is  more  than  half  right.” 

In  their  painful  earnestness  these  critics  whose  favorite  theme 
was  “What  is  wrong  with  America?”  overlooked  a  word  of  counsel 
which  William  James  uttered  in  a  different  connection:  “Our 
errors  are  surely  not  such  awfully  solemn  things.  In  a  world  where 
we  are  so  certain  to  incur  them  in  spite  of  all  our  caution,  a  cer¬ 
tain  lightness  of  heart  seems  healthier  than  this  excessive  nerv¬ 
ousness  on  their  behalf.”  The  social  thesis  threatened  (though  it 
had  not  the  power)  to  extinguish  the  poetry  and  laughter  of 
literature.  It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  a  new  pedantry  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  amiable  fatuous  kind.  But  this 
new  criticism,  which  was  not  amiable  and  not  fatuous,  had  vitality 
and  a  young  heart  under  its  solemnity.  Moreover,  when  the  fret- 
and-frowners  threw  away  some  of  their  intellectual  baggage  and 
traveled  light,  they  were  adroit,  quick  on  their  feet,  and  not  only 
hit  hard  but  hit  with  brilliant  skill.  Together  with  the  more 
boisterous  rebels  they  shook  up  criticism  by  challenging  life  and 
letters  from  all  directions.  Thanks  largely  to  them  we  can  never 
again  accept  complacently,  in  college  or  out,  the  antiquated 
standardized  routine  of  the  pedagogues. 

So  the  modes  of  criticism  which  to-day  and  to-morrow  directly 
inherit  and  which  seem  to  divide,  with  rough  and  blurred  edges, 
into  three,  are  reenforcing  and  correcting  each  other,  are  out¬ 
growing  some  of  their  weaknesses  and  retaining  whatever  in  them 
was  strong,  vital,  indispensable  to  the  whole  body  of  criticism. 
Like  other  departments  of  thought,  criticism  flourishes  on  con¬ 
tests  and  oppositions,  mainly  on  the  conflict  between  tradition 
and  revolt,  whereby  tradition  is  kept  from  going  stale  and  revolt 
from  going  crazy.  Without  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  there  can  be  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  a  fusion  of  values,  in 
the  totality  of  critical  thought.  Are  we  on  the  way  to  a  criticism 
which  shall  be,  as  it  were,  thrice  parented  and  triply  educated? 
A  scholarship  which  shall  be  both  erudite  and  animated ;  an  un- 
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official,  free-and-easy  criticism,  irreverent,  skeptical,  watchful  of 
humbug  and  stupidity,  yet  not  itself  lacking  in  amenity;  a  sober, 
aggressive  criticism  which  sees  literature  as  life  itself  and  does 
not  forget  that  humor  and  merriment  are  essential  ingredients — 
cannot  these  be  all  combined  in  intellect’s  worthiness  ?  I  think  that 
such  a  combination  is  here  or  not  far  off,  and  that  this  book  con¬ 
tains  more  than  a  hint  of  the  required  elements. 


J.  M. 


I.  COLONIAL  HISTORIANS 


by  Kenneth  B.  Murdock 

The  historians  stand  out  among  American  colonial  writers  as 
the  group  which  most  plentifully  endowed  its  work  with  the 
potentiality  of  life.  Puritan  pulpiteers  in  New  England,  to  be  sure, 
struck  off  now  and  then  paragraphs  or  even  pages  which  echo  the 
splendor  of  the  richest  English  prose  of  the  day.  But  old  ser¬ 
mons,  reeking  of  the  technicalities  of  theological  scholarship,  are 
rarely  read.  The  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  hampered 
by  their  subject.  Well  told,  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  make  a  tale  as  good  as  most  men  could  invent.  It  would  have 
to  be  badly  told  indeed  to  lose  all  its  drama  and  romance.  North 
and  South,  Puritan  and  Anglican,  rake  and  priest,  jailbird  and 
aristocrat,  the  colonist  was  haunted  by  a  belief  that  before  his 
eyes  history  was  being  made.  The  excitements  of  discovering  the 
terrors  and  beauties  of  a  new  land,  the  dreams  of  what  might  lie 
just  ahead,  the  zest  of  living  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  mixed  to  a 
heady  wine.  Only  dolts  were  unwarmed  by  it ;  it  inflamed  the  his¬ 
torians  to  a  passion  for  at  least  one  of  the  Muses. 

Inspiration,  to  be  sure,  often  outran  skill.  Read  Edward  John¬ 
son  (1599-1672)  and  you  will  find  the  whole  problem  exposed  in 
a  neat  laboratory  experiment.  He  failed  where  probably  only 
a  John  Bunyan  could  have  had  success.  The  Wonder-Working 
Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour  in  New  England  was  the  sub-title 
of  his  history  of  New  England,  published  in  London  in  1654,  and 
has  become  the  name  by  which  this  strange  book  of  a  Woburn 
carpenter  is  remembered.  The  title  fits ;  Johnson  wrote  to  the 
thesis  that  the  history  of  Massachusetts  revealed  divine  inter¬ 
vention  in  favor  of  the  settlers,  thereby  reassuring  the  Puritans 
as  to  their  being  chosen  of  God.  Johnson  makes  them  soldiers — 
soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Christ — and  struggles  doggedly  to  frame 
a  great  historic  allegory.  Now  and  then  it  works,  and  his  in¬ 
tense  inner  vision  of  the  colonization  of  New  England,  as  a  vic- 
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torious  military  campaign  of  Christ,  forces  its  way  into  elo¬ 
quence.  Usually,  though,  he  is  harassed  into  dullness  by  impor¬ 
tunate  fact.  His  very  ardor  led  him  to  play  the  sedulous  ape  to 
better  artists  and  spotted  his  pages  with  travesties  of  the  ornate¬ 
ness  and  elegance  and  pattern  of  prose  writers  who  were  bred  to 
their  art  and  not  cramped  by  a  frontier  town  in  which  one’s  real 
work  must  be  with  gun  and  ax.  Johnson’s  chapters  explode  into 
alarmingly  bad  verse ;  more  often  than  not  his  emotion,  stamped 
genuine  by  every  line  of  the  book,  is  insipid  when  at  last  he  strains 
it  into  words. 

He  displays  the  fundamental  dilemma  of  the  colonial  his¬ 
torians.  They  were  of  necessity  pioneers  and  adventurers  rather 
than  men  of  letters.  They  had  in  their  favor  a  great  subject,  but 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  inexperienced  man’s  besetting  temp¬ 
tation  to  imitate  and  with  the  implacability  of  a  language  in 
which  they  had  had  no  chance  to  acquire  much  skill.  Yet  even 
Johnson’s  work,  with  its  bad  verse,  its  prose  that  tries  to  be 
literary  and  succeeds  only  in  being  artificial,  its  halting  rhythms, 
and  its  insecure  clutch  on  the  allegorical  thread,  has  more  robust 
life  than  hundreds  of  later  histories,  complacently  called  “good,” 
“sound,”  and  “scholarly,”  and  dropped  on  the  nearest  dusty 
shelf. 

If  Johnson  showed  the  problem  but  failed  to  solve  it,  Captain 
John  Smith  (1579-1632)  and  William  Bradford  (1588-1657) 
worsted  most  of  the  odds.  John  Smith,  “the  father  of  American 
literature,”  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  literary  critics.  His 
coming  “first”  among  English  writers  on  these  shores  has  en¬ 
deared  him  to  literary  historians ;  the  puzzle  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  historian  or  just  an  immortal  liar  has  vexed  scholars  to 
reams  of  argument.  Little  time  has  been  left  for  discovering  in 
him  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  historian  and 
writer  of  travel  books.  Recently,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Keble  Chatter- 
ton  has  done  him  a  measure  of  justice.  He  says  that  Smith  had 
“exceptional  powers  of  observation  .  .  .  clarity  of  thought  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  long  discipline  of  organizing  and  ruling,  a  sense  of 
humor  .  .  .  born  of  familiarity  with  oft  encountered  danger 
.  .  .  and,  finally,  an  infectious  enthusiasm.”  This  last  was  best 
of  all.  A  boy  who  hated  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  sober  business, 
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Smith  plunged  into  a  career  which,  even  if  only  half  of  his 
account  of  it  is  true,  had  more  than  its  share  of  narrow  escapes 
and  valorous  deeds. 

In  his  youth,  bored  with  life  at  an  English  country  house  and 
“glutted  with  too  much  company”  he  camped  out  in  a  pavilion 
of  boughs  in  a  wooded  pasture,  reading  Machiavelli  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  riding  for  exercise,  and  eating  poached  venison.  It  was 
the  colonial  venture  which  transformed  him.  The  boy  of  reckless 
adventures  or  idleness  became  the  statesman,  the  military  leader, 
and  an  organizing  genius  in  early  Virginia.  He  even  began  to 
write.  He  had  to  deal  with  London  merchants  who  criticized  the 
conduct  of  the  colony,  sitting  snug  in  their  counting  houses,  and 
he  developed  his  skill  in  .letters  to  them,  built  often  on  the  theme : 
“I  would  my  taxers  were  as  ready  to  adventure  their  purses,  as 
I,  purse,  life,  and  all  I  have.”  More  colonists  must  be  had,  and 
Smith  knew  that  before  they  would  come  they  must  be  told  more 
of  the  New  World.  He  wrote  a  series  of  little  books,  then  in¬ 
valuable  as  propaganda  and  now  priceless  as  historical  docu¬ 
ments.  Because  he  fell  in  love  with  the  colonial  ideal,  saw  in  the 
life  he  had  chosen  the  highest  patriotism,  and  in  his  deeds  and 
those  of  his  fellows  achievements  to  rival  the  greatest  of  the  past, 
he  wrote  history.  A  True  Relation  of  Such  Occurrences  and  Ac¬ 
cidents  of  Note  as  Hath  Happened  in  Virginia ,  in  1608,  set  the 
pace  for  all  later  accounts  of  the  Jamestown  settlement.  His  Gen¬ 
eral  History  of  Virginia sixteen  years  later,  was  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  working  of  the  same  vein.  He  was  not  always  accurate — 
Thomas  Fuller’s  jibe  that  the  text  and  the  pictures  in  Smith’s 
own  books  were  the  only  evidence  for  their  truth,  strikes  close  to 
the  root — but  essentially  the  stories  are  history.  And  he  wrote 
them  well,  though  he  had  no  illusions  as  to  his  prowess,  and  said 
of  one  of  his  books:  “The  subject  deserveth  a  far  better  habit, 
but  it  is  as  good  as  the  father  can  give  it.  Let  not  therefore  a 
soldier’s  plainness  cause  you  refuse  to  accept  it.”  This  modesty 
and  his  realization  that  a  “soldier’s  plainness”  was  his  proper 
manner  saved  him  from  over-writing  in  emulation  of  the  literary 
faddists  of  his  day.  His  enthusiasm  made  it  easy  for  him  to  look 
into  his  heart  and  write  plainly,  but  with  pith  and  energy  and 
homeliness  that  avail  far  more  with  his  material  than  any  more 
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elaborate  treatment  could.  He  had  seen  what  he  described  and 
had  lived  through  most  of  which  he  wrote.  His  ear  was  good,  and 
he  was  familiar  with  the  full-flavored  earthiness  of  Elizabethan 
speech.  Of  books  he  knew  something,  but  not  enough  to  stifle  his 
own  accent,  though  now  and  then  he  enriches  his  style  with  an 
allusion  or  two.  “I  confess,”  he  says,  “it  were  more  proper  for 
me  to  be  doing  what  I  say,  than  writing  what  I  know,”  but  he 
proved  that  a  man  of  action  may  write  the  better  because  his 
words  spring  fresh  from  deeds. 

“Who  can  desire  more  content,  that  hath  small  means,  or  but 
only  his  merit  to  advance  his  fortune,  than  to  tread  and  plant 
that  ground  he  hath  purchased  by  the  hazard  of  his  life?  If  he 
have  but  the  taste  of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  what  to  such  a 
mind  can  be  more  pleasant  than  planting  and  building  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  his  posterity,  got  from  the  rude  earth  by  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  and  his  own  industry,  without  prejudice  to  any?  .  .  .  What 
so  truly  suits  with  honor  and  honesty  as  the  discovering  things 
unknown,  erecting  towns,  peopling  countries,  informing  the  igno¬ 
rant,  reforming  things  unjust,  teaching  virtue,  and  gain  to  our 
native  mother  country  a  kingdom  to  attend  her,  find  employment 
for  those  that  are  idle  because  they  know  not  what  to  do :  so  far 
from  wronging  any  as  to  cause  posterity  to  remember  thee,  and 
remembering  thee,  ever  honor  that  remembrance  with  praise?  .  .  . 
Then  who  would  live  at  home  idly  (or  think  in  himself  any  worth 
to  live)  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  so  die?  Or  by  consum¬ 
ing  that  carelessly  his  friends  got  worthily?  Or  by  using  that 
miserably,  that  maintained  virtue  honestly?  Or  for  being 
descended  nobly  pine  with  the  vain  vaunt  of  great  kindred,  in 
penury?  Or  (to  maintain  a  silly  show  of  bravery)  toil  out  thy 
heart,  soul,  and  time,  basely,  by  shifts,  tricks,  cards,  and  dice? 
Or  by  relating  news  of  others’  actions,  shark  here  or  there  for  a 
dinner  or  supper;  deceive  thy  friends  by  fair  promises  and  dis¬ 
simulation,  in  borrowing  where  thou  never  intendest  to  pay; 
offend  the  laws,  surfeit  with  excess,  burden  thy  country,  abuse 
thyself,  despair  in  want,  and  then  cozen  thy  kindred,  yea,  even 
thine  own  brother,  and  wish  thy  parents’  death  (I  will  not  say 
damnation)  to  have  their  estates?  .  .  .  though  thou  seest  what 
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honors  and  rewards  the  world  jet  hath  for  them  [who]  will  seek 
them  and  worthily  deserve  them.” 

Here  is  the  spirit  and  the  style;  enthusiasm  and  the  rhetoric 
to  clothe  it.  If  Smith’s  best  passages  are  to  be  left  unread  because 
he  wrote  many  bad  ones,  if  his  merits  are  to  be  forgotten  be¬ 
cause  he  sometimes  played  too  freely  with  fact,  it  is  time  to  discard 
many  another  writer  and  voyager  whose  books  still  give  pleasure 
though  they  tell  no  better  stories  than  his  and  tell  them  no 
better  than  he. 

William  Bradford,  a  man  of  another  stripe,  wrote  with  a 
different  aim.  A  farmer’s  son,  born  in  a  Yorkshire  village  in  the 
year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  he  was  early  caught  up  by  the  tide 
of  Puritanism,  joined  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  and  came  with 
them  to  Plymouth.  He  had  little  formal  schooling,  but  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  thirst  for  study  and  reading,  cardinal  points  in  the 
Puritan’s  program  of  godliness.  In  Plymouth  he  became  a  leader 
as  Smith  had  in  Virginia,  and  was,  like  Smith,  moved  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  colonial  adventure.  His  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation  was  no  mere  chronicle  or  diary,  no  mere 
jotting  down  of  events  as  they  happened,  but  a  balanced  and 
shaped  history,  full  of  faults,  to  be  sure,  but  molded  by  a  con¬ 
scious  artistic  purpose.  The  usual  verdict  calls  his  style  that  of 
Bunyan  and  the  English  Bible.  It  is,  but  not  because  he  imitated 
the  translators  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  steeped  in  their  music, 
and  he  saw  his  story,  as  the  translators  saw  theirs,  as  one  which 
demanded  rhythm,  balance,  and  a  strictly  chosen  vocabulary.  His 
emotion  and  his  sense  of  drama  dictated  his  best  passages.  Look 
at  the  famous  paragraph  which  ends  the  ninth  chapter:  “Our 
fathers  were  Englishmen  which  came  over  this  great  ocean,  and 
were  ready  to  perish  in  this  wilderness,  but  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  heard  their  voice,  and  looked  on  their  adversity, 
etc.  Let  them  therefore  praise  the  Lord,  because  He  is  good,  and 
His  mercies  endure  forever.  Yea,  let  them  which  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  of  the  Lord  show  how  He  hath  delivered  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor.  When  they  wandered  in  the  desert  wilder¬ 
ness  out  of  the  way,  and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in,  both  hungry 
and  thirsty,  their  soul  was  overwhelmed  in  them.  Let  them  con- 
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fess  before  the  Lord  His  loving  kindness  and  His  wonderful  works, 
before  the  sons  of  men.”  This  is  a  piecing  together  of  slightly 
altered  Biblical  texts,  but  the  very  alterations  show  Bradford 
the  artist.  “Overwhelmed”  is  far  better  than  the  “fainted”  of 
the  Genevan  and  King  James  versions,  for  “fainted”  would  sound 
a  false  note  for  Bradford’s  conception  of  the  colonists. 

So  it  goes.  In  his  use  of  alliteration,  in  his  love  for  pairs  of 
nearly  synonymous  words  which  point  up  his  sentences,  and 
above  all  in  his  carefully  patterned  rhythm,  Bradford  was  a  de¬ 
liberate  stylist.  Deeper  qualities  make  some  pages  deathless.  He 
hits  upon  the  method  best  fitted  for  his  material,  and  dexterously 
modulates  his  prose  from  the  homely  colloquialism  suited  to 
commonplace  event  to  the  steady  marching  dignity  of  the  more 
exalted  passages  in  which  the  subject  demanded  his  best  efforts 
in  order  that  his  readers  might  kindle  as  he  did  before  its  grandeur. 
His  was  truly  the  art  that  conceals  art.  He  chose  to  emphasize 
the  most  emotional  and  the  most  dramatic  not  by  effusiveness  and 
heaping  up  of  words  but  by  more  rigid  pruning  of  the  style, 
more  restrained  diction,  and  more  confident  reliance  on  ordered 
simplicity.  Thus  the  theme  shines  through  the  words,  unclouded 
bJ  excess  of  style.  Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  must  perceive 
the  vigor  with  which  the  words  are  controlled  and  artifici¬ 
ality  cast  off.  The  Pilgrims  leave  Holland,  and  Bradford  writes : 
“So  they  left  the  goodly  and  pleasant  city  which  had  been  their 
resting  place  near  twelve  years,  but  they  knew  they  were  pilgrims 
and  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to 
the  heavens,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits.  .  .  . 
That  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  by  the  most,  but  with 
friendly  entertainment  and  Christian  discourse  and  other  real 
expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The  next  day,  the  wind  being 
fair,  they  went  aboard,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly 
doleful  was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful  parting;  to  see 
what  sighs  and  sobs  and  prayers  did  sound  amongst  them,  what 
tears  did  gush  from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each 
heart ;  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the  quay 
as  spectators  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Yet  comfortable  and 
sweet  it  was  to  see  such  lively  and  true  expressions  of  dear  and 
unfeigned  love.  But  the  tide  (which  stays  for  no  man)  calling 
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them  away  that  were  thus  loath  to  depart,  their  reverend  pastor 
falling  down  on  his  knees  (and  they  all  with  him)  with  watery 
cheeks  commended  them  with  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord 
and  His  blessing.  And  then  with  mutual  embraces  and  many 
tears  they  took  their  leaves  one  of  another;  which  proved  to  be 
the  last  leave  to  many  of  them.”  The  stylistic  virtues  of  this 
become  most  obvious  when  the  same  event  is  read  of  in  the  usual 
modern  account,  or  when  Bradford’s  sentences  are  paraphrased 
and  distorted  to  fit  current  conventions  of  prose. 

He  was  no  paragon.  “Who”  and  “which”  and  “what”  con¬ 
fused  him  and  often  involved  his  sentences  in  confusion.  He  did 
not  always  select  his  material  or  shape  his  book  as  a  more  expert 
craftsman  might.  But  at  his  best  he  wrote  greatly — and  even 
when  he  is  not  at  his  best  there  are  flashes  of  dry  humor — “they 
are  too  delicate  and  unfit  to  begin  new  plantations  and  colonies 
that  cannot  endure  the  biting  of  a  mosquito ;  we  would  wish  such 
to  keep  at  home  till  at  least  they  be  mosquito  proof” — or  a  hint 
of  the  novelist’s  knack  for  quick  revelation  of  character  in  action 
— as  in  the  introduction  of  John  Lyford,  whom  Bradford  loathed. 
“The  third  eminent  person  .  .  .  was  the  minister  which  they 
sent  over,  by  name  Mr.  John  Lyford.  .  .  .  When  this  man  first 
came  ashore  he  saluted  them  with  that  reverence  and  humility  as 
is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  indeed  made  them  ashamed,  he  so  bowed 
and  cringed  unto  them,  and  would  have  kissed  their  hands  if  they 
would  have  suffered  him ;  yea,  he  wept  and  shed  many  tears,  bless¬ 
ing  God  that  had  brought  him  to  see  their  faces,  and  admiring  the 
things  they  had  done  in  their  wants,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  been  made 
all  of  love,  and  the  humblest  person  in  the  world.”  Dickens  brings 
Uriah  Heep  into  David  Cop  per  field  with  no  more  adroitness  than 
Bradford  shows  in  presenting  Lyford.  That  his  History  belongs 
securely  with  the  few  genuine  American  literary  classics  is  because 
it  has,  in  spite  of  its  faults  and  among  its  other  virtues,  a  light 
touch  when  it  is  needed  and  a  shrewd  eye  for  human  life  and 
character  throughout.  Bradford’s  Puritanism  gave  him  motive 

and  zeal ;  his  essential  worldliness  seasoned  his  work. 

» 

After  Smith  and  Bradford,  both  northern  and  southern  colonies 
boasted  many  other  historians,  of  a  sort.  Some,  like  John  Win- 
throp  (1588-1649)  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  write  history  in  the 
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strict  sense — his  so-called  “History”  is  merely  a  full  journal — 
but  few  of  them  managed  as  often  as  Winthrop  to  make  their 
prose  worth  reading  for  itself.  His  famous  account  of  his  speech 
on  liberty  has  a  more  enduring  literary  flavor  than  most  of  what 
Robert  Beverly  (c.  1675-1716)  in  Virginia,  or  William  Hubbard 
(1621-1704)  in  New  England  or  any  of  their  fellow-historians 
achieved.  William  Byrd  (1674-1744)  called  his  writings  histories, 
but  they  are  simply  accounts  of  his  adventures,  peppered  with 
humor,  with  wit,  and  rich  with  his  genial  affection  for  his  native 
Virginia — all  put  into  the  urbane  idiom  of  the  eighteenth  century 
prose  writer  near  his  graceful  best. 

In  Massachusetts  there  was  Samuel  Sewall  (1652-1730) — no 
formal  historian,  but  an  immortal  diarist,  great  in  our  annals  as 
Pepys  is  in  England’s.  His  voluminous  pages  are  at  least  precious 
material  for  history,  and  categories  matter  not  at  all  when  a 
book  is  as  entertaining  as  his.  His  ambitions  were  not  literary 
and  he  was  not  by  instinct  an  artist,  but  he  had  a  knack  for 
phrase  which  now  and  then  turned  his  shrewd  observation  into 
dazzling  revelation.  A  man  of  God,  Mr.  Pemberton  “with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vehemency  said  (capering  with  his  feet),  if  the  Mathers 
ordered  it,  I  would  shoot  him  through.  I  told  him  he  was  in  a 
passion.  He  said  he  was  not  in  a  passion.  I  said  it  was  so  much 
the  worse.”  Here  is  a  whole  description  of  an  angry  man  caught 
in  a  few  lines,  with  a  touch  of  action  that  tells  more  than  para¬ 
graphs  of  exposition :  “capering  with  his  feet.”  Sewall,  like  Pepys, 
loved  to  write  of  things  to  eat,  and  unforgettably  describes  a 
picnic  at  which  a  feast  was  followed  at  once  by  the  singing  of  a 
psalm,  and  the  upsetting  of  a  glass  of  liquor  by  an  apposite 
pious  reflection.  The  passage  is  vivid  in  its  light  on  Puritanism’s 
delight  in  mingling  material  and  spiritual,  its  refusal  to  divorce 
worship  and  life,  and  its  readiness  to  jump  from  the  fleshpots  to 
the  psalms,  from  spilt  rum  to  moral  truth.  Sewall’s  diary,  the  best 
picture  in  print  of  Puritan  New  England,  is  the  daily  story  of  a 
man  who  walked  with  piety,  shrewdness,  and  zest  for  life  as  his 
guides. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  comes  Cotton  Mather 
(1663-1728),  scholar,  and  incorrigibly  prolific  writer,  many  of 
whose  innumerable  books  were  histories  or  biographies.  He  was 
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consciously  an  artist,  fixing  an  ideal  of  style,  but  perhaps  un¬ 
wisely  setting  as  his  standard  the  elaboration  and  conceits  and 
tricks  with  words  dear  to  the  English  writers  of  “metaphysical 
prose”  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I.  He  loses  Brad¬ 
ford’s  simplicity  but  not  his  love  for  his  subject.  And,  for  all 
the  cumbersome  ornateness  of  his  style  and  his  intrusive  erudi¬ 
tion,  he  catches  here  and  there  the  flavor  of  a  vivid  colloquialism, 
and  surprisingly  suits  the  manner  to  the  theme.  That  his  accuracy 
has  been  much  challenged  is  largely  because  his  most  famous 
book,  Magnolia  Christi  Americana ,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  New  England ,  was  printed  in  London  in  1702,  while  its  author 
was  in  Boston,  powerless  to  correct  the  many  printers’  errors  in 
its  crowded  folio  pages.  He  wrote  like  a  scholar,  but  he  had  an 
eye  for  a  good  story.  The  Magnolia  is  formless  to  a  degree;  it  is 
a  collection  of  short  historical  narratives,  biographies,  and  much 
else,  rather  than  a  single  coherent  book.  Yet  the  biographies  are 
individualized  to  an  extent  uncommon  in  their  day,  and  the  his¬ 
tories  often  stand  out  because  of  the  gusto  of  the  telling. 

Whatever  Mather  may  have  lacked  in  accuracy,  Thomas 
Prince  (1687-1758)  had,  in  his  Chronological  History  of  New 
England .  He  started,  logically  enough,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Readers,  then  as  now,  asked  for  more  than  logic  and 
accuracy,  but  Prince  gave  them  little  else,  and  his  enterprise 
petered  out  after  the  first  volume,  printed  in  1736,  and  part  of  a 
second,  done  in  1755,  had  seen  the  light.  The  book  is  a  model  for 
scientific  history.  Its  statements  are  vouched  for  by  sources,  and 
there  is  every  precaution  against  error  or  bias.  But  there  is  no 
style,  and  the  result,  priceless  for  reference  and  an  awful  fore¬ 
taste  of  much  in  later  historical  writing,  is  to  be  consulted,  not 
read. 

Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  and  during  it,  Thomas 
Hutchinson  (1711-1780),  last  royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
wrote  his  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  first  two  volumes 
came  out  in  1764  and  1767.  The  third  was  printed  in  1828,  after 
his  death.  In  all  three  there  is  the  level  polite  style  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  eighteenth  century  English  historian,  informed  with  an 
amazing  zeal  to  avoid  prejudice  even  in  writing  of  persons  and 
events  hated  by  Hutchinson.  To  read  the  Adamses  on  Hutchinson 
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and  Hutchinson  on  the  Adamses  is  to  see  an  amazing  contrast 
between  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and  that  of  the  partisan. 
The  work  is  as  scientific  in  method  as  Prince’s,  and  as  pains¬ 
taking.  Like  Prince’s  and  every  other  history,  it  has  its  blind 
spots  and  its  mistakes,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  so  few. 
Its  combination  of  scholarship  and  readability  was  not  rivaled  in 
this  country  till  the  day  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  his¬ 
torians,  and  though  they  wrote  far  more  brilliantly,  they  never 
surpassed  Hutchinson’s  desire  for  impartial  truth. 

There  were  many  other  colonial  historians.  Many  had  real 
merit ;  others  had  little  to  redeem  the  dullness  of  the  amateur. 
Yet  some  of  the  worst  wrote  pages  which  are  still  worth  reading; 
the  best  wrote  many  such ;  and  the  whole  heap  of  books  left  by 
them  all,  little  and  great,  is  full  of  good  things  for  those  who  like 
history  fresh  from  the  fact.  If  it  is  necessary  in  reading  some  of 
these  writers  to  stomach  crudities  and  ineptitudes,  there  are 
almost  always  compensating  flashes  of  real  drama.  The  leaders 
among  the  colonial  historians  give  too  much  to  allow  them  to  be 
forgotten,  and  in  them  literary  skill  often  matches  the  interest 
of  the  material. 

Indeed,  if  pleasures  must  be  taken  sadly,  it  is  possible  to  see 
in  these  writers  an  object  lesson  of  present  use.  To-day  there 
is  a  split  between  scholar  and  artist  in  the  writing  of  history. 
There  are  entertaining  histories  but  they  are  often  as  wildly  far 
from  truth  as  Cotton  Mather’s  most  unjust  critics  have  ever 
held  him  to  be.  There  are  scholarly  works  as  accurate  as  Prince’s 
— and  as  dull.  There  are  committees  which  discuss  and  suggest 
means  of  improving  the  writing  of  history,  but  readers  must 
generally  choose  between  fact  and  artistry.  Bradford’s  readers 
did  not  have  to  choose — nor  did  Mather’s,  or  even  Smith’s,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  chapters  in  which  his  imagination  tugged  too  hard 
at  his  pen.  Hutchinson  combined  scholarship  and  literary  skill. 
Prescott,  Motley,  and  Parkman,  later,  also  knew  the  secret,  and 
a  few  still  worthily  follow  them.  But  there  is  much  to  learn  even 
now  from  Bradford  and  the  rest,  much  food  for  reflection  in 
their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  in  their  pages  a  touch  of  magic  which, 
if  we  could  capture  it,  would  enrich  our  own. 


II.  JONATHAN  EDWARDS 


by  Edward  Hooker  Dewey 

Pallid,  remote,  the  austere  Puritan,  tired  synonym  for  blue- 
nose,  and  anathema  to  life  and  laughter,  sits  in  the  shadow 
of  history  with  a  cold  breath  on  his  face.  God’s  in  his  heaven, 
all’s  wrong  with  the  world.  And  so  he  is  rejected  and  scorned 
for  the  warmer  heart  and  the  more  friendly  hand  of  many  less 
passionate,  less  intent.  Fortunately  the  odium  is  passing,  and 
curiosity,  kinsman  of  sympathy,  has  brought  us  closer  to  him — 
we  find  him  not  such  an  unbearable  fellow  after  all;  we  merely 
choose  to  disagree. 

For  some  time  the  essence  of  all  that  was  unattractive  in  the 
Puritan  has  been  found  concentrated  in  Jonathan  Edwards, 
wrathy  preacher,  stale  metaphysician,  obscure  and  solitary 
mystic.  That  Edwards  was  widely  misunderstood  in  his  own  time 
is  evident  from  contemporary  criticism  relating  to  him.  And  to 
those  who  have  not  the  patience  to  penetrate  beyond  the  brim¬ 
stone  borderline  for  which  he  has  become  so  famous,  he  is  still 
a  narrow  fanatic,  shouting  the  triumph  of  Hell  and  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  infants. 

A  short  excursion  beyond  the  advocacy  of  Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God  reveals  two  salient  characteristics  of 
Edwards’s  nature :  a  constant  complexity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  a  subtle  and  diffusive  inspiration  that  had  its  roots  not  so 
much  in  the  limbo  of  the  mystic  as  in  the  stuff  of  creative  imagi¬ 
nation.  Of  the  traits  usually  ascribed  to  the  Puritan,  he  had  a 
sense  of  order,  insistence  upon  piety,  unremitting  introspection, 
and  concern  for  the  world  to  come.  But  unlike  the  Puritan,  he  saw 
his  present  and  future  world  in  symbols.  Experience  according  to 
stated  laws  he  admitted.  And  yet,  mingled  with  the  empiric  law  was 
still  another  experience — that  which  escaped  defining  and  was  a 
definition  unto  itself. 

The  precocity  of  his  childhood  is  familiar.  When  he  was 
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scarcely  twelve,  he  wrote  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
following  an  assertion  that  the  soul  was  material  and  remained 
with  the  body  until  the  resurrection.  “1st  I  would  know,”  he 
says,  “whether  the  material  soul  kept  with  (the  body)  in  the 
coffin ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  build  a 
repository  for  it ;  in  order  to  which  I  would  know  what  the  shape 
of  it  is,  whether  round,  triangular,  or  four  square ;  or  whether  it 
is  a  number  of  long  fine  strings  reaching  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  and  whether  it  does  not  live  a  very  discontented  life.”  And 
as  he  grew,  he  developed  an  autumnal  introspection,  having 
“secret  places  of  my  own  in  the  woods,  where  I  used  to  retire  by 
myself;  and  was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.” 

As  a  youth,  Edwards  built  a  booth  in  a  lonely  swamp  with  his 
schoolmates,  in  which  they  might  conduct  their  private  services. 
He  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  natural  world,  pausing  to 
observe  the  habits  of  spiders  whose  “little  shining  webs  and 
glistening  strings”  were  “brightly  reflecting  the  sunbeams,  and 
some  of  them  at  great  length,  and  of  such  a  height,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  would 
be  burnt  like  tow  in  the  sun.”  But  the  quality  of  reverie  was 
counterbalanced  with  that  of  industry.  His  Resolves  reveal  an 
energetic  purpose  of  which  the  key-note  was  a  standard  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  perfection.  The  Colonist  often  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  prayers  were  read  by  candlelight  in  the  Edwards  family. 
As  Edwards  himself  explained,  the  resurrection  is  a  symbol  of 
early  rising!  And  his  day  was  spent  in  the  double  service  of  son 
to  Martha  and  to  Mary. 

The  mixture  of  activity  and  reverie  bore  its  first  fruits  in  his 
early  Calvinistic  utterances.  This  is  the  side  of  Edwards  that 
must  stand  defenseless,  a  sign  for  the  times.  Depravity,  the 
damnation  of  infants,  eternal  punishment  of  sinners  combine  to 
make  a  dark  page  upon  the  annals  of  theology.  But  in  Edwards’s 
time,  the  gloomy  theodicy  of  Calvin  was  breaking  before  the 
brighter  theology  of  Universalist  and  Unitarian,  and  men  like 
Chauncy  and  Stiles  were  setting  their  doctrines  of  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  solemn  imprecations  of  Hopkins,  Samuel 
Mather,  and  others.  Edwards,  and  Edwards  alone,  breathed  life 
into  the  older  doctrine.  And  his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  if  he 
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was  a  theologian,  he  was  no  less  a  poet.  His  words  seared  and 
destroyed  like  the  canvases  of  the  medieval  Orcagna.  In  a  flat, 
unhurried  voice,  with  a  manner  devoid  of  gesture  or  artifice  he 
pictured  the  inferno  of  Dante,  with  glowing  fires,  and  pain  ex¬ 
tending  to  eternity.  Modern  critics  have  paused  to  admire  the 
flaming  passages  in  James  Joyce’s  first  novel  wherein  such  a  ser¬ 
mon  is  set  down.  Artistic  justice  must  give  to  Edwards  the 
earlier  palm,  for,  loathing  evil  as  he  worshiped  sanctity,  he 
clothed  his  hatred  in  memorable  words.  Although  the  sentiment 
and  doctrine  are  repellent,  the  phrasing  is  admirable. 

Now  in  a  pardonable  distaste  for  the  theological  principle  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  were 
directed,  not  against  all  men,  but  only  those  men  who  continued 
in  evil.  Who  were  such  men?  Backbiters,  revilers,  covetous  per¬ 
sons,  “tavern-haunters,”  malicious  and  profane  persons — in  short, 
a  bad  lot.  Of  course  the  constant  effect  of  doctrines  like  those  of 
Edwards  was  to  convince  harmless  persons  of  their  guilt,  so  that 
entire  congregations  were  moved  to  tears  and  bitter  lamentations, 
fainting  fits  and  trances,  and  herein  the  greatest  actual  evils  of 
Calvinism  were  wrought.  Edwards,  moveover,  was  first  repelled 
by  the  doctrine,  until,  after  a  lengthy  process  of  reasoning  mixed 
with  casuistry,  he  convinced  himself  of  its  validity. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  such  dissertations  he  pronounces  over  and 
over  again  the  indeterminable  nature  of  existence.  In  his  treatise 
on  original  sin,  he  writes :  “All  dependent  existence  whatsoever 
is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  returning — [Is  this  not 
wholly  comparable  to  Emerson’s  “Brahma”?]  renewed  every  mo¬ 
ment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  moment  renewed  by  the 
light  that  shines  upon  them.”  The  transition  from  such  specula¬ 
tive  inquiry  to  the  later  transcendentalism  is  easily  effected — but 
the  old  wall  of  fatalism  was  there,  and  beyond  that  wall  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Edwards  never  reached. 

Uncertainty  of  the  present  compels  a  desire  for  certainty  of 
the  future,  and  to  the  Puritan  the  vanity  of  living  enhanced  the 
finality  of  death,  in  whatever  shape  it  might  appear.  In  his 
relation  to  life,  Edwards  is  hesitant,  unsure.  During  the  mystical 
broodings  deep  in  a  nature  that  was  revealed  to  few  men  of  his 
time,  he  sought  a  cosmic  identity,  ending  in  the  acceptance  of  a 
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triune  Jehovah.  To  him  there  was  a  sweet  simplicity  in  the  soul  of 
a  true  Christian,  “such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.”  And  in  these  introspective  moments,  Edwards  is  at 
his  literary  best,  despite  the  constant  shuttle  in  his  mind  be¬ 
tween  the  future  doom  and  the  evanescence  of  the  life-flow.  He 
writes  in  The  True  Christian's  Life:  “He  that  is  going  a  journey, 
is  not  wont  to  rest  in  what  he  meets  with  that  is  comfortable  and 
pleasing  on  the  road.  If  he  passes  along  through  pleasant  plains, 
flowery  meadows,  or  shady  groves,  he  does  not  take  up  his  content 
in  these  things.  He  is  content  only  to  take  a  transient  view  of 
these  things  as  he  goes  along.  .  .  .  He  considers  that  these  things 
are  not  his  own,  and  that  he  is  but  a  stranger.” 

These  experiences  were  invariably  fostered  by  solitude,  which 
to  Edwards  was  mother  of  inspiration.  Whether  as  a  child  walking 
alone  in  his  father’s  pastures  or  a  man  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  he  knew  his  most  exalted  moments  withdrawn  from  the  world. 
Then  he  held  a  closer  walk  with  God,  or  communicated  with  the 
natural  world  of  which  cloud  and  hill  and  sky  were  animate  re¬ 
flections  of  the  Deity.  Above  all,  he  found  that  thunder  and 
lightning  gave  him  the  most  intense  experience.  It  was  his  daily 
practice  at  Northampton  to  ride  into  the  woods,  tether  his  horse, 
and  wander  down  unfamiliar  paths  where  often  he  would  be  moved 
to  tears  by  a  sudden  revelation  of  God’s  wonder.  He  always  car¬ 
ried  a  handful  of  paper  slips  on  which  he  recorded  his  experiences. 
These  he  would  pin  to  his  clothing,  and  come  back  to  town,  a 
gaunt  Valkyr  ruffling  his  white  plumage. 

The  early  years  of  his  ministerial  career  were  spent  at  North¬ 
ampton,  where  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  had  broken 
the  ground  for  the  preachers  of  Calvinism.  Charles  Chauncy, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and  arch-enemy  to  Ed¬ 
wards,  admits  freely  that  of  the  two  “Mr.  Edwards,  his  grand¬ 
son,  was  much  the  greatest  man.”  Certainly  to  his  community  he 
was  a  prophet,  and  only  a  series  of  blunders  on  his  part  could 
have  brought  about  the  exile  which  he  later  suffered.  The 
decade  from  1740  to  1750,  when  Edwards  was  most  active,  was 
one  of  strange  contrasts  in  the  little  Massachusetts  town,  a 
period  of  conversions  of  a  highly  theatrical  order,  a  time  when 
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the  women  of  the  town  went  about  weaving  Pamela  at  imaginary 
devils  to  show  their  courage. 

Edwards’s  N arrative  of  Surprising  Conversions  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  this  period.  George  Whitefield  had  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1740,  and  in  his  wrake  he  left  hundreds  of  converts  and 
evangelical  enthusiasts.  In  Edwards  he  found  a  sympathetic 
listener  and  defender,  and  among  the  townspeople  of  North¬ 
ampton  many  fertile  souls,  already  half-converted.  Two  exam¬ 
ples  "will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  of  con¬ 
version.  There  is  the  story  of  Abigail  Hutchinson,  who,  sensible 
of  her  approaching  dissolution  (she  was  suffering,  according  to 
Edwards,  from  “an  illness  seated  much  in  her  throat,  and  a 
swelling  inward  filling  up  the  pipe”),  read  the  Bible  without 
cessation  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  she  felt  “a  constant 
sweetness  in  her  soul.”  Edwards  came  to  her  bedside,  and  relating 
the  mystery  of  God  in  the  manifestations  of  nature — fields  of 
grain,  wrind  blowing  through  the  trees — converted  her  at  the 
last  to  the  true  faith  and  ushered  her  into  the  arms  of  death. 

Naively  Edwards  relates  the  story  of  little  Phebe  Bartlett, 
who  found  great  delight  in  church-going.  Her  mother  asked  her 
whether  her  attachment  was  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  the 
“fine  folks”  she  saw  at  church.  Neither,  she  answered,  “It  was  to 
hear  Mr.  Edwards  preach !”  Thus  Edwards,  working  without 
the  bombastic  apparatus  of  Whitefield,  appealed  to  youth  and 
age  alike — being  particularly  persuasive  with  women!  John  Wes¬ 
ley  was  sufficiently  enraptured  with  the  Narrative  to  edit  and 
print  it  in  London  in  1742.  Indeed,  its  raciness  of  detail,  its 
steady  acceleration,  its  realism  suggest  the  hand  of  the  novelist 
rather  than  of  the  theologian. 

The  Whitefield  Revival  is  celebrated  by  Edwards  in  his  Re¬ 
vival  of  Religion  in  New  England.  Now  Whitefield’s  method  was 
far  different  from  that  of  Edwards.  Standing  on  wragons  and 
bridges,  the  itinerant  evangelist  proclaimed  his  revelations  in 
exclamatory  fashion.  His  relation  to  God  is  reminiscent  of  the 
burning  bush,  and  the  quietism  of  Edwards’s  communications 
gives  way  to  sensational  and  sententious  utterance.  Edwards’s 
defense  of  Whitefield  comes  partly  in  answer  to  accusations 
against  Whitefield  by  Arminian  supporters  such  as  Chauncy  and 
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Edward  Wigglesworth,  and  partly  from  a  sympathetic  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  sincerity  of  Whitefield’s  purpose.  To  both  men  God 
worked  mysteriously,  but,  whereas  Whitefield  claimed  a  direct 
and  personal  revelation,  Edwards  built  his  bridge  to  the  Divinity 
through  the  glowing  mist  of  intervening  appearances,  as  he  says, 
“sometimes  in  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed  ideas  and  imaginations 
of  being  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far 
from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  wrapt 
and  swallowed  up  in  God.” 

Some  few  of  Edwards’s  contemporaries  pointed  out  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  his  method  and  that  of  his  peripatetic  friend. 
In  the  Triumph  of  Infidelity  Timothy  Dwight,  associated  with 
the  Connecticut  Wits,  speaks  of  Edwards  as  “that  moral  Newton, 
and  that  second  Paul,”  unusually  high  praise  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  colonial  reserve.  Truly  the  age  needed  a  moral 
Newton — far  more  so  than  an  epistolary  purveyor  of  laws  al¬ 
ready  inextricably  entwined  with  the  dogma  and  ethic  of  the 
Puritan.  Franklin,  for  all  his  prolific  genius,  was  a  small  utilita¬ 
rian  philosopher,  limited  by  his  own  interests  to  concerns  that 
could  scarcely  touch  the  psychological  problems  of  the  colonial 
mind.  Had  Edwards  been  born  when  the  fires  of  Calvinism  were 
put  out,  and  had  he  lived  in  the  more  experimental  age  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  might  indeed  have  had  a  far  more  perma¬ 
nent  influence  on  American  progressive  thought  than  he  did. 
He  was  astride  a  century  when  the  old  regime  was  broken  and 
moribund,  and  when  the  religion  of  the  Mathers  and  their  group, 
hooded  in  its  own  limitations,  was  breaking  before  the  rise  of 
the  home-bred  Deists. 

There  is  no  question  that  American  letters  suffered  a  vital  loss 
in  Edwards’s  defection  to  his  sleeveless  cause.  More  than  any 
other  divine  of  his  time,  he  lodged  his  sentiments  in  a  style  that 
is  both  simple  and  powerful,  prospering  in  direct  and  provoca¬ 
tive  metaphor.  Without  Emerson’s  confusion  of  images,  he  sug¬ 
gests  his  universal  analogies,  drawn,  in  Edwards’s  case,  from  the 
material  world  which  was  to  him  a  source  of  endless  delight. 
The  Trinity  are  no  longer  the  austere  arbiters  of  human  destiny, 
the  Son  “is  as  the  apple  tree  ...  we  may  sit  under  His  shadow 
with  great  delight,  and  His  fruit  will  be  sweet  to  our  taste.” 
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Even  in  his  mystic  utterances  he  has  great  clarity  of  diction, 
and  admirably  cadenced  sentences,  revealing  one  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguishing  qualities ;  however  amorphous  his  thought-forms  were, 
he  distills  them  carefully  before  permitting  himself  to  set  them 
down.  Rarely  in  colonial  literature  can  there  be  found  ebullient 
spirits  freed  of  imitative  English  shackles,  who  looked  in  their 
hearts  and  wrote.  There  are  no  “sources”  or  “influences”  for 
Edwards — unless  one  excepts  his  pleasure  in  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  and  his  subsequent  resolution  to  better  his  style! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  mirrors  frequently  the  thought  of 
his  time,  and  although  he  confessed  that  he  always  read  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  he  was  an  independent  thinker,  solitary,  unassail¬ 
able,  not  a  little  lonely.  With  all  this  he  had  the  virtue  of  adapta¬ 
bility.  Gideon  Hawley,  writing  from  Marshpee  after  Edwards  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Indian  school  there,  brings  assurance  that  “To 
Indians  he  was  a  very  plain  and  practical  preacher ;  upon  no  oc¬ 
casion  did  he  display  any  metaphysical  knowledge  in  the  pulpit.” 
The  final  judgment  upon  Edwards  must  rest  to  a  great  degree, 
not  upon  the  pulpit  figure,  but  upon  his  reflections  in  solitude, 
the  cherished  haven  of  all  great  thinkers. 

In  direct  relation  to  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  when  he 
was  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  depravity  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  guilt  stands  his  most  imposing  work,  his  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  Having  determined  that  God  was  tantamount  to  all  per¬ 
fection,  and  man,  to  all  depravity  (and  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Edwards  often  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  men),  the 
next  logical  step  was  the  examination  of  the  will,  and  its  relation 
to  the  will  of  God.  Rejecting  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  he  veers 
toward  that  of  Berkeley,  drawing  freely  upon  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  for  all  theological  equivalents.  To  Edwards  desire  and 
will  were  identical  faculties  of  the  soul.  But  of  far  greater 
significance  was  the  dependence  of  the  will  of  man  upon  the  will 
of  God.  And  this  effected  even  greater  glory  to  God — in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  sermons,  “God  glorified  in  man’s  dependence.” 
“The  will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding, 
including  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  and  apprehension, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.”  By  under¬ 
standing,  Edwards  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  as  sole 
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instrument  in  human  action,  and  thus,  in  a  single  sweeping  asser¬ 
tion,  God  is  made  a  complete  source  of  all  behavior.  Here  Edwards 
runs  counter  to  the  theories  of  Divine  benevolence,  of  which 
Chauncy  was  the  ablest  advocate.  Edwards  dealt  in  the  medieval 
concept  of  complete  subjection,  but  unlike  the  medieval  expo¬ 
nents,  he  proceeds  on  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  tearing  down  step 
by  step  the  bases  of  self-determinism  with  which  he  quarreled. 
Stringent  as  the  doctrine  is,  his  treatment  is  at  once  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  urgent,  and  if  his  theological  hypothesis  is  accepted,  his 
dependent  determinism  cannot  be  rejected. 

Now  it  is  notable  that,  in  the  age  of  enlightenment  which  had 
its  inception  when  Edwards  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  and 
blossomed  fully  not  long  after  his  death,  the  sentiments  of  such 
a  doctrine  should  be  so  tenacious.  But  such  was  the  case.  Stiles 
writes  in  1779,  during  his  presidency  at  Yale,  that  the  book  was 
the  subject  of  a  Senior  class  discussion.  “President  Edwards  on 
the  Will  was  recited:  this  giving  Offense  was  dropped.”  Offensive 
as  it  was,  it  was  instinctively  recognized  as  authoritative ;  and 
herein  lies  a  further  example  of  Edwards’s  gifts — that  of  immedi¬ 
ate  stimulus  and  provocation.  There  are  those  who  read  and  still 
read  this  treatise  on  the  will  with  pleasure  and  conviction.  The 
hard-headed  Scotch  divine,  Reverend  James  Orr,  finished  it  in  a 
single  sitting  in  a  gooseberry  garden  in  Kilmarnock,  many  years 
after  Edwards  had  died.  And  the  apostles  of  Benevolence  were 
troubled,  confused,  and  often  excited  by  its  inexorable  solidity. 
The  man  who  could  descend  into  Hell  and  return  with  a  flaming 
pen,  could  also  rise  into  Heaven  and  breathe  the  enchanted  air 
in  which  the  world  of  men  was  united  in  the  helpless  but  passionate 
thrall  of  the  Deity. 

Even  those  who  had  a  certain  sympathy  with  Edwards’s  doc¬ 
trines  were  wont  to  regard  the  man  as  a  tarnished  angel,  his 
interests  remote  from  the  center  of  human  activity.  It  is  a  slight 
task  to  segregate  portions  of  his  philosophy  that  are  strictly 
utilitarian,  and  to  glimpse  the  fiber  of  essentially  moral  standards 
that  have  little  to  do  with  his  fatalistic  misanthropy.  In  the  story 
of  American  humanism  he  must  have  a  place.  He  is  the  advocate 
of  decorous  behavior,  of  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  human 
justice  and  equality,  of  seriousness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to 
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an  ideal.  To  the  drones  he  speaks  as  follows:  “Your  sun  is  past 
the  meridian,  and  perhaps  just  a-setting,  or  going  into  an  ever¬ 
lasting  eclipse.  How  have  you  let  the  precious  sands  of  your 
glass  run?”  There  must  be  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  prayer, 
and  Edwards  saw  in  the  fruit  of  a  well-spent  labor  the  cure 
for  social  ills  that  infected  his  century  alike  with  the  centuries 
of  John  Langland  and  of  Carlyle. 

It  is  frequently  the  mistaken  notion  that  Edwards  was  intent 
only  upon  persuading  the  emotions.  Audibly  he  shook  the  heart, 
it  is  true,  but  in  his  vast  tractarian  utterances  he  is  speaking 
to  the  head.  He  shunned  conviction  gained  through  compulsion : 
— -“There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  a  forced 
compliance  and  a  free  willingness.  Force  and  freedom  cannot 
consist  together.”  This  is  as  representatively  Edwards  as  the 
words  smarting  of  sulphur,  and  one  cannot  see  either  element 
alone.  Much  as  his  ministerial  career  was  his  livelihood,  the  search 
for  an  equable  pattern  of  human  conduct  was  his  life.  The  center 
of  the  conflict  is  here.  In  spite  of  God’s  wrath,  His  intentions 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race  were  patent,  and  whatever  His 
modus  operandi  in  the  direction  of  human  affairs,  “No  notion  of 
God’s  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreeable  to  reason, 
which  would  imply  any  indigence,  insufficiency  and  mutability  in 
God.”  From  the  whirling  center  of  his  adopted  doctrine,  long 
tangents  reached  into  worlds  far  removed  from  the  heart  of 
Calvinism,  and  these  tangents  are  of  equal  significance  with  the 
core.  Once,  indeed,  he  entertained  the  notion  of  the  Arians,  and 
began  a  work  upon  the  subject  which  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  his  family.  The  disadvantage  of  success  in  a  limited  field  is 
often  overwhelming,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Edwards. 

He  was  constantly  at  odds  with  his  temperament :  shifting,  un¬ 
easy,  melancholy.  In  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  Princeton,  after 
his  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1757,  he  describes  himself 
thus :  “I  have  a  constitution  in  many  respects  peculiarly  unhappy, 
attended  with  flaccid  solids ;  rapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a 
low  tide  of  spirits :  often  occasionally  a  kind  of  childish  weakness 
and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  presence,  and  demeanor ;  with  a 
disagreeable  dullness  and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for  con- 
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versation.”  As  in  the  case  of  many  saturnine  spirits,  he  was 
capable  of  extremities  of  feeling  which  interpenetrate  his  utter¬ 
ances  and  produce  high  contrasts.  Actually  and  spiritually  an 
exile  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  unashamed  of  his  tears, 
although  his  pride  and  not  his  heart  had  been  wounded.  There 
is,  as  he  observed,  “commonly  abundance  of  pride  in  the  midst 
of  tears,  and  pride  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  source  of  them.” 

This  pride,  this  divine  and  secluded  ecstasy  is  often  reminiscent 
of  Blake,  and  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  two  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  to  an  angry  and  wonderful  God.  No  one  who  is  not  at  heart 
a  mystic  can  ever  truly  understand  a  mystic,  and  the  vitality  of 
Edwards’s  mysticism  must  perforce  stalemate  the  opponent  who 
cannot  move  in  his  esoteric  world.  However  he  construed  the 
gospel  for  the  confounding  of  the  hardened  heart;  to  him  its 
doctrines  were  “like  green  pastures,”  bereft  of  terror,  and  initiat¬ 
ing  the  true  Christian  into  a  rapturous  enlightenment.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  the  preacher  and  the  thinker  is  evident  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  no  valid  estimate  of  his  position  can  be  reached 
with  one  aspect  alone.  He  saw  the  wheels  of  Providence  grinding 
immutably  on,  but  never  turned  by  chance.  To  him,  as  to  Ezekiel, 
they  were  set  about  with  eyes,  and  the  driving  force  was  the  spirit 
of  God. 

When  this  spirit  animated  the  soul  it  was  “the  daystar  risen  in 
the  heart,”  the  waters  of  life  everlasting.  Despite  the  wickedness 
of  the  sons  of  men,  the  work  of  redemption,  prepared  by  history, 
must  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  if  God’s  glory  must  con¬ 
sist  in  the  dependence  of  man  upon  Him,  the  obtaining  of  His 
grace  shall  be  recompense  to  all  mankind.  As  he  develops  this 
theme,  his  words  take  on  a  brightness  and  a  luster;  he  is  no 
longer  the  pale  chronicler  of  condemnation,  but  a  maker  of 
psalm,  tall,  strong  in  the  sunlight,  like  the  Lebanon  cedar  of 
which  David  sang.  And  through  his  utterances  shines  the  beauty 
of  a  summertime  world;  his  similes  grow  from  cloudless  skies, 
peaceful  groves,  and  deep,  cool  wells. 

The  center  of  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  Edwards  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  via  media  between  a  relentless  fatalism 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  fierce  personal  struggle  to  identify  him- 
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self  with  a  larger  idealism  on  the  other.  He  saw  the  structure  of 
Calvinism  breaking  up  in  his  own  time.  And  in  the  words  of 
Holmes : 

“You  see,  of  course,  if  you’re  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once.” 

But  in  spite  of  what  must  have  been  a  personal  disillusionment, 
he  had  faith  in  his  lost  cause.  Had  he  chosen  to  abandon  that 
cause,  his  name  would  be  washed  of  its  blood,  and  he  would 
emerge  as  one  of  the  few  vital  factors  in  the  molding  of  American 
thought.  A  spirited  tenacity,  coupled  with  solid  learning,  exempts 
him  forever  from  the  ranks  of  the  philistines.  He  writes :  “That 
which  a  man  chooses  for  his  God,  he  sets  his  heart  mainly  upon. 
And  nothing  so  soon  excites  enmity  as  opposition  in  that  which 
is  dearest.”  Perhaps  he  has  once  and  for  all  explained  the  un¬ 
yielding  severity  of  that  half  of  his  doctrine  for  which  he  has 
been  prosecuted.  And  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  resolution 
or  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

In  the  preface  to  the  1809  edition  of  his  works,  published  at 
Worcester,  his  editor  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  follows:  “They 
exhibit  a  mind  singularly  spiritual  and  heavenly  ;  so  deeply  con¬ 
versant  with  the  objects  of  faith  as  almost  to  forget  it  had  any 
temporal  concerns.”  No  truer  statement  has  ever  been  made 
relating  to  this  unique  and  isolated  philosopher.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  often  considered  as  a  petty  and  insular  thinker,  his 
concerns  were  for  things  timeless  and  eternal,  and  if,  like  Icarus, 
his  flights  were  impotent  in  the  face  of  a  brightness  beyond  his 
reach,  he  dared  regions  undreamed  of  by  those,  earth-bound, 
about  him.  There  can  be  no  lasting  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  To  each  man  in  his  time, 
the  problem  must  present  itself,  and,  in  Edwards’s  words,  “The 
various  faculties,  principles,  and  affections  of  the  human  nature 
are  as  it  were  many  channels  from  one  fountain:  If  there  be  sweet 
water  in  the  fountain  sweet  water  will  from  them  flow  out  into 
those  various  channels ;  but  if  the  water  in  the  fountain  be 
poisonous,  then  poisonous  streams  will  also  flow  out  into  all 
those  channels.”  The  devil  is  dead,  and  still  a  nameless  fear  speaks 
to  the  human  heart. 
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Closed  in  by  the  bare  hills  of  the  western  Massachusetts  town, 
Edwards  had  his  vision  of  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  Earth. 
But  the  vision  fades.  He  was  a  comparatively  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  it  may  well  be  that  the  process  of  purgation 
and  enlightenment  would  have  brought  him  to  the  discovery  of 
far-off  happy  things.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  born  out  of  his 
time ;  the  likelihood  is  greater  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  that  a  gift  equal  to  his,  even  less  eloquent,  would 
have  brought  rich  rewards  in  an  older  civilization.  Remembering 
him,  the  just  chronicler  leads  him  from  the  pulpit  and  walks 
with  him  along  the  quiet  paths,  following  at  a  safe  distance  the 
slow  and  thoughtful  steps.  And  as  the  darkness  gathers,  the  step 
grows  sure,  as  once  again,  the  Light  breaks  on  the  lonely  heart. 


III.  THOMAS  PAINE 


by  Carl  Van  Doren 

The  great  problem  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  John  Adams 
said,  was  to  make  the  thirteen  clocks  all  strike  together.  The 
merchants  were  of  one  mind  about  independence,  the  planters  of 
another,  and  the  frontiersmen  and  farmers  and  tradesmen  and 
artisans  of  still  other  minds,  not  to  say  prejudices  and  emotions. 
The  colonies  were  scattered,  without  prompt  or  very  regular  com¬ 
munications,  liable  to  local  jealousies,  full  of  ignorance  of  the 
general  aims  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  clergymen  who  preached 
sermons  on  this  side  or  that,  and  then  published  them  as  pamphlets, 
had  a  tendency  to  lean  heavily  on  the  will  of  God,  Who,  it  always 
turned  out,  was  on  the  same  side  as  any  given  clergyman  in  his 
argument.  The  lawyers  who  delivered  speeches  or  resorted  to 
print  had  a  way  of  being  legalistic  on  points  which  were  above 
the  heads  or  beyond  the  hearts  of  the  majority  who  had  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Revolution.  It  took  days,  or  weeks,  for  even  the 
simplest  news  to  travel  between  city  and  city.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  had  narrow  provincial  circulations.  Resentments 
which  might  have  been  ready  to  burst  out  spontaneously  and 
simultaneously  from  Maine  to  Georgia  could  not  count  on  a 
signal  to  set  them  off,  and  sometimes  had  to  wait  till  they  had 
lost  their  force.  What  the  twentieth  century,  with  the  help  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  radio  and  the  newspaper,  could  have 
brought  to  boiling  in  sixteen  weeks,  it  cost  the  eighteenth  century 
the  sixteen  years  from  1760  to  1776  to  get  moderately  warm.  And 
in  1776  it  was  an  Englishman,  not  an  American,  who  lifted  the 
first  voice  that  was  heard  by  everybody  everywhere  in  America. 

Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809)  was  then  almost  forty  and  all 
but  a  failure.  Born  in  England,  of  Quaker  parents,  he  had  had  a 
little  education,  had  run  away  to  sea,  had  varied  the  trade  of 
stay-making  with  troubled  episodes  as  an  excise-man,  had  been  a 

teacher  and  an  occasional  preacher,  had  been  married  to  a 
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woman  who  died  within  a  year  and  to  another  with  whom  he 
lived  only  a  short  unhappy  time,  and  had  been  led  by  his  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London.  Franklin 
had  encouraged  him  to  cross  the  ocean  to  Philadelphia.  Expecting 
to  open  a  school,  Paine  had  instead  become  editor  of  a  magazine 
and  had  at  last  found  an  outlet  for  the  stream  of  his  dammed 
energy.  He  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  make  himself  a 
complete  American  within  a  year.  He  had  not  needed  to.  More 
or  less  outside  the  particular  quarrels  about  which  other  revo¬ 
lutionists  talked,  he  had  seen  the  very  rights  of  man  in  danger. 
Though  these  were  Americans  and  strangers  among  whom  he  had 
come,  they  were  men.  Their  tyrants  were  his  tyrants.  All  oppres¬ 
sive  governors  were  his  enemies,  as  they  were  the  enemies  of  all 
subjects.  Government  itself  was  a  thing  to  be  suspected.  He 
began  his  Common  Sense  with  a  statement  as  wide  as  a  maxim  : 
“Society  in  every  state  is  a  blessing,  but  government,  even  in  its 
best  state,  is  but  a  necessary  evil.”  In  a  sentence  he  lifted  the 
colonial  controversy  to  a  universal  level. 

The  effect  of  his  pamphlet,  published  January  1776,  was  quick 
and  emphatic.  Paine  sounded  like  a  prophet  among  the  quarreling 
voices  which  had  hitherto  recited  the  grievances  of  America. 
Taking  his  stand  on  the  rights  of  man,  he  stood  above  the  issues 
which  agitated  Massachusetts  but  not  the  Carolinas,  New  York 
but  not  Virginia.  As  he  was  for  all  men,  he  was  for  all  Americans. 
Yet  he  avoided  the  dry  generalities  of  most  political  theorizing. 
He  wrote  with  a  pamphleteer’s  clarity  and  vividness,  but  also 
with  the  ringing  music  of  an  eloquence  rarely  heard  in 
pamphleteers.  “Government,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  inno¬ 
cence  ;  the  palaces  of  kings  are  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  bowers 
of  paradise.”  At  the  same  time,  Common  Sense  did  not  neglect  its 
specific  end.  Its  universality  was  in  its  assumptions  and  its  over¬ 
tones.  When  Paine  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract 
he  knew  he  was  addressing  a  people  who,  in  the  face  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  had  built  up  their  own  associations  of  men  for  safety  and 
mutual  support.  Such  associations,  he  assured  them,  were  the 
basis  of  true  society.  Upon  the  American  society  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  could  rest  only  as  an  imposition.  Moreover,  the  British 
constitution,  in  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  was  shown  to  be  complex, 
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cumbersome,  unnatural,  and  charged  with  tyranny.  A  Quaker  and 
a  radical,  Paine  scrutinized  the  idea  of  monarchy  and  hereditary 
succession,  for  which  he  could  find  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  nature, 
or  good  sense.  It  was  not  even  to  the  interest  of  America,  he  con¬ 
tended,  to  be  any  longer  under  British  rule.  “Nature  hath  de¬ 
serted  the  connection,  and  art  cannot  supply  her  place.”  The 
colonies  had  never  owed  much  to  the  parent  nation,  and  now  owed 
nothing.  The  future  would  increase  their  independence.  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  could  be  but  a  makeshift,  and  could  breed  only  worse  dis¬ 
turbances.  Separation  was  actually  a  moral  obligation.  The  New 
World  must  turn  its  back  upon  the  outlived  past.  “O  ye  that 
love  mankind!  Ye  that  dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny  but  the 
tyrant,  stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  old  world  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia 
and  Africa  have  long  expelled  her.  Europe  regards  her  like  a 
stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  O  re¬ 
ceive  the  fugitive,  and  prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind.” 

Perhaps  the  ardent  statistics  with  which  Paine  told  Americans 
that  they  were  strong  enough  to  become  and  remain  free  strength¬ 
ened  some  lagging  wills,  but  his  chief  effect  upon  opinion  was  that 
he  made  the  conflict  seem  essential  and  immense.  No  one  else  had 
so  dramatically  pointed  out  abuses  or  so  daringly  abused  back. 
No  one  else  had  so  uncompromisingly  urged  the  prospect,  the 
need,  the  duty  of  separation.  Paine  rallied  the  undecided.  He 
gave  form  to  dull  and  cloudy  impulses.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man  must  be  credited  the  drift,  if  it  was  not  a  flood, 
of  sentiment  for  independence  which  rose  to  the  Declaration  in 
July  of  that  same  year.  Nor  did  he  fire  one  shot  and  then  rest. 
In  December  1776,  when  the  outbreak  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
had  partly  spent  itself,  when  Washington’s  army  was  straggling 
and  discouraged,  Paine  published  the  first  number  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Crisis.  “These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls,”  he  began 
in  the  most  famous  exordium  a  pamphlet  ever  had.  “The  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from 
the  service  of  their  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves 
the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not 
easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  that  the 
harder  the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain 
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too  cheap  we  esteem  too  lightly;  it  is  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price 
upon  its  goods ;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an 
article  as  Freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated.”  Such  words  were 
bugles.  The  whole  pamphlet  was  read  to  the  soldiers  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  the  opening  sentence  was  made 
their  watchword.  They  won  that  battle,  and  another  at  Princeton 
a  few  days  afterwards.  Paine  had  put  new  heart  in  them  by  his 
shrewd,  rich  assurances.  “The  sun  never  shined  on  a  cause  of 
greater  worth,”  he  had  declared  in  Common  Sense.  In  the  Crisis 
he  went  on  to  enlarge  the  cause.  This  was  no  trivial  skirmish. 
These  were  heroic  days.  The  seeds  of  epics  were  being  sown. 
Later  ages  would  look  back  upon  the  Continental  soldiers  as  great 
champions  of  freedom.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  provi¬ 
dence  would  desert  a  people  defending  their  sacred  liberties.  Self- 
defense  was  a  virtue  as  well  as  a  necessity.  To  submit  would  bring 
infinite  penalties ;  to  persist,  infinite  rewards. 

Paine  was  a  Tyrtseus  who  struck  prose  from  his  lyre  and  in¬ 
stead  of  songs  made  pamphlets.  Though  during  the  Revolution 
he  served  in  the  army  and  had  various  official  posts,  his  principal 
usefulness  came  from  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Crisis.  He 
lashed  or  laughed  at  the  British  generals  and  the  Tories  in  the 
colonies.  From  time  to  time  he  reviewed  the  course  of  events,  put¬ 
ting  the  best  light  on  the  American  reverses  and  the  worst  on  the 
British  victories.  He  did  not  neglect  the  interest  which  the  revo¬ 
lutionist  had  in  a  prosperous  outcome,  but  he  contrived  to  set  the 
war  forth  always  as  a  strife  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
oppression  and  freedom.  He  charged  the  people  of  England  with 
unwisdom  or  ignorance  for  making  war  at  all,  blaming  the  min¬ 
istry  for  the  confusion,  and  laying  stress  upon  the  advantages 
which  they  would  gain  from  peace  and  separation.  In  America, 
when  others  were  disheartened,  Paine  was  invariably  at  his  bravest 
pitch.  Nor  was  he  merely  T'yrtaean  in  resounding  words.  He  had 
schemes  for  taxation  and  clear-cut  plans  for  reconstruction.  On 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  summed  up 
the  struggle  with  proud  reminiscence :  “  ‘The  times  that  tried  men’s 
souls’  are  over — and  the  greatest  and  completest  revolution  the 
world  ever  knew,  gloriously  and  happily  accomplished.” 
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Having  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and  having  given  to  the  nation 
the  copyright  of  his  pamphlets,  which  sold  enormously,  Paine 
suffered  from  poverty  during  the  war.  The  tardy  gratitude  of 
the  Republic  brought  him  in  1784,  however,  the  grant  of  a  small 
estate  at  New  Rochelle,  and  considerable  honor  and  esteem  along 
with  some  suspicion  that  he  was  too  thorough-going  for  practical 
politics.  But  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  peace.  If  Franklin 
could  say  “Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country,”  Paine  had  to 
answer  “Where  is  not  liberty,  there  is  mine.”  This  attitude,  no 
less  than  homesickness  and  his  ambitions  for  an  iron  bridge  he 
had  designed,  took  Paine  back  to  England  in  1787.  When  he 
heard  of  the  revolution  in  France,  he  saw  in  the  struggle  another 
act  of  the  drama  in  which  he  had  been  acting.  He  resumed  his 
trumpet  and  sounded  the  rights  of  man  again.  Frenchmen  were 
men  to  him  as  Americans  had  been.  Burke,  the  defender  of 
America,  had  become,  Paine  thought,  a  traitor  to  humanity. 
Paine’s  Rights  of  Man ,  published  in  1791-1792,  was  both  an 
apologia  for  the  American  and  an  interpretation  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  various  constitutions  of  America,  he  proclaimed, 
were  “to  liberty  what  a  grammar  is  to  language.”  And  the  up¬ 
rising  across  the  Channel,  he  insisted,  was  justice  to  the  whole 
French  people,  not,  as  Burke  saw  it,  an  injustice  to  the  royal 
house.  “He  pities  the  plumage,”  Paine  said  with  one  of  his  knife¬ 
like  metaphors,  “but  forgets  the  dying  bird.”  Even  above  the 
cause  of  America  or  of  France  was  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of 
mankind.  “For  what  we  can  foresee,  all  Europe  may  form  but  one 
republic,  and  man  be  free  of  the  whole.” 

Paine’s  European  pamphlets  belong  to  American  literature  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  the  sequels  to  Common  Sense  and  the  Crisis , 
the  elaboration  of  axioms  already  tested  and  now  applied  to  new 
circumstances.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  so  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  more 
specific  about  his  nationality  than  that  he  was  born  in  Europe 
and  died  in  America  and  fought  for  mankind  on  both  continents. 
His  Rights  of  Man  was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
believed  to  be  marching  on  to  the  conquest  and  salvation  of 
the  earth.  The  figure  of  Europe  which  Burke  had  described, 
ancient  and  venerable,  seemed  to  Paine  no  more  than  a  gorgeous 
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phantom.  What  if  the  past  had  been  splendid?  The  dead  cannot 
fetter  the  living.  Each  new  generation  may  claim  its  right  to 
decide  how  it  shall  be  governed.  The  principle  of  revolution  is 
perennial.  Otherwise  death  would  be  always  lord  of  life,  of  all 
lords  the  most  insolent  and  despotic.  As  Paine  saw  it,  Burke  was 
the  slave  of  history.  He  had  come  to  think  of  human  life  as  an 
organism,  mystical  and  yet  unsubstantial,  of  which  the  individuals 
who  made  it  up  were  dependent,  inseparable  parts.  Against  this 
conception  Paine  asserted  the  natural  rights  of  man,  “those 
which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence,”  to  be  taken 
from  him  only  by  usurpation.  “Of  this  kind  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind,  and  also  all  those  rights  of  acting 
as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and  happiness,  which  are 
not  injurious  to  the  natural  rights  of  others.”  A  man  entering 
into  society  throws  into  the  common  stock  certain  of  his  natural 
rights  in  return  for  protection,  but  they  remain  his  capital,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  he  must  always  be  free  to  withdraw  them 
when  he  chooses.  About  such  natural  rights  and  the  occasions 
for  withdrawing  them  Paine  could  not,  of  course,  be  quite  explicit. 
The  difference  between  him  and  Burke,  though  they  never  met 
the  issue  squarely,  was  with  regard  to  what  particular  rights  are 
inalienable  and  when  they  may  be  withdrawn.  Their  tempers  would 
never  have  allowed  them  to  agree.  Frightened  by  the  thunders  of 
revolution,  Burke  turned  back  to  the  stable  past.  Thrilled  by  the 
same  thunders,  Paine  saw  a  dawn  and  announced  a  millennium. 

No  less  an  Englishman  than  William  Pitt  realized  that  Paine 
was  right,  but  the  minister  was  unwilling  to  risk  an  English  revo¬ 
lution.  Indicted  for  treason,  Paine,  with  the  help  of  William 
Blake,  got  away  to  France.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him,  and 
he  who  had  previously  been  chosen  by  Lafayette  to  convey  the 
the  key  of  the  Bastille  to  Washington  had  now  been  elected  by 
the  Department  of  Calais  to  a  seat  in  the  French  Convention.  As 
swift  and  direct  as  in  America,  the  veteran  of  the  earlier  conflict 
once  more  assailed  a  monarchy  and  demanded  a  republic.  He 
served  on  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution. 
But  Paine  neither  understood  the  French  language  nor  compre¬ 
hended  the  moods  of  violence  which  he  found  in  some  of  the 
revolutionaries.  When  he  pleaded  for  the  life  of  the  king  and 
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opposed  the  Terror,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  most  of  1794 
and  barely  missed  the  guillotine.  At  liberty  again,  through  the 
belated  intervention  of  the  United  States,  he  was  restored  to  his 
place  in  the  Convention  and  he  published  the  next  year  his 
Dissertation  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  during  his  year  in  the  French  prison  offended  England  and 
America  with  the  first  part  of  The  Age  of  Reason ,  followed  by 
the  second  in  1796.  His  own  and  his  adopted  countries  never 
forgave  him.  An  abusive  biography  pilloried  him  in  a  hateful 
legend.  His  English  publisher  was  convicted  of  blasphemy.  Much 
of  the  remainder  of  Paine’s  life  was  taken  up  with  answers  to  his 
critics  and  with  the  vexations  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  plain 
speaking. 

Too  conservative  for  France,  too  radical  for  America,  Paine 
had  lost  his  vision  of  a  Republic  of  Europe,  let  alone  of  the  World, 
before  he  finally  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1802,  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  what  he  expected  would  be  peace  in  the  home  of  liberty. 
He  found  that  he  had,  by  his  defense  of  the  general  rights  of  man, 
angered  several  factions.  The  slave-holders  hated  him  for  his 
anti-slavery  opinions.  The  Federalists  cursed  him  for  his  Repub¬ 
licanism.  The  Christians,  horrified  by  his  deism,  reviled  and 
slandered  him  with  the  venom  which  only  theology  can  generate. 
They  had  all  been  willing  enough  for  Paine  to  strike,  without 
reverence,  at  such  distant  objects  of  their  animosity  as  the  king 
and  ministers  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  another  matter  that  he 
had  challenged  the  nearer  ownership  in  human  property,  accused 
Washington  himself  of  contemptible  ingratitude,  and  worried, 
irritated,  or  outraged  countless  believers  by  questioning  the  faiths 
which  they  held  so  close  that  any  question  was  intolerable.  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  1802,  like  all  peoples  in  all  ages,  were  most  of  them  not 
abstract  philosophers,  in  love  with  universal  justice.  They  could 
be  pleased  and  animated  by  hearing  their  desires  called  the  rights 
of  man,  but  they  were  little  concerned  about  other  men’s  rights 
to  do  what  they  themselves  did  not  want  to  do,  and  they  resisted 
any  rights  of  other  men,  however  plausibly  called  the  rights  of 
man,  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  own  interests.  If  the  rights 
of  man  meant  that  slaves  were  to  be  freed,  or  average  Americans 
were  to  disregard  the  American  aristocracy,  or  unlearned 
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reasoners  were  to  undermine  the  traditions  of  the  churches,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  rights  of  man. 

This  was  an  unconcern  beyond  Paine’s  reach.  The  rights  of  man 
he  looked  upon  as  sacred,  even  the  rights  of  man  as  against  the 
theocratic  government.  In  the  prospect  of  death  he  had  sat  down 
in  Paris  to  make  his  confession  of  faith  “with  all  that  sincerity 
and  frankness  with  which  the  mind  of  man  communicates  with 
itself.”  He  believed  in  God,  hoped  for  immortality,  and  felt  assured 
that  true  religion  consists  in  doing  good  among  men.  His  Age 
of  Reason  was  to  be  an  answer  to  French  atheism,  as  his  political 
writings  in  France  were  to  French  violence.  But  it  was  also  an 
answer  to  the  inhumanity  which  he  had  seen  evoked  in  the  name 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  Like  the  Quakers,  Paine  held  that 
the  established  churches  had  deserted  the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 
Like  the  deists  of  his  day,  he  blamed  false  priests  for  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Christianity.  His  orthodoxy  was  in  the  religion  of 
nature.  Natural  religion  was  a  natural  right  of  the  soul  which 
no  hierarchy  could  oppress.  “My  own  mind,”  he  wrote,  “is  my 
church.”  Such  opinions,  discreetly  held  by  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  Jefferson  in  America,  by  plenty  of  abbes  in  France,  and 
even  by  some  bishops  in  England,  Paine  might  have  held  with¬ 
out  interference.  But  he  would  not  keep  them  to  himself.  Enough 
“moral  mischief”  had  been  done  by  secrecy.  He  would  speak 
out  as  he  had  spoken  out  against  political  government.  Revela¬ 
tion,  he  argued,  could  be  nothing  but  hearsay  to  any  but  the 
person  to  whom  it  first  came,  and  it  should  stop  with  him ;  yet 
upon  the  simple  story  of  Jesus,  “a  virtuous  and  amiable  man,” 
the  Church  had  built  up  a  complicated,  absurd  mythology.  Paine 
found  the  Old  Testament  at  best  no  better  than  poetry.  The 
Proverbs  he  could  not  consider  “more  wise  or  economical  than 
those  of  the  American  Franklin.”  At  its  worst  the  Bible  was  “a 
history  of  the  grossest  vices,  and  a  collection  of  the  most  paltry 
and  contemptible  tales.”  “I  cannot  dishonor  my  Creator  by  calling 
it  in  His  name.”  Not  that  there  was  no  word  of  God,  no  revela¬ 
tion.  “The  word  of  God  is  the  creation  we  behold  .  .  .  and  this 
word  of  God  reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  of  God.” 
No  mythology  had  the  right  to  claim  that  it  presented  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth  about  the  limitless  universe.  There  could  be  no  such 
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right,  and  the  claim  could  be  made,  as  such  claims  were  made, 
only  out  of  selfish  pretensions.  Priests  were  as  unreasonable  as 
they  were  selfish.  They  talked  of  mysteries,  which  are  incompatible 
with  true  religion,  which  is  always  clear  and  plain ;  of  miracles, 
which  the  Creator  would  not  have  stooped  to  as  He  could  not 
have  needed  them ;  of  prophecies,  which  could  never  be  trusted 
either  by  those  who  heard  the  prophet  but  could  not  live  to  see 
whether  his  words  came  true,  or  by  those  who  observed  some 
happening  but  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  fulfillment  or  accident. 
Paine  might  have  been  demolishing  one  of  Burke’s  lofty  bubbles. 

What  Paine,  with  his  rationalistic  temper,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  was  why  his  readers,  and  his  fellow-citizens  after  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  should  respond  with  so  much  hurt  and  anger 
to  his  arguments.  He  had  thought  he  was  defending  them,  a  David 
for  the  people  against  the  vast  Goliath  of  religious  tyranny,  up¬ 
holding  the  pure  religion  of  nature  and  a  high  conception  of 
God  which  senseless  institutions  had  belittled.  The  righteousness 
of  his  cause  had  justified  to  him  the  vigor  of  his  warfare,  and 
had  kept  him  from  realizing  that  to  the  devout  he  must  seem 
now  and  then  to  have  stabled  his  horse  in  a  cathedral  and  to  have 
hooted  before  the  altar.  For  Paine  the  cathedral  was  no  better 
than  the  sky,  the  altar  no  better  than  any  stone  or  tree.  Why 
should  other  men  cling  so  tenderly  to  their  symbols?  Surely  they 
must  be  able,  as  he  more  or  less  was,  to  change  their  hearts  as 
soon  as  they  had  changed  their  minds.  He  did  not  know  how 
deeply  faith  is  inwound  with  rites  and  memories,  or  how  much 
true  faith  can  suffer  when  false  faiths  are  torn  away,  or  even 
touched,  with  a  ruthless  hand.  And  of  course  he  had  made  lasting 
enemies  of  all  the  clergymen  and  solid  laymen  whom  he  had 
called  the  enemies  of  truth. 

Paine’s  last  seven  years  in  the  United  States  were  shabby  and 
hectored.  Not  even  Jefferson,  who  also  was  a  deist  and  who  was 
President,  could  help  the  Tyrtseus  who  had  shocked  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers.  All  that  Paine  had  done  for  America  had  been  wiped  out, 
in  the  popular  judgment,  by  what  he  had  done  against  religion. 
There  was  no  insult  which  the  orthodox  or  the  vulgar  did  not 
feel  it  proper  to  offer  him,  no  scandal  which  the  zealous  did  not 
feel  it  praiseworthy  to  invent  or  circulate  about  him.  His  death 
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brought  forth  a  swarm  of  lies  which,  disproved  again  and  again, 
still  hang  cloudily  over  his  reputation.  Nor  is  his  posthumous 
fate  hard  to  explain.  Common  Sense  and  the  American  Crisis 
passed  into  history  as  soon  as  the  United  States  had  got  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Their  arguments  were  no  longer  a  living  issue.  In  part 
the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Rights  of  Man  after  the  French 
Revolution  had  become  a  fact  beyond  the  power  of  England  or 
America  to  aid  or  hinder.  Men  ceased  to  read  these  pamphlets 
in  the  heat  of  partisanship.  But  the  war  between  reason  and 
tradition  never  ends,  and  the  Age  of  Reason  went  on  supporting 
the  doubters  and  enraging  the  faithful  year  after  year.  That 
cause  had  not  been  settled.  Paine  was  still  under  fire,  still  un¬ 
mistakably  on  one  side  of  the  struggle.  The  weight  of  learning 
and  authority  forced  him  to  a  place  below  the  salt,  and  he  has 
never  passed  above  it. 

If  he  could  be  aware  of  this,  however,  he  might  still  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  view  of  his  honors  in  his  spited  seat.  His  books  have  become 
the  textbooks  of  radical  thought  for  the  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lace.  The  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Age  of  Reason  are  thumbed  to 
pieces  in  public  libraries ;  in  uncounted  cheap  editions  they  keep 
up  a  vigorous  career.  Paine  still  speaks  to  the  common  man  in 
the  common  tongue.  No  other  books  of  popular  philosophy  de¬ 
mand  so  little  preliminary  schooling  from  their  readers.  No  other 
writer  in  English  has  set  forth,  and  continues  to  set  forth, 
with  such  combined  lucidity  and  energy  the  balder  facts  regard¬ 
ing  polity  and  theology.  It  does  not  matter  that  most  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  sprang  from  the  enlightened  platitudes  of  his  day.  It  was 
he  who  gave  them  the  form  in  which  they  survive.  It  does  not 
matter  too  much  that  Paine,  son  of  a  century  which  talked  in 
prose  too  lucid  and  believed  in  proverbs  too  simple  to  be  more 
than  partly  true,  refined  his  dialectic  to  a  bareness  which  does  not 
often  take  account  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  moods  and  hesita¬ 
tions  and  obediences  and  adorations.  “My  own  line  of  reasoning,” 
he  said,  “is  to  myself  as  straight  and  clear  as  a  ray  of  light.” 
He  left  to  less  busy  and  less  incisive  men  the  luxury  of  brooding, 
and,  himself  without  weakening  doubts,  made  classics  for  the 
people.  That  is  why  his  words  have  still  almost  the  vitality  of 
deeds  actually  witnessed.  That  is  why  his  voice  still  has  the  accent 
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of  originality,  and  his  books  to  his  readers  sound  both  timeless 
and  immediate. 

Paine’s  principal  defect  lay  in  his  failure  to  perceive  the  right 
use  of  history  in  human  life,  and  his  principal  merit  in  his  ability 
to  perceive  what  uses  of  history  were  wrong.  As  there  are  deeps 
in  human  character  into  which  he  never  saw  at  all,  so  in  society 
and  government  he  overlooked  the  complexity  actually  created 
by  old  custom,  by  the  long  chords  of  memory,  by  the  crisscross 
of  interests  and  passions,  by  the  unpredictable  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  way  masses  of  men  may  be  advised  to  act  and  the  way 
they  do  act.  History  was  stronger  than  he  thought.  But,  unlike 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  refused  to  think  it  stronger  than 
it  was.  His  impatient  speculative  intelligence  played  upon  the 
society  of  his  time  quite  undeluded  by  the  glamor  which  it  had 
for  many  eyes.  The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  tight  categories 
and  stately  decorums  and  settled  reverences,  had  no  analyst  more 
skillful  in  distinguishing  the  essential  present  from  the  traditional 
past.  In  an  age  which  had  long  seen  humanity  as  naturally  divided 
into  rulers  and  subjects  he  saw  only  men  by  the  laws  of  nature 
free  and  equal.  In  governments  so  long  enduring  that  they  had 
come  to  seem  as  permanent  as  the  hills,  and  as  such  to  be  ven¬ 
erated,  he  saw  only  national  associations  which  for  good  reasons 
might  be  terminated  at  any  time.  In  church  establishments  ancient 
and  compact  beyond  anything  else  visible  in  current  life,  wealthy, 
sumptuous,  and  fortified  with  sanctity,  he  saw  the  superfluous 
vesture  of  a  faith  meant  to  be  lowly  and  humble.  His  work  was  to 
call  the  attention  of  millions  of  men  back  to  the  substance  of 
faith  and  government  and  happiness.  “It  was  the  cause  of 
America,”  he  said,  “that  made  me  an  author.”  Other  men  in 
America,  made  authors  by  that  same  cause,  might  lose  themselves 
in  special  details  and  eventually  become,  as  all  of  them  but  Paine 
have  become,  unknown  to  any  but  specialists.  Paine,  harping  in 
every  season  upon  the  general  and  eternal  rights  of  man,  left 
behind  him  words  that,  through  all  the  later  changes  of  fashion 
in  style  and  doctrine,  have  not  lost  their  stinging  sense,  their 
rousing  music. 


IV.  WASHINGTON,  FRANKLIN,  ADAMS, 
HAMILTON,  JEFFERSON 

by  Rupert  Hughes 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  writers  to  assist  at  the  awful  travail 
of  a  nation ;  to  develop  a  riot  into  an  insurrection  and  that 
into  a  revolution ;  to  brave  the  penalties  of  treason ;  humiliate  and 
diminish  a  great  empire;  consolidate  a  baker’s  dozen  of  mutually 
hostile  colonies  into  one  firm  government,  then  to  establish  its 
principles  and  theories  upon  a  cloudy  foundation  of  wistful 
yearnings  for  equality,  freedom,  opportunity,  happiness,  all  the 
ignored  and  frustrated  dreams  of  hitherto  suppressed  multitudes. 
This  was  the  stupendous  achievement  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic  and  when  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  the  structure  is 
considered,  the  infinite  failures  become  infinitesimal  flaws. 

To  an  unrealized  extent  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  the  building  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  melting 
and  welding  of  the  peoples  into  a  people  were  the  work  of  writers. 
Documents,  debates,  philosophies,  propaganda,  fiction  of  all 
sorts  were  the  ammunition  that  beat  down  ancient  walls  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  prejudice.  The  pen  was  indeed  mightier  than  the  sword, 
more  faithful,  more  courageous,  more  brilliant.  The  sword  of 
the  Colonies  was  a  pitiful  thing,  and  the  Revolution  would  almost 
unquestionably  have  failed  without  the  help  of  the  French  in 
money,  ammunition,  armies  and  fleets.  But  the  writers  of  the 
Revolution  were  so  triumphant  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  they 
rewrote  the  world.  They  inspired  the  writers  of  all  nations  to 
drive  the  word  “obedience”  out  of  its  sacred  place  and  substitute 
“liberty”  as  a  religion. 

The  more  I  burrow  into  the  history  of  that  epoch,  the  more  I 
am  astonished  at  the  literary  excellence,  brilliance  even,  of  an 
immense  amount  of  the  writing  that  was  done.  Much  of  what  seems 
bombast  now  seems  so  only  because  our  hearts  are  no  longer 

anxious  and  the  then  unheard-of  hopes  have  become  our  monot- 
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onous  axioms  of  existence.  Much  of  the  pomposity  of  expression 
seems  ridiculous  or  affected  to  us  solely  because  it  is  out  of  style, 
though  it  was  then  fresh,  sincere  and  natural. 

Magnificence  of  inspiration  and  majesty  of  theme  do  not 
necessarily  mean  greatness  of  art,  and  comparisons  are  less  odious 
than  futile.  Who  shall  choose  among  superlatives,  or  wish  to 
say  that  one  best  is  better  than  another,  or  one  perfect  per- 
fecter?  It  is  glorious  to  plait  a  faultless  sonnet  to  anything  or 
anybody,  a  ballad  to  a  mistress’  eyebrow  or  a  Chevy  Chace ;  to 
be  the  analyst  of  a  Tom  Jones  or  a  Tom  Sawyer,  a  Hester  Prynne 
or  a  Huckleberry  Finn ;  to  have  written  an  ode  to  a  waterfowl, 
or  to  have  perpetuated  in  the  amber  of  verse  the  pathos  of  a 
plowed-up  fieldmouse  or  the  louse  in  a  lady’s  bonnet.  Yet  we  must 
resist  also  the  very  real  temptation  to  despise  accomplishments 
because  they  are  big.  The  short-winded  lyricist  Poes  will  always 
say  that  a  good  long  poem  is  impossible;  yet  even  the  chief  epics 
have  their  points. 

Creative  statesmen  have  both  the  advantages  and  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  their  superb  motives  ;  their  work  gains  splendor  from  their 
high  aims,  yet  it  offers  all  the  more  openings  for  faultfinding, 
since,  after  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  mangle  a  noble  ideal  or  to  fall 
short  of  a  skyish  flight.  The  stupidest  among  us  can  make  fun  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  or  burlesque  a  fervid  expression  of  the  rights  of 
man,  yet  the  critics  themselves  can  be  criticized  and  even  the 
clowns  can  bore.  When  the  mockery  is  done,  there  still  remains 
unmocked  the  mountain  chain  of  this  nation,  the  rolling  sierra  of 
the  United  States  that  has  been  erected,  squeezed  up  in  the  bog  of 
selfish  self-esteem  that  called  itself  aristocracy,  from  the  mire  of 
royal  pretension  and  groveling  subservience.  When  one  turns 
back  the  pages  and  studies  the  times  as  they  were,  and  the 
difficulties  and  perils  that  faced  our  warrior  writers  their  out¬ 
cries  grow  young  and  fierce  and  the  drama  they  collaborated  in 
renews  the  thrill  they  felt.  Horace  prayed  that  he  might  never 
become  a  mere  lesson  for  schoolchildren  and  his  prayer  was  not 
answered.  The  founders  of  America  have  met  the  same  fate:  they 
are  only  textbook  creatures  now. 

To  do  them  justice  one  must  forget  their  success  and  remember 
the  conditions  they  attacked ;  one  much  realize  that  they  wrote 
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of  a  polity  that  did  not  exist ;  they  described  a  nation  that  they 
had  to  create  as  they  imagined  it.  They  were  in  very  deed  writers 
of  fiction.  They  should  not  be  penalized  because  their  fiction  has 
become  fact.  Read  as  news,  as  warm  ink  still  rough  with  the  sand 
that  blotted  it,  the  writings  of  those  Titans  make  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  reading ;  the  style  is  alive,  the  art  delightful,  subtle,  elastic, 
eloquent.  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson — 
what  a  quintet  of  major  gods  they  make!  And  what  a  choir  sup¬ 
ported  them !  How  much  they  gave  to  the  world  besides,  beyond, 
and  above  any  mere — and  God  save  the  “mere” — literary  enter¬ 
tainment.  Washington,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  lovable 
deity  of  his  people,  holding  them  together  by  the  strength  and 
the  altruism  of  his  great  arms;  Franklin,  the  wise,  the  witty,  who 
convinced  the  world  that  the  lightning  belonged  to  man,  not  to 
the  petulant  sky-folk,  who  coaxed  a  French  court  to  the  rescue 
of  a  rebellious  democracy ;  Adams,  who  was  in  many  ways  the  true 
father  of  his  country ;  Hamilton,  “the  bastard  of  a  Scotch  ped¬ 
dler,”  as  Adams  called  him,  now  the  darling  of  statesmen;  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who  made  a  religion  of  the  equality  of  man  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  mob — a  doctrine  easy  to  deride  yet  incontestable  in  its 
value  to  the  race.  But  the  fable  here  is  of  the  five  as  writers. 

I.  WASHINGTON 

One  does  not  think  of  Washington  as  an  author.  The  word 
“stylist”  seems  petty  or  presumptuous  attached  to  his  fame.  Yet 
style  is  a  man  and  he  was  a  man  and  he  had  a  style.  He  had  little 
education  in  books,  but  was  postgraduate  in  life.  He  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  himself,  yet  to  his  dying  day  he  was  uncertain  of  his  spelling 
and  his  grammar.  When  he  took  pains  he  could  write  with  an  al¬ 
most  impeccable  correctness,  but  in  his  letters  home  or  those 
written  in  excitement  he  seems  almost  illiterate.  Since,  however,  he 
was  more  himself  at  those  times,  I  find  him  incessantly  fascinating. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  his  pen 
and  wrote  all  his  good  things ;  but  what  he  wrote  when  Hamilton 
was  with  him  reads  almost  exactly  like  what  he  wrote  before  he 
ever  heard  of  Hamilton  and  after  Hamilton  had  abandoned  him 
in  a  peevish  rage. 

Here  is  something  he  indited  almost  a  year  before  Hamilton 
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was  born,  and  when  Washington  was  only  twenty-four,  already 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  Virginia  at  war  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  Virginia  was  the  Wild  West  then,  the  red 
frontier  of  massacres,  burnings,  scalpings,  tortures  beyond  tell¬ 
ing.  Young  Colonel  Washington  was  sent  out  to  stem  the  flood 
of  invasion  following  the  annihilation  of  Braddock’s  expedition. 
He  could  get  almost  no  soldiers,  no  pay,  no  provisions,  no  am¬ 
munition.  He  moved  among  scenes  of  horror,  helpless  before  the 
appeals  of  the  frantic  pioneers.  Yet  the  stay-at-homes  attacked 
his  officers  as  debauched  cowards.  In  his  anguish  he  wrote  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dinwiddie: 

“I  am  too  little  acquainted,  Sir,  with  pathetic  language,  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  peoples  distresses ; — though  I  have 
a  generous  soul,  sensible  of  wrongs,  and  swelling  for  redress — 
But  what  can  I  do? — If  bleeding,  dying!  would  glut  their  in¬ 
satiate  revenge — I  would  be  a  willing  offering  to  Savage  Fury; 
and  die  by  inches,  to  save  a  people ! — I  see  their  situation, — 
know  their  danger, — and  participate  their  Sufferings ;  without 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief,  than  uncer¬ 
tain  promises.  .  .  . 

“In  fine ;  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people ;  the  little 
prospect  of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  cast 
upon  the  Officers  in  general — which  is  reflecting  upon  me  in  par¬ 
ticular ;  for  suffering  misconducts  of  such  extraordinary  kinds 
— and  the  distant  prospects,  if  any,  that  I  can  see, — of  gaining 
Honor  and  Reputation  in  the  Service — are  motives  which  cause 
me  to  lament  the  hour  that  gave  me  a  Commission.  .  .  . 

“The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women ;  and  moving  petitions 
from  the  men,  melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow, — that  I  sol¬ 
emnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind — I  could  offer  myself  a 
willing  Sacrifice  to  the  butchering  Enemy,  provided  that  would 
contribute  to  the  peoples  ease.” 

This  is  to  me  great  writing.  It  is  the  blood-sweat  of  a  big  soul 
in  an  agony  as  dire  as  that  of  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock. 
It  is  not  written  in  the  surf-like  meter  of  an  iEschylos,  but  it  has 
its  own  intensity  and  communicates  the  thrill  of  its  author’s  tor¬ 
ment. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  the  bitter  winter  on  his  way  to  Valley 
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Forge,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  with  a  remon¬ 
strance  against  his  plan  to  seek  comfortable  quarters  for  his 
naked  soldiers  hobbling  on  bare  and  bleeding  feet,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  : 

“I  can  assure  those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and 
less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable 
room  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and 
sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blankets.  How¬ 
ever,  although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked 
and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and, 
from  my  soul,  I  pity  those  miseries,  which  it  is  neither  in  my 
power  to  relieve  or  prevent.” 

This  was  unusually  strong  for  him  because  his  meekness  and 
consecration  to  his  high  mission  were  so  entire  that  he  almost 
never  lost  control  of  his  unusual  gifts  of  passion. 

Those  who  believe  that  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  him  all  his 
ideas  and  his  words  should  compare  Hamilton’s  way  of  discussing 
Congress  with  Washington’s.  The  deftness,  the  grace,  the  suavity 
of  protest  were  all  Washington’s,  and  they  could  never  be  called 
weakness  in  a  man  of  his  unsurpassed  power.  Hamilton’s  fine 
qualities  and  his  invaluable  services  to  the  nation  were  always  a 
little  sullied  with  self-service,  for  he  despised  the  people,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  whole  theory  of  popular  rule.  How  much  greater 
than  any  egomania  or  lust  for  power  is  the  greatness  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  could  answer  General  Charles  Lee’s  frenzied  assaults 
with  such  sublime  pride  in  humility  as  this : 

“If  I  had  ever  assumed  the  character  of  a  military  genius 
and  the  officer  of  experience ;  if,  under  these  false  colors,  I  had 
solicited  the  command  I  was  honored  with ;  or  if,  after  my  ap¬ 
pointment,  I  had  presumptuously  driven  on,  under  the  sole 
guidance  of  my  own  judgment  and  self-will,  and  misfortunes, 
the  result  of  obstinacy  and  misconduct,  not  of  necessity,  had 
followed,  I  should  have  thought  myself  a  proper  object  for  the 
lash,  not  only  of  his,  but  of  the  pen  of  every  other  writer,  and 
a  fit  subject  for  public  resentment.  But  when  it  is  well  known 
that  the  command  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  me,  that  I 
accepted  it  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  from  a  consciousness 
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that  it  required  greater  abilities  and  more  experience  than  I 
possessed,  to  conduct  a  great  military  machine,  embarrassed 
as  I  knew  ours  must  be  by  a  variety  of  complex  circumstances, 
and  as  it  were  but  little  better  than  a  mere  chaos ;  and  when 
nothing  more  was  promised  on  my  part,  than  has  been  most 
inviolably  performed ;  it  is  rather  grating  to  pass  over  in  silence 
charges,  which  may  impress  the  uninformed,  the  others  know, 
that  these  charges  have  neither  reason  nor  truth  to  support 
them,  and  that  a  simple  narrative  of  facts  would  defeat  all  his 
assertions,  notwithstanding  they  are  made  with  an  effrontery, 
which  few  men  do,  and,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  none 
ought  to  possess. 

“If  this  gentleman  is  envious  of  my  station,  and  conceives 
I  stand  in  his  way  to  preferment,  I  can  assure  him,  in  most 
solemn  terms,  that  the  first  wish  of  my  soul  is  to  return  to  that 
peaceful  retirement,  and  domestick  ease  and  happiness,  from 
whence  I  came.  To  this  end  all  my  labors  have  been  directed, 
and  for  this  purpose  have  I  been  more  than  four  years  a  per¬ 
fect  slave,  endeavoring,  under  as  many  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances  as  ever  fell  to  one  man’s  lot  to  encounter,  and  as  pure 
motives  as  ever  man  was  influenced  by,  to  promote  the  cause 
and  service  I  had  embarked  in.” 

While  Washington  was  generally  as  careful  of  his  language  as 
of  his  temper,  he  could  sting  and  he  could  be  witty.  Being  a 
farmer  and  stockbreeder  he  could  be  amiably  gross  in  discussing 
the  mating  of  his  hounds  and  horses.  When  a  royal  jackass  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  old  Spanish  King  to  bribe  his  influence,  the 
animal  amused  Washington  by  turning  out  at  first  to  he  some¬ 
what  jaded,  and  he  wrote  more  than  once  on  the  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  the  following: 

“Particular  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  mares  which  your 
servant  brought,  and  when  my  Jack  is  in  the  humor,  they  shall 
derive  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor,  for  labor  it  appears  to  be. 
At  present  tho’  young,  he  follows  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  example  of  his  late  Royal  Master,  who  can  not,  tho’  past  his 
grand  climacteric,  perform  seldomer  or  with  more  majestic 
solemnity  than  he  does.  However  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
when  he  becomes  a  little  better  acquainted  with  republican  en- 
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joyment,  he  will  amend  his  manners,  and  fall  into  a  better  and 
more  expeditious  mode  of  doing  business.” 

One  does  not  look  to  Washington  for  writings  on  love,  but  in 
his  letters  to  his  stepchildren  and  step-grandchildren  there  are 
wise  utterances.  A  really  notable  study  of  love  as  an  art  is  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Nelly  Custis,  who 
had  written  to  him  in  all  the  pride  of  fifteen  years  that  she  had 
attended  a  ball  where  there  were  seventy-nine  men  to  seventy-eight 
women,  and  she  had  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  any  of  the 
males.  The  then  President  of  the  United  States  wrote  a  long  dis¬ 
quisition  for  her,  prophesying  that  in  time  she  would  prove  human 
and  advising  her  how  to  act.  In  the  course  of  it,  with  a  passing 
reference  to  himself  as  “an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,”  he 
wrote : 

“In  the  composition  of  the  human  frame  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inflammable  matter,  however  dormant  it  may  lie  for  a  time, 
and  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  when  the  torch  is 
put  to  it,  that  which  is  within  you  may  burst  into  a  blaze.  .  .  . 

“Love  is  said  to  be  an  involuntary  passion,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  contended  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  This  is  true  in  part 
only,  for  like  all  things  else,  when  nourished  and  supplied 
plentifully  with  aliment,  it  is  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  but  let  these 
be  withdrawn  and  it  may  be  stifled  in  its  birth  or  much  stinted 
in  its  growth.  For  example,  a  woman  (the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  sex)  all  beautiful  and  accomplished,  will,  while  her 
hand  and  heart  are  undisposed  of,  turn  the  heads  and  set  the 
circle  in  which  she  moves  on  fire.  Let  her  marry,  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  The  madness  ceases  and  all  is  quiet  again.  Why? 
not  because  there  is  any  diminution  in  the  charms  of  the  lady, 
but  because  there  is  an  end  of  hope. 

“Hence  it  follows,  that  love  may  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  for  although  we  cannot  avoid 
first  impressions,  we  may  assuredly  place  them  under  guard ; 
and  my  motives  for  treating  on  this  subject  are  to  show  you, 
while  you  remain  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  spinster,  and  retain  the 
resolution  to  love  with  moderation,  the  propriety  of  adhering 
to  the  latter  resolution,  at  least  until  you  have  secured  your 
game,  and  the  way  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

“When  the  fire  is  beginning  to  kindle,  and  your  heart  grow- 
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ing  warm,  propound  these  questions  to  it.  Who  is  this  invader? 
Have  I  a  competent  knowledge  of  him?  Is  he  a  man  of  good 
character;  a  man  of  sense?  For,  be  assured,  a  sensible  woman 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  fool.  What  has  been  his  walk  in  life? 
Is  he  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  or  drunkard?  Is  his  fortune  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  me  in  the  manner  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
live,  and  my  sisters  live,  and  is  he  one  to  whom  my  friends  can 
have  no  reasonable  objection?  If  these  interrogatories  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  there  will  remain  but  one  more  to  be 
asked,  that,  however,  is  an  important  one.  Have  I  sufficient 
ground  to  conclude  that  his  affections  are  engaged  by  me? 
Without  this  the  heart  of  sensibility  will  struggle  against  a 
passion  that  is  not  reciprocated — delicacy,  custom,  or  call  it 
by  what  epithet  you  will,  having  precluded  all  advances  on  your 
part.  The  declaration,  without  the  most  indirect  invitation  of 
yours,  must  proceed  from  the  man,  to  render  it  permanent  and 
valuable,  and  nothing  short  of  good  sense  and  an  easy  unaf¬ 
fected  conduct  can  draw  the  line  between  prudery  and  coquetry. 
It  would  be  no  great  departure  from  truth  to  say,  that  it  rarely 
happens  otherwise  than  that  a  thorough-faced  coquette  dies  in 
celibacy,  as  a  punishment  for  her  attempts  to  mislead  others, 
by  encouraging  looks,  words,  or  actions,  given  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  draw  men  on  to  make  overtures  that  they  may 
be  rejected.” 

Finally  as  a  proof  that  Washington  would  have  got  along  some¬ 
how  without  Hamilton’s  pen,  take  the  speech  he  made  in  answer 
to  the  so-called  “Newburg  Addresses”  on  March  15th,  1782,  when 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  starved  and  cheated  soldiers,  were  in  mutiny  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  conquer  Congress  before  they  laid  down  their  swords. 
Hamilton  was  busy  in  the  plot;  he  craftily  urged  Washington  to 
play  a  dual  role  and  direct  the  army  to  its  end.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  took  the  more  godlike  part,  convened  the  hostile  officers  and 
addressed  them  in  words  that  melted  their  hearts,  blinded  them 
all  with  tears  and  brought  them  back  to  his  feet.  He  had  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  spectacles  for  the  first  time  to  read  his  address  and  he 
prefaced  it  by  saying:  “You  have  seen  me  grow  gray  in  your 
service.  Now  I  am  growing  blind.”  Never  was  there  more  noble 
eloquence,  more  withering  scorn  of  conspiracy,  than  in  this 
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joyment,  he  will  amend  his  manners,  and  fall  into  a  better  and 
more  expeditious  mode  of  doing  business.” 

One  does  not  look  to  Washington  for  writings  on  love,  but  in 
his  letters  to  his  stepchildren  and  step-grandchildren  there  are 
wise  utterances.  A  really  notable  study  of  love  as  an  art  is  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Nelly  Custis,  who 
had  written  to  him  in  all  the  pride  of  fifteen  years  that  she  had 
attended  a  ball  where  there  were  seventy-nine  men  to  seventy-eight 
women,  and  she  had  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  any  of  the 
males.  The  then  President  of  the  United  States  wrote  a  long  dis¬ 
quisition  for  her,  prophesying  that  in  time  she  would  prove  human 
and  advising  her  how  to  act.  In  the  course  of  it,  with  a  passing 
reference  to  himself  as  “an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,”  he 
wrote: 

“In  the  composition  of  the  human  frame  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inflammable  matter,  however  dormant  it  may  lie  for  a  time, 
and  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  when  the  torch  is 
put  to  it,  that  which  is  within  you  may  burst  into  a  blaze.  .  .  . 

“Love  is  said  to  be  an  involuntary  passion,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  contended  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  This  is  true  in  part 
only,  for  like  all  things  else,  when  nourished  and  supplied 
plentifully  with  aliment,  it  is  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  but  let  these 
be  withdrawn  and  it  may  be  stifled  in  its  birth  or  much  stinted 
in  its  growth.  For  example,  a  woman  (the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  sex)  all  beautiful  and  accomplished,  will,  while  her 
hand  and  heart  are  undisposed  of,  turn  the  heads  and  set  the 
circle  in  which  she  moves  on  fire.  Let  her  marry,  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  The  madness  ceases  and  all  is  quiet  again.  Why? 
not  because  there  is  any  diminution  in  the  charms  of  the  lady, 
but  because  there  is  an  end  of  hope. 

“Hence  it  follows,  that  love  may  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  for  although  we  cannot  avoid 
first  impressions,  we  may  assuredly  place  them  under  guard; 
and  my  motives  for  treating  on  this  subject  are  to  show  you, 
while  you  remain  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  spinster,  and  retain  the 
resolution  to  love  with  moderation,  the  propriety  of  adhering 
to  the  latter  resolution,  at  least  until  you  have  secured  your 
game,  and  the  way  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

“When  the  fire  is  beginning  to  kindle,  and  your  heart  grow- 
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ing  warm,  propound  these  questions  to  it.  Who  is  this  invader? 
Have  I  a  competent  knowledge  of  him?  Is  he  a  man  of  good 
character;  a  man  of  sense?  For,  be  assured,  a  sensible  woman 
can  never  be  happy  with  a  fool.  What  has  been  his  walk  in  life? 
Is  he  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  or  drunkard?  Is  his  fortune  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  me  in  the  manner  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
live,  and  my  sisters  live,  and  is  he  one  to  whom  my  friends  can 
have  no  reasonable  objection?  If  these  interrogatories  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  there  will  remain  but  one  more  to  be 
asked,  that,  however,  is  an  important  one.  Have  I  sufficient 
ground  to  conclude  that  his  affections  are  engaged  by  me? 
Without  this  the  heart  of  sensibility  will  struggle  against  a 
passion  that  is  not  reciprocated — delicacy,  custom,  or  call  it 
by  what  epithet  you  will,  having  precluded  all  advances  on  your 
part.  The  declaration,  without  the  most  indirect  invitation  of 
yours,  must  proceed  from  the  man,  to  render  it  permanent  and 
valuable,  and  nothing  short  of  good  sense  and  an  easy  unaf¬ 
fected  conduct  can  draw  the  line  between  prudery  and  coquetry. 
It  would  be  no  great  departure  from  truth  to  say,  that  it  rarely 
happens  otherwise  than  that  a  thorough-faced  coquette  dies  in 
celibacy,  as  a  punishment  for  her  attempts  to  mislead  others, 
by  encouraging  looks,  words,  or  actions,  given  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  draw  men  on  to  make  overtures  that  they  may 
be  rejected.” 

Finally  as  a  proof  that  Washington  would  have  got  along  some¬ 
how  without  Hamilton’s  pen,  take  the  speech  he  made  in  answer 
to  the  so-called  “Newburg  Addresses”  on  March  15th,  1782,  when 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  starved  and  cheated  soldiers,  were  in  mutiny  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  conquer  Congress  before  they  laid  down  their  swords. 
Hamilton  was  busy  in  the  plot;  he  craftily  urged  Washington  to 
play  a  dual  role  and  direct  the  army  to  its  end.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  took  the  more  godlike  part,  convened  the  hostile  officers  and 
addressed  them  in  words  that  melted  their  hearts,  blinded  them 
all  with  tears  and  brought  them  back  to  his  feet.  He  had  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  spectacles  for  the  first  time  to  read  his  address  and  he 
prefaced  it  by  saying:  “You  have  seen  me  grow  gray  in  your 
service.  Now  I  am  growing  blind.”  Never  was  there  more  noble 
eloquence,  more  withering  scorn  of  conspiracy,  than  in  this 
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“The  having  made  a  young  Girl  miserable  may  give  you  fre¬ 
quent  bitter  Reflection ;  none  of  which  can  attend  the  making  an 
old  Woman  happy. 

“8th  &  lastly.  They  are  so  grateful!!” 

He  wrote  poetry  of  the  highest  quality  in  its  class,  which  was 
satirical  jingle  as  catchy  as  Mother  Goose  and  as  pungent  as 
Swift.  His  own  proverbs  were  as  sage  and  pithy  as  the  ones  he 
blithely  borrowed  to  mingle  with  them.  He  tossed  off  Fables  of 
iEsopian  value,  dialogues,  parodies.  He  wrote  propagandic  lies 
and  canards  of  immense  ingenuity  and  effect.  Balzac  said  that 
Franklin  “invented  the  lightning-rod,  the  hoax,  and  the  Republic.” 
He  wrote  scientific  papers  of  the  utmost  importance  and  in  plain 
English!  He  wrote  innocent  letters  to  young  women — many  of 
them  have  been  recently  collected  in  a  volume  called  My  Dear  Girl. 
He  wrote  pleading  letters  to  wavering  wives  and  possible  mis¬ 
tresses. 

Franklin  was  perhaps  as  useful  in  the  creation  of  this  nation 
as  Washington  was,  for  he  brought  France  into  the  war  with 
money  and  supplies  first,  then  with  armies  and  fleets.  In  Europe, 
Washington  was  regarded  as  a  noble  country  patriot,  but  Frank¬ 
lin,  says  Miss  B.  M.  Victory  in  her  monograph  on  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Germany  was  received  as  “the  living  presence  of  the 
new  age,  the  incarnation  of  democracy,  the  successful  antagonist 
of  tyrants,  the  builder  of  happy  states  founded  upon  justice  and 
freedom.  .  .  .  The  world  persisted  in  imputing  to  him  alone  the 
creation  of  the  Republic.” 

Not  only  was  Goethe  a  profound  admirer  of  Franklin,  but,  as 
James  Parton  says,  “a  life  like  Franklin’s  solves  the  problem 
stated  in  the  Faust  of  Goethe ;  which  is,  How  shall  a  man  become 
satisfied  with  life?” 

We  Americans  pendulate  between  brag  and  snivel.  We  are  espe¬ 
cially  apt  to  grovel  when  we  speak  of  our  place  in  literature ;  but 
no  nation  can  point  to  a  greater  than  Franklin,  who  lived  so  well, 
toiled  so  well,  reveled  in  life  so  richly,  made  the  world  an  infinitely 
better  place  to  live  in,  and,  after  what  he  described  as  “a  long  life 
spent  in  meaning  well,”  left  behind  him  writings  of  eternal  youth. 
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III.  ADAMS 

To  the  uxorious  John  Adams  and  his  brilliant  wife,  Abigail, 
Franklin  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  loathsome  old  satyr.  Adams 
had  uncanny  wisdom,  courage,  honesty,  and  was  of  an  unrecog¬ 
nized  importance  to  American  freedom,  but  he  had  a  genius  for 
getting  in  wrong.  He  was  officially  the  creator  of  Washington  and 
always  upheld  him  this  side  of  idolatry ;  but,  thanks  to  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  idolize  anybody  and  his  insistence  on  telling  why,  he 
managed  to  get  himself  a  reputation  for  being  a  demon  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  a  cocky,  conceited  little  nuisance.  He  was  assailed  as  the 
advocate  of  monarchy,  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  had 
referred  to  as,  “That  dark  ribaldry  of  hereditary  indefeasible 
right — the  Lord’s  anointed — and  the  divine,  miraculous  original 
of  government  with  which  the  priesthood  had  enveloped  the  feudal 
monarch  in  clouds  and  mysteries,  and  from  whence  they  had  de¬ 
duced  the  most  mischievous  of  all  doctrines — that  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non-resistance.” 

Reading  his  own  letters  one  finds  him  to  have  been  tormented 
with  self-disesteem,  and  with  eagerness  to  be  fair  and  honorable. 
His  flawless  devotion  to  his  wife  and  hers  to  him  make  the  volume 
of  their  Familiar  Letters  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  vivacious 
collections  in  all  epistolary  literature.  The  letters  that  he  and 
Jefferson  exchanged  in  their  old  age,  after  the  bitterness  of  their 
war  had  lost  its  acridity,  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  profound, 
and  gracious  of  human  documents.  In  them  one  finds  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  this  from  his  claim  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  various 
kinds  of  natural  aristocracy: 

“What  gave  Sir  William  Wallace  his  amazing  aristocratical 
superiority?  His  strength.  What  gave  Mrs.  Clarke  her  aristo¬ 
cratical  influence — to  create  generals,  admirals  and  bishops? 
Her  beauty.  What  gave  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry  the  power 
of  making  cardinals  and  popes?  .  .  . 

“Female  aristocrats  are  nearly  as  formidable  as  males.  A 
daughter  of  a  green-grocer  walks  the  streets  in  London  daily, 
with  a  basket  of  cabbage  sprouts,  dandelions,  and  spinach,  on 
her  head.  She  is  observed  by  the  painters  to  have  a  beautiful 
face,  an  elegant  figure,  a  graceful  step,  and  a  debonair.  They 
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hire  her  to  sit.  She  complies,  and  is  painted  by  forty  artists  in 
a  circle  around  her.  The  scientific  Dr.  William  Hamilton  out¬ 
bids  the  painters,  sends  her  to  school  for  a  genteel  education, 
and  marries  her.  This  lady  not  only  causes  the  triumphs  of  the 
Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  but  separates  Naples  from 
France,  and  finally  banishes  the  king  and  queen  from  Sicily. 
Such  is  the  aristocracy  of  the  natural  talent  of  beauty.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  examples  might  be  quoted  from  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  from  Eve,  Hannah,  Deborah,  Susanna,  Abigail,  Ju¬ 
dith,  Ruth,  down  to  Helen,  Mrs.  de  Maintenon,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  For  mercy’s  sake,  do  not  compel  me  to  look  to  our 
chaste  States  and  territories  to  find  women,  one  of  whom  let 
go  would  in  the  words  of  Holopherne’s  guards,  deceive  the  whole 
earth.  .  . 

Adams  and  Jefferson  wrote  fascinating  meditations  on  whether 
life  was  worth  living  over  again,  on  religion,  and  almost  every 
other  topic,  including  a  debate  on  the  “uses  of  grief,”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  Adams  was  moved  to  “tease”  Jefferson  with  the 
abuses  of  grief,  among  which  he  noted: 

“1st.  The  death  of  Socrates  excited  a  general  sensibility  of 
grief  at  Athens,  in  Attica,  and  in  all  Greece.  Plato  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  two  of  his  disciples,  took  advantage  of  that  sentiment, 
by  employing  their  enchanting  style  to  represent  their  master 
to  be  greater  and  better  than  he  probably  was ;  and  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  Socratic,  Platonic,  which  were  Pythagorian, 
which  was  Indian  philosophy,  in  the  world? 

“2d.  The  death  of  Caesar,  tyrant  that  he  was,  spread  a  gen¬ 
eral  compassion,  which  always  includes  grief,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  scoundrel  Mark  Antony  availed  himself  of  this  mo¬ 
mentary  grief  to  destroy  the  republic,  to  establish  the  empire, 
and  to  proscribe  Cicero. 

“3d.  But  skip  over  all  ages  and  nations  for  the  present,  and 
descend  to  our  own  times.  The  death  of  Washington  diffused 
a  general  grief.  The  old  Tories,  the  hyperfederalists,  the  specu¬ 
lators,  set  up  a  general  howl.  Orations,  prayers,  sermons,  mock 
funerals,  were  all  employed,  not  that  they  loved  Washington, 
but  to  keep  in  continuance  the  funding  and  banking  system ; 
and  to  cast  into  the  background  and  the  shade,  all  others  who 
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had  been  concerned  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

“4th.  The  death  of  Hamilton,  under  all  its  circumstances, 
produced  a  general  grief.  His  most  determined  enemies  did  not 
like  to  get  rid  of  him  in  that  way.  They  pitied,  too,  his  widow 
and  children.  His  party  seized  the  moment  of  public  feeling  to 
come  forward  with  funeral  orations,  and  printed  panegyrics, 
reenforced  with  mock  funerals  and  solemn  grimaces,  and  all  this, 
who  have  buried  Otis,  Sam  Adams,  Hancock,  and  Gerry,  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  And  why?  Merely  to  disgrace  the  old  Whigs, 
and  keep  the  funds  and  banks  in  countenance. 

“5th.  The  death  of  Mr.  [Fisher]  Ames  excited  a  general  re¬ 
gret.  His  long  consumption,  his  amiable  character,  and  reputa¬ 
ble  talents,  had  attracted  a  general  interest,  and  his  death  a 
general  mourning.  His  party  made  the  most  of  it,  by  proces¬ 
sions,  orations,  and  mock  funeral.  And  why?  To  glorify  the 
Tories,  to  abash  the  Whigs,  and  maintain  the  reputation  of 
funds,  banks,  and  speculations.  And  all  this  was  done  in  honor 
of  that  insignificant  boy,  by  people  who  have  let  a  Dance,  a 
Gerry,  and  a  Dexter,  go  to  their  graves  without  notice. 

“6th.  I  almost  shudder  at  the  thought  of  alluding  to  the  most 
fatal  example  of  the  abuses  of  grief  which  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  has  preserved — the  Cross.  Consider  what  calamities  that 
engine  of  grief  had  produced !  With  the  rational  respect  which 
is  due  to  it,  knavish  priests  have  added  prostitutions  to  it,  that 
fill,  or  might  fill,  the  blackest  and  bloodiest  pages  of  human  his¬ 
tory.” 

Adams  was  a  scholar  of  enormous  research,  and  juggled  Latin 
and  Greek  with  ease.  He  compiled  many  historical  essays,  contro¬ 
versial  and  philosophical  works  on  forms  of  government  and 
their  histories,  such  as  his  Novanglus ,  his  Discourses  on  Davila , 
and  his  defenses  of  the  constitution.  These  show  his  intellectual 
quality,  but  one  must  read  his  letters  to  know  the  man,  and  his 
times,  and  reading  them  one  can  hardly  resist  his  tenderness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  bravery,  even  his  captivating  irascibility.  It  was  his  fate 
to  inspire  and  prepare  the  way  for  glorious  deeds  and  to  have  his 
exalted  ideals  and  his  pure  altruism  rewarded  with  cyclones  of 
abuse  and  contempt. 
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IV.  HAMILTON 

Somebody  ought  to  write  an  essay  in  praise  of  assassins  as  the 
supreme  benefactors  to  men  in  need  of  a  beautiful  immortality. 
There  is  no  benediction,  no  all-beautifying  absolution  for  a  life 
like  a  sudden  tragic  finish  to  it.  If  somebody  had  obliged  John 
Adams  by  murdering  him,  he  would  hold  a  warm  place  in  the 
public  heart.  While  it  is  no  longer  plausible,  as  it  once  was,  to  call 
Aaron  Burr  the  assassin  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  he  killed 
in  a  duel  after  Hamilton  had  practically  forced  him  into  it,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  posterity  is  concerned,  Burr  was  the 
best  friend  Hamilton  ever  had.  He  lifted  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  immense  value  to  his  adopted  country  into  the  ranks  of  holy 
martyrdom,  and  rendered  immaculate  and  pitiful  the  whole  career 
of  a  most  selfish,  ruthless,  underhanded  and  tricky  politician.  Burr 
and  Hamilton  were  strangely  alike  in  character,  in  profligacy, 
and  in  political  jugglery,  yet  since  the  duel  it  has  been  almost 
perilous  to  tell  the  undeniable  truth  about  either  of  them. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  wily  Hamilton’s  talents  to  represent  him  as  a 
lofty  character  of  spotless  grandeur  and  haunting  self-sacrifice. 
The  more  one  learns  of  him  the  cleverer,  wilier,  and  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  he  becomes.  He  was  something  of  a  Napoleon  in  his  way.  Both 
were  born  on  small  islands  alien  to  the  nation  they  swayed ;  both 
were  frantic  for  military  glory  and  willing  to  push  aside  anybody 
in  their  way.  At  Yorktown,  Hamilton  fairly  “hogged”  his  one 
bright  moment.  In  the  last  year  of  Washington’s  life  Hamilton 
almost  wrecked  the  young  republic  he  had  done  so  much  to  sta¬ 
bilize  by  his  determination  to  be  a  Major-General,  and  the  senior 
one  at  that.  His  double  and  triple  dealings  in  the  presidential 
elections  were  bewildering.  Then  Burr  did  him  the  favor  of  giving 
him  a  beautiful  and  heart-breaking  finish.  Rather  a  vivid  little 
country  we  had  then,  the  Vice  President  in  hiding  and  indicted  in 
two  States  for  murdering  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ! 

Hamilton’s  whole  career  was  based  upon  his  keen  and  tireless 
pen.  He  fought  his  way  with  it  from  apparently  hopeless  obscurity 
to  the  post  of  chief  power  behind  the  presidency ;  at  last  he  dug 
his  grave  with  it.  His  precocity  was  astonishing.  At  twelve  he 
entered  a  counting  house.  At  thirteen  he  managed  it.  Fifteen,  he 
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wrote  so  vivid  an  account  of  a  hurricane  that  his  West  Indian 
admirers  sent  him  to  America  to  prepare  for  college.  At  seven¬ 
teen  he  entered  what  is  now  Columbia  University.  This  was  in 
1774,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  political  pamphlets  of  an 
almost  unbelievable  maturity  and  vigor. 

After  the  war  broke  he  became  a  captain  of  artillery  at  nine¬ 
teen.  His  real  career  began  when  he  was  chosen  by  Washington 
as  a  secretarial  aide  the  following  year.  He  seems  never  really  to 
have  liked  Washington,  whom  he  served  splendidly  and  used  clev¬ 
erly  until  he  grew  restive  for  martial  honors,  quarreled  with 
Washington,  insulted  him  and  left  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  revealed  an  amazing  financial  and  political 
wisdom,  and  after  the  war  was  over  devoted  his  genius  to  a  vain 
battle  for  an  aristocracy  or  even  a  monarchy,  and  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  battle  for  centralized  and  responsible  government.  Though 
he  despised  the  Constitution  he  accepted  it  as  the  best  thing  avail¬ 
able  and  collaborated  with  Madison  and  Jay  in  the  great  series 
of  essays  called  The  Federalist .  These  have  been  praised  as  sublime 
masterpieces  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  in  the  principles  of  hon¬ 
est  and  substantial  government.  They  are  written  on  a  high  plane 
of  intellectual  expression  and  their  success  is  an  evidence  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  public.  As  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
he  wrote  other  papers  of  classic  prestige  in  their  fields.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  many  of  Washington’s  public  utterances  and  the 
Farewell  Address  was  largely  his. 

As  a  literary  man  Hamilton  stands  high  in  his  somewhat  ab¬ 
struse  fields.  His  style  as  a  rule  lacked  simplicity,  abounded  in 
polysyllabic  Latinity  and  utterly  lacked  the  wit,  the  elasticity, 
and  homely  realism  of  Franklin’s  writings.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  first  Federalist  paper  is  an  example: 

“After  an  unequivocal  experience  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  sub¬ 
sisting  federal  government,  you  are  called  upon  to  deliberate  on 
a  new  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

It  is  not  all  so  cumbersome  as  this,  and  at  moments  it  is  actually 
light,  as  in  the  raillery  at  the  imaginary  dangers  from  the  militia. 
But  at  best  The  Federalist  is  good  reading  only  to  the  earnest 
and  the  legally  or  financially  minded. 

Hamilton’s  letters,  however,  are  as  graceful  as  can  be.  They 
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have  no  archaic  flavor  and  might  have  been  written  yesterday  so 
far  as  their  style  is  concerned.  They  are  pungent,  human,  racy, 
and  imbued  with  all  his  magnetic  charm.  The  letters  he  wrote  in 
the  expectation  of  his  death  in  the  duel  are  extremely  touching. 
To  quote  with  even  a  hint  of  representation  from  the  twelve  great 
volumes  of  his  published  writings  is  plainly  impossible  here,  but 
I  find  a  special  delightfulness  in  his  letter  to  John  Laurens  in 
1779,  from  which  only  an  excerpt  or  two  may  be  made: 

“Cold  in  my  professions,  warm  in  my  friendships,  I  wish,  my 
dear  Laurens,  it  may  be  in  my  power,  by  actions  rather  than 
words,  to  convince  you  that  I  love  you.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
that,  till  you  bade  us  adieu,  I  hardly  knew  the  value  you  had 
taught  my  heart  to  set  upon  you.  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  was  not 
well  done.  You  know  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  mankind,  and 
how  much  it  is  my  desire  to  preserve  myself  free  from  par¬ 
ticular  attachments,  and  to  keep  my  happiness  independent  of 
the  caprices  of  others.  You  should  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  sensibility  to  steal  into  my  affections  without  my  con¬ 
sent.  .  .  . 

“Such  a  wife  as  I  want  will,  I  know,  be  difficult  to  be  found, 
but  if  you  succeed,  it  will  be  the  stronger  proof  of  your  zeal 
and  dexterity.  Take  her  description — she  must  be  young,  hand¬ 
some  (I  lay  most  stress  upon  a  good  shape),  sensible  (a  little 
learning  will  do),  well  bred  (but  she  must  have  an  aversion  to 
the  word  ton)*  chaste,  and  tender  (I  am  an  enthusiast  in  my 
notions  of  fidelity  and  fondness),  of  some  good  nature,  a  great 
deal  of  generosity  (she  must  neither  love  money  nor  scolding, 
for  I  dislike  equally  a  termagant  and  an  economist).  In  politics 
I  am  indifferent  what  side  she  may  be  of.  I  think  I  have  argu¬ 
ments  that  will  easily  convert  her  to  mine.  As  to  religion,  a 
moderate  stock  will  satisfy  me.  She  must  believe  in  God  and 
hate  a  saint. 

“But  as  to  fortune,  the  larger  stock  of  that  the  better.  You 
know  my  temper  and  circumstances  and  will  therefore  pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  the  treaty.  Though  I  run  no  risk  of  going  to 
Purgatory  for  my  avarice,  yet  as  money  is  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  to  happiness  in  this  world,  as  I  have  not  much  of  my 
own,  and  as  I  am  very  little  calculated  to  get  more  either  by 
my  address  or  industry,  it  must  needs  be  that  my  wife,  if  I  get 
one,  bring  at  least  a  sufficiency  to  administer  to  her  own  ex- 
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travagancies.  N.B. — You  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  in  your 
negotiations  that  I  have  no  invincible  antipathy  to  the  maidenly 
beauties ,  and  that  I  am  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  them  upon 
myself. 

“If  you  should  not  readily  meet  with  a  lady  that  you  think 
answers  my  description,  you  can  only  advertise  in  the  public 
papers,  and  doubtless  you  will  hear  of  many  competitors  for 
most  of  the  qualifications  required,  who  will  be  glad  to  become 
candidates  for  such  a  prize  as  I  am.  To  excite  their  emulations 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  an  account  of  the  lover — his 
size,  make,  qualities  of  mind  and  body ,  achievements,  expecta¬ 
tions,  fortune,  etc.  In  drawing  my  picture  you  will  no  doubt  be 
civil  to  your  friend,  mind  you  do  justice  to  the  length  of  my 
nose,  and  don’t  forget  that  I — 

“After  reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  am  ready  to  ask 
myself  what  could  have  put  it  into  my  head  to  hazard  this  jeu 
de  folie.  Do  I  want  a  wife?  No.  I  have  plagues  enough  without 
desiring  to  add  to  the  number  that  greatest  of  all ;  and  if  I 
were  silly  enough  to  do  it  I  should  take  care  how  I  employed 
a  proxy.” 

V.  JEFFERSON 

All  of  these  warring  fathers  of  our  nation  felt  and  aroused  the 
most  virulent  hatreds  in  their  own  day,  but  when  their  hearts  are 
read,  and  their  letters,  they  are  all  apparently  the  most  sincere 
and  admirable  souls.  Few  men  have  ever  provoked  such  frenzies 
of  vituperation  as  Thomas  Jefferson;  few  men  have  ever  been 
more  easily  convicted  of  duplicity,  and  of  inconsistencies  impos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile.  Yet  few  men  have  given  loftier  expression  to 
greater  concepts. 

Though  Jefferson  was  not  like  Franklin,  distinctly  an  author, 
he  was  more  nearly  one  than  any  of  the  others.  What  little  poetry 
he  tried  was  even  worse  than  Washington’s,  but  he  wrote  a  rather 
dull  autobiography,  a  famous  volume  of  matter-of-fact  Notes  on 
Virginia,  a  number  of  biographical  sketches,  an  Essay  on  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Thoughts  on  English  Prosody,  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,  which  Senator  George  Best  called  “the  highest  authority 
on  legislative  proceedings  known  to  the  civilized  world,”  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  The  Morals  of  Jesus,  innumerable  state  papers,  offi¬ 
cial  and  personal  letters  on  almost  every  subject.  The  Anas  are 
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filled  with  luminous  little  flashes  of  portraiture,  including  such 
vivid  pictures  as  these  of  Washington  at  a  reception  when  he  was 
sulky,  and  at  a  cabinet  meeting  when  he  was  smarting  under 
venomous  criticism : 

“E.  Randolph  tells  J.  Madison  and  myself,  a  curious  fact 
which  he  had  from  Lear.  When  the  President  went  to  New  York, 
he  resisted  for  three  weeks  the  efforts  to  introduce  levees.  At 
length  he  yielded,  and  left  it  to  Humphreys  and  some  others 
to  settle  the  forms.  Accordingly,  an  ante-chamber  and  presence 
room  were  provided,  and  when  those  who  were  to  pay  their  court 
were  assembled,  the  President  set  out,  preceded  by  Humphreys. 
After  passing  through  the  ante-chamber,  the  door  of  the  inner 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  calling 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘the  President  of  the  United  States.’  The 
President  was  so  much  disconcerted  with  it,  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
cover  from  it  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and  when  the  company 
was  gone,  he  said  to  Humphreys,  ‘Well,  you  have  taken  me  in 
once,  but  by  God  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a  -second  time.’  ” 

“Knox,  in  a  foolish  incoherent  sort  of  a  speech,  introduced 
the  pasquinade,  lately  printed,  called  the  funeral  of  George 
W — n,  and  James  W — n,  King  and  Judge,  &c.,  where  the 
President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine.  The  President  was  much 
inflamed;  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  com¬ 
mand  himself ;  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him ;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one 
single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government,  which 
was  not  done  on  the  purest  motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented 
but  once  the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office, 
and  that  was  every  moment  since ;  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be 
in  his  grave  than  in  his  present  situation ;  that  he  had  rather 
be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  world;  and  yet 
that  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.” 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  open  any  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  works  anywhere  without  lighting  upon  something  chal¬ 
lenging  and  fascinating,  while  John  F.  Foley’s  thousand-page 
double-columned,  fine-printed  volume,  The  Jeffersonian  Cyclo¬ 
pedia ,  is  such  a  mountainous  treasure  heap  of  wisdoms  and  bril- 
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liances  as  could  hardly  be  compiled  from  any  other  man  in  his¬ 
tory. 

From  his  early  youth  Jefferson  abhorred  and  abstained  from 
oratory,  trusting  to  his  pen.  He  made  his  name  a  synonym  for 
freedom  and  for  experiment  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  He 
took  greatest  pride  in  his  Declaration  of  Independence  and  his 
struggles  for  religious  liberty.  His  courage  and  his  vigor  can  be 
seen  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fact  that  he  held  nearly  every 
post  of  honor  and  was  elected  twice  to  the  presidency  though  he 
was  attacked  by  the  entire  piety  of  the  nation  because  his  deistic 
fervors  did  not  include  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

When  he  was  a  presidential  candidate  he  was  uproariously  as¬ 
sailed  as  an  atheist  and  a  defender  of  the  infamous  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Not  only  was  it  stated  that  if  he  were  elected  all  the  Bibles 
would  be  burned,  but  President  Dwight  of  Yale  actually  assured 
the  public  that  virgins  would  be  violated  in  all  the  public  squares. 
Whether  this  was  taken  as  a  threat  or  a  promise  it  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  elected.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
disappointed  spinsters  who  anticipated  the  impatient  query  of 
Byron’s  famous  old  maids:  “When  does  the  ravishing  begin?” 

Skepticism  was  very  general  in  Jefferson’s  time,  but  the  other 
leaders  lacked  his  intellectual  courage,  intellect  and  scholarship. 
Among  his  numberless  superbly  phrased  meditations,  there  is  none 
perhaps  that  is  more  startling,  considering  especially  its  day,  than 
his  amazing  suggestion  that  Jesus  might  have  really  succeeded  if 
he  had  been  educated  better  and  allowed  to  live  longer !  Surely  no 
one  ever  more  quaintly  turned  upside  down  the  whole  gospel  of 
divine  inspiration  and  vicarious  atonement.  It  was  to  Dr.  Rush 
that  he  wrote  this  long  and  masterly  letter  on  his  religious  views, 
including  a  list  of  Christ’s  “disadvantages,”  among  which  he  num¬ 
bered  these: 

“1.  Like  Socrates  and  Epictetus,  he  wrote  nothing  himself. 

“2.  But  he  had  not,  like  them,  a  Xenophon  or  an  Arrian  to 
write  for  him.  I  name  not  Plato,  who  only  used  the  name  of 
Socrates  to  cover  the  whimsies  of  his  own  brain  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
mitting  to  writing  of  his  life  and  doctrines  fell  on  unlettered  and 
ignorant  men.  .  .  . 
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“3.  According  to  the  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  attempt  to 
enlighten  and  reform  mankind,  he  fell  an  early  victim  to  the 
jealousy  and  combination  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  at  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  his  reason  having  not  yet  attained 
the  maximum  of  its  energy,  nor  the  course  of  his  preaching, 
which  was  but  of  three  years  at  most,  presented  occasions  for 
developing  a  complete  system  of  morals. 

“4.  Hence  the  doctrines  which  he  really  delivered  were  defec¬ 
tive  as  a  whole,  and  fragments  only  of  what  he  did  deliver  have 
come  to  us  mutilated,  misstated,  and  often  unintelligible. 

“5.  They  have  been  still  more  disfigured  by  the  corruptions 
of  schismatizing  followers,  who  have  found  an  interest  in  sophis¬ 
ticating  and  perverting  the  simple  doctrines  he  taught,  by  en¬ 
grafting  on  them  the  mysticisms  of  a  Grecian  sophist,  fritter¬ 
ing  them  into  subtleties,  and  obscuring  them  with  jargon,  until 
they  have  caused  good  men  to  reject  the  whole  in  disgust,  and 
to  view  Jesus  himself  as  an  impostor. 

“Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  a  system  of  morals  is 
presented  to  us,  which,  if  filled  up  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
rich  fragments  he  left  us,  would  be  the  most  perfect  and  sublime 
that  has  ever  been  taught  by  man.” 

Jefferson’s  gentle,  sympathetic  and  courteous  expressions  of  his 
religious  doubts  are  in  amazing  contrast  with  the  howling,  fanatic 
ruthlessness  of  the  self-appointed  exponents  of  religious  grace. 

With  his  pen  in  hand  Jefferson  was  always  at  his  best.  Perhaps 
every  man  is  more  truly  himself  when  he  can  ponder  and  revise  and 
qualify  his  soul’s  impulses.  Jefferson’s  supreme  claim  to  glory  is  of 
course  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  What  surer  guaranty  of  immortality  could  any  writer 
ask?  And  it  was  a  piece  of  writing!  It  was  not  a  decree;  it  was  not 
the  resolution  that  made  us  free ;  it  was  only  the  advertisement  of 
that  resolution.  Jefferson  was  the  sublime  press-agent  of  that 
tremulous,  tremendous  Congress.  As  Gilbert  Chinard  puts  it:  “The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
it  is  the  first  and  to  this  day  the  most  outstanding  monument  in 
American  literature.” 

One  gains  nothing  by  trying  to  damn  it  for  its  platitudes  and 
fallacies.  It  was  already  ridiculed  in  its  own  day  as  a  compilation 
of  old  thoughts,  and  Jefferson  answered  that  he  did  not  feel  called 
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upon  to  “invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiment 
which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.”  As  Moses  Coit  Tyler  says  : 
“For  such  a  paper  .  .  .  the  one  quality  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  its  acceptance  ...  is  originality.”  Describing  its  elo¬ 
quence  eloquently,  and  emphasizing  its  passion  and  its  pertinence, 
its  expression  of  the  general  emotion,  he  goes  on  to  say :  “Herein 
lies  its  essential  originality,  perhaps  the  most  precious,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only,  originality  ever  attaching  to  any  great  literary 
product  that  is  representative  of  its  time.” 

Homer  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  original,  nor  did  Shake¬ 
speare.  Much  can  be  said  against  their  logic,  their  accuracy,  their 
novelty,  too.  But  to  quote  John  T.  Morse’s  epigram  on  the  Dec¬ 
laration:  “No  intelligent  man  has  ever  misconstrued  it,  except  in¬ 
tentionally.”  As  Tyler  says  again,  the  Declaration  differs  from 
most  great  writings,  not  in  being  read  too  little,  but  in  “the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  read  too  much.”  There  is  no  more  common 
fatuity  of  criticism  than  the  discovery  that  old  grandeurs  cannot 
be  truly  grand  because  they  are  not  new.  This  is  the  asininity 
of  the  dolt,  who,  being  persuaded  to  attend  a  performance  of 
“Hamlet”  dismissed  it  with  a  sniff :  “It’s  too  full  of  quotations.” 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  stands  impregnable  as  one  of 
the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  influential  utterances  of  our 
humankind. 

Each  of  the  other  political  creators  of  this  Republic  is  to  be 
credited  with  writings  that  altered  the  whole  course  of  human 
progress.  To  have  done  such  a  thing  even  awkwardly  is  to  have 
achieved  greatness  in  literature.  But  each  of  them  also  wielded  his 
pen  at  times  with  exquisite  skill  in  the  management  of  words  for 
their  own  sweet  sake.  There  were  numberless  other  men  on  both 
sides,  on  all  sides,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  many  Revolutions  in 
one,  in  whose  outpourings  there  are  passages  of  glorious  English. 
It  is  a  pity  that  there  were  so  many  of  them  lost  in  whole  ava¬ 
lanches  of  good  and  bad  writing,  but  a  gem  is  a  gem  whether  it 
is  displayed  in  a  shop-window  or  buried  in  the  dark  unfathomed 
caves  of  ocean.  In  any  case,  as  patriots,  we  Americans  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  such  great  writers,  and  we  writers  every  reason  to 
be  proud  that  our  craft  has  served  such  majestic  purposes  and 
included  such  superb  patriots. 


y.  IRVING 


by  Henry  Walcott  Boynton 

Literary  patriots  have  been  wont  to  soft  pedal  Irving’s  English 
J  character  and  his  eighteenth-century  derivation.  He  escaped 
being  English-born  by  a  head,  and  colonial-born  by  a  hair.  His 
father  and  mother  came  to  New  York  in  1763.  When  their  eleventh 
child,  Washington,  was  born  in  William  Street  twenty  years  later, 
the  British  had  not  yet  left  the  city.  William  Irving,  officially  neu¬ 
tral,  leaned  toward  the  American  side.  But  an  Englishman  does 
not  lose  his  national  character  and  habit  in  twenty  years,  and 
Washington  Irving  grew  up  in  a  strict  English  household. 

He  began  to  scribble  and  achieved  print  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  first  printed  writing  of  account,  the 
“Jonathan  Oldstyle”  papers,  appeared  in  1802.  His  literary  mas¬ 
ters  were  the  masters  of  any  English  lad  of  like  breeding.  America 
had  nothing  to  offer  him  but  sundry  political  and  theological 
works,  a  few  satirical  verses,  and  Poor  Richard.  The  “Jonathan 
Oldstyle”  papers  are  the  exercises  of  a  clever  boy  who  knows  his 
Spectator ,  his  Citizen  of  the  World ,  and  his  Sentimental  Journey. 
These  were  as  naturally  his  models  as  if  he  had  been  born  in 
London  instead  of  New  York.  For  all  her  pride  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  America  he  grew  up  in  was  still  subject  to  England 
in  literary  and  esthetic  matters.  When  forty  years  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Fenimore  Cooper  protested  American  servility  to  British 
taste  and  opinion,  our  editors  and  connoisseurs  looked  askance  at 
him,  and  deprecatingly  across  the  water.  No  desire  to  found  a 
national  literature  lay  behind  Irving’s  boyish  impulse  to  write; 
he  was  simply  a  writing  kind  of  boy.  There  was  no  challenge  in 
him  then  or  later.  The  “Jonathan  Oldstyle”  papers  were  done  for 
his  brother  Peter’s  Morning  Chronicle.  A  pen-name  was  obliga¬ 
tory,  no  gentleman  signed  himself  in  print  then,  or  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  Salmagundi ,  six  years  later,  was  offered 

with  a  shrug  of  indifference  that  delighted  the  town.  It  wTas  in  the 
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best  possible  form,  for  a  parcel  of  young  blades  who  chose  to  be 
amusing  and  who  certainly  wrote  with  ease. 

The  New  York  of  Irving’s  boyhood  would  hardly  rank  as  a  large 
town  now,  but  these  things  are  relative.  It  was  about  as  well  as 
we  could  do  at  the  time  in  point  of  size,  and  it  had  certain  quali¬ 
ties.  The  Dutch  element  was  still  strong  there,  a  good  many 
people  spoke  Dutch  and  thought  Dutch.  The  social  electricity 
generated  by  friction  between  Dutch  and  English-born  was  con¬ 
siderable.  There  was  no  blending  these  strains  into  a  New  York 
type — and  never  has  been.  Moreover,  the  Tory  influence  lingered 
there;  the  royalists’  free  ways  were  not  evacuated  with  their 
red  coats.  Incomers  from  Europe  brought  their  special  tinctures 
of  gayety  to  the  young  city.  Puritanism  had  small  place  there. 
Irving’s  father,  it  happened,  was  a  dour  Presbyterian  and  did  his 
best  to  rear  his  brood  in  the  shadow  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  But  he 
had  begotten  them  in  the  wrong  bed.  Only  one  of  his  children 
clung  to  the  hard  faith ;  the  rest  thought  well  of  this  world’s  hap¬ 
piness  as  an  object.  Young  Washington  used  to  slip  out  of  the 
window  to  the  theater,  and  one  day  he  slipped  out  to  Trinity 
Church  and  got  himself  confirmed.  It  was  like  crossing  his  heart 
that  his  father’s  creed  should  never  bind  him;  he  would  never  have 
to  be  “saved”  now. 

He  hoped  to  be  merry  with  his  kind,  of  both  sexes,  and  he  was. 
At  the  crest  of  his  romantic  passion  for  dying  Matilda  Hoffman, 
he  would  lament  the  sins  of  his  youth.  We  suspect  they  were  mild 
enough,  from  what  we  know  of  his  fastidious  temper ;  but  he  was 
not  the  immaculate  and  ladylike  youth  of  his  nephew-biographer’s 
account.  In  the  matter  of  his  early  “conviviality”  even  his  discreet 
nephew  Pierre  is  frank.  Brisk  drinking  was  nothing  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  until  well  toward  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  age.  When 
Irving  was  a  buck,  it  was  a  thing  you  rather  made  a  point  of.  The 
authors  of  Salmagundi  have  a  good  deal  to  say  or  hint  about 
their  own  rakishness.  Irving  in  young  manhood  had  a  quaint  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  a  devil  of  a  fellow — quaint  not  because  un¬ 
common  among  young  men  but  because  with  this  young  man  it 
was  so  obvious  a  concession  to  the  mode.  In  a  day  of  obligatory 
toasts  and  bumpers,  young  Mr.  Washington  Irving  seems  to  have 
performed  with  a  fair  degree  of  zeal  and  efficiency. 
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His  nephew  and  Boswell  mildly  deprecates  all  this,  but  does 
state  the  fact,  and  even  sets  down  one  bibulous  anecdote  which 
was  a  favorite  with  Irving.  He  belonged  to  a  group  of  boon  com¬ 
panions  variously  known  as  the  Nine  Worthies  and  the  Lads  of 
Kilkenny.  They  were  wont  to  meet  often  for  “conversational”  pur¬ 
poses,  either  at  Gouverneur  Kemble’s  house  on  the  Hudson  or  at 
Dyde’s  Public  House  in  Park  Row.  On  a  day  after  one  of  their 
city  sessions,  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  a  Henry  Ogden  whose 
name  shall  be  immortal,  remarked  to  Irving  “that  in  going  home 
he  had  fallen  through  a  grating  into  a  vault  beneath.  The  soli¬ 
tude,  he  said,  was  rather  dismal  at  first,  but  several  other  of  the 
guests  fell  in,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  they  had  on  the 
whole  quite  a  pleasant  night  of  it.” 

Two  of  Irving’s  elder  brothers  went  to  Columbia ;  he  was  too 
lazy,  he  hated  a  text-book.  So  it  had  been  in  his  school  days. 
At  home  he  would  read  anything  with  a  story  in  it.  He  fell  in 
love  with  the  sea  at  the  right  age,  pored  over  books  of  travel, 
and  wandered  wistfully  about  the  pier  heads,  longing  to  be  aboard 
one  of  those  ships,  outward  bound.  Private  trial  of  forecastle 
regimen,  salt  pork  and  bare  boards,  cured  him  of  that  phase.  He 
was  not  a  seeker  of  hardships ;  he  had  a  normal  instinct  for  the 
line  of  less  resistance.  It  was  easier  to  drift  into  a  lawyer’s  office 
than  to  get  up  lessons  at  Columbia.  It  was  easier  to  loaf  at  his 
desk  over  volumes  of  Sterne  and  Richardson  than  to  mug  up  the 
law.  It  was  more  fun  to  scribble  a  play  or  a  bit  of  description 
than  to  copy  briefs.  Irving  had  not  the  smallest  interest  in  legal 
matters,  and  never  learned  much  about  them.  At  sixteen  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  taken  into  the  office  where  his  brother  John  was  really 
studying  the  law.  At  nineteen  he  contrived  to  be  “Jonathan  Old- 
style”  in  his  brother  Peter’s  paper  and  also  clerk  to  a  well-known 
lawyer,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  And  he  was  supposed  to  be  marked 
for  death,  at  about  that  time,  by  the  “consumptive”  route  which 
carried  off  so  many  brilliant  youths  a  century  ago ;  there  was  a 
certain  romantic  glamor  about  it,  for  that  generation.  When 
Irving  came  of  age  in  1804,  his  older  brothers  sent  him  off  to  die 
happy  abroad.  Against  all  probabilities  and  even  proprieties  he 
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got  well  and  had  a  wonderful  lark  over  there  among  the  pretty 
women  and  other  attractions  of  Europe. 

His  zest  for  life  and  that  mysterious  adhesiveness  to  life  known 
as  a  “constitution”  pulled  him  through.  He  liked  sailoring  (abaft 
the  mast),  liked  land  travel,  liked  people  of  all  sorts.  He  met  a 
comic  little  American  doctor  from  Pennsylvania  who  piloted  him 
for  a  time  among  foreign  pitfalls.  Everything  was  amusing.  He 
could  be  angry  at  a  pinch  and  once  threw  a  French  porter  out  of 
his  room,  neck  and  crop,  for  trying  to  do  him  out  of  an  extra  tip. 
But  he  was  naturally  amiable,  liked  above  all  things  to  be  liked. 
A  sentence  in  a  letter  of  that  early  time  gives  the  key  to  him,  his 
strength  and  his  weakness :  “There  is  nothing  I  dread  more  than 
to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  Smellfungi  of  this  world.  I  therefore 
endeavor  to  be  pleased  with  everything  about  me.”  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  even  these  foreigners  think  him  a  faultfinder.  And 
he  shrank  all  his  life  from  the  possibility  of  making  himself  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  his  countrymen.  He  would,  he  declared,  far  rather  have 
their  good  will  than  their  good  opinion.  All  this  was  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  who 
followed  Irving  to  Europe  twenty  years  later,  told  Europe  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  her,  and  preferred  his  good  opinion  of  him¬ 
self  to  any  catered-for  good  will  of  his  countrymen. 

Irving’s  private  reactions  were  not  always  different  from 
Cooper’s,  but  he  kept  them  private.  In  his  letters  he,  too,  often 
compares  the  old  world  and  the  new  to  the  latter’s  advantage. 
He  is  a  partisan  about  scenery,  thinks  Charybdis  not  a  patch  on 
Hellgate.  Often  he  is  homesick  for  American  friends  and  even 
American  manners. 

During  this  first  stay  abroad  he  got  sundry  elder-brotherly  ad¬ 
monitions  about  the  use  of  his  time,  but  chose  his  own  path,  often 
on  droll  grounds.  His  brothers  were  anxious  that  he  should  do 
Italy  thoroughly.  Irving  spent  most  of  his  time  with  congenial 
friends  at  Rome,  and  departed  thence  only  for  a  long  stay  in 
Paris.  Paris,  he  decided,  was  the  place  for  real  instruction,  after 
all.  He  intended  to  make  profound  studies  there  in  botany,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  other  solid  subjects.  A  surviving  diary  registers  his 
attendance  at  a  lecture  now  and  then  and  at  the  theater  every 
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night.  He  was  extravagantly  fond  of  the  theater  all  his  life.  Now, 
at  twenty,  he  was  sternly  critical  of  European  performance. 

Somehow  all  this  cured  instead  of  killing  him.  He  came  home, 
after  two  years  of  it,  in  good  health  and  high  spirits  to  his  law 
office,  his  private  scribbling,  and  his  Lads  of  Kilkenny.  Hoffman, 
his  legal  employer,  was  fond  of  the  young  gentleman,  did  all  he 
could  to  induct  him  into  the  law,  or  at  least  to  qualify  him  for  its 
emoluments ;  even  provided  a  step-daughter  for  him  to  fall  in  love 
with.  But  these  next  few  years  he  was  primarily  the  buck  about 
town.  The  phase  flowered,  for  him  and  his  bosom  friend  Paulding, 
in  Salmagundi. 

“Our  intention  is  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old, 
correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age ;  this  is  an  arduous  task, 
and  therefore  we  undertake  it  with  confidence.  .  .  .”  What  a  per¬ 
fect  bit  of  literary  impudence  it  is !  Read  even  now,  these  papers 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  unsigned  effronteries  of  the 
Queen  Anne  wits  or  with  the  signed  ones  of  our  current  American 
Mercurials.  To  the  surprise  of  the  casual  young  authors,  their 
nonsense  at  once  captured  the  town.  Salmagundi  ran  to  twenty 
numbers,  each  of  them  attaining  several  editions,  and  lasted  a 
year.  Then  it  stopped  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun — not  because 
it  was  falling  off,  but  because  the  authors  were  annoyed  to  find 
that  their  publisher  (represented  in  the  prospectus  as  sharing 
their  own  “sublime  contempt  for  money”)  was  making  a  hand¬ 
some  thing  out  of  their  amateur  gambols. 

Somehow  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  that  the  Salmagundi 
papers  and  the  Knickerbocker  History ,  which  followed  a  year 
later,  struck  the  keynote  or  set  the  pace  for  a  kind  of  writing 
that  became  characteristic  of  New  York  City  and  the  “Knicker¬ 
bocker  School.”  This  school  duly  waxed  and  waned,  finally  pass¬ 
ing  out  (says  the  legend),  with  Saxe  and  William  Butler  along 
about  the  seventies.  But  the  truth  is,  Irving  and  his  friend  Pauld¬ 
ing  did  not  invent  a  mood  or  a  fashion,  they  expressed  something 
that  was  already  there,  alive  though  inarticulate,  in  their  little 
old  New  York,  and  that  still  lives  in  the  huge  chaotic  phalanstery 
of  our  time. 

One  ingredient  in  the  Salmagundi  pudding  has  had  less  credit 
than  it  deserves.  All  the  verses  “from  the  mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft, 
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Esq.,”  were  done  by  Irving’s  brother  William.  William  Irving, 
some  seventeen  years  the  elder,  had  staked  his  youngest  brother 
for  the  European  journey.  William  was  nearly  middle-aged  when 
the  nineteenth  century  arrived.  He  was  of  the  elder  age  in  breed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  birth.  These  Pindar  Cockloft  rhymes  are  excellent 
samples  of  eighteenth-century  satirical  verse,  witty,  smooth¬ 
flowing,  often  decidedly  broad.  Those  Irvings  could  write ! 

So  Salmagundi  appeared,  cut  its  dash,  suddenly  vanished.  Al¬ 
most  at  once  another  piece  of  collaborated  foolery  turned  up, 
with  another  Irving,  Peter,  as  second  party.  Planned  as  a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  a  pompous  local  chronicle  of  the  hour,  it  was  barely 
begun  when  Peter  was  called  to  England  on  business.  Washington, 
alone  with  it,  changed  the  original  plan  and  produced  an  im¬ 
mortal  fantasy,  the  History  of  New  York ,  by  “Dietrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker.”  Meanwhile  the  Matilda  Hoffman  romance  had  run  its 
course ;  she  was  dead  at  eighteen  of  the  fashionable  complaint 
that  had  nearly  made  an  end  of  her  lover.  Irving  was  left  to  his 
honest  if  carefully  nourished  sorrow.  Lost  loveliness,  beauty  and 
virtue  torn  from  masculine  yearning  by  the  hand  of  death,  was  the 
favorite  theme  of  our  sentimentalists,  to  Poe  and  beyond.  Irving 
duly  mourned — and  finished  his  burlesque  History  of  New  York. 

To  his  surprise  it  brought  in  some  money.  How  amusing!  But 
he  (had  no  idea  of  writing  for  a  living,  then  or  for  a  long  time 
after.  A  gentleman  should  keep  his  amateur  standing.  “His  whole 
soul  recoiled,”  says  his  nephew  Pierre,  admiringly,  “from  the  idea 
of  dependence  upon  literature  for  his  daily  bread.” 

Not  that  money  was  no  object.  By  this  time  it  was  distinctly 
important  for  him  to  find  something  profitable  to  do.  He  made 
little  or  nothing  at  the  law.  The  family  business  of  which  Pierre 
speaks  vaguely  was  in  plain  English  the  hardware  trade.  It  was 
not  doing  too  well.  An  English  branch  under  the  management  of 
Peter  was  having  its  struggle.  Peter  was  an  amiable  dilettante  by 
nature.  Young  brother  Washington  gave  no  promise  of  usefulness 
in  practical  affairs. 

He  lived  for  some  years  in  an  awkward  jumble  of  impulses  and 
inhibitions.  He  worried  about  the  future  without  being  able  to 
apply  common  sense  to  the  present.  He  hankered  for  a  literary 
career  but  despised  such  a  career  unless  it  were  pursued  under 
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subsidy.  Later,  when  he  did  take  seriously  to  the  pen,  he  longed 
for  a  “competency,”  but  spent  his  money  as  fast  as  it  came  in, 
hating  himself  for  his  imprudence.  Now,  after  the  writing  of  the 
Knickerbocker  History ,  his  brothers  arranged  the  subsidy.  They 
gave  him  a  minor  partnership  in  the  hardware  business,  that 
should  yield  him  enough  to  live  on  comfortably  in  exchange  for 
some  vague  legal  services  nobody  believed  in.  They  were  really 
giving  him  freedom  to  cultivate  literature  at  his  leisure.  The  rec¬ 
ognized  genius  of  the  family  was  to  be  suitably  coddled. 

So  the  handsome  and  brilliant  New  Yorker  who  presently  de¬ 
parted  once  more  for  Europe,  this  time  for  a  stay  of  seventeen 
years,  looked  to  carry  neither  the  label  nor  the  cares  of  the  family 
trade  upon  his  elegant  travels.  He  was,  it  seemed,  on  Easy  Street. 
But  men  of  business  do  not  uniformly  prosper,  there  are  hard 
times  even  for  substantial  hardware  merchants.  Irving  was  barely 
landed  in  England  when  he  found  himself  mired  down  in  commer¬ 
cial  squalor.  Visiting  his  brother  Peter  at  Liverpool,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  him  living  handsomely  there.  But  Peter,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  was  not  well,  and  as  soon  as  Washington  appeared  his 
illness  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Affairs  at  the  office  were  clearly 
being  neglected.  Irving  tried  to  take  them  in  hand,  found  them 
much  muddled,  studied  book-keeping,  and  spent  months  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  revive  a  dying  concern. 

Meanwhile  Peter  resigned  himself  (rather  easily)  to  be  an  in¬ 
valid,  retiring  to  his  sister’s  care  at  Birmingham.  Thereafter,  to 
make  a  short  matter  of  it,  Peter  was  to  be  a  constant  and  toler¬ 
ably  complacent  charge  upon  his  younger  brother.  In  fact  it  was 
the  family  amateur  and  butterfly,  the  idle  apprentice,  who  gradu¬ 
ally  took  the  burden  of  the  whole  connection  on  his  sensitive 
shoulders.  His  literary  software,  after  all,  paid  best.  Irving  never 
seems  to  have  noticed  the  irony  in  this.  He  might  be  restive  under 
the  yoke,  he  was  never  resentful.  There  was  an  uncommonly  warm 
feeling  among  all  these  brothers.  Washington  had  no  greater 
pleasure  than  making  money  or  borrowing  money  for  Peter.  For 
Peter’s  sake,  and  Ebenezer’s,  and  Ebenezer’s  girls’,  he  learned  in 
time  to  plod  profitably  with  his  pen  and  to  bargain  shrewdly  with 
his  publishers. 

But  this  was  still  a  long  way  ahead.  After  Peter  and  he  had  got 
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rid  of  their  hardware  troubles  (“as  the  surest  mode  of  extrica¬ 
tion,”  says  Pierre  blandly)  by  way  of  the  bankruptcy  court, 
Washington  was  more  than  ever  set  against  regular  employment. 
He  had  done  a  little  magazine  editing  in  America,  found  it  not 
very  easy — disliked  the  confinement  of  it,  the  drudgery  over  manu¬ 
scripts  and  proof-sheets.  He  hated  to  write  criticism,  preferred  to 
tell  the  truth  but  “could  not  bear  to  inflict  pain.”  Chiefly  he 
loathed  being  chained  to  an  office.  And  now,  soon  after  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  experience,  his  brothers  at  home  found,  they  thought,  the 
perfect  thing  for  him,  a  post  in  the  Navy  Department,  virtually 
an  under-secretaryship,  with  a  snug  salary  of  $2,400 — a  lot  of 
money  in  the  year  1818. 

To  their  surprise  and  somewhat  to  their  irritation,  Washington 
turned  it  down  without  a  quiver.  He  was  the  baby  brother,  but 
not  so  young  by  now,  a  wandering  bachelor  of  thirty-five,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Peter  and  he  threatened  to  become  perma¬ 
nent  pensioners  on  their  brothers  Ebenezer  and  William.  But  he 
flatly  declines  this  comfortable  place  at  home,  “does  not  wish  to 
undertake  any  situation  that  must  involve  him  in  such  a  routine  of 
duties  as  to  prevent  his  attending  to  literary  pursuits.”  Promptly 
he  made  his  decision,  aware  of  its  apparent  vagueness,  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  it  would  cause,  and  so  much  disturbed  by  the  need 
of  deciding  that  for  months  he  could  not  write  a  line. 

About  his  writing  and  his  failures  to  write  then  and  for  some 
time  after  hung  the  coquettish  air  of  the  amateur,  the  man  of 
temperament  who  must  be  in  the  mood  or  he  will  attempt  noth¬ 
ing.  Absurd  and  exasperating  and  in  this  case  absolutely  right ! 
Irving’s  best  work  was  all  done  by  mood  or,  if  you  like,  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  was  right  to  wait  for  it.  He  was  right  to  refuse  the  Navy 
job.  He  was  right  to  dawdle  about  Europe,  so  long  as  he  felt  the 
mysterious  thing  was  likely  to  happen  to  him  there  rather  than 
elsewhere.  From  Europe,  during  that  seventeen  years’  absence, 
came  The  Sketch  Book ,  Bracehridge  Hall ,  The  Tales  of  a  Trav¬ 
eller ,  The  Alhambra — all  the  finest  flowering  of  his  genius.  He 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

Other  people  of  course  did  not.  His  brothers  wondered  and 
grieved.  To  do  them  justice,  they  grieved  more  at  his  refusal  to 
come  home  than  at  his  refusal  of  the  Navy  post.  And  in  course 
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of  time  sundry  patriots  over  here  began  to  ask  the  questions  com¬ 
monly  posed  to  literary  expatriates.  They  wanted  to  know  if  his 
own  country  wasn’t  good  enough  for  him ;  they  accused  him  of 
toadying  to  rank  and  wealth,  of  wasting  his  time  in  unAmerican 
company  and  pursuits.  Irving  was  not  a  robust  soul.  When  pres¬ 
ently  some  human  gnat  began  sending  him  all  the  unfavorable 
comments  on  his  work  and  his  character  that  could  be  found  in 
American  newspapers,  he  suffered.  Was  he  in  truth  losing  the 
good  will  he  so  coveted  from  his  countrymen?  He  mourned — and 
stayed.  His  feelings  could  be  easily  affected,  but  not  his  conduct, 
for  though  he  was  not  a  fighter,  he  was  a  mighty  resister. 

He  had  now  determined  to  live  by  his  pen,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  he  could  work  better  in  Europe  than  here.  He  meant  anyhow 
to  succeed  before  he  came  home.  His  powers  he  did  not  think  too 
much  of.  His  kingdom,  he  knew,  was  that  of  “fancy  and  feeling.” 
His  work,  he  said,  might  appear  light  and  trifling  “in  our  coun¬ 
try  of  philosophers  and  politicians,”  but  it  was  his  own:  “I  seek 
only  to  blow  a  flute  accompaniment  in  the  national  concert,  and 
leave  others  to  play  the  fiddle  and  French  horn.” 

Before  long  The  Sketch  Book  vindicated  him  in  his  brothers’ 
eyes,  and  fluted  its  way  to  instant  favor  both  here  and  abroad. 
Lofty  John  Murray,  who  had  jibbed  at  introducing  it  to  the 
British  public,  was  now  glad  to  reprint  it  as  well  as  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  History.  And  at  once  attempts  were  made  to  bind  the  new 
star  to  various  chariots.  Scott  incredibly  offered  him  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  his  new  Anti- Jacobin  weekly.  Murray  a  little  later  prom¬ 
ised  him  a  large  salary  to  conduct  a  new  monthly  magazine,  and 
dangled  before  him  a  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  anything  he 
might  write  for  the  Quarterly  Review.  Irving  declined  the  editor¬ 
ships  on  the  old  ground  of  his  aversion  to  routine,  and  ignored 
the  Quarterly  offer  because  that  publication  had  always  been  hos¬ 
tile  to  America. 

One  article,  unluckily,  he  did  for  the  Quarterly  at  Murray’s  in¬ 
sistence — a  sizable  notice  of  his  own  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada ,  for  which  Murray  paid  him  a  hundred  pounds.  There 
was  precedent  for  anonymous  self-reviewing  in  those  days ;  Scott’s 
article  on  the  W averley  Novels  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  a 
rather  flagrant  case.  Irving  had  the  excuse  that  his  article  was 
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elucidatory  rather  than  critical,  that  it  was  written  some  time 
after  the  work  involved,  and  that  the  hundred-pound  fee  was  not 
bargained  for  but  unexpectedly  sent  him  by  Murray.  These  ex¬ 
planations  followed  a  challenge  of  his  conduct  in  an  American 
magazine.  The  hundred-pound  honorarium  is  the  weak  item  in 
the  whole  affair.  Irving  did  not  refuse  the  windfall.  The  incident 
reveals  a  certain  lack  of  moral  fastidiousness  which  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  among  them  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Cooper  leaned  backward  in  all  those  matters  of  personal 
scruple  about  which  Irving  was  flexible  if  not  lax.  Cooper  could 
never  have  maneuvered  for  place,  or  lobbied  at  Washington  for  a 
private  interest,  or  chosen  bankruptcy  as  the  easiest  way  out  of 
business  obligations,  or  turned  out  an  Astoria  for  an  Astor. 
Irving,  to  be  sure,  took  pride  in  having  taken  no  alms  from  John 
Jacob.  But  he  had  the  profits  of  Astoria ,  a  potboiler  which  was 
mainly  the  work  of  his  nephew  Pierre,  and  drew  a  fat  fee  as  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  Astor  estate.  “Irving  is  to  be  executor, 
and  report  says  with  a  legacy  of  $50,000,”  wrote  Cooper  in  1848. 
“What  an  instinct  that  man  has  for  gold !”  Cooper  was  wrong 
about  the  legacy,  made  no  allowance  for  the  man  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  temper,  and  exaggerated  a  blemish  into  a  fatal  fault,  but  the 
blemish  was  there. 

Irving’s  seventeen  years  abroad  fall  into  two  fat  periods  divided 
by  a  lean  one.  Between  1818  and  1824  he  produced  The  Sketch 
Book  and  its  two  successors.  The  third  book,  Bracehridge  Hall , 
was  received  well  but  not  so  warmly.  The  entertainer  was  easily 
persuaded  that  his  trick  was  done,  his  song  sung.  He  grew  nervous 
about  the  future,  talked  continually  of  the  elusive  competency. 
Peter  was  now  altogether  on  his  hands ;  an  attempt  to  set  him  up 
in  the  new  steamboat  business  resulted  in  a  loss.  The  writer  must 
write;  but  what  should  he  write  about?  Just  at  this  moment  “the 
scribblers  of  the  press”  in  America  began  to  taunt  him  with 
absenteeism  and  a  falling-off  in  his  work.  In  The  Sketch  Book  he 
had  done  a  vigorous  paper  on  the  English  attitude  toward  Amer¬ 
ica.  Now,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  he  had  the  impulse  to  leave 
his  role  of  entertainer  and  lecture  his  countrymen.  Cooper  did  ex¬ 
actly  this  a  few  years  later,  with  a  result  Irving  could  not  have 
endured.  The  unfinished  American  Essays  on  which  Irving  was  at 
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work  for  a  while,  in  the  Paris  of  1825,  might  have  been  the  end  of 
his  popularity  at  home.  “Manners,”  “National  Prejudices,” 
“Treatment  of  Strangers,”  are  some  of  the  titles  as  set  down  in 
his  notebook.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  just  then  he  was  called 
to  Spain,  where  his  fancy  came  to  life  again,  and  where  he  learned 
what  to  do  with  his  time  when  fancy  went  off  the  job.  Didactic 
essays  were  not  his  line.  He  seems  to  have 
baked  American  Essays  before  he  left  for  Spain,  and  never  tried 
anything  else  of  the  kind. 

This  four-year  stretch  in  Spain  resulted  in  the  Life  of  Colum¬ 
bus ,  the  Companions  of  Columbus ,  The  Conquest  of  Granada ,  and 
The  Alhambra.  In  1832  he  came  back  at  last  to  America,  a  man 
of  fifty,  his  best  original  work  behind  him.  Of  the  later  books, 
Astoria  and  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  were  hack¬ 
work,  and  only  the  surface  was  his  own.  The  Life  of  Goldsmith 
was  but  a  hastily  enlarged  version  of  a  sketch  he  had  done  in  Paris 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  Life  of  Washington  was  the 
creditable  and  highly  labored  work  of  an  old  man  who  could  not 
drop  the  pen.  Wolfert’s  Roost  is  a  faint  swan-song  of  fancy,  a 
pleasant  echo  of  the  facile,  gracious  tune  of  his  prime. 

With  this  we  may  leave  the  writer  for  a  glance  at  the  personage 
who  so  enchanted  his  world  for  half  a  century,  and  who  survives 
for  our  world  as  one  of  the  most  endearing  of  minor  immortals, 
among  Dick  Steele  and  Goldsmith,  Charles  Lamb  and  shy  FitzGer¬ 
ald  and  the  bubbling  Autocrat.  He  was  a  man  of  sentiment,  of  his 
time.  He  wept  over  Little  Nell  and  praised  the  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor  (his  not  remote  offspring).  But  in  his  work  sensibility 
was  seldom  abandoned  by  humor,  its  natural  guardian.  Perhaps 
there  was  more  of  Sterne  in  him  and  less  of  Goldsmith  than  has 
been  recognized.  Much  of  his  charm  is  in  his  easy  blend  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  mockery.  Was  the*world  more  amused,  or  touched,  by  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Ichabod  Crane?  by  Parson  Primrose  and  Uncle 
Toby?  Or  Falstaff?  Irving’s  humor  goes  to  the  depths  of  our  ra¬ 
cial  genius.  It  protected  him  in  his  own  living  experience.  He  was 
more  of  a  laughing  person  than  his  solemn  biographer  cares  to 
present.  For  instance,  he  mourned  his  Matilda  and  never  forgot 
her.  But  he  was  by  no  means  the  anchorite  of  love  whose  image 
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his  Boswell  succeeded  in  imposing  on  two  generations.  He  mourned 
his  lost  Matilda  but  went  by  no  means  unconsoled.  Having  wor¬ 
shiped  an  angel  once,  he  could  adore  a  petticoat  all  his  life.  No 
bachelor  ever  had  a  sharper  eye  for  a  lovely  woman.  His  letters 
are  full  of  connoisseurship.  Woman  is  the  only  sight  he  never 
wearies  of  seeing  on  his  travels.  When  he  reaches  a  new  country 
or  a  strange  village,  its  females  are  the  fauna  on  which  he  invari¬ 
ably  takes  notes.  He  is  an  expert  in  contours  and  a  past  master 
of  bright  eyes. 

Nor  was  he  a  mere  dilettante  in  such  matters.  In  those  early 
years  of  the  century  he  had  been  like  other  young  men  in  a  rather 
free-living  community.  Matilda  Hoffman  was  for  him  what  the 
Madonna  has  been  for  many  an  erring  poet  who  seeks  his  daily 
food  in  quite  other  quarters.  Within  a  couple  of  years  of  her  death 
he  was  half  in  love  with  the  fascinating  Widow  Renwick,  last  of 
Robert  Burns’s  Jeanies.  And  even  at  the  moment  when  his  soul 
was  paying  its  vows  to  Matilda,  his  mind  had  kept  up  a  flirtatious 
correspondence  with  lively  Mary  Fairlie,  original  of  Sophie 
Sparkle  in  Salmagundi.  The  coquette  was  willing,  but  the  saint 
won. 

Then  in  the  early  1820’s,  while  he  was  junketing  about  Europe, 
Irving  met  a  family  of  English  Fosters  at  Dresden,  a  widow  and 
four  daughters,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest,  Emily.  He  was 
free  of  their  household,  welcome  as  an  attractive  acquaintance. 
But  when  the  test  came,  either  the  girl  would  not  have  him  or  the 
mother  (daughter  of  an  earl)  decided  against  the  match.  What 
wonder?  The  pleasant  American,  author  of  some  agreeable 
sketches  and  presentable  enough  in  a  drawing-room,  lacked  both 
birth  and  fortune  as  a  parti.  Also  he  was  forty  and  the  girl  still 
in  her  teens. 

This  was  Irving’s  last  impulse  toward  marriage,  but,  short  of 
the  bond,  his  later  life  was  full  of  feminine  presences  and  offices. 
He  attracted  women.  Mary  Shelley  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
inclined  toward  him  at  one  time;  luckily  for  Irving,  perhaps,  it 
chanced  to  be  the  time  of  his  passion  for  little  Emily  Foster. 
And  there  was  an  Antoinette  Bolvillier  whom  he  met  at  Madrid 
later  on.  .  .  .  But  he  had  no  overpowering  need  for  a  mate,  and 
his  old  bachelorhood  wTas  that  of  an  uncle  affectionately  coddled 
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and  deferred  to  by  a  swarm  of  nieces  and  feminine  friends.  The 
little  place  on  the  Hudson  he  had  planned  for  a  modest  hermitage 
became  the  home  of  his  invalid  brother  Ebenezer  and  his  girls,  an 
asylum  for  Peter,  and  a  sort  of  family  gathering-place  for  the 
whole  connection.  Irving  liked  to  have  it  so,  but  his  hospitality 
was  costly.  He  made  a  good  deal  of  money  but  spent  freely  and 
invested  foolishly.  His  simple  hermitage  became  a  roomy  mongrel 
“mansion”  in  the  worst  taste.  Probably  some  silly  niece  persuaded 
him  to  change  “The  Roost”  to  the  Victorian  banality  of  “Sunny- 
side.”  He  made  costly  and  dubious  “improvements”  of  his  grounds. 
His  later  years  were  by  no  means  free  from  money  worries.  The 
Life  of  Washington  was  his  last  desperate  effort  toward  the  ever- 
elusive  competency  he  had  pursued  for  fifty  years. 

But  he  was  not  a  lonely  man,  far  from  it.  He  had  his  household 
womenkind,  his  brothers,  his  friends.  His  brother  Peter  was  always 
first  in  his  mind  and  heart.  He  was  fond  of  the  others,  Ebenezer 
and  William  and  John ;  Peter  he  called  “his  other  half.”  Peter 
must  always  have  an  even  share  of  any  good  fortune  he  might 
win.  Peter  came  home  at  last  from  Paris  where  he  had  so  long 
played  the  invalid-about-town.  He  had  his  room  at  Sunnyside  and 
also  an  apartment  in  the  city  where  his  urban  tastes  could  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  Certainly  Peter’s  death  was  the  deepest  sorrow  of  Irving’s 
life,  Matilda  or  no  Matilda.  Washington  Irving,  always  “delicate” 
and  often  ill,  had  the  stamina  to  survive  his  favorite  brother  by 
twenty  years.  At  seventy-two  he  was  thrown  heavily  on  his  head 
from  a  horse.  He  reported  himself  “telescoped,”  but  quickly  un¬ 
folded  and  was  none  the  worse.  He  died  at  seventy-six,  after  some 
months  of  piteous  insomnia,  his  Life  of  Washington  just  finished. 
There  was  a  mighty  outflow  of  regret  and  affection  from  his 
countrymen  and  the  world  at  large,  whose  good  will  he  had  not 
sought  in  vain. 

How  much  did  he  sacrifice  to  that  attainment?  How  much  did 
his  character  lack  of  heroic  strength,  and  his  genius  of  the  highest 
achievement?  Not  a  little.  But  he  was  confessedly  a  flute-player. 
He  shrank  from  the  asperities  of  controversy  and  the  brutalities 
of  practical  politics.  He  dreaded  the  scurrility  of  an  American 
press  as  yet  unchastened  by  Cooper’s  relentless  bludgeon,  the  law. 
In  1838  a  deputation  from  Tammany  Hall  offered  him  the  mayor- 
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alty  of  New  York,  and  put  him  into  a  dreadful  flutter.  Politics  at 
best  meant  antagonism,  and  this  was  not  for  him.  Diplomacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  game  of  maneuvering  and  accommodation 
which  he  found  quite  in  his  line ;  he  half  believed  it  was  what  he 
was  “really  cut  out  for.”  He  was  happy  and  useful  in  Spain. 

At  home  he  took  care  to  make  no  enmities  even  with  the  future. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  salute  a  new  literary  age,  far  removed 
from  the  romantic  flatulence  of  the  thirties  and  forties,  farther 
still  from  the  elegant  eighteenth-century  trifling  to  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  bred.  He  admired  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  as  it  appeared  in  the  new  Atlantic  Monthly ,  and  was 
pleased  when  Holmes  came  to  see  him  at  Sunnyside.  Indeed  the 
Brahmin  and  the  Knickerbocker  were  near  kinsmen  in  some  ways. 
In  his  last  year  Irving  had  breadth  and  vitality  enough  to  admire 
certain  new  works  which  in  their  very  excellences  announced  the 
passing  of  his  own  era.  He  expected  Doctor  Thorne  to  bore  him, 
but  found  it  original  and  interesting.  And  he  lived  to  commend  two 
novels  still  more  remote  in  theme  and  feeling  from  anything  he 
had  known :  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

His  day  was  past,  but  it  was  safe.  His  flute  would  ring  on,  small 
and  clear,  while  many  a  shrill  fiddle  and  loud  horn  found  silence 
upon  the  velvet  curtain  of  oblivion. 


VI.  COOPER 


by  Alfred  Stanford 

To  dismiss  the  work  of  Cooper  with  a  shrug  is  both  easy  and, 
to  some  extent,  fashionable.  Probably  no  writer  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  ever  had  such  gaps.  When  Cooper’s  pen  slips,  it  slips 
wide  of  its  mark.  There  are  places  in  Cooper’s  writing  where  over¬ 
punctuation,  dependent  clauses  and  bastard  pronouns  of  obscure 
antecedent  seem  linked  in  one  vast  conspiracy  to  defeat  his  mean¬ 
ing  forever.  There  are  other  passages  that  fairly  quiver  with  the 
sense  of  life  they  convey,  the  depth  of  the  mystery — whether  of 
man  or  of  universe — they  so  unerringly  reveal.  Cooper  is  a  writer 
of  shining  achievement.  That  he  was  a  man  of  strong  contradic¬ 
tions  should  not  distract  us  from  the  quality  of  that  achievement. 
The  beauty  that  lies  in  his  prose  is  the  beauty  he  achieved  by 
poetic  feeling. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  quality  did  not  escape 
Joseph  Conrad.  In  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters  we  read:  “The  road 
to  legitimate  realism  is  through  poetic  feeling,  and  he  [Cooper] 
possesses  that  ...  In  the  case  of  the  writer  at  least  .  .  .  the 
profound  sympathy,  the  artistic  insight  have  withstood  the  brutal 
shock  of  facts  and  the  wear  of  laborious  years.  He  has  never  re¬ 
gretted  his  surrender.”  There  are  few  literary  tributes  more  gra¬ 
cious  than  this  tribute  of  Conrad’s.  There  are  few  that  are  more 
accurate.  Balzac,  for  example,  becomes  the  jacket  blurb  writer 
when  he  exclaims  of  Cooper’s  sea  pieces :  “Over  the  majesty  of  that 
element  Cooper  has  won  undisputed  dominion,”  and  “How  his 
pages  glow  with  creative  fire !” 

It  is  not  fair  to  charge  Balzac  too  heavily  on  this  score,  how¬ 
ever.  For  of  the  difficult,  important  and  unique  Cooper,  there  has 
been  an  unusual  dearth  of  penetrating  appraisal.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Cooper  can  be  called  the  father  of  American  romance,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  most  prolific  early  creators,  biographic  inter¬ 
pretations  have  been  few.  Except  for  Professor  Lounsbury’s  vol- 
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ume  on  Cooper,  which  was  published  in  1883,  nothing  of  honest, 
final  or  comprehensive  importance  has  been  written  about  his  life 
and  his  work.1  It  is  quite  as  though  Fate  had  placed  within  the 
power  of  his  descendants  the  execution  of  his  expressed  wish — that 
there  be  no  rehearsal  of  his  life  after  his  death. 

That  Cooper’s  work  gives  him  an  important  position  in  Ameri¬ 
can  letters  is  apparent  the  moment  we  examine  his  contribution 
with  more  than  superficial  attention.  To  begin  with,  Cooper  was 
an  innovator.  With  him  began  the  sea  story  in  its  fullest  form. 
Before  Cooper  the  sea  story  existed.  But  never  as  a  serious  art 
medium.  From  Cooper’s  pen,  in  The  Pilot ,  came  the  first  book  that 
gave  to  the  world  a  complete  picture  of  the  brooding  mystery 
that  hovers  over  the  life  of  ships  and  the  lives  of  those  who  man 
them. 

The  Pilot ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  literary  seaman’s  protest 
against  the  inaccuracies  and  false  realism  of  Scott’s  Pirate.  It  is 
enough  to  make  Cooper  secure  in  our  esteem  to  remember  that  the 
world  waited  a  hundred  years  for  the  only  successor  who  has  yet 
appeared — Conrad. 

To  a  writer  of  sea  tales  it  is  of  very  vivid  interest  to  see  how 
closely  some  of  the  practical  questions  that  were  in  Cooper’s 
mind  parallel  those  of  a  modern  writer  on  the  same  subject. 
Cooper  recognized  clearly  that  unfamiliar  sea  terms  in  themselves 
might  bore  even  the  most  patient  reader.  Yet  he  felt,  be  the  terms 
familiar  or  not,  they  must  be  used  precisely  as  they  would  be  used 
at  sea.  Something  greater  than  the  literal  meaning  of  words  would 
live  to  capture  the  reader  and  bring  to  him  a  new  sense  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  this  integrity  of  language  and  integrity  of  subject  were 
completely  preserved  and  passed  along  without  apology,  the 
reader  would  see  and  feel  what  the  writer  saw  and  felt. 

When  Cooper  published  The  Pilot  he  was  an  established  success 
in  a  wholly  different  field.  The  first  books  of  the  Leather  Stocking 
Tales  had  firmly  entrenched  him  with  a  large  following.  Loud  were 
the  prophecies  of  failure  and  abrupt  obscurity  when  it  became 
known  that  the  next  book  was  a  tale  of  the  sea.  But  Cooper  was 

i  Mr.  Stanford  wrote  this  before  the  publication  (1931)  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  by  Henry  Walton  Boynton,  which  presents  new  material  and  fresh  in¬ 
terpretations. — Editor. 
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a  great  artist.  He  was  a  skilled  and  experienced  seaman.  Despite 
the  unpopular  subject  and  fears  as  to  the  technical  terms,  The 
Pilot  was  a  pronounced  success.  The  public  welcomed  it. 

And  in  the  course  of  time  appeared  The  Water  Witch ,  Wing 
and  Wing ,  The  Two  Admirals ,  and  several  other  sea  pieces  of 
extraordinary,  almost  supernatural  power. 

Here  is  a  clew  to  Cooper’s  poetic  interpretation  of  the  sea.  He 
loved  the  space  the  sea  alone  can  give.  But  in  addition  he  knew 
the  sea.  More  particularly  he  knew  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay 
and  of  Long  Island  Sound.  For  many  years  he  lived  on  a  farm 
at  New  Rochelle.  From  his  veranda  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound 
were  not  distant. 

To  one  who  has  sailed  the  Sound,  the  essentials  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  Water  Witch  by  His  Majesty’s  cruiser  have  an  accuracy 
that  approaches  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Pilot.  With  in¬ 
nate  instinct  Cooper  selects  the  points  that  would  fix  themselves 
in  any  seaman’s  mind.  He  conveys  their  position  and  their  hazard 
with  superb  economy. 

His  prose  can  hold  a  landsman  breathless  all  the  way  up  the 
East  River,  through  Hell  Gate,  then  straightaway  from  Throg’s 
Neck  bearing  to  the  Eastward.  You  are  actually  aboard  the 
Water  Witch  on  that  exciting  chase.  You  pass  Lloyd’s  Neck, 
Eaton’s,  Stratford  Shoal,  Faulkner’s  Island,  and  around  to  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  off  Montauk.  In  the  earlier  scenes  of  The 
Water  Witch ,  off  Spermacetti  Cove  and  Sandy  Llook,  the  same 
security  of  detail  is  observable.  What  Cooper  writes  is  indispu¬ 
tably  real  to  him.  Cooper  has  the  gift  of  all  born  seamen — geo¬ 
graphic  sympathy 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Cooper’s  marine  writing  is 
his  uncanny  evocation  of  the  supernatural.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  The  Water  Witch ,  like  a  good  magician,  he  contrives  a 
foundation  that  will  support  the  mystery  and  mood  of  his  char¬ 
acters.  The  ship  is  pictured  as  slight,  delicate,  attuned  to  light 
winds  and  the  fine  navigation  of  shallow  passages.  She  is  sensitive 
beyond  words  to  the  touch  of  her  master,  the  no  less  supernatural 
“Skimmer  of  the  Seas.” 

For  a  figurehead,  the  Water  Witch  has  a  green  maiden.  The 
“Skimmer  of  the  Seas”  refers  to  her  as  our  “green  lady,” 
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“goddess.”  In  her  outstretched  hands  beneath  the  bowsprit  she 
holds  an  open  book.  The  leaves  turn  at  the  Skimmer’s  command 
and  reveal  messages  of  Delphic  subtlety. 

As  Cooper  manages  his  ship  and  his  man  in  their  free-booting 
trade  off  New  York,  ship  and  man  and  sea  are  one.  They  are  in¬ 
tegrated.  Their  mystery  blends  with  the  night.  The  Water  Witch 
is  a  fit  craft  for  “the  confident  audacity”  of  her  blockade-running 
master.  Cooper  calls  her  a  “marine  humming  bird.” 

Yet  in  Cooper’s  hands  this  image  can  enlarge.  In  the  end,  when 
she  catches  on  fire,  we  read — “but  an  instant  before  the  swelling 
canvas,  the  dusky  spars,  and  the  faint  lines  of  cordage,  were  only 
to  be  traced  by  the  glimmering  of  the  stars  ;  now  the  whole  hamper 
of  the  ship  was  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  obscure  background 
against  which  it  was  drawn  in  distinct  lines.  The  sight  was  fear¬ 
fully  beautiful;  beautiful  for  it  showed  the  symmetry  and  fine 
outlines  of  the  vessel’s  rig,  resembling  the  effect  of  a  group  of 
statuary  by  torch-light — fearful,  since  the  dark  void  beyond 
seemed  to  declare  their  isolated  and  helpless  state.” 

This  is  typical  of  the  flexibility  of  Cooper’s  images — typical 
of  their  breathless  majesty.  Typical  too,  alas,  of  his  incredibly 
difficult  style. 

A  ship  outlined  but  dimly  against  the  stars,  sailing  on  in  the 
calm  night.  The  sweeping  flames  transmute  her  sails  into  sudden 
definition  as  huge  masses,  her  cordage — from  faint  lines  into  sharp 
relief.  The  beauty,  the  compelling  dramatic  power  of  that  image, 
must  be  drawn  bodily  by  the  reader  out  of  a  morass  of  hanging 
participles  and  paralyzing  punctuation.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
idea  is  there. 

In  The  Pilot  again  we  meet  a  ship  maneuvered  at  night.  Again 
we  sail  through  hazardous  passages  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown 
pilot  of  mysterious  importance  and  confident  bearing,  whom  even 
the  author  does  not  reveal  as  John  Paul  Jones.  In  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  The  Pilot  Cooper  gives  us  a  quick  marine  vignette 
which  is  typical  of  the  economical  moments  of  his  style.  In  an 
extraordinary  way,  it  is  typical  too  of  the  sea.  So  often  the  sea 
and  its  shadowed  waves  yield  but  a  brief  glimpse.  Then,  with 
equally  mysterious  economy,  all  is  concealed  again. 

We  see  the  schooner  Ariel  from  the  deck  of  the  frigate.  “At 
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times  she  was  entirely  hid  from  view,  when  the  faint  lines  of  her 
raking  masts  would  again  be  discovered,  issuing  as  it  were  from 
the  ocean,  and  continuing  to  ascend,  until  the  hull  itself  would 
appear,  thrusting  its  bows  into  the  air,  surrounded  by  foam,  and 
apparently  ready  to  take  its  flight  into  another  element.” 

Not  only  does  this  fragment  evoke  a  picture  of  the  Ariel ,  but 
also  it  brings  before  the  mind  the  broad  shifting  masses  of  water 
that  are  waves,  and  the  numbers  of  them  that  are  the  ocean  as  it 
tosses  for  miles  beneath  the  sky. 

That  Cooper’s  position  as  a  writer  does  not  rest  more  firmly 
on  these  pictures  of  the  sea  is  hard  to  understand.  Comparative 
weighing  of  the  marine  pieces  and  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales  may 
be  futile.  But  the  neglect  of  his  marine  achievements  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  wilderness  stories  is  the  neglect  of  a  part  of  his 
work  that  is  solidly  represented  in  his  life  as  well  as  his  work.  For 
after  being  expelled  from  Yale,  Cooper  shipped  before  the  mast 
aboard  the  brig  Stirling.  He  prepared  assiduously  for  a  commis- 

won.  Not  only 

did  he  serve  his  sea  duty,  but  during  one  winter  he  supervised  the 
building  of  the  sixteen-gun  brig  Oneida  on  the  wild  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  Cooper  as  an 
innovator  in  the  sea  story  form.  He  wrote  directly  out  of  the 
marine  experience  of  his  youth.  In  his  Leather  Stocking  Tales  it 
is  interesting  to  find  Cooper  again  an  innovator,  and — equally  in¬ 
teresting — again  to  find  him  writing  from  the  impact  of  his  own 
observed  experience.  The  woods  and  the  Indians  played  living 
roles  in  Cooper’s  early  life.  When,  in  the  fall  of  1790,  Cooper’s 
father  assembled  his  family  of  thirteen  in  their  new  wilderness 
home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego,  the  Six  Nations  were  yet  a 
power  in  the  Mohawk  region.  From  the  time  Cooper  was  thirteen 
months  old,  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  redskin.  His  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  that  stretched  for  inter¬ 
minable  miles  to  the  westward.  Meeting  wildcat,  wolf  and  bear  was 
a  common  occurrence  in  his  boyhood  life. 

It  is  to  the  impact  of  these  early  experiences  on  his  imagination 
that  we  owe  The  Deerslayer ,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  the  Path¬ 
finder  and  the  rest  of  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales.  It  is  on  these 
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books  that  his  popular  fame  rests  to-day.  To  understand  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  literary  invention  they  represented,  we  need  to  recall 
something  of  the  literary  fashion  of  the  time.  The  America  of 
Cooper’s  time  had  not  yet  thrown  off  her  intellectual  dependence 
on  England. 

Although  born  in  1789,  Cooper  did  not  begin  to  write  until  he 
was  thirty — in  1819.  The  decade  that  followed  is  Cooper’s  lit¬ 
erary  generation.  The  fiction  of  that  time  and  until  Cooper’s 
Leather  Stocking  Tales  had  been  concerned  solely  with  romantic, 
sentimental,  and  moral  pictures  of  English  society  life.  American 
authors — what  few  there  were — usually  published  their  work  in 
England  first.  Upon  English  approbation  hung  the  fate  of  a  book 
in  America.  One  obscure  writer — John  Burr  of  Philadelphia — 
preceded  Cooper  by  a  few  years  in  writing  fiction  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  scene.  But  his  fame  was  largely  local.  His  stories  for  the  most 
part  were  borrowed  stories  with  the  scenes  changed  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  counterparts.  Therefore  Cooper’s  books  can  justly  be 
called  the  cradle  books  of  American  fiction.  They  were  American 
in  scene,  in  character,  and  in  action. 

In  Deer  slayer,  for  example,  take  just  this  casual  glimpse  of  the 
way  the  characters  are  presented  in  terms  of  the  land  they  moved 
in.  Describing  old  Hutter  and  his  wife,  Cooper  writes :  “There 
was  a  little  steel  in  her  temper  ...  as  old  Hutter  is  pretty  much 
flint  .  .  .  when  they  did  kindle,  the  listeners  got  some  such  in¬ 
sights  into  their  past  lives  as  one  gets  into  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  woods,  when  a  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  finds  its  way  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees.” 

Or  the  awe  of  the  strange  wild  forest  itself,  in  this  description 
of  the  grave  of  the  dead  Mohawks  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans: 
“Nor  could  they  suppress  an  emotion  of  natural  horror.  .  .  .  The 
gray  light,  the  gloomy  little  area  of  dark  grass,  surrounded  by  its 
border  of  brush,  beyond  which  the  pines  rose,  in  breathing  silence, 
apparently,  into  the  very  clouds,  and  the  death-like  stillness  of  the 
vast  forest,  were  all  in  unison  to  deepen  such  a  sensation.” 

The  Leather  Stocking  Tales  also  present  another  example  of 
creative  power.  They  made  mythology.  It  is  chiefly  to  them  that 
we — and  certainly  Europe — owe  our  present  conception  of  the 
redskin’s  character.  Cooper  created  the  morality,  the  character 
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and  the  symbol  of  the  Indian.  Our  sense  of  the  Indian’s  stealth, 
his  stoicism,  his  vindictiveness  after  broken  faith,  his  taciturnity, 
we  largely  owe  to  Cooper.  For  the  accuracy  of  Cooper’s  Indians 
and  their  customs,  as  related  by  Cooper,  we  have  the  word  of 
Francis  Parkman,  life  student  and  first  authority  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.  “It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  Cooper,”  writes  Park- 
man,  “but  far  from  easy  to  approach  or  even  rival  his  excellence.” 

Cooper  made  the  sea  his  own,  and  the  land  was  his  own.  He 
knew  the  hearts  of  simple  men.  But  his  women — some  twist  of  his 
nature  made  him  view  them  in  an  opaque  cloak  of  inhumanity. 
When  woman  becomes  his  subject  it  is  a  sure  signal  for  Cooper 
to  roll  out  unctuous  syllables,  incredible  preciosities,  naive  morals. 
Do  Cooper’s  pictures  of  women  give  any  real  clew  to  undercur¬ 
rents  in  his  life?  Examination  suggests  interesting  possibilities. 
Let  us  look  at  Cooper  in  love,  and  remember  the  mawkish  senti¬ 
mentality  and  delicacy  of  his  literary  lovers. 

In  May,  1810,  Cooper  fell  in  love  with  Susan  De  Lancey.  He 
writes  his  brother  Richard  of  his  tender  addresses  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  “I  loved  her  like  a  man  and  told  her  of  it  like  a  sailor.” 
But  further  on  in  the  same  letter  the  man  and  the  sailor  succumb 
(or  shall  we  say  rise?)  to  the  behavior  of  the  gentleman.  He  goes 
on  with  the  request  that  his  brother  make  the  formal  announce¬ 
ments  to  his  family,  all  because — “I  am  deprived  of  visiting  my 
flame  until  this  is  done  by  that  confounded  bore,  delicacy !”  With 
Cooper’s  later  be-ruffled  literary  courtships  in  mind,  one  feels  that 
the  provocation  Susan  offered  must  have  been  great  to  force  him 
to  admit  that  delicacy  in  such  a  situation  was  a  bore.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  youthful  boldness  that  encouraged  him  at  twenty- 
one  to  call  delicacy  a  bore  and  speak  his  love  out  like  a  man  and 
a  sailor? 

Nine  years  later,  when  Susan  had  managed  to  persuade  him  that 
he  must  give  up  the  sea  (had  managed,  too,  to  dwindle  from  a 
“flame”  into  a  wife)  what  did  Susan’s  young  man  begin  to  write? 
Precaution.  That  was  the  title  of  the  first  novel.  Precaution  about 
what?  Suffocated  with  an  overdose  of  commas,  it  was  a  highly 
moral  tale  about  precautions  in  marriage !  And — oh,  divine  irony 
of  the  gods ! — they  read  it  aloud  together  as  each  chapter  was 
completed !  Our  headlong  young  sailor  accepts  demure  suggestions 
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from  his  safe  and  contented  young  spouse.  She  becomes  his  au¬ 
thority  on  women. 

Enough  for  the  moment  about  this  first  book,  now  utterly  for¬ 
gotten,  but  with  that  ungovernable  charity  of  first  books,  almost 
as  utterly  revealing.  We  can  come  back  to  Precaution  later.  Let 
us  look  at  Cooper,  fifteen  years  later,  in  1835,  as  he  stands  in  the 
great  hall  of  his  house  by  the  shores  of  Glimmer  glass.  The  hall  is 
fifty  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high.  “I 
have  raised  the  ceiling  3  ft.,”  he  writes  a  friend,  “and  regret  it 
had  not  been  10.  I  have  an  aversion  to  a  room  under  jurymasts.” 
Did  the  eagle  feel  his  cage? 

Then  there  is  still  another  facet  of  Cooper.  Look  at  him  in  his 
little-known  satirical  style.  Exercised  at  the  cant  then  prevalent 
in  delicate  New  York  (the  city  fathers  were  actually  debating  as 
to  whether  Hell  Gate  had  not  better  be  renamed  “Hurl  Gate”) 
we  find  Cooper  calling  the  first  of  his  three  anti-rent  books  Satan- 
stoe.  You  can  see  how  mild  this  deviltry  is — how  it  suffers  from 
a  sense  of  strain.  But — just  to  keep  you  from  making  up  your 
mind,  here  he  is  again.  This  time  with  a  book  he  calls  The  Moni- 
Jcins,  a  satire  on  the  immortal  tourist,  in  which  men’s  parts  are 
“seriously  assumed  by  monkeys.”  An  English  baronet  and  a  Yan¬ 
kee  skipper  travel  together  through  different  parts  of  Monkey- 
land,  called  Leaphigh,  Leaplow,  and  Leapthrough — representing 
England,  America  and  France.  Leaphigh,  Leaplow,  Leapthrough! 
The  sly  serious  quality  of  those  names  cannot  fail  to  win  the  most 
resisting  modern  ear  with  its  undulating  grace  of  wit. 

We  must  look  intently  if  we  are  to  find  Cooper.  So  confusing 
does  he  become  with  his  Precaution ,  whose  leading  characters  come 
to  preach  and  expound  or  to  serve  as  horrible  examples.  So  con¬ 
fusing  to  find  the  pietistic  narrowness  of  the  smug,  harbored  with 
the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  sea  rover ;  the  savage  standing  in 
the  stillness  of  impenetrable  forests  with  the  accomplished  racon¬ 
teur  who  can  cartoon  the  tourist !  Cooper  gives  us  this  challenge 
with  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  their  profuse  directions :  to  find 
the  one  essential  direction  of  his  soul.  To  discover  him  as  a  man. 
To  discover  him  as  an  artist.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
Cooper.  Has  he  been  caught  in  the  age-old  dilemma  that  will  not 
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permit  a  man  to  be  separate  from  his  work?  His  work  from  the 
inmost  core  of  his  being? 

A  work  of  art,  a  poetic  idea,  is  inexhaustible.  But  let  some  poor 
soul  be  touched  by  such  an  idea.  He  knows  then  the  enkindling 
warmth  of  freedom — a  thousand  shades  and  colors  lie  in  words 
at  his  command.  Then  let  him  just  so  much  as  touch  his  pen  to 
paper — and  he  has  begun  to  erect  limitations.  Limitations  that 
come  from  such  capricious  sources  as  his  digestion,  the  weather, 
his  economic  security,  and  from  the  unfathomable  wells  of  his 
innermost  being.  The  decisions  he  has  made  to  live  by — the  deci¬ 
sions  he  has  evaded — in  answer  to  or  denial  of  the  commands  from 
within  his  heart.  In  the  end,  when  he  is  finished,  which  survives, 
the  poetic  idea — or  the  limitations?  In  the  case  of  Cooper  we 
are  under  the  somewhat  tragic  necessity  of  admitting  that  to-day 
the  limitations  survive.  The  poetic  idea  has  been  obscured  by  the 
limitations. 

In  Cooper’s  life  lay  a  tragedy  of  evasion.  He  lied  to  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  his  spirit.  In  addition  to  a  changed  literary  fashion,  his 
evasion  makes  it  difficult  for  that  spirit  to  shine  through  to-day. 
Cooper  saw  the  still  beauty  of  the  forest,  the  proud  swing  of  the 
savage’s  body  vanishing  into  its  depths.  He  saw  the  sail-clouded 
masts  of  a  ship  bending  beneath  their  load  of  wind,  bending  to 
become  the  one  most  perfectly  integrated  thing  in  the  world — a 
ship  driven  through  the  seas  by  the  gale.  But  he  could  not  feel 
the  same  sympathy  for  human  beings.  Could  it  be  because  he  loved 
— like  a  sailor — yes,  but  accepted  that  confounded  bore,  delicacy? 

Yet — shall  we  let  Cooper’s  great  and  moving  poetic  ideas  be 
lost,  because  we  so  readilv  concede  their  limitations?  No.  Not 
when,  despite  all  the  limitations  in  those  volumes,  there  stand  in¬ 
exhaustible  moments  of  great  beauty !  To  use  Cooper’s  own  word, 
he  was  a  pathfinder.  What  wonder  if  he  became  finally  lost  in  that 
most  impenetrable  jungle  of  smelling  salts  and  antimacassars  and 
marble  mantels  ?  And  so  it  is  in  real  humility  that  we  stand  before 
some  of  the  great  things  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  when 
Cooper  was  a  rover  of  the  forest.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
Cooper  until  we  have  stored  in  our  hearts  for  always  the  magic  of 
his  Water  Witch ,  when  Cooper  was  a  skimmer  of  the  seas. 


VII.  EMERSON 


by  Henry  Hazlitt 

i 

“/^reat  geniuses  have  the  shortest  biographies.”  Emerson’s 
V_X  own  life,  at  least,  supported  his  generalization.  In  any  ex¬ 
ternal  sense  that  life  was  comparatively  uneventful.  Yet  it  could 
not  be  called  thin.  If  there  was  in  it  none  of  the  drama  or  tumult 
in  the  career  of  a  Cellini  or  a  Byron,  it  never  shrank  to  a  dreary 
routine,  like  that  of  Kant.  It  was  a  rich  serenity. 

Emerson’s  ancestors  had  been  clergymen  for  generations.  His 
father  was  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston,  and 
Ralph,  after  leaving  Harvard,  entered  the  divinity  school  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  But  he  had 
been  installed  as  pastor  in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston 
only  three  years  when  he  resigned.  The  immediate  cause  of  that 
resignation  was  his  unwillingness  to  administer  the  rite  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  he  felt  that  Jesus  “did  not  intend  to  establish  an 
institution  for  perpetual  observance”  when  he  ate  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples.  But  his  aversion  to  the  role  of  clergyman  went 
deeper.  “It  is  the  best  part  of  the  man,”  he  wrote  in  his  journal, 
“that  revolts  most  against  being  a  minister.  His  good  revolts  from 
official  goodness.” 

So  he  quietly  turned  to  a  life  of  writing  and  lecturing.  Though 
his  income  was  small,  and  though  he  cherished  solitude,  he  under¬ 
took  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  and  children,  and  contrived 
to  meet  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  most  important  men 
of  his  time.  Among  his  friends  were  Alcott,  Ellery  Channing, 
and  Thoreau.  He  knew  Margaret  Fuller,  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  R.  H.  Dana,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Asa  Gray,  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Everett,  Motley,  Ticknor,  Beecher,  Bancroft,  Greeley, 
Agassiz,  the  elder  Henry  James,  Sumner,  Lincoln.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Carlyle  stretched  over  nearly  forty  years.  On  his  first 

visit  to  Europe  he  met  Landor,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  On 
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his  second  he  was  introduced  to  De  Quincey,  Milnes,  Tennyson, 
Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Macaulay;  he  saw  Thackeray, 
Cobden,  Hallam,  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  Dickens,  Lockhart,  Stephenson, 
Bunsen,  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  Richard  and  Robert  Owen,  Jenny  Lind, 
de  Tocqueville,  Lamartine,  Leverrier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Brougham.  On  his  final  visit  he  met  Renan  and  Taine  in  Paris, 
and  saw  in  London  Browning,  Mill,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Lord 
Houghton,  Gladstone,  Lecky,  Froude,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle, 
Cleveland  and  Bedford,  Charles  Reade,  and  Lord  Russell.  At 
Oxford  he  was  the  guest  of  Max  Muller,  and  was  introduced  to 
Jowett,  Ruskin  and  Lewis  Carroll.  Surely  one  might  call  this  a 
full  life,  even  in  its  externals. 

Yet  Emerson  was  not  a  hunter  of  celebrities  nor  was  he  unduly 
impressed  by  them.  At  thirty,  after  his  first  contact  with  Landor, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle  and  Wordsworth,  he  wrote  in  his  Journal: 

“Many  things  I  owe  to  the  sight  of  these  men.  I  shall  judge 
more  justly,  less  timidly,  of  wise  men  forevermore.  To  be  sure, 
not  one  of  these  is  a  mind  of  the  very  first  class,  but  what  the 
intercourse  with  each  of  these  suggests  is  true  of  intercourse 
with  better  men,  that  they  never  fill  the  ear — fill  the  mind — 
no,  it  is  an  idealized  portrait  which  always  we  draw  of  them. 
Upon  an  intelligent  man,  wholly  a  stranger  to  their  names,  they 
would  make  in  conversation  no  deep  impression,  none  of  a  world¬ 
filling  fame — they  would  be  remembered  as  sensible,  well-read, 
earnest  men,  not  more.  .  .  .  The  comfort  of  meeting  men  of 
genius  such  as  these  is  that  they  talk  sincerely,  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so  rich  that  they  are  above  the  meanness  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  knowledge  which  they  have  not,  and  they  frankly  tell 
you  what  puzzles  them.” 

Emerson,  certainly,  did  not  like  society  for  its  own  sake.  He 
always  felt  slightly  ill  at  ease  in  a  large  group,  and  escaped  when 
his  conscience  allowed  him.  One  feels  that  what  urged  him  to  con¬ 
quer  his  natural  shyness  was  his  Bostonian  ambition  “to  see  the 
best  in  each  kind.”  Even  with  his  closest  friends  he  seemed  reserved, 
incommunicative.  This  barrier  was  felt  by  Alcott,  by  Margaret 
Fuller,  by  Thoreau.  A  woman  acquaintance  was  asked,  when 
Emerson  returned  from  Egypt,  “What  do  you  think  the  Sphinx 
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said  to  Mr.  Emerson?”  “Why,”  she  replied,  “the  Sphinx  probably 
said  to  him,  ‘You’re  another.’  ”  But  no  one  was  more  aware  of 
this  frigid  aloofness  than  Emerson  himself.  Even  at  eighteen  he 
wrote  in  his  Journal:  “Ungenerous  and  selfish,  cautious  and  cold, 
I  yet  wish  to  be  romantic ;  have  not  sufficient  feeling  to  speak  a 
natural,  hearty  welcome  to  a  friend  or  stranger.  .  .  .”  In  a  “self- 
examination,”  at  twenty,  he  laments  his  lack  of  “common  sym¬ 
pathies,  or  even  ...  a  levity  of  the  understanding.  .  .  .  What 
is  called  a  warm  heart,  I  have  not.”  At  twenty-three  he  remarks : 
“I  was  born  cold.  My  bodily  habit  is  cold.  I  shiver  in  and  out ; 
don’t  heat  to  the  good  purposes  called  enthusiasm  a  quarter  so 
quick  and  kindly  as  my  neighbors.”  Even  when  we  have  allowed 
for  a  possible  Rousseauistic  tendency  to  over-statement  and  self¬ 
dramatization,  the  testimony  of  Emerson’s  contemporaries  indi¬ 
cates  the  essential  truth  of  this  self-indictment.  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  warmth  was  never  the  outstanding  trait  of  the  New 
England  character.  Emerson  regretted  his  own  inability  to  “con¬ 
quer  a  friendship”  with  Hawthorne,  who  said  so  little.  “As  for 
taking  Thoreau’s  arm,”  he  once  remarked,  “I  should  as  soon  take 
the  arm  of  an  elm  tree.” 

This  coldness  was  in  part  the  consequence  of  a  Puritan  inherit¬ 
ance.  Consciously  Emerson  repudiated  the  “hard,  sour,  iron 
Puritan,”  just  as  he  had  come  to  repudiate  the  “empty  negation,” 
the  “icehouse”  of  Unitarianism.  But  the  Puritan  outlook  was 
never  obliterated  in  him.  He  goes  to  see  the  great  ballet  dancer, 
Fanny  Elssler,  in  Boston,  and  reflects  that  this  theater  “is  not 
the  safest  resort  for  college  boys  who  have  left  metaphysics,  conic 
sections,  or  Tacitus  to  see  these  tripping  satin  slippers,”  for  alas, 
“they  may  not  forget  this  graceful,  silvery  swimmer  when  they 
have  retreated  again  to  their  baccalaureate  cells.”  His  artistic 
criticism  sometimes  becomes  mere  moral  criticism.  He  finds  that 
“there  is  no  greater  lie  than  a  voluptuous  book  like  Boccaccio,” 
while  he  hazards  the  belief  that  “Abou  ben  Adhem”  promises  “its 
own  immortality  beyond  all  the  contemporary  poems.”  He  gazes 
rapturously  upon  the  beauty  of  nature,  yet  concludes  that  “before 
the  beauty  of  a  right  action  all  this  beauty  is  cold  and  unaffect¬ 
ing.” 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  as  we  have  seen,  Emerson  re- 
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garded  himself  with  harsh  candor,  and  he  found  many  things  to 
regret  besides  his  ‘‘superficial  coldness  and  prudence.”  His  energy 
was  limited,  and  had  to  be  severely  economized.  The  constitution 
of  a  Teutonic  scholar,  with  his  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  seemed  fabulous  to  him.  He  declared  himself  an  inapt 
learner  of  arithmetic,  astronomy,  political  economy ;  he  found  his 
precise  memory  of  history  bad,  his  comprehension  of  a  question  in 
technical  metaphysics  very  slow.  Surely  he  was  no  “reasoning 
machine,”  like  Locke,  or  Clarke,  or  David  Hume.  He  confessed 
that  his  abilities  were  below  his  ambition.  Yet  he  held  that  ambi¬ 
tion  to  its  exalted  level.  He  was  resolved  to  cast  his  mite  into  the 
great  treasury  of  morals  and  intellect.  At  twenty-five  he  was  set 
afire  by  the  essays  of  Montaigne.  “It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
written  the  book  myself  in  some  former  life,  so  sincerely  it  spoke 
my  thought  and  experience.”  Bacon’s  Essays  was  another  of  those 
books  that  “once  in  two  or  three  centuries  .  .  .  collect  and  em¬ 
body  the  wisdom  of  their  times.”  He  would  “add  another  volume 
to  this  valuable  work,”  though  he  would  not  be  “so  foolhardy  as 
to  write  Sequel  to  Bacon ”  on  his  title  page. 

n 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  whether  Emerson  may 
justly  be  thought  of  as  a  philosopher.  The  answer  must  depend 
on  precisely  what  meaning  we  attach  to  the  term.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  ambition  to  weld  a  rigorous 
chain  of  technical  reasoning ;  he  was  only  amused  when,  on  some 
of  his  lecture  tours,  he  was  advertised  as  the  “Celebrated  Meta¬ 
physician.”  He  contributed  no  new  “system”  of  philosophy,  and 
aimed  at  none ;  and  if  his  lack  of  logical  thoroughness,  or  even  of 
consistency,  implies  a  limitation,  it  also  points  to  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  strength.  Systems  make  hard  reading,  quickly  be¬ 
come  out  of  date,  are  always  in  some  way  one-sided  and  narrow, 
and  at  best  fail  to  capture  what  William  James  called  the  wild 
facts.  Emerson  saw  that  a  thousand  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 
were  all  true ;  that  it  was  “an  academy  to  the  scholar,  a  butt  to 
the  satirist,  a  church  to  the  devotee,  ‘the  scaffold  of  divine  venge¬ 
ance’  to  the  Calvinist,  good  society  to  the  fashionist,  a  market 
to  the  merchant,  a  conquest  to  Alexander,”  and  that  the  function 
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of  a  philosopher  was  to  see  it  from  all  these  angles  and  many 
more.  That  is  why  he  had  such  small  respect  for  a  foolish  consist¬ 
ency,  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds :  “Speak  what  you  think  today 
in  words  as  hard  as  cannon-balls,  and  tomorrow  speak  what  to¬ 
morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  every¬ 
thing  you  said  today.” 

In  his  lack  of  system  Emerson  resembles  his  idols,  Plato  and 
Montaigne.  He  took  over  from  the  former,  also,  the  ideas  that 
are  usually  implied  when  the  word  Platonism  is  used.  Such  ideas 
appear  frequently  in  the  essays.  “Santa  Croce  and  the  Dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  are  lame  copies  after  a  divine  model.”  “We  lie  in  the 
lap  of  immense  intelligence.  .  .  .  When  we  discern  justice,  when 
we  discern  truth,  we  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  allow  a  passage 
to  its  beams.”  The  essavs  on  “Nature”  and  on  the  “Oversoul”  are 
full  of  such  ideas.  Yet  fortunately  (as  I  see  it)  Emerson  did  not 
hold  to  this  view  with  any  rigorous  logic,  but  merely  made  occa¬ 
sional  obeisance  to  it.  He  held  most  of  his  other  theories  in  much 
the  same  manner.  In  essays,  in  paragraphs,  in  a  few  lines,  he  set 
forth  ideas  that  have  become  elaborate  systems  in  other  hands. 

Take,  for  example,  his  profound  and  moving  essay  on  “Illu¬ 
sions”  in  The  Conduct  of  Life.  “We  live  by  our  imaginations.  .  .  . 
All  is  riddle,  and  the  key  to  a  riddle  is  another  riddle.  There  are  as 
many  pillows  of  illusion  as  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  We  wake  from 
one  dream  into  another  dream.”  Here  in  germ  is  Nietzsche’s  “net¬ 
work  of  error”  and  “Will  to  Illusion,”  and  Vaihinger’s  panfic- 
tionism.  In  the  same  essay  Emerson  refers  to  our  universal  tend¬ 
ency  to  idealize  ourselves :  “In  the  life  of  the  dreariest  alderman, 
fancy  enters  into  all  details,  and  colors  them  with  rosy  hue.  He 
imitates  the  air  and  actions  of  people  whom  he  admires,  and  is 
raised  in  his  own  eyes.”  What  is  this  but  the  seed  of  Gautier’s 
recent  “Bovarism,”  named  in  honor  of  Flaubert’s  heroine,  which 
insists  on  the  unconscious  tendency  of  all  of  us  to  conceive  of  our¬ 
selves  as  other  than  we  are? 

Because  Emerson  is  a  fragmentary  and  often  self-contradictory 
writer,  and  because  he  was  content  to  leave  so  many  of  his  ideas 
as  hints  rather  than  work  them  out  in  all  their  implications,  his 
influence  on  other  writers  is  much  greater  than  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  To  precisely  what  extent  a  thinker  like  Nietzsche,  so  dia- 
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metrically  different  in  temperament,  is  indebted  to  him,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that  Nietzsche  read 
him  with  enthusiasm.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  illusion  their  only 
point  of  contact.  Nietzsche’s  superman  is  a  nephew  of  Emerson’s 
“plus  man”  mentioned  in  the  essay  on  “Power,”  an  essay  indubi¬ 
tably  “Nietzschean”  in  tendency.  His  statements  in  contempt  of 
the  mass  could  sometimes  be  as  withering  as  any  Nietzsche  ever 
made :  “The  mass  are  animal,  in  state  of  pupilage,  and  nearer  the 
chimpanzee.”  “Nature  .  .  .  scatters  nations  of  naked  Indians, 
and  nations  of  clothed  Christians,  with  two  or  three  good  heads 
among  them.  Nature  works  very  hard,  and  only  hits  the  white 
once  in  a  million  throws.  In  mankind,  she  is  contented  if  she  yields 
one  master  in  a  century.”  Said  Nietzsche :  “A  nation  is  a  detour  of 
nature  to  arrive  at  six  or  seven  great  men.” 

But  always  in  approaching  Emerson,  we  must  remember  his 
inconsistencies.  It  would  be  highly  misleading  to  represent  him  as 
essentially  an  aristocrat.  His  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
common  man  seems  at  times  almost  limitless.  “The  people,”  he 
finds  in  his  Journal,  “know  as  much  and  reason  as  well  as  we  do. 
None  so  quick  as  they  to  discern  brilliant  genius  or  solid  parts.” 
And  he  frequently  tries  to  minimize  the  difference  between  genius 
and  mediocrity.  “Let  a  clear  apprehensive  mind,  such  as  every 
man  knows  amongst  his  friends,  converse  with  the  most  com¬ 
manding  poetic  genius,  I  think,  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
no  inequality  such  as  men  fancy  between  them  .  .  .  and  the  poet 
would  confess  that  his  creative  imagination  gave  him  no  deep  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  only  the  superficial  one,  that  he  could  express  him¬ 
self,  and  the  other  could  not ;  that  his  advantage  was  a  knack, 
which  might  impose  on  indolent  men,  but  could  not  impose  on 
lovers  of  truth.  .  .  .”  If  we  were  to  take  these  words  seriously, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  Dante  and  Shakespeare  differed 
from  ordinary  men  only  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  gift  of  gab, 
and  not  in  their  total  outlook  and  vision  of  life.  But  there  is  no 
one  so  easy  to  quote  against  Emerson  as  Emerson:  “To  the  dull 
mind  all  nature  is  leaden.  To  the  illuminated  mind  the  whole 
world  burns  and  sparkles  with  light.” 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  Emerson’s  democ¬ 
racy  was  merely  the  easy  and  sometimes  absurd  democracy  of  his 
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place  and  time.  It  sprang  largely  from  his  central  doctrine  of  self- 
reliance.  That  doctrine  was  the  heart  of  his  message,  as  the  essay 
bearing  its  name  is  the  greatest  of  his  essays.  Never  did  Emer¬ 
son’s  style  become  more  lofty  and  sonorous  than  when  he  wrote  on 
this  theme.  The  early  paragraphs  of  the  essay  on  “Self-Reliance” 
are  a  trumpet  call ;  the  challenge  of  “Trust  thyself”  is  never  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  in  this  doctrine,  if  anywhere,  that  we  find  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  Emerson’s  democratic  and  aristocratic  pronounce¬ 
ments.  His  faith  lay  not  in  the  individual  as  he  actually  was,  but 
in  his  'potentialities.  As  he  remarked  in  his  lecture  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  Reformers :  “I  believe  not  in  two  classes  of  men,  but  in  man 
in  two  moods — in  Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober.”  In  the  interests 
of  this  doctrine  of  self-trust,  it  is  true,  Emerson  often  goes  to 
extremes,  and  his  wish  to  encourage  and  inspire  often  leads  him 
to  declarations  for  which  experience  supplies  no  evidence :  “Each 
is  incomparably  [sic/]  superior  to  his  companion  in  some  faculty. 
His  want  of  skill  in  other  directions  has  added  to  his  fitness  for 
his  own  work,”  etc.  Yet  when  all  qualifications  have  been  made, 
the  gospel  of  self-reliance  has  been  the  most  influential,  as  it  is 
the  most  bracing  and  permanent  part,  of  Emerson’s  philosophy. 

The  theory  of  compensation,  which  has  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  seems  to  me  much  less  important  in  Emerson’s  thought,  and 
neither  profound,  nor,  as  he  sometimes  states  it,  very  convincing. 
In  its  baldest  terms,  it  is  the  doctrine  that  you  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too ;  or  that  every  ointment  has  its  fly  and  every 
cloud  its  silver  lining.  But  an  unbiased  view  of  the  matter  indi¬ 
cates  that  though  many  things  have  their  partial  compensations, 
the  scales  are  seldom  held  even :  a  hundred  pounds  of  benefit  may 
have  five  pounds  of  offset,  and  so  on.  Even  before  the  end  of  his 
essay  Emerson  has  perceived  the  mortal  flaw  in  his  doctrine,  and 
states  it  forcibly  in  a  rhetorical  question.  “The  thoughtless  say, 
on  hearing  these  representations :  What  boots  it  to  do  well?  There 
is  no  one  event  to  good  and  evil ;  if  I  gain  any  good,  I  must  pay 
for  it;  if  I  lose  any  good,  I  gain  some  other;  all  actions  are  in¬ 
different.”  He  then  undertakes  a  vague  and  mystical  reply  that 
carries  little  conviction,  and  is  forced  to  name  exceptions.  For 
some  reason  never  made  clear  the  law  of  compensation  does  not 
apply  to  “virtue”  or  “wisdom.” 
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It  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  any  short  summary  Emerson’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  either  religion  or  science.  He  was  never  interested  in 
purely  theological  questions,  except  when  his  duties  as  a  clergy¬ 
man  compelled  him  to  be,  and  several  months  before  his  famous 
Divinity  School  address  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  in  his  Journal: 
“You  can  never  come  to  any  peace  or  power  until  you  put  your 
whole  reliance  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  not  at  all 
in  a  historical  Christianity.”  In  the  address  itself  he  accused  his¬ 
torical  Christianity  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  personal  and  the 
ritual.  “It  has  dwelt,  it  dwells,  with  noxious  exaggeration  about 
the  person  of  Jesus.  The  soul  knows  no  persons.”  Though  Emer¬ 
son’s  religion  is  nearly  always  implied  rather  than  explicitly 
stated,  one  can  perhaps  come  nearest  to  it  by  describing  his  God 
as  the  God  of  Spinoza,  the  God  of  Nature  and  Natural  Law — a 
religion  that  is  skeptical  of  all  miracles  except  the  great  miracles 
of  every  day. 

Hence  Emerson  never  stood  in  fear  of  the  discoveries  of  science. 
“The  Religion  that  is  afraid  of  science,”  he  wrote  in  1831,  “dis¬ 
honors  God  and  commits  suicide.”  But  while  his  attitude  was  su¬ 
perficially  friendly  to  science,  there  was  a  certain  latent  hostility 
in  it.  His  idealism,  his  Platonism,  made  him  impatient  of  any 
laborious  collection  of  facts  or  any  close  scrutiny  of  them ;  he 
inclined  to  regard  all  this  as  mere  grubbing.  He  felt  assured  in 
advance  that  “particular  natural  facts  are  symbols  of  particular 
spiritual  facts,”  and  that  “nature  is  the  symbol  of  spirit.”  There¬ 
fore  what  he  wanted  from  science  was  large  generalizations,  great 
“Laws,”  preferably  those  that  could  be  used  to  illustrate  some 
moral  principle  or  some  poetic  truth  antecedently  believed  in.  He 
liked  to  use  these  illustrations  in  his  essays,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  were  usually  naive  and  at  times  even  grotesque. 
But  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  more  interested  in  the  sciences 
for  their  own  sake,  and  at  sixty-nine  we  find  him  expressing  the 
belief  that  if  absolute  leisure  were  offered  him,  he  would  “run  to 
the  college  or  the  scientific  school  which  offered  best  lectures  on 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Minerals,  Botany.” 

I  have  referred  to  Emerson’s  idealism  as  if  it  were  mainly  Pla¬ 
tonic,  but  he  was  the  most  eclectic  of  philosophers,  and  drew  hints 
and  suggestions  from  everywhere.  Idealism  was  in  the  air  of  his 
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time,  and  the  type  he  breathed  came  from  Kant  and  Fichte,  most 
of  it  apparently  drawn  at  second-hand  from  Coleridge  and  Car¬ 
lyle.  Supporting  these  influences  was  the  personal  one  of  Bronson 
Alcott :  “It  were  too  much  to  say  that  the  Platonic  world  I  might 
have  learned  to  treat  as  cloudland,  had  I  not  known  Alcott,  who 
is  a  native  of  that  country,  yet  I  will  say  that  he  makes  it  as  solid 
as  Massachusetts  to  me.”  It  was  probably  also  under  Alcott’s 
influence  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  write  in  his  Journal: 
“What  is  there  of  the  divine  in  a  load  of  bricks?  What  is  there 
of  the  divine  in  a  barber’s  shop?  .  .  .  Much.  All.”  Yet  idealism 
never  took  any  complete  hold  on  him,  seldom  blocked  his  flashes 
of  realistic  insight,  or  his  hard-headed  judgments  of  men  and 
events.  “After  this  generation,”  he  wrote  in  1845,  “one  would  say 
mysticism  should  go  out  of  fashion  for  a  long  time.”  Was  ever 
such  a  combination  of  unworldly  saint  and  shrewd  Yankee? 

Emerson’s  interests  and  imagination,  in  brief,  embraced  the 
heavens  and  the  Stock  Exchange;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  came  nearer  than  any  other  writer 
America  has  produced  to  fulfilling  his  own  ideal,  that  of  the  com¬ 
plete  man.  Emerson  did  not  find  one  when  he  looked  around  at  his 
contemporaries.  Alcott  was  a  “tedious  archangel,”  Hawthorne 
had  no  insides ;  Alcott  and  he  together,  perhaps,  would  make  a 
man.  Irving  was  thin,  Channing  thin,  Bryant  and  Dana,  Prescott 
and  Bancroft — every  one  an  imperfect  specimen.  He  saw  “many 
walking  monsters — a  good  finger,  a  neck,  a  stomach,  an  elbow, 
but  never  a  man.”  Where  the  intellect  had  been  independently  de¬ 
veloped,  “in  separation  from  the  man,”  he  found  the  result 
monstrous.  But  he  did  not  want  an  emotional  jellyfish  either.  At 
twenty-five  he  wrote :  “I  like  to  have  a  man’s  knowledge  compre¬ 
hend  more  than  one  class  of  topics,  one  row  of  shelves.  I  like  a 
man  who  likes  to  see  a  fine  barn  as  well  as  a  good  tragedy.”  But 
as  he  nears  sixty  he  is  still  lamenting  the  partiality  of  each  mind 
he  knows.  He  begins  by  imputing  symmetry  to  Thoreau,  to  Charles 
Newcomb,  to  Alcott,  to  the  elder  Henry  James,  only  to  be  success¬ 
ively  disillusioned:  “No,  he  was  only  master-mind  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  act.  He  could  repeat  the  like  stroke  a  million  times,  but, 
in  new  conditions,  he  was  inexpert,  and  in  new  company,  he  was 
dumb.” 
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Contrary  to  popular  imagination,  Emerson  did  not  dwell 
habitually  in  a  transcendental  cloudland.  He  was  the  most  aware 
American  of  his  time.  True,  he  did  not  lose  himself  in  current 
political  and  local  polemics,  and  for  this  we  must  thank  both 

his  character  and  his  foresight.  Except  on  the  question  of 

slavery,  which  he  opposed  with  every  weapon  at  his  command,  he 
almost  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  controversy.  Be¬ 
hind  this  refusal  was  never  any  lack  of  courage,  but  rather,  I 
believe,  a  temperamental  recognition  that  controversy  would  dis¬ 
tort  his  thought.  When  he  stated  his  opinions,  whether  on  re¬ 
ligion  or  any  other  question,  it  was  usually  with  candor  and  force, 
but  without  bitterness.  He  maintained  his  course  with  “good- 
humored  inflexibility”;  he  was  so  gentle  an  iconoclast  that  he 
seems  to-day  far  less  an  iconoclast  than  he  actually  was ;  we  are 
deceived  both  by  his  personal  serenity  and  by  the  fact  that  he 

sets  forth  his  own  views  without  bothering  to  state  the  view  or 

views  that  he  is  seeking  to  contradict  or  to  supplant.  Emerson 
realized,  too,  that  a  scattering  of  his  energies  in  controversy  would 
mean  a  betrayal  of  his  real  career.  He  disappointed  the  reformers 
time  and  again  because  he  saw  the  narrowness  of  all  their  re¬ 
forms,  and  still  more  the  narrowness  of  the  men  who  undertook 
them.  What  he  had  to  say  of  the  New  England  reformers  of  his 
day  is  true  of  most  reformers  always  and  everywhere:  “They  are 
partial;  they  are  not  equal  to  the  work  they  pretend.  They  lose 
their  way ;  in  the  assault  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  they  ex¬ 
pend  all  their  energy  on  some  accidental  evil,  and  lose  their  sanity 
and  power  of  benefit.  .  .  .  Society  gains  nothing  while  a  man, 
not  himself  renovated,  attempts  to  renovate  things  around  him ; 
he  has  become  tediously  good  in  some  particular,  but  negligent 
or  narrow  in  the  rest.”  It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  of  his  other 
objections  to  special  reforms  were  not  entirely  defensible.  But 
he  saw  truly  enough  that  such  social  tinkering  was  not  for  him. 
He  had  other  and  higher  business  in  the  world. 

m 

Emerson  was  one  of  the  great  prose  masters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  No  other  American  writer  invites  quotation  as  he  does. 
Several  factors,  however,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  full  recog- 
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nition  purely  as  a  great  literary  artist.  We  tend,  to  begin  with, 
to  think  of  him  too  much  as  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  seers  and 
prophets  are  seldom  given  credit  for  knowing  what  they  are 
about  in  the  matter  of  prose  technique.  We  think  them  alien  to 
conscious  artistry,  above  and  beyond  it ;  and  when  their  words 
are  cubes  of  stone,  when  their  periods  ring  like  a  struck  bell, 
we  take  the  result  for  granted.  Yet  the  failure  fully  to  recognize 
Emerson’s  art  may  be  the  greater  ultimate  tribute  to  his  art. 
It  implies  both  that  his  was  the  art  that  conceals  art  and  that 
his  style  was  dictated  by,  and  did  not  dictate,  what  he  had  to  say. 
It  is  significant  that  while  he  is  one  of  the  most  quoted  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  does  not  once  stoop  to  the  merely  clever. 
His  aphorisms  are  no  cheap  verbal  successes,  but  triumphs  of 
compression,  and  sometimes  startle  by  their  very  simplicity. 

Emerson’s  sentences  are  distinguished  not  only  for  their  rhythm, 
but  for  a  rhythm  that  is  original  and  almost  unique,  so  that  an 
Emersonian  sentence,  though  previously  unheard,  is  often  in¬ 
stantly  recognizable  as  his.  This  cadence  was  no  unconscious 
achievement.  The  author  confesses  in  his  Journal  that  he  loves 
certain  cadences  for  their  own  sake:  “Ah,  happy!  if  one  could 
fill  these  small  measures  with  words  approaching  to  the  power 
of  these  beats!”  And  he  notes  of  John  Sterling:  “Thought  he 
has,  and  right  in  every  line,  but  music  he  cares  not  for.  I  had 
certainly  supposed  that  a  lover  of  Carlyle  and  of  me  must  needs 
love  rhythm  and  music  of  style.” 

This  love  of  “music”  reveals  itself  in  several  ways.  A  great 
writer  seldom  receives  credit  for  his  negative  virtues,  and  so  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  one  almost  never  comes  upon  actual 
cacophony  in  Emerson’s  sentences.  And  far  from  despising  such 
devices  as  alliteration,  he  uses  them  constantly,  yet  never  presses 
them  too  far,  or  makes  them  so  obvious  that  they  attract  atten¬ 
tion  on  their  own  account.  One  may  pick  him  up  at  random,  and 
find  alliteration  almost  everywhere.  Notice  particularly  his  adroit 
interweaving  of  the  alliteration  of  leading  or  accented  consonants 
with  that  of  unaccented  or  “buried”  consonants : 

The  gross  lines  are  legible  to  the  dull :  the  cabman  is  phrenol¬ 
ogist  so  far:  he  looArs  in  your  face  to  see  if  his  shilling  is  sure. 
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GreaZ  is  the  soul ,  and  pZain.  It  is  no  flatterer,  it  is  no  follower ; 
it  never  appeaZs  from  itself. 

Barring  all  the  selfishness  that  chills  like  east  winds  the  worZd, 
the  whoZe  human  family  is  baZhed  with  an  eZement  of  Zove  Zike 
a  fine  eZher. 

Let  him  learn  a  prudence  of  a  higher  strain.  Let  him  Zeam 
that  everything  in  nature,  even  motes  and  feathers,  go  by  Zaw 
and  not  by  Zuck,  and  that  what  he  sows,  he  reaps. 

Even  when  we  fancy  we  are  quoting  Emerson  for  his  sense  alone, 
his  inner  music  has  been  an  added  temptation : 

66 An  instituZ(sh)ion  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.” 

No  one  recognized  better  than  he  did  the  force  of  hard  monosyl¬ 
lables.  Their  use  was  not  the  least  of  the  lessons  he  taught 
Thoreau.  These  monosyllables  are  so  integral  a  part  of  his  prose 
that  we  need  take  only  one  illustrative  quotation : 

“No  land  is  bad,  but  land  is  worse.  If  a  man  owns  land,  the 
land  owns  him.  Now  let  him  leave  home,  if  he  dare.  Every  tree 
and  graft,  every  hill  of  melons,  row  of  corn,  or  quickset  hedge, 
all  he  has  done,  and  all  he  means  to  do,  stand  in  his  way,  like 
duns,  when  he  would  go  out  of  his  gate.” 

He  drew  his  periods  as  taut  as  bow  strings.  Observe,  in  any  long 
passage,  not  only  his  fondness  for  ending  sentences  with  mono¬ 
syllables,  but  for  words  containing  hard  consonants  like  T  and  K. 

It  is  frequently  charged  against  Emerson’s  prose  that  its  unit 
is  the  sentence,  not  the  paragraph  or  the  essay.  This  criticism 
is  for  the  most  part  quite  just,  and  it  applies  both  to  his  rhythm 
and  to  his  sense.  The  rhythm  of  his  individual  sentences  is  usually 
autonomous,  and  not  subordinated  to  the  larger  rhythm  of  his 
paragraphs,  so  that  the  effect  is  sometimes  subtly  monotonous. 
The  logical  connection,  moreover,  between  one  sentence  and  its 
successor  is  frequently  obscure;  indeed,  the  arrangement  of  the 
sentences  as  a  whole  seems  at  times  purely  arbitrary.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell,  from  the  title  of  any  one  of  Emerson’s  essays,  just  what 
one  is  going  to  find  there.  Much  of  the  matter  under  “Spiritual 
Laws,”  for  example,  would  have  been  more  appropriate  under 
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“Self-Reliance.”  One  even  feels  that  the  titles  of  several  of  the 
essays  could  have  been  switched,  with  no  one  the  wiser. 

Much  of  this  lack  of  sequence  and  unity  followed  from  the 
manner  of  Emerson’s  composition.  From  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
seventy-two  he  kept  a  journal,  in  which  he  set  down  any  happy 
thought  or  phrase  or  observation  that  came  to  him.  He  called 
the  book  his  “Savings  Bank.”  “I  grow  richer  because  I  have  some¬ 
where  to  deposit  my  earnings ;  and  fractions  are  worth  more  to 
me  because  corresponding  fractions  are  waiting  here  that  shall 
be  made  integers  by  their  addition.”  When  he  began  to  compose 
an  essay  on  any  subject,  he  came  first  to  this  treasure  box  and 
collected  everything  he  had  set  down  relating  to  that  subject. 
It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  his  essays  are  so  often  lacking  in 
progression,  that  the  individual  sentences  seem,  instead  of  links 
in  a  chain,  merely  individual  bits  of  mosaic  set  about  a  common 
center,  and  more  admirable  for  their  individual  beauty  than  for 
the  final  design  they  form.  He  often  used  a  sentence  from  his 
journal  more  than  once.  Thus  in  The  Conduct  of  Life ,  we  find  in 
the  essay  called  “Culture”: 

“In  callings  that  require  roughest  energy,  soldiers,  sea- 
captains,  and  civil  engineers  sometimes  betray  a  fine  insight,  if 
only  through  a  certain  gentleness  when  off  duty  ;  a  good-natured 
admission  that  there  are  illusions.  .  .  .” 

And  in  the  same  volume,  in  the  essay  on  “Illusions” : 

“.  .  .  and  the  best  soldiers,  sea-captains,  and  railway  men  have 
a  gentleness,  when  off  duty ;  a  good-natured  admission  that 
there  are  illusions.  .  .  .” 

Emerson  himself  was  sometimes  acutely  aware  of  the  structural 
shortcomings  of  his  work.  He  once  referred  to  his  sentences  as 
“infinitely  repellent  particles.”  He  liked  to  cut  and  polish  his 
jewels  but  he  did  not  like  to  set  them.  He  often  referred  to  the 
“cold,  mechanical  preparation”  for  his  lectures.  “What  I  write 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  a  chapter,”  he  said,  “is  hard  and  cold,  is 
grammar  and  logic ;  there  is  no  magic  in  it ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  again.” 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  Emerson’s  essays  commonly 
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went  through  not  two  but  three  stages.  The  raw  material  existed 
first,  scattered  through  the  journals.  Next  this  was  gathered  and 
formed  into  a  lecture.  Finally  the  lecture  was  rewritten  as  an 
essay.  But  the  second  stage  left  its  mark  upon  the  final  product. 
If  it  sometimes  made  it  more  eloquent,  more  tempting  to  read 
aloud  and  to  quote,  it  made  it  also  just  a  little  less  intimate,  just  a 
little  less  sincere.  In  the  Essays  we  constantly  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  platform  presence.  The  writer  is  too  knowingly 
terse.  He  is  striving  too  hard  to  be  sententious  and  oracular.  He 
must  make  every  sentence  ring  and  reverberate.  The  result  is 
always  impressive,  and  in  an  essay  like  “Self-Reliance”  it  is  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  but  one  sometimes  reads  it  with  a  suspicion  that  the 
candor  may  be  somewhat  less  than  complete.  The  optimism,  the 
faith  in  the  individual  (even  though  he  may  be  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry),  nearly  always  seem  greater  than  any  calm  view  can 
justify.  And  many  of  the  sentences  cry  for  qualification.  Take 
this  Nietzschean  utterance  from  “Self-Reliance”: 

“Good  and  bad  are  but  names  very  readily  transferable  to 

that  or  this ;  the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  Constitution, 

the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.” 

Suppose  it  occurs  to  a  reader  to  ask  how  he  learns  what  is 
after  his  constitution,  and  what  not?  Or  suppose  it  is  after  the 
reader’s  constitution  to  be  a  murderer:  is  it  then  right  for  him  to 
murder?  .  .  .  This,  perhaps,  is  pretty  literal  criticism,  and  one 
could  quote  against  it  Emerson’s  own  protest  against  “people 
who  can  never  understand  a  trope,  or  any  sacred  or  expanded 
sense  given  to  your  words” ;  but  it  remains  true  that  his  own 
reckless  tendency  to  “words  as  hard  as  cannon  balls”  provokes 
this  type  of  objection  too  often. 

As  Emerson  began  as  a  clergyman,  so  he  never  quite  conquered 
the  pulpit  tone.  I  am  afraid  that  he  thought  too  often  of  his  duty 
to  be  a  Good  Influence.  He  wanted  to  stimulate,  to  inspire,  to 
ennoble,  to  electrify,  and  he  achieved  his  aim.  There  are  times 
when  his  words  arouse  us  like  a  martial  air,  and  we  feel  that  we 
must  live  our  lives  on  a  higher  plane  forevermore.  But  this  elo¬ 
quence  is  not  without  its  price.  If  we  come  to  Emerson  after 
thirty,  we  are  likely  to  think  him  too  conscious  of  himself  as  a 
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man  addressing  Youth,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  class  him  as  a 
writer  for  adolescence.  Montaigne,  by  contrast,  is  less  elevated, 
perhaps,  but  vastly  more  candid ;  he  will  admit  all  his  misgivings 
and  doubts ;  he  is  not  afraid  to  laugh,  or  to  be  cynical,  or  that 
he  may  corrupt  you  by  anything  he  says.  He  talks  to  you  as  he 
would  to  his  most  intimate  friend  at  the  privacy  of  his  fireside,  and 
not  as  if  you  were  a  member  of  a  Boston  audience. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  Emerson’s  masterpiece  is  still 
his  Journals.  Here  he  was  not  troubled  by  structural  problems, 
nor  by  considerations  of  propriety.  Here  he  is  talking  not,  as  in 
the  Essays ,  to  some  one  else,  but  to  himself.  “He  that  writes  to 
himself,”  he  said  in  his  essay  on  “Spiritual  Laws,”  “writes  to  an 
eternal  public.”  Would  that  he  had  remembered  that  always !  In 
the  Journals  are  comparatively  few  abstract  paradoxes,  few 
vague  epigrams,  little  mysticism:  here  is  concreteness,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  penetration,  humor.  (Though  there  is  humor  in  the  Essays , 
it  usually  seems  to  wear  a  winged  collar.)  And  the  writer  is  not 
afraid  to  let  down  a  bit.  “Life  is  an  ecstasy,”  he  wrote  in  The 
Conduct  of  Life.  But  in  the  Journals  he  wrote:  “If  I  should  write 
an  honest  diary,  what  should  I  say?  Alas,  that  life  has  halfness, 
shallowness.” 

We  should  be  unjust  if  we  pursued  this  contrast  too  far.  The 
very  fact  that  Emerson’s  other  books  were  composed  from  his 
journals,  and  that  sentences  and  sometimes  paragraphs  were  car¬ 
ried  over  without  the  change  of  a  word,  indicates  that  the  gap 
cannot  be  so  great.  But  the  difference  that  remains  is  important. 
If  it  is  only  the  difference  between  an  original  informality  and  a 
final  formality,  the  informal  is  by  just  that  shade  more  sincere, 
more  a  genuine  and  intimate  revelation  of  the  man,  than  the 
formal. 

This  may  be  a  way  of  saying  that  the  essay  was  not  quite 
Emerson’s  ideal  medium.  His  true  genius  was  rather  for  the 
aphorism  and  the  pensee;  he  was  what  the  French,  in  their  broader 
use  of  the  term,  call  a  moralist,  and  he  belongs  in  that  brilliant 
group  among  whose  members  are  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Joubert  and  La  Bruyere. 

As  a  poet  Emerson  is  considerably  less  important  than  as  a 
prose  writer.  For  the  most  part  his  verse  is  not  remarkable  for 
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its  music  or  its  technical  skill ;  at  times,  indeed,  the  phrasing  is 
surprisingly  awkward.  He  chose  habitually  a  short  line  that  fre¬ 
quently  seems  too  trivial  for  his  content.  He  could  sometimes  give 
these  short  lines  astonishing  weight ;  they  were  often  the  result 
of  a  ruthless  condensation ;  but  they  seem  in  the  main  unsuited 
to  the  type  of  meditative  thought  he  sought  to  express  through 
them.  Yet  where  the  thought  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  line  the 
effect  is  often  delightful : 

I  like  a  church ;  I  like  a  cowl; 

I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul. 

The  verse  is  not  rich  in  imagery,  partly  because  images  did  not 
come  easily  to  Emerson  (in  his  moods  of  self-depreciation  he 
lamented  his  “sleepy  generalities”  and  his  inability  to  coin  vivid 
phrases  with  the  exuberance  of  his  friend  Carlyle),  and  partly 
because  he  instinctively  rejected  any  image  that  was  shopworn 
or  familiar.  When  he  does  use  imagery  there  is  usually  a  touch 
of  magic  in  it :  the  “frolic  architecture  of  the  snow,”  rubies  that 
are  “drops  of  frozen  wine,”  a  bumble-bee  addressed  as  “yellow- 
breeched  philosopher”  and  “thou  animated  torrid-zone !”  In  its 
entirety  Emerson’s  verse  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
American  writer  before  Whitman.  If  it  lacks  the  facile  melliflu¬ 
ousness  of  Poe  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  it  differs  from  most  of 
the  other  American  verse  of  the  period  in  having  something  im¬ 
portant  to  say.  Certainly  it  is  freer  than  any  other  native  poetry 
of  the  time  from  cliches.  It  is  adult.  It  is  often  fragmentary  but 
never  padded.  If  as  a  body  of  verse  it  falls  short  of  great  poetry, 
it  is  always  recognizable  as  the  poetry  of  a  great  mind. 

Emerson’s  work  is  so  remarkably  even  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  the  best  book  published  during  his  lifetime.  The 
comparative  prominence  given  to  the  Essays  is  certainly  unjust  to 
the  other  volumes.  I  find  The  Conduct  of  Life  a  somewhat  less 
stirring  but  much  more  readable  book,  with  less  vague  Platonism 
and  a  greater  sense  for  realities — more  mature  and  more  pro¬ 
found.  But  it  is  in  the  Journals  that  one  comes  nearest  to  the  man. 
Here  is  the  record  of  the  richest  and  most  complete  mind  that 
ever  came  to  growth  on  this  continent. 


VIII.  HAWTHORNE 


by  Louis  Bromfield 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  born  at 
l  least  three  American  writers  who  have  passed  the  test  of 
time  and  the  perspective  of  distance  and  emerged  as  great  men, 
in  the  eyes  not  only  of  chauvinistic  countrymen  but  of  the  dis¬ 
passionate  world.  The  same  century  produced  several  others, 
notably  Emerson,  Melville,  Mark  Twain  and  William  Dean 
Howells,  whose  title  to  greatness,  of  the  same  nature,  for  all  we 
may  admire  them,  remains  in  dispute.  In  the  case  of  Whitman, 
Poe  and  Hawthorne  there  can  be  few  dissenters.  Each  produced 
in  his  own  way,  prodigally,  literature  of  timeless  quality,  stamped 
indelibly  with  the  mark  of  its  creator.  No  other  writer  but  Whit¬ 
man  could  have  written  Leaves  of  Grass ,  although  many  honest 
admirers  have  tried  and  failed.  No  other  brain  than  Poe’s  could 
have  written  “The  Murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  “The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,”  and  no  other  ear  but  his  could  have  heard  the 
peculiar  music  which  is  in  his  poetry.  No  other  mind  or  soul  but 
Hawthorne’s  could  have  conceived  and  carried  out  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Each  of  these  works 
is  stamped  by  an  individuality  which  rises  above  an  undisciplined 
“frenzy  of  creation”  or  a  dull  “infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.” 

Of  the  three,  the  most  subtly  American  was  Hawthorne.  Poe, 
possessed  of  a  fantastic  unearthly  talent,  is  ours  by  accident. 
He  might  have  belonged  to  Germany  or  France  or  England,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  his  work  to  stamp  his  nationality.  One  might 
say  that  Whitman  was  the  most  American  of  Americans,  and  so 
obviously  he  was,  for  he  represented  all  that  is  externally  Ameri¬ 
can.  Yet  he  was  less  profoundly  American  than  Hawthorne,  who, 
less  strident,  less  flamboyantly  vigorous,  represents  a  groping 
and  a  shyness,  a  quality  almost  of  querulousness  which  is  forever 
American,  perhaps  even  more  typical  in  our  time  than  in  the 

days  when  the  Puritanism  of  New  England  was  going  slowly  to 
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seed  before  the  eyes  of  Hawthorne.  This  same  Puritanism  rotted 
and  rose  again  in  a  new  form.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
Hawthorne’s  death  Sinclair  Lewis  divined  it  for  an  instant  in  the 
shy,  bewildered  soul  of  the  outwardly  Whitmanic  Babbitt. 

Hawthorne  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  a  century  which  wit¬ 
nessed  an  extraordinary  historical  event — the  rise  in  a  hundred 
years  of  a  tiny  nation  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  history  has  ever  known.  In  time,  he  was  born  and  lived 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  creative  process,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
which  was  contributing  scores  of  men  who  had  a  great  share  in 
the  building  of  the  nation.  All  about  him  tremendous  things  were 
happening.  A  vast  new  country  was  being  opened  up.  Canals  and 
railways  were  built.  Foreign  trade  increased.  The  most  tragic 
civil  war  in  history  smoldered  and  burst  into  flame.  It  was  a  crude, 
melodramatic  century,  and  Hawthorne  lived  through  most  of  it 
without  being  disturbed.  In  all  his  work  there  is  to  be  found  no 
trace  of  awareness  of  the  contemporary  physical  world  about  him. 
He  left,  unlike  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  no  records  of  the  social 
life  of  his  day.  A  thousand  years  from  now,  a  reader  will  find  in  his 
work  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  terribly  real  and  concrete  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world,  of  his  own  country,  of  even  his  own  provincial 
New  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  supreme, 
classic  artist — the  solitary,  the  detached.  It  was  man’s  soul  and 
the  timelessness  of  its  quality  which  absorbed  him  passionately, 
and  as  a  mirror  he  held  up  his  own  soul,  a  strange,  unhappy, 
brooding  one  which,  even  though  it  lacked  moments  either  of  bliss 
or  of  simple  happiness,  was  a  strangely  true  one. 

By  family  and  background  and  nature,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
he  should  have  been  what  he  was,  and  should  have  written  what 
he  wrote,  seeing  life  in  a  dim,  misty  haze  from  which  no  great 
or  even  memorable  character  ever  emerged  into  the  pages  of  his 
work.  For  he  was  no  more  a  novelist  of  character  than  he  was  of 
social  life  and  we  are  forced  almost  to  create  new  and  special 
standards  in  judging  him  as  a  novelist.  Among  the  novelists  he 
is  unique,  and  in  that  lies  a  great  part  of  his  genius. 

Although  he  married  and  begot  two  children  and  held  from 
time  to  time  the  most  boring  and  prosaic  of  public  offices,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  had  no  physical  life  at  all.  Although 
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the  force  of  his  inheritance  was  powerful,  a  Hawthorne,  born  and 
reared  in  an  environment  different  from  that  which  he  knew  as  a 
child  and  as  a  young  man,  would  have  been,  beyond  much  doubt,  a 
different  man  and  a  different  writer.  Nurtured  in  a  background 
less  grim  and  melancholy,  aware  of  the  world  while  he  was  still 
young  enough  for  the  world  to  make  its  impression,  he  might 
have  become  a  novelist  of  character  in  the  grand  tradition.  The 
desire  was  present.  It  is  evident  in  all  his  letters  and  in  the  notes 
on  characters  he  was  forever  engaged  in  making.  Many  times 
in  his  novels  and  stories  and  diaries,  he  cries  out  in  despair  that 
he  is  spiritually  shut-in  and  solitary. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  physically  he  was  not  frail  and  ill 
like  Poe,  but  robust  and  singularly  handsome,  with  high  coloring 
and  eyes  of  great  beauty.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  always  a  physi¬ 
cal  attraction  for  men,  as  well  as  for  women,  an  attraction  which 
drew  people  to  him  only  to  be  repulsed  by  the  shy,  chill  reserve 
of  the  spirit  that  dwelt  inside  the  handsome  body. 

He  was  born  into  the  midst  of  Salem,  a  community  which  from 
its  very  beginning  had  stood  as  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  dour 
and  chill.  A  nest  of  unregenerate  Puritanism,  it  never  achieved 
the  size  or  the  worldliness  of  Boston  and  remained  a  small  town 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  industrial  era 
took  possession  and  made  of  it  a  city  of  factories  rising  round 
the  quiet  cluster  of  beautiful  houses  in  the  old  town.  Yet  even  the 
factories  have  not  succeeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  the  old  Salem, 
of  Hawthorne  and  his  ancestors.  It  still  lingers.  One  is  aware  of 
it  even  to-day. 

In  Hawthorne’s  day  the  persecution  of  witches  and  the 
thunderings  of  Cotton  Mather  had  long  since  died  away.  So,  too, 
had  much  of  the  town’s  prosperity  as  a  port.  In  the  existing 
society  there  were  doubtless  elements  of  boisterousness  and  good 
cheer,  but  these  were  well  hidden,  and  if  revealed  were  frowned 
upon,  no  longer  as  immoral  but  as  not  quite  respectable.  Society 
was  clannish,  narrow,  provincial  and  tinged  by  a  thin  blue  in- 
tellectualism  largely  cultivated  by  the  swooning,  semi-invalid 
wives  and  spinster  sisters  of  its  well-to-do  sea  captains  and 
merchants.  Its  admirations  ranged  from  Emerson  to  Bronson 
Alcott.  It  produced  nothing,  for  Hawthorne  himself  never  had  any 
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genuine  part  in  it  even  in  his  later  years,  and  what  he  possessed 
of  greatness  as  a  person  and  what  comes  out  as  greatness  in  his 
writing  is  Hawthorne  himself,  who  existed  quite  apart  from  the 
society  of  Salem. 

But  even  this  provincial  society,  the  boy  Hawthorne  was 
destined  not  to  know.  He  had  cousins,  but  they  remained  almost 
strangers  to  him.  His  whole  childhood,  it  might  be  said,  was 
passed  within  the  walls  of  a  house  shared  by  him  with  two  older 
sisters  and  a  mother  who  remained  mourning  in  seclusion  from 
the  day  her  husband  died,  when  Hawthorne  himself  was  still  a 
small  boy,  until  the  end  of  her  life.  Inside  the  house  there  was  no 
geniality  and  very  little  communication  between  the  members  of 
the  household.  Gossip,  the  most  human  of  vices  and  the  novelist’s 
richest  vein  of  material,  did  not  exist  in  that  strange  house,  be¬ 
cause  to  gossip  one  must  go  out  into  the  world,  and  the  Haw¬ 
thornes  seldom  left  the  house.  Most  of  the  time,  the  members  of 
the  family  ate  their  meals  in  the  solitude  of  their  rooms.  Even 
when  the  young  Nathaniel  closed  the  doors  of  the  house  behind 
him,  it  was  not  to  make  a  brave  sortie  into  the  world,  but  to  carry 
his  solitude  wrapped  about  him  like  a  cloak,  during  long  walks 
on  the  seashore  or  in  the  forests  or  to  the  Gallows  Hill  where  the 
witches  had  been  hung. 

It  is  not  odd  that  Hawthorne  as  a  young  man  at  Bowdoin 
College  was  brooding,  shy  and  solitary.  Yet  one  feels  that  he  was 
so,  less  by  desire  than  by  necessity,  for  in  all  his  letters,  his 
daily  contacts,  his  written  thoughts,  one  senses  a  desire,  almost 
passionate,  to  break  through  the  walls  of  his  spiritual  solitude 
and  become  like  the  men  about  him.  He  was  not  without  friends, 
but  over  all  his  friendships  there  wTas  a  veil.  They  were  never 
quite  clear  and  open.  Vainly  he  tried  to  become  a  part  of  the  life 
about  him,  but  it  was  not  possible.  And  he  himself  knew  it  best 
of  all.  There  was  in  him  none  of  the  Whitmanic  gusto  which 
made  undergraduate  drinking  parties  gay  and  boisterous  affairs. 

Something  of  his  detachment  if  not  his  genius  for  solitude 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  completely  by  temperament  and 
inclination  a  writer.  He  seems  to  have  known  from  the  beginning 
that  this  was  his  role,  and  although  once  or  twice  he  attempted 
for  material  reasons  to  find  an  occupation  at  the  same  time 
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mildly  lucrative  and  mildly  sympathetic,  he  failed.  Already  in 
college  the  writer  was  emerging.  He  won  praise  for  his  composi¬ 
tions.  He  was  patronized  by  the  slightly  older  Longfellow.  He 
wrote  verse  which  he  showed  shyly  to  a  few  friends  and  he  began 
a  pompous  romance  which  was  later  to  be  completed  and  published 
secretly  under  the  name  of  Fanshawe.  He  suffered  from  the  ex- 
aggerated  ambitions  of  the  writer  for  glory  and  knew  the  hunger 
of  unsatisfied  vanity.  But  the  struggles,  the  ambitions  and  the 
smoldering  pride  were  kept  closely  secret  save  for  an  occasional 
hint  in  letters  to  his  sister. 

After  he  was  graduated  from  college,  he  found  himself  no  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  before  in  his  contacts  with  the  world.  Back  in  Salem, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  stagecoach  business  in  which 
an  uncle  was  interested,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  After  a  little  while 
he  returned  again  to  the  strange  house  with  his  morbid  mother 
and  spinster  sisters  and  there  he  remained  for  years,  working 
in  his  room  under  the  eaves,  eating  his  meals  in  solitude,  brooding, 
romancing  in  the  heroic  vein  of  Goethe  and  Rousseau  and  Byron. 

Again  and  again  during  the  seventeen  long  years  which  passed 
between  his  graduation  from  college  and  his  marriage  to  Sophia 
Peabody,  he  made  excursions  into  the  world,  only  to  return  again 
like  a  mouse  seeking  the  dark  shelter  of  his  nest.  He  tried  being 
editor  and  customs  house  official  and  hack  journalist,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  publish  symbolic,  heroic  tales  which  were  imitations  of 
the  romantic  writers. 

Sophia  Peabody,  during  the  four-year  period  of  their  engage¬ 
ment,  brought  a  kind  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  She 
was  a  charming  woman,  completely  representative  of  her  time 
and  society,  semi-invalid,  intelligent,  without  the  clarity  or  the 
concentration  of  the  intellectual,  and,  like  most  of  Boston  and 
her  day,  interested  rather  hysterically  in  all  sorts  of  Utopias 
and  “New  Philosophies.”  But  she  had  the  social  gift,  and  through 
her  Hawthorne  came  out  of  his  solitude  and  saw  more  of  the 
world,  not  only  more  of  it  but  in  a  new  light,  fanned  by  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  enthusiasms  of  his  fiancee. 

Indeed,  his  marriage  appears  to  have  brought  him  a  kind  of 
creative  release,  or  at  last  a  peace  in  which  he  was  able  to  select 
and  coordinate  his  creative  ideas  so  that  he  began  to  emerge 
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slowly  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  novelist.  Save  for  his  mother 
and  sisters  he  had  had  virtually  no  contact  with  women,  and 
never  had  there  been  a  love  affair  in  the  complete  sense.  One 
might  almost  say  that  Hawthorne,  although  he  was  approaching 
middle-age  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  had  remained  until  his 
marriage  as  immature  on  his  creative  and  artistic  side  as  he  had 
been  in  physical  experience. 

But  the  interesting  part  of  his  soul  and  character  came  to  an 
end  as  the  creative  part  really  began.  Before,  all  had  been  fum¬ 
bling,  and  now,  when  he  began  to  see  clearly,  his  creative  un¬ 
certainty  vanished  for  a  time  in  a  period  of  production.  Then 
slowly  again  the  troubles  returned  to  take  possession  of  him, 
and  all  that  followed  remains  a  repetition,  slightly  more  pale,  of 
what  went  on  during  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  depths 
of  his  sensitive  soul. 

In  the  end,  the  social  gifts  of  Sophia  Peabody  succumbed  to 
her  husband’s  curse  of  solitude.  In  the  happiness  of  their  own 
marriage  they  went  out  less  and  less,  and  fewer  and  fewer  people 
came  to  their  house.  In  Concord  and  in  Lenox  sudden  friend¬ 
ships  flared  up  between  Hawthorne  and  other  literary  men  of  his 
day.  For  a  little  time  there  were  intimacies  with  Longfellow,  with 
Emerson,  with  Thoreau,  and  for  a  short  time  a  fierce  almost 
sinister  intimacy  with  Herman  Melville,  who,  like  himself,  lived 
and  wrote  under  a  curse.  But  in  the  end  the  friendships  faded 
away  before  the  projection  of  the  man’s  own  soul.  It  was  solitude 
he  enjoyed.  Solitude  was  his  home.  In  the  world  he  was  lonely 
and  miserable  and  knew  not  how  to  carry  himself. 

One  interlude  of  his  life  remains  of  great  interest  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  was  the  discovery  of  Europe  which  came  when  he  was 
appointed  Consul  to  Liverpool  and  went  with  his  family  to  spend 
years  in  England  and  in  Italy,  with  excursions  to  other  countries. 
He  has  left  a  record  significantly  called  Our  Old  Home  and  even 
more  revealing  facts  in  his  letters  to  his  publisher  and  his  acquaint¬ 
ances.  What  he  found  there  was  a  richness  and  a  beauty,  which 
the  poor  soil  of  his  own  New  England,  for  all  her  antiquity,  has 
never  been  able  to  produce.  It  was  a  richness  and  beauty  for 
which  Hawthorne’s  own  Gothic  soul  had  always  longed  without 
knowing  what  it  was  he  sought.  Yet  in  the  end  he  was  unhappy 
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there  too,  and  his  letters  reveal  a  querulousness  and  an  irritation 
which  we  should  expect  less  from  one  who  was  already  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  of  letters  than  from  the  most  crass  and  chau¬ 
vinistic  tourist.  It  was  his  old  curse  at  work.  The  beauties  of 
Rome,  the  charm  of  English  cathedral  towns,  the  beauty  of  old 
London  and  the  English  countryside,  he  felt  with  all  his  being, 
but  with  the  men  and  women  who  lived  and  moved  in  these  scenes 
he  had  no  contact.  He  was  even  more  aloof  than  in  Salem  and 
Concord  and  Boston  where,  at  least,  men’s  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking  were  familiar  to  him,  however  remote. 

The  Marble  Faun  with  its  curious,  confused  and  melodramatic 
mysticism  is  to  a  large  degree  the  sublimated  record  of  his  own 
reaction  to  Europe.  In  it  one  senses  all  his  confusion  of  soul  and 
wandering  purpose,  all  the  resistance  of  a  Puritan  heritage  to  a 
richer,  warmer  tradition.  It  is  muddled,  confused  and  beautiful, 
and  yet  it  has  a  quality  which  is  as  indefinable  as  the  memory  of 
something  dreamed. 

And  in  the  end  he  grew  very  tired,  with  that  weariness  which 
affects  those  who  suffer  from  a  malady  of  the  soul,  the  worse 
in  one  whose  soul  was  a  great  one.  He  died  when  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  as  life  goes.  Before  his  death  there  was  a  long  period 
when  he  produced  nothing  which  was  of  interest  and  quality, 
and  none  knew  this  better  than  himself.  As  the  vein  had  begun 
miraculously  to  produce  with  The  Scarlet  Letter ,  so  had  it 
ceased  with  The  Marble  Faun.  It  was  as  if  near  the  end  the  old, 
brooding  solitude  which  had  lifted  for  a  time  to  let  in  the  light 
of  day  had  again  enclosed  him,  shutting  him  out  from  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  even  from  his  family.  But  this  new  solitude  was 
worse,  for  in  it  there  was  no  longer  a  frenzy  of  creation  nor 
even  unsatisfied  vanity  and  a  desire  for  glory.  There  was  only 
lethargy  and  despair.  And  so  there  was  no  use  to  go  on. 

He  died  alone,  as  he  perhaps  wished  to  die,  in  his  sleep  in  a 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains. 

He  came,  it  might  be  said,  of  a  stock  that  was  already  old  and 
tired,  suffering  from  a  curse  not  unlike  the  curse  of  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables.  His  soul  and  character  were  born  and  formed 
by  a  life  that  was  abnormal  and  even  perhaps  sinister,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  was  little  fire.  When  one  reads  of  Salem  in 
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the  pages  of  his  writing,  one  feels  that  the  ancient  town  was  for¬ 
ever  shut  away  from  the  sun  by  the  cheerless  sweep  of  low-lying 
clouds.  He  was,  himself,  more  interesting  and  complex  than  any 
character  he  ever  attempted  to  create.  His  characters  are  poor 
thin  things  never  robust  enough  to  have  seized  their  creator  and 
come  to  create  a  life  for  themselves  in  the  way  of  Alyosha  Kara- 
mazoff  or  Anna  Pavlovna  or  Becky  Sharp  or  Emma  Bovary. 
One  remembers  The  Scarlet  Letter  as  a  magnificent  whole,  but 
Hester  Prynne  herself  hardly  lives  and  breathes.  Hawthorne  him¬ 
self  no  one  knew  in  his  lifetime,  and  no  one  knows  now  what  was 
the  secret  of  the  man.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  it  from  his  work, 
for  there  it  underwent  a  process  of  sublimation  into  something 
transcending  reality  and  arriving  at  a  pure  symbolism.  One  only 
knows  that  there  was  a  great  groping  in  the  darkness  toward  his 
own  soul,  and  in  that  he  was  profoundly  American,  for  the 
American  even  of  to-day  when  the  great  building  is  nearly  fin¬ 
ished,  is  still  groping  for  his  soul  above  the  distraction  of  all 
the  hammering  and  pounding  and  whir  of  machinery. 

In  all  Hawthorne’s  writing  The  Scarlet  Letter  stands  supreme 
as  a  completely  achieved  work,  fused  in  the  white  heat  of  creative 
understanding.  In  his  other  novels,  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables ,  The  Blithedale  Romance  and  The  Marble  Faun  there  are 
great  sections  where  a  superb  mood  and  a  noble  philosophy  are 
created  and  sustained,  and  there  are  great  stretches  of  desert 
and  faults  of  structure.  His  short  tales  are  perfect  in  form,  in 
unity  of  tone.  In  his  prose  there  is  a  nobility  of  style  which, 
although  in  our  time  it  sometimes  sounds  old-fashioned,  rests 
firmly  upon  its  own  dignity  through  all  times  and  ages.  It  is  old- 
fashioned  in  the  sense  that  Shakespeare  is  old-fashioned. 

In  the  end  his  work  must  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  whole 
it  is  the  work  of  a  master,  for  he  contributed  something  to  the 
literature  of  mankind  which  was  true  and  real  and  timeless  and 
unmistakably  his  own.  Even  his  failures  are  not  minor  failures, 
for  in  the  lonely,  shadowy  recesses  of  his  brain,  he  understood  the 
size  and  scale  of  great  things.  Above  all,  he  is  the  supreme,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  great,  recorder  of  the  pride,  the  inaccessibility  and 
the  loneliness  of  the  human  soul. 


IX.  LONGFELLOW 


by  Howard  Mumford  Jones 


i 


On  one  level  the  name  of  Longfellow  evokes  memories  of  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Fifth  Reader ,  Friday  afternoon  “recitations,”  and 
the  false  dramatics  of  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.”  On  an¬ 
other,  it  is  shrouded  in  that  mild  disdain  with  which  recent  critics 
of  American  letters  have  agreed  to  discuss  most  books  written  in 
this  country  in  the  nineteenth  century,  books  characterized, 
they  say,  by  vague,  high  aspirations,  sentimentality,  and  the  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  ugliness  and  therefore  from  “reality.”  The  Long¬ 
fellow  legend  is  compounded  of  these  attributes,  and  they  do  not 
arouse  esthetic  approval.  Even  the  chapter  in  the  academic 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  is  unenthusiastic,  the 
writer  remarking  with  commendable  caution  that  Longfellow’s 
art  “is  worthy,  to  say  the  least,  of  as  much  praise  as  the  similar 
work  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries  and  successors  among 
American  poets,  and  is  not  clearly  doomed  to  a  speedier 
death.  .  .  .”  This  is  a  dark  saying;  perhaps  higher  praise  is  not 
deserved ;  but  when  one  compares  it  with  the  enthusiastic  tributes 
of  men  like  Hawthorne,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  our  per¬ 
sistent  dwelling  upon  Longfellow’s  poetical  defects  does  not  point 
to  a  certain  oddity  in  contemporary  criticism. 

Of  course  legends  do  not  spring  up  without  cause,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Longfellow  to  justify 
unkindly  comment.  The  canonical  adjective  which  goes  with  his 
name  is  “gentle” ;  and  gentleness  was  the  source  of  his  weakness, 
as  it  was  sometimes  of  his  strength.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  the  word  “dreams”  recurs  in  his  verses,  but  it  is  a  favorite 
word — 


How  far  since  then  the  ocean  streams 

Have  swept  us  from  the  land  of  dreams , 

That  land  of  fiction  and  of  truth , 

The  lost  Atlantis  of  our  youth! 
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he  writes  in  the  dedication  of  Ultima  Thule ,  and  it  was  to  the 
land  of  fiction  and  of  truth,  as  he  understood  these  words,  that 
he  gently  returned.  A  quiet  and  sincere  Christian,  he  was  always 
pained  at  wrong  and  sin,  always  hoping  the  world  would  mend  its 
wicked  ways,  but  confronted  with  what  seemed  to  him  a  moral 
evil,  he  could  usually  utter  nothing  more  burning  than  the  Poems 
on  Slavery ,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the  right  strength 
and  indignation.  In  the  didactic  pieces  the  world  remembers  him 
by,  he  was  perpetually  telling  people  to  be  good  and  quiet  and 
hopeful,  to  trust  in  a  better  world,  to  be  forbearing  and  re¬ 
signed.  His  were  all  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  and  opening  a 
volume  to  such  a  poem  as  “Maidenhood,”  we  rub  our  eyes  in 
amazement : 

Maiden!  with  the  meek,  hr  own  eyes , 

In  whose  orh  a  shadow  lies. 

Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

•  ••••• 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 

W o manhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance. 

On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 

On  the  river's  broad  expanse! 

In  a  world  of  problem  children,  we,  whose  sub-debs  these  lines 
scarcely  describe,  smile  at  the  Victorian  simplicity. 

And  then  there  are  the  more  obvious  and  awful  didactic  pieces — 
“The  Arrow  and  the  Song,”  “Excelsior,”  “Resignation,”  “A  Psalm 
of  Life,”  and  the  one  which  begins 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time ! 

and  goes  jigging  on  for  thirty-four  more  lines  with  its  direction  to 
“build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure,”  concluding  with  the  pious 
hope  that  we  shall  some  day  see  the  “boundless  reach  of  sky.” 
I  have  even  heard  the  name  of  Eddie  Guest  murmured  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  sentiments,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  often  similar ; 
but  as  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Guest  are  frequently  those  of  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  presume  that  the  question  of  style  also 
enters  in ;  and  I  for  one,  on  re-reading  the  poet,  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  style  qua  style,  even  in  these  bad  pieces,  is 
frequently  lucid,  compact,  and  excellent.  In  the  battered  “A 
Psalm  of  Life,”  for  example,  one  finds  so  admirable  a  quatrain  as : 

Art  is  long ,  and  Time  is  fleeting , 

And  our  hearts ,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Stilly  like  muffled  drums ,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

This  is  not  only  impeccable  in  its  handling,  but  we  would  admire, 
in  another  poem  by  another  poet  (Heinrich  Heine,  for  example), 
the  sudden,  ghastly  undertone  of  doom.  The  truth  is  that  there  are 
surprises  in  Longfellow  for  anybody  who  will  read  him  with 
impartial  sympathetic  eyes,  for  the  same  poet  who  wrote  “Resig¬ 
nation”  (which  I  cheerfully  surrender)  was  capable  of  unexpected 
grimness,  as  Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn  exists  to  prove.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  fine  reticence  of  the  following: 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls, 

The  twilight  darkens,  the  curlew  calls ; 

Along  the  sea-sands  damp  and  brown 
The  traveller  hastens  toward  the  town. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

Darkness  settles  on  roofs  and  walls, 

But  the  sea,  the  sea  in  the  darkness  calls ; 

The  little  waves ,  with  their  soft ,  white  hands. 

Efface  the  footprints  in  the  sands. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

The  morning  breaks ;  the  steeds  in  their  stalls 
Stamp  and  neigh,  as  the  hostler  calls ; 

The  day  returns,  but  nevermore 
Returns  the  traveller  to  the  shore, 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

I  have  ventured  to  italicize  the  two  lines  which  are  the  heart  of 
this  little  tragedy  because,  when  you  are  discussing  Longfellow, 
you  have  to  insist  upon  his  virtues.  But  is  not  this  fine  indirection 
of  the  essence  of  true  art? 
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Lucidity,  gentleness,  musicality — these  are  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  Longfellow’s  poetry.  They  are  qualities  which  exactly 
express  a  nature  in  itself  gentle  and  clear  and  lovely,  a  nature 
greatly  beloved  in  its  own  day,  a  nature  with  which  our  age  has 
no  patience  because  these  qualities  our  age  does  not  possess.  The 
poet’s  soul  was  lucid  and  gentle,  yet  neither  weak  nor  womanish, 
for  Longfellow  endured  with  dignity  and  calm  the  personal 
tragedies  which  came  to  him.  He  sought  to  reduce  the  outer 
world  to  the  same  condition  of  music  which  he  found  within — 
to  rhythm  and  harmony  suitable  to  a  Christian  universe  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  Christian  God  who,  for  His  own  purposes,  permitted 
pain  and  evil  to  exist.  Rhythm,  harmony,  faith,  music — these 
were  with  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  he  was  occa¬ 
sionally  puzzled,  it  was  not  as  a  skeptic  is  puzzled,  and  though 
alert  to  the  movement  of  thought  about  him  in  his  quiet  way,  he 
endured  no  such  doubt  and  loss  of  faith  as  others  of  his  genera¬ 
tion — perhaps  because  Agassiz,  his  principal  scientific  friend,  was 
not  an  evolutionist.  Even  questionings  were  reduced  to  that 
dreamy  state  which  he  preferred: 

Is,  then ,  the  old  faith  dead , 

.  .  .  and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed , 

That  we  are  forced  to  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain , 

Unsheltered  and  ashamed ? 

•  ••••• 

The  saints!  Ah,  have  they  grown 
Forgetful  of  their  own ? 

Are  they  asleep,  or  dead. 

That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruined  Missions  lie. 

No  longer  tenanted? 

Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 
The  vanished  days  of  yore, 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  filled; 
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Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal , 

The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel , 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

So  runs  the  last  poem  he  ever  penned,  “The  Bells  of  San  Bias,” 
written  in  1882,  thirty-two  years  after  In  Memoriam,  and  twenty- 
three  years  after  The  Origin  of  Species.  By  1882  most  of  Spencer’s 
work  had  been  written,  and  in  1883  John  Fiske  was  to  publish 
The  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist .  Across  the  water,  French 
naturalism  was  in  full  swing,  Ibsen  and  the  German  realists  were 
writing,  and  in  England,  Swinburne  and  James  Thomson  had 
blasphemed  God  in  their  respective  fashions.  But  whatever  Hux¬ 
ley  or  Darwin  or  Arnold  or  Hardy  might  say,  Longfellow  spoke 
more  firmly  than  he  had  spoken  in  “A  Psalm  of  Life”  forty-four 
years  earlier: 

0  Bells  of  San  Bias ,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again! 

The  Past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer; 

Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 

Is  this  mere  provincialism?  I  think  not.  The  poet’s  notebooks  are 
filled  with  comments  upon  European  thought  and  literature ;  he 
lived  in  the  most  cultured  community  in  America,  or  so  the 
Brahmins  thought;  he  had  been  abroad;  he  had  taught  foreign 
literatures  ;  he  numbered  scientists  and  savants  among  his  friends  ; 
he  was  the  recipient  of  honors  from  learned  bodies  in  England, 
Russia  and  Spain.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  this  stubborn  and 
gentle  optimism  simply  as  an  instance  of  the  American  cultural 
lag.  Longfellow’s  quiet  faith  lies  deep  within ;  it  is  the  later,  as 
it  is  the  sweeter,  aspect  of  New  England  faith  which  thus  ex¬ 
presses  itself. 

Recent  fashionable  attacks  upon  Puritanism  have  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  that  belief,  nor  have  some  modern  historians  always 
been  fair.  The  misrepresentation  has  a  long  and  honorable  history. 
For  example,  Matthew  Arnold  (in  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism ) 
declares  that  all  branches  of  Puritan  doctrine  agree  that  man  is 
under  a  curse,  and  that  Congregational  Puritanism  in  particular 
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shows  “not  a  trace  of  delicacy  of  perception,  or  of  philosophic 
thinking.”  1  This  is  surely  an  astonishing  judgment,  the  more 
astonishing  as  one  remembers  that  Longfellow  is  the  product  of 
Puritan  tradition.  Any  definition  of  Puritanism  large  enough  to 
cover  the  facts  must  include  not  merely  the  austerities  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  but  also  that  simple,  sweet,  and  gracious  life  out  of  which 
Longfellow  developed,  and  which  has  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
“covenants,  conditions,  bargains,  and  parties-contractors.” 

The  poet  was  no  Calvinist.  His  brother,  indeed,  was  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister,  for  whose  ordination  Longfellow  wrote  a  hymn 
which,  as  a  biographer  remarks,  shows  “plainly  the  nature  of 
the  poet’s  Christianity.” 

And  evermore  beside  him  on  his  way 
The  unseen  Christ  shall  move. 

But  the  sense  of  the  unseen  Christ  is  deep-rooted  in  Puritan 
tradition,  English  and  American ;  out  of  it  spring  the  great 
passages  of  Puritant  mysticism  which  are  among  the  glories  of 
seventeenth-century  prose,  and  out  of  it  spring,  too,  that  sanity 
and  graciousness  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  discussing  the 
Puritans.  Even  in  seventeenth-century  New  England,  though 
there  were  fanatics,  not  everybody  was  fanatical;  nor,  despite 
the  brilliant  paradoxes  of  the  modern  historian,  can  we  believe 
that  the  lives  of  all  were  dominated  by  the  sexual  repression  and 
morbid  religiosity  which  have  been  attributed  to  them  on  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence.  There  is,  for  example,  the  New  England 
village,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  one’s  balance  in 
facing  this  difficult  subject  is  to  remember  that  New  England 
Puritanism  produced  the  New  England  village,  which  is  among 
the  more  gracious  aspects  of  our  unlovely  domestic  architecture. 
A  true  fanatic  is  not  likely  to  be  concerned  with  doorways  and 
fanlights ;  he  is  content  with  a  pillar  like  Simon  Stylites,  or  a  cave 
in  the  desert  like  a  monk  of  the  Thebaid.  Doubtless  many  New 

i  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  exhibits  “the  mere  rigidness  and  contentiousness 
of  the  controversalist  and  political  dissenter;  a  Calvinism  exaggerated  till  it  is 
simply  repelling;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  a  machinery  of  covenants,  con¬ 
ditions,  bargains,  and  parties-contractors,  such  as  could  have  proceeded  from 
no  one  but  the  born  Anglo-Saxon  man  of  business,  British  or  American.”  &t. 
Pant  and  Protestantism,  p.  14. 
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Englanders  strove  to  take  the  kingdom  of  God  by  violence ;  doubt¬ 
less  others  sought  to  whip  out  the  heretics  with  whips  of  scorpions, 
but  that  generation  upon  generation  of  them  suffered  from 
gloomy  fanaticism  and  repressed  sexuality  is  an  assumption  that 
simply  fails  to  explain  the  facts. 

A  serene  faith  in  the  unseen  Christ  freed  many  a  Yankee  from 
undue  introspection.  Life  mellowed  and  took  on  gracious  ways, 
so  that  in  the  eighteenth-century  New  England  which  Longfellow 
inherited,  Puritanism  took  its  inward  form  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  divine  principle  of  good,  and  its  outward  form  in  those 
ordered  habits  and  deep-rooted  simplicities  which  are  traditional 
New  England.  The  physical  embodiment  of  Puritanism — the  plain 
and  beautiful  houses,  the  gracious  gardens,  the  shady  commons 
— pointed  to  serenity  within.  Looking  back,  the  poet  repudiated 
the  harshness  of  the  past — that  “tornado  of  fanaticism”  which 
he  portrayed  in  The  New  England  Tragedies ,  but,  wiser  than  the 
historians,  he  discerned  in  the  Puritan  colonists  the  fun  and 
humor  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ,  which  is  surely  one  of 
the  astonishing  historical  reconstructions  of  American  poetry. 
The  memory  of  Portland  clung  to  him,  that  “dear  old  town” 
where  “the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet”  amid  the  “trees  that 
o’ershadow  each  well-known  street,  as  they  balance  up  and 
down,”  so  that  “My  Lost  Youth,”  more  than  any  other  poem  in 
Longfellow,  shows  how  naturally  he  grew  out  of  the  beautiful  life 
which  a  Puritan  civilization  had  made  possible. 

A  serene  faith  in  goodness  runs  through  his  work.  He  sought 
to  create  for  it  as  a  solution  of  life  a  great  philosophic  and 
poetical  masterpiece,  the  Christus:  A  Mystery ,  which  occupies 
so  many  unread  pages  in  his  collected  works.  This  was  to  be  the 
“tower  of  song  with  lofty  parapet”  which,  as  he  tells  us  in 
“Mezzo  Cammin,”  he  longed  to  build,  and  on  it  he  labored  from 
1849  to  1872.  The  theme  is  the  unseen  Christ ;  as  Saint  John 
tells  us  in  the  “Finale,” 

Bewildered  in  its  search , 

Bewildered  with  the  cry: 

Lo ,  here!  Zo,  there ,  the  Church ! 

Poor ,  sad  Humanity 
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Through  all  the  dust  and  heat 
Turns  hack  with  bleeding  feet , 

By  the  weary  road  it  came , 

Unto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  great  Master  taught . 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  amusing  anti-climax  of  the  whole. 
Part  one  re-tells  the  gospel  story;  part  two,  “The  Golden 
Legend”  (the  only  successful  portion)  is  a  panorama  of  medieval 
faith ;  but  part  three,  the  climax,  is  made  up  of  two  stories  of 
seventeenth-century  Massachusetts,  as  though  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  moved  to  this  great  end!  Transcendental  provincialism, 
this,  but  none  the  less  important  in  illuming  the  poet’s  charac¬ 
ter.2 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  principal  work  of  the  poet’s 
life  arise  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  poet’s  philosophy.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  four  dramas  which  make  up  the 
whole  are  not  “dramatic,”  they  were  never  intended  to  be  so ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  whole  is  really  epic.  Nor,  remembering 
Dante’s  use  of  vivid  Florentine  similes,  can  one  believe  that  the 
story  of  Giles  Corey  was  necessarily  a  weak  closing;  to  illustrate 
modern  Christianity,  one  time  or  locality,  so  to  speak,  will  do 
as  well  as  another.  Moreover,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned, 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  man  who  made  Evangeline  as  familiar 
as  Hamlet,  and  who  stamped  Miles  Standish  and  Hiawatha  upon 
the  popular  consciousness,  had  no  mastery  of  character.  No,  the 
reason  why  Christus  as  a  whole  is  a  failure  is  that  Longfellow  did 
not  know  what  he  meant  to  do  in  it ;  and  the  reason  he  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  to  do  is  that  Puritanism,  watered  into 
Unitarianism,  had  no  outline  and  no  edge,  so  that  consequently  the 
dramatic  epic  shaped  by  its  spirit  and  philosophy  had  no  outline 
and  no  edge.  The  “simple  thought”  which  the  great  work  was  to 
illustrate  is  the  practical  Christianity  of 

Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name , 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will! 

2  Longfellow  planned  to  include  a  third  drama  about  the  Moravians,  but 
“finally  regarded  the  Tragedies  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Trilogy.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  quaint  than  this  odd  valuation. 
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but  this  will  scarcely  sustain  an  epic  poem.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  Unitarianism  is  best  defined  by  a  series  of  theological  nega¬ 
tives  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  concluding  third  of  the  trilogy 
portrays  seventeenth-century  New  England,  perhaps  the  last 
period  in  American  history  in  which  theological  negatives  had 
really  a  fighting  force.  Longfellow  did  not,  as  he  might  have 
done,  bring  his  world  drama  down  to  the  Napoleonic  wars  or  to 
the  Grant  administration,  partly  because  all  his  literary  in¬ 
stincts  pointed  in  another  direction,  and  even  more  importantly 
because  his  mild  Unitarianism  was  helpless  before  the  cataclysm 
of  a  world  war  and  the  corruptions  of  the  tragic  era.  Lucidity, 
faith,  and  gentleness  had  no  practical  meaning  in  the  world  of 
Boss  Tweed. 

m 

If  a  Christian  gentleman  was  thus  outmoded  in  the  era  of 
President  Grant,  nothing  in  the  development  of  American  letters 
since  has  operated  to  make  him  once  more  fashionable.  Strength, 
irony,  precision,  frankness — these  are  our  praises.  Indeed,  to  say 
that  So-and-so  writes  like  a  gentleman  would  nowadays  be  almost 
to  damn  him.  It  is  curious  that  being  a  gentleman  and  being  an 
artist  should  be  thought  so  incompatible,  but  as  Longfellow 
wrote  not  merely  like  a  gentleman,  but  also  like  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  the  lapse  of  years  throws  him  more  and  more  out  of  the 
focus  of  our  interests.  We  find  it  a  weakness  that  he  avoided  cer¬ 
tain  themes.  Merely  to  mention  sex  in  this  connection  provokes 
a  smile.  He  was  not,  we  complain,  tragic  or  intense  or  sophisti¬ 
cated  ;  his  ethics  are  not  sufficiently  casuistical,  his  art  not  subtle 
enough.  And  because  he  does  not  write  like  E.  A.  Robinson  or 
Carl  Sandburg  or  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  we  consign  him  to  the 
children. 

The  absence  of  depth  in  his  thought  and  sharpness  in  his  intel¬ 
lection  is  due  in  part,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  the  vagueness  of 
his  religious  philosophy,  but  it  springs  also  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  he  matured.  Bowdoin  College  gave  him 
the  correct  learning  of  a  New  England  gentleman;  had  he  gone 
no  farther,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  achieved  at  least  the  formal 
precision  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Yet  as  early  as  April, 
1823,  he  writes  home: 
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I  have  this  evening  been  reading  a  few  pages  in  Gray’s 
Odes.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them.  The  ‘Progress  of 
Poesy’  and  the  ‘Ode  on  Eton  College’  are  admirable.  And  many 
passages  of  ‘The  Bard,’  though,  I  confess,  quite  obscure  to  me, 
seem  to  partake  in  a  great  degree  of  the  sublime. 

This  is  charming  and  boyish,  but  the  tell-tale  adjective  is  sublime. 
Already  there  is  in  him  a  yearning  for  the  vast  and  vague. 

Came  then  the  fateful  trips  to  Europe  in  1826-1829  and  1835- 
1836.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  epochal  quality  of  these 
voyagers,  made  in  the  uncomfortable  packets  of  a  time  when 
Europe  was  not  five  days,  but  a  month  or  two  months  away. 
They  re-made  the  boy  who  was  so  pleased  with  Gray’s  sublimity 
into  the  mature  cosmopolitan ;  and  if  to  us  Longfellow’s  cosmo¬ 
politanism  is  not  sophisticated,  it  is  because  we  are  unaware  of  the 
provincial  quality  of  cultured  America  in  those  decades,  as  we  are 
unaware  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  sophisticated  European 
thought.  When  Longfellow  returned  from  his  first  trip  abroad, 
the  poets  most  in  the  public  eye  were  Alsop,  Halleck,  Drake, 
Percival,  Brainard,  Morris,  et  hoc  omne  genus ;  when  he  returned 
the  second  time,  Nature  was  a  brand-new  book,  and  the  oration 
on  “The  American  Scholar”  had  not  yet  been  pronounced.  Beside 
the  provincial  poets  of  the  time,  the  returning  Longfellow,  with  his 
talk  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  and  Copenhagen,  of  Spanish 
bandits  and  the  Tyrol,  of  Canova,  Charlotte  Bonaparte,  von 
Weber,  Paganini,  Sydney  Smith,  Meyerbeer,  and  the  advanced 
views  of  German  savants,  was  a  person  of  exciting  information. 
Indeed,  at  a  time  when  German  was  scarcely  known  among  the 
literati  (is  it  so  much  better  known  now?),  Longfellow,  aged 
nineteen,  was  boldly  writing  back:  “I  consider  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  much  more  important  than  the  Italian” ;  and 
three  years  later,  the  only  American  in  Gottingen  and  delighted 
with  the  university,  he  was  advising  George  Green  on  no  account 
to  omit  studying  there.  It  is  as  though  a  young  Arkansan  should 
write  to  his  fundamentalist  friends  that  they  must  not  omit 
Moscow  and  Bolshevism. 

Why,  then,  did  not  this  European  experience  give  a  greater 
sophistication  to  the  young  professor?  The  truth  is  that  Long- 
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fellow,  though  he  found  European  literatures  very  sympathetic, 
acquired  his  cosmospolitan  polish  at,  for  him,  an  unfortunate 
time.  He  visited  the  Europe  of  the  reaction,  the  medieval  revival, 
of  Sentimentalitat ,  of  all  that  Heine  satirized  and  all  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  admired,  the  Europe  of  a  dreamy  and  idealizing 
romanticism,  when  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe  was 
thought  to  be  somewhere  in  Germany.  Art,  science,  and  philosophy 
were  full  of  vast,  vague  phrases.  The  great  Goethe  was  speaking 
orphically  of  a  divine  energy  in  stones  and  grasses,  of  man’s 
longing  for  “Einmrken  und  Einfiihlen  in  die  gauze  Natur” 
There  was  much  talk  of  the  “ Idee  des  Lebens”  and  the  “Idee  des 
Typus”  In  England  Carlyle,  utterly  ignorant  of  laboratory 
science,  was  writing  transcendental  phrases  about  light-sparkles 
on  the  Aether  of  Divinity  and  the  living  garment  of  God.  The 
greatest  speculative  scientist  of  the  age,  the  all-knowing  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt,  was  to  introduce  his  Kosmos  with  such  re¬ 
flections  as  these: 

He  who  can  trace  through  by-gone  times,  the  stream  of  our 
knowledge  to  its  primitive  sources,  will  learn  from  history  how, 
for  thousands  of  years,  man  has  labored,  amid  the  ever- 
recurring  changes  of  form,  to  recognize  the  invariability  of 
natural  laws,  and  has  thus,  by  the  force  of  mind,  gradually 
subdued  a  great  portion  of  the  physical  world  to  his  dominion. 
In  interrogating  the  history  of  the  past,  we  trace  the  mysterious 
course  of  ideas  yielding  the  first  glimmering  perception  of  the 
same  image  of  a  Cosmos,  or  harmoniously  ordered  whole,  which, 
dimly  shadowed  forth  to  the  human  mind  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  is  now  fully  revealed  to  the  maturer  intellect  of 
mankind  as  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  observation. 

If  such  was  the  language  of  the  maturer  intellects,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  European  poetry  was  seraphic,  sentimental,  and 
diffuse?  Words  like  Soul,  the  Divine,  Man,  Mind,  Progress, 
Humanity  were  on  the  lips  of  the  learned  and  artistic.  One  group 
of  French  writers  was  calling  for  a  return  to  the  medieval  papacy ; 
another  was  hymning  the  throne  and  the  altar ;  a  third  was  poetiz¬ 
ing  Christianity.  The  Schlegels  were  become  Catholic  and  mystical ; 
formlessness  was,  with  the  German  romantics,  exalted  into  an 
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ideal ;  Sehnsucht  and  self-development  were  powerful  words. 
What  Longfellow  brought  back  with  him  was  this  amorphous 
idealism,  this  vague  belief  in  progress  as  a  world-law  (he  studied 
Herder),  this  inclination  to  solve  the  poetical  problem  in  terms 
of  emotional  moralizing  as  the  Germans  solved  it.  Of  Richter  for 
instance,  he  writes :  “The  most  magnificent  of  the  German  prose 
writers.  Listen  to  his  words  !  ‘A  look  into  a  pure,  loving  eye ;  a 
word  without  falseness  to  a  bride  without  falseness ;  and  then  a 
soft-breathing  breast  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  Paradise,  a 
sermon,  and  an  evening  prayer.’  ” 

Of  course,  this  is  not  all  he  brought  back.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  Cambridge  found  his  coats,  waistcoats,  and  neckties 
too  gaudy ;  his  sense  of  humor  remained  with  him,  even  when  con¬ 
fronting  German  poetry ;  and  he  at  no  time  lost  that  fine  control 
of  line  and  meter  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  technically 
gifted  of  American  poets.  And  amid  the  strict  Calvinism  of  Bow- 
doin,  where  first  he  taught,  at  Harvard,  still  rational  and  formal 
in  many  ways,  the  new  culture  was  strange  and  stimulating ;  it  is 
with  a  shock  that  we  realize  how  odd  and  new  “A  Psalm  of  Life” 
seemed  on  its  appearance.  The  poem  was  first  read  to  a  class 
studying  Goethe;  upon  publication,  we  read,  it  was  copied  far  and 
wide,  not  because  it  said  an  old  thing,  but  because  it  was  the 
landmark  of  a  new  culture.3  For  the  poem  is  a  complete  denial  of 
Calvinism,  of  all  the  theological  values ;  it  calls  upon  men  to  act 
in  the  present,  and  it  also  attacks  the  worship  of  happiness  as 
vigorously  as  did  Carlyle.  We  can  not  grasp  at  this  distance  the 
startling  sophistication  of  these  simple  and  well-worn  stanzas. 

But  however  useful  to  the  country,  Longfellow’s  experience 
with  current  European  thought  was  such  as  to  confirm  the 
general  drift  and  tenor  of  his  mind.  If  the  Europeans  had  taught 
him  to  think  in  terms  of  such  a  world-drama  as  Christus they  had 
failed  to  teach  him  the  necessity  of  the  fundamental  brain-work 
without  which  such  a  poem  can  but  fail.  He  learned  in  Europe 

s  “Those  who  remember  its  first  appearance  know  what  wonderful  freshness 
it  had.  .  .  .  Young  men  read  it  with  delight;  their  hearts  were  stirred  by  it  as 
by  a  bugle  summons.  It  roused  them  to  high  resolve,  and  wakened  them  to  a 
new  sense  of  the  meaning  and  worth  of  life.”  S.  Longfellow,  Life  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  1:271.  The  biographer  relates  a  number  of  anecdotes 
to  bear  out  the  statement. 
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the  delights  of  a  cosmopolitan  and  comparative  view,  but  the 
very  terms  of  European  literature  were  such  as  to  confirm  him 
in  his  predilection  for  turning  books  into  other  books.  He  had 
seen  Spain,  but  he  had  not  learned  enough  of  the  soul  of  Spain 
to  make  The  Spanish  Student  anything  more  than  a  pleasant 
literary  exercise.  He  delighted  to  translate  German  poetry,  but 
the  poems  of  Muller  and  Uhland  and  the  rest,  however  charming, 
were  sentimental  and  sweet.  He  was  gifted  with  wonderful  literary 
tact,  but  his  flexibility  as  a  translator  was  usually  exercised 
within  a  relatively  narrow  range ;  indeed,  only  twice — in  the 
Coplas  de  Manrique  and  in  certain  portions  of  his  Dante — did 
he  ever  achieve  anything  like  the  grand  style.  His  cosmopolitanism 
was  broad  and  genuine,  but  it  was  not  deep  and  thorough,  and  it 
confirmed  him  in  many  of  his  natural  tendencies. 

IV 

If  the  dominant  motif  of  Longfellow’s  poetry  is  thus  unsatis¬ 
factory,  if  Europe  gave  him  little  to  strengthen  him  on  the  side 
of  intellect,  where  he  was  weak,  he  is  nevertheless  among  the 
greater  narrative  poets  of  American  literature,  and  notable  among 
those  in  English.  The  very  success  of  his  art,  especially  when 
it  concerns  the  more  familiar  American  stories,  has  dulled  our 
appreciation  of  his  swift  and  certain  technique,  his  sense  of  human 
values,  the  superb  skill  with  which  he  sketches  in  backgrounds 
and  sets  his  story  in  motion.  It  is  a  genre  in  which  he  excels,  a 
genre  in  which  he  continually  improved  until,  in  the  tri-partite 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn ,  he  gave  us  the  only  successful  example 
of  the  frame-story  group  of  narratives  in  American  letters.  And 
while  he  was  thus  perfecting  himself  in  the  larger  pieces,  he  was 
steadily  improving  his  skill  in  shorter  ballads.  “The  Secret  of 
the  Sea,”  for  example,  published  in  1849,  is  as  much  better  than 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  as  “A  Dutch  Picture”  of  1878 
is  better  than  “The  Secret  of  the  Sea.”  Everybody  knows  what  is 
wrong  with  the  Hesperus  poem,  which  requires  no  comment ;  if  in 
“The  Secret  of  the  Sea”  the  dramatic  falsities  are  absent,  the 
sentimentalism  remains,  but  “A  Dutch  Picture”  is  as  simple  and 
homely  and  direct  as  the  kind  of  painting  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Naturally  his  progress  was  not  always  in  a  straight  line; 
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he  never  again  achieved  in  a  shorter  poem  the  wild  energy  of 
“The«Skeleton  in  Armor”  of  1841,  but  generally  speaking,  Long¬ 
fellow  continually  improved  his  practice  in  story-telling. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Evangeline ,  The  Court¬ 
ship  of  Miles  Standish ,  and  The  Song  of  Hiawatha ,  albeit  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  the  source  of  this  contempt.  Hiawatha 
has,  it  is  true,  its  peculiar  meter ;  we  no  longer  regard  the  poem 
as  a  successful  interpretation  of  the  Indian ;  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Longfellow  both  regularized  the  legends  and  Christianized 
their  interpretation.  But  some  of  this  criticism  is  surely  beside 
the  point.  An  author  works  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and 
artistic  manner  of  his  time;  we  do  not  complain  of  Chaucer  that 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  scarcely  classical  in  spirit,  or  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Robinson  that  no  medieval  knight  ever  talked  so  cleverly  or  so 
long  as  does  his  Tristram.  Any  one  who  has  looked  into  School¬ 
craft  must  see  that  Longfellow  honestly  followed  what  seemed 
to  him  and  his  generation  a  safe  guide ;  the  famous  meter  he 
adopted  from  a  Finnish  folk  epic,  or  so  he  thought;  and  if  his 
Indians  are  wonderfully  gentle  and  well-mannered,  so  were  most 
of  the  literary  Indians  of  his  day  and  generation.  We  can  scarcely 
complain  of  past  poets  because  they  lack  our  modern  enlighten¬ 
ment  ;  and  for  us  the  point  should  be  not  whether  Hiawatha  will 
now  pass  muster  as  an  anthropological  report,  but  whether  it  is 
successful  as  a  poem  postulated  on  certain  literary  premises. 
Fundamentally  the  question  becomes  one  of  taste ;  and  I,  for  one, 
confess,  on  re-reading  Hiawatha ,  that  I  find  it  remarkably  good. 
It  creates  and  carries  its  own  world  with  it ;  the  personages  are 
quite  as  believable  as  the  personages  in,  let  us  say,  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  or  Morris’s  The  Earthly  Paradise;  and  the  bright, 
simple  colors  of  the  earth,  the  musical  Indian  names,  the  gayety 
and  good  humor  of  the  episodes  are,  after  a  dose  of  modern 
intellectualist  verse,  a  positive  relief.  Doubtless  Keats  makes  a 
more  sensuous  appeal ;  doubtless  Robinson  is  more  intense  and 
tragic ;  doubtless  Morris  is  more  generous  and  more  “poetical” ; 
but  all  this  is,  I  can  not  too  often  repeat,  beside  the  point — 
it  is  the  .kind  of  criticism  which  complains  of  A  because  he  does 
not  have  the  qualities  of  B.  It  seems  to  me  that  Longfellow, 
given  the  materials  and  the  age,  has  done  wonderfully  well,  he 
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has  created  something  unique  and  sui  generis ,  he  has  displayed 
the  greatest  literary  tact,  and  a  really  superb  artistic  elan  in 
carrying  this  small  epic  to  a  satisfactory  close. 

But  I  am  even  willing  to  surrender  Hiawatha  to  the  dissatis¬ 
fied  if  in  so  doing  I  can  get  them  to  look  once  more,  and  with  an 
impartial  eye,  upon  Evangeline  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.  They  are  poems  as  soft  and  lovely  as  the  paintings  of 
the  English  landscape  school.  If  we  could  but  read  these  narratives 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  see,  I  think,  how  skillfully  they  are 
put  together,  with  what  deft  devices  the  poet  has  knitted  his 
plot,  and  how  beautifully  the  descriptive  passages  are  made  to 
melt  into  the  steady  flow  of  the  narrative — one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  feats  in  this  kind  of  verse,  as  the  relative  failure  of  Keats 
in  keeping  his  stories  free  of  encumbrance  sadly  testifies.  And  I 
would  particularly  instance  the  genre  paintings  in  both  pieces — 
the  village  of  Grand-Pre,  for  instance,  as  well  known  to  most  of 
us  as  Vanity  Fair ,  or  David  Copperfield.  Read  again  the  opening 
passages  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ,  and  note  how  deftly 
the  characters,  the  room,  the  situation  are  drawn — we  have  a 
complete  comedy  in  a  hundred  lines.  Or  consider  the  wonderful 
vividness  of  this  portrait  of  Rene  Leblanc  in  Evangeline ;  the 
whole  man  and  all  his  little  history  is  made  to  appear  before  us : 

Bent  like  a  laboring  oar9  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean , 

Bent ,  but  not  broken ,  by  age  was  the  form,  of  the  notary  public. 

Shocks  of  yellow  hair ,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize ,  hung 

Over  his  shoulders;  his  forehead  was  high;  and  glasses  with 
horn  bows 

Sat  astride  on  his  nose ,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal . 

Father  of  twenty  children  was  he ,  and  more  than  a  hundred 

Children’s  children  rode  on  his  knee ,  and  heard  his  great  watch 
tick. 

Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a 
captive , 

Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the 
English. 

Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion. 

Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 

He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children; 
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For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest , 

And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses , 
And  of  the  white  Letiche ,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchristened 
Died ,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable , 

And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell , 
And  of  the  marvelous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horse¬ 
shoes. 

With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 

How  clearly  a  whole  civilization  rises  up  before  us  as  we  read ! 
When  our  own  writers  of  folk-novels  tell  us  these  things,  we  ex¬ 
claim  with  pleasure,  but  when  Longfellow  paints  pictures  so 
exquisite,  evokes  with  so  much  charm  a  past  that  has  vanished,  we 
smile  because  we  have  been  told  so  often  that  he  is  the  children’s 
poet!  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  his  narratives  requires  a  riper  wisdom  than  some  of 
our  critics  yet  possess. 

That  there  are  defects  in  both  poems  is  clear,  but  they  are  lost 
in  the  general  excellence  of  the  pathos  of  the  one,  the  geniality 
of  the  other.  Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  is  a  certain  diffuseness ; 
the  last  half  of  Evangeline  could,  perhaps,  be  more  condensed ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
scarcely  advance  the  narrative.  But  as  if  he  recognized  diffuse¬ 
ness  as  a  weakness,  in  Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn ,  with  its  charming 
interlinks,  the  poet  condensed  with  severe  economy ;  even  the 
magnificent  “Saga  of  King  Olaf,”  long  as  it  is,  has  the  irony  of 
the  sagas  from  which  it  was  taken.  Those  who  do  not  know  their 
Longfellow,  who  believe  that  he  is  merely  a  writer  of  gentle  plati¬ 
tudes,  have  much  to  discover.  There  is  the  grim  vigor  of  “Kam- 
balu”  and  “Torquemada,”  the  sly  humor  of  “The  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth”  and  “Emma  and  Ermingard,”  the  wholly  successful  re¬ 
working  of  Boccaccio  in  “The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo,”  and  the 
beautifully  handled  apologues  of  “King  Robert  of  Sicily”  and 
“Azrael,”  the  last  with  its  sardonic  disillusion — in  short  a  wide 
variety  of  good  things.  Not  Dryden,  not  Morris,  not  Crabbe  has 
this  combination  of  economy  of  line  and  fertility  of  resource,  this 
pellucid  and  restrained  simplicity.  The  art  is  so  great  that  the 
tales  seem  to  tell  themselves ;  one  is  not  conscious,  as  one  is  with 
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so  many  poetical  narratives,  of  the  continual  presence  of  the 
poet  at  one’s  elbow.  The  work  as  a  whole  seems  to  me  to  be  Long¬ 
fellow’s  masterpiece,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so  little  known. 

v 

Of  the  numberless  shorter  lyrics  and  non-narrative  pieces  by 
Longfellow,  many  do  not  interest  because  they  seem  to  us  empty 
and  trivial.  In  addition  to  this  group,  others  which  often  begin 
well — “Seaweed,”  the  opening  of  which  is  superb,  is  an  example — 
no  longer  please  because  of  the  rhymed  moral  appended  to  them. 
But  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  third  group  wherein  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  didacticism  does  not  enter — and  occasionally  poems  where 
it  does — which  are  soft  and  lucent  and  musical,  which  sometimes 
have  that  complete  simplicity  which  Goethe  and  Heine  achieve, 
and  which  only  captious  criticism  can  reject.  Others  are  more 
sonorous  and  powerful — “Sandalphon,”  for  instance,  with  its  cun¬ 
ning  rhymes,  or  the  abrupt  and  ironic  “Jugurtha”  or,  among  the 
earlier  poems,  the  somber  “Hymn  to  the  Night.”  In  such  pieces 
Longfellow  displays  a  cunning  and  precision  which  is  not  always 
found  in  our  poetry,  and  if  they  sometimes  lack  intensity,  the 
perfection  of  style  often  compensates  for  the  defect.  Longfellow  is 
almost  never  passionate,  but  the  house  of  poetry  has  many  man¬ 
sions,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  rejecting,  as  many 
do,  the  pleasure  he  gives  us  because  it  is  not  the  pleasure  that 
somebody  else  might  give  us. 

And  then  there  are  the  sonnets,  of  which  he  wrote  or  trans¬ 
lated  almost  a  hundred.  Some  critics  have  averred  that  they 
constitute  Longfellow’s  real  claim  to  greatness  as  a  poet.  Mr. 
Ferris  Greenslet,  for  example,  who  collected  them  into  a  book, 
wrote  stoutly  that  though  no  single  sonnet  of  Longfellow’s  is 
among  the  few  great  sonnets,  his  “work  in  this  kind  is  upon  a 
more  even  and  a  higher  level  than  any  other  similar  body  of 
sonnets  that  can  readily  be  found.”  This  is  high  praise ;  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  undeserved ;  and  the  only  question  I  would  raise  concerns 
the  exact  level  at  which  we  are  to  judge  his  productions.  For  if  on 
the  one  hand  he  missed  the  grand  sonnet  manner  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  he  did  not  quite  hit  off  that  sharper,  more  intense, 
and  almost  colloquial  manner  which  modern  sonneteers  have  re- 
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vived  with  rich  and  astonishing  results.  His  sonnets  have  dignity 
and  elevation,  but  they  lack  grandeur;  they  have  ease  and  re¬ 
pose,  but  they  do  not  hint  of  drama  or  tension.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  second  order  of  one  kind  of  sonnet-writing,  without 
quite  entering  into  the  domain  of  the  first  order  of  another  kind. 

And  yet  it  is  a  genre  in  which  Longfellow  excels.  The  definite 
form  curbed  his  diffuseness,  the  intricate  pattern  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  craftmanship,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  structure  led 
him  to  fruitful  experimentation.  He  thrice  attempted  small  son¬ 
net  sequences ;  and  in  one  of  these,  that  introductory  to  his 
translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy ,  he  rose  to  a  height  and  dig¬ 
nity  rare  with  him,  and  rare  with  most  poets.  He  excels,  too,  in 
the  sonnet  of  praise  and  portraiture;  and  it  is  a  curious  and 
important  fact  that  in  some  eight  or  nine  sonnets  devoted  to  poets 
he  admired,  he  accomplished  a  feat  in  which  Swinburne  is  his  only 
rival — a  combination  of  poetry  which  is  fine,  and  of  criticism 
which,  if  laudatory,  is  penetrating.  In  this  form,  too,  he  came 
closer  to  sententious  philosophic  utterance  than  he  usually  did, 
and  I  would  cite  as  an  instance  of  Longfellow  at  his  very  best, 
“The  Broken  Oar”: 

Once  upon  Iceland's  solitary  strand 

A  poet  wandered  with  his  book  and  pen , 

Seeking  some  final  word ,  some  sweet  Amen , 

Wherewith  to  close  the  volume  in  his  hand. 

The  billows  rolled  and  plunged  upon  the  sand , 

The  circling  sea-gulls  swept  beyond  his  ken. 

And  from  the  parting  cloud-rack  now  and  then 
Flashed  the  red  sunset  over  sea  and  land. 

Then  by  the  billows  at  his  feet  was  tossed 
A  broken  oar ;  and  carved  thereon  he  read: 

“Oft  was  I  weary ,  when  I  toiled  at  thee 99 ; 

And  like  a  man,  who  findeth  what  was  lost , 

He  wrote  the  words ,  then  lifted  up  his  head , 

And  flung  his  useless  pen  into  the  sea. 

This  has  the  gnomic  quality  of  romantic  poetry  at  its  best. 

And  finally  there  is  the  one  long  poem  of  his  in  which  he  put 
such  wisdom  as  had  come  to  him  in  some  seventy  years  of  life — 
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the  “Morituri  Salutamus,”  written  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
meeting  of  his  college  class.  It  is  a  simple,  unpretentious  piece, 
written  for  once  in  rhymed  pentameter ;  into  it  he  introduces  the 
inevitable  literary  allusion  without  which,  for  him,  no  poem  was 
quite  complete — this  time,  a  long  story  from  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum ;  he  remembers  all  he  has  seen  and  experienced,  remem¬ 
bers 

the  endless  strife , 

The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life , 
remembers 

The  market-place the  eager  love  of  gain , 

Whose  aim  is  vanity ,  and  whose  end  is  pain; 

and  seriously  considers  what  he  has  to  tell  his  ageing  class-mates. 

It  is  too  late!  Ah ,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CE dipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers , 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four-score  years  .  .  . 
These  are  indeed  exceptions;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf -stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives. 

Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

.  .  .  Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 

The  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare; 

Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear; 

Not  (Edipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 

Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 

But  other  something ,  would  we  but  begin; 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself ,  though  in  another  dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 
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This  is  surely  no  unworthy  rival  of  Ulysses  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra; 
here  is  surely  the  philosophic  temper  for  which,  in  some  sense, 
poetry  exists ;  and  this  ripe  and  Senecan  wisdom,  these  easy  and 
colloquial  lines,  apparently  so  effortless  but  withal  so  cunning — 
all  this,  I  say,  is  the  utterance  of  that  riper  Longfellow  who  has 
been  so  curiously  ignored. 


X.  WHITTIER 


by  Will  D .  Howe 

Sprung  of  yeoman  stock  of  Huguenot  descent,  Whittier  was  to 
an  exceptional  degree  the  democrat  in  our  American  life  and 
letters.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country,  Thomas  Whit¬ 
tier,  settled  in  what  is  now  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1638, 
and  in  that  same  town  the  Whittiers  lived  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  Thomas  Whittier  became  a  leading  member 
in  the  community  and  there  are  other  names  of  the  family  on 
honor  rolls,  but  it  is  not  of  record  that  any  other  one  brought 
fame  as  widely  extended  as  did  John  Greenleaf,  the  gentle,  yet 
ardent,  abolitionist  reformer  and  poet. 

Ancestry  and  environment  counted  much  with  Whittier.  Though 
his  forebears  were  not  distinguished,  they  brought  down  a  con¬ 
sistent  tradition  for  integrity,  sincerity,  habits  of  hard  work,  and 
deep  religious  conviction.  His  life  for  eighty-five  years  was  passed 
in  one  place,  with  absences  of  not  more  than  a  few  weeks,  no 
farther  from  Amesbury  than  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  His 
school  days  in  the  local  academy  were  most  brief ;  he  never  went 
to  college ;  he  never  traveled  abroad ;  he  did  not  mingle  in  the 
Boston  circle  which  in  his  day  was  the  literary  center  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  with  whom  he  lived  were  his  world.  Though  he 
touched  deeply  the  great  questions  of  his  time,  he  became  an  effec¬ 
tive  force  through  his  own  writing  and  through  the  persons  whom 
he  knew  as  friends  and  neighbors. 

Through  a  long  life  man  has  rarely  looked  out  over  a  more 
peaceful  rural  scene  than  did  Whittier — the  house  in  which  he 
was  born  and  which  he  made  an  American  shrine  in  “Snow  Bound,” 
the  brook,  the  hill  beyond,  the  meadows,  all  suggestive  of  a  calm 
serenity.  And  the  people  were  honest,  God-fearing  certainly,  find¬ 
ing  their  happiness,  if  they  found  it,  in  “walking  in  the  sight  of 
God,”  while  they  earned  a  meager  living  from  very  unresponsive 
Massachusetts  acres. 
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The  world  which  Whittier  looked  upon  had  a  quiet,  natural 
beauty  and  he  saw  it  and  liked  it.  It  became  a  real  part  of  him, 
and  lingered  with  him  in  memory  throughout  his  years.  He  loved 
it,  but  not  passionately,  he  did  not  speculate  about  it,  he  accepted 
it  with  its  beauty  of  color  and  sound,  in  the  bloom  of  spring  and 
in  the  chill  of  winter. 

The  legends  of  its  early  inhabitants,  the  fights  with  Indians, 
the  persecutions  of  witches,  these  became  a  part  of  the  country 
and  made  it  to  him  more  interesting  and  strengthened  his  resolve 
to  be  a  friend  of  man,  an  enemy  of  injustice,  but  they  did  not 
find  such  response  in  Whittier  as  such  a  legacy  of  legendary  lore 
would  have  found  in  many  a  poet.  This  was  the  place,  where  God 
had  led  his  forefathers,  where  he  was  to  live  and  make  a  living. 
If  it  had  its  beauty  and  its  store  of  legendary  history,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  a  grim  world.  During  the  long  winters,  it  was  a  hard 
dull  bitterness  of  cold,  which  affected  his  health  and  left  him  a 
semi-invalid  to  suffer  most  of  his  life  from  neuralgic  pains  and 
sleeplessness. 

The  account  of  Whittier’s  emergence  as  a  writer  of  verse  is  not 
especially  impressive,  but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  not  yet  twenty-one,  had  started  a  newspaper  in 
his  native  town  of  Newburyport.  In  the  twelfth  number  of  the 
Garrison  paper  was  printed  “The  Exile’s  Departure,”  written  by 
Whittier  at  seventeen  and  sent  without  the  author’s  knowledge  by 
his  elder  sister,  Mary.  Garrison’s  “first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  in 
pieces,  without  reading  it,  since  it  seemed  to  be  merely  newspaper 
‘original  poetry.’  ”  As  we  read  the  lines  to-day,  we  wonder  that 
Garrison  did  not  follow  his  first  impulse  after  reading  the  poem. 

It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  say  which  was  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  result  from  the  printing  of  these  first  lines,  the  confidence 
which  the  publication  gave  to  the  shy  Quaker  farmer  boy  or  the 
occasions  which  it  furnished  to  bring  together  the  two  young  per¬ 
sons.  Whittier  became  a  regular  contributor  of  verse  and  prose 
and  for  almost  seventy  years  sent  his  verses  and  articles  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  great  profusion.  No  complete  collection 
has  been  made  of  the  large  amount.  Most  of  it  would  have  no 
interest  for  us  to-day. 

The  friendship  lasted  through  life.  It  would  scarcely  be  ex- 
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pected  that  two  men  of  such  radical  differences  in  temperament 
and  character  could  follow  along  the  same  path  in  those  tumul¬ 
tuous  times.  However,  each  respected  the  other’s  sincerity  and 
each  became  the  outstanding  figure  of  two  great  groups  of  men 
and  women  thinking  upon  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  Gar¬ 
rison  was  arrogant,  dictatorial,  intolerant,  unyielding  as  granite, 
absolutely  fearless ;  he  would  not  accept  the  law  of  man  or  follow 
the  practices  by  which  parties  have  found  it  necessary  to  win  men 
to  their  cause.  Whittier  was  the  direct  opposite,  lovable,  generous 
in  thought  and  action,  but  as  fearless  and  of  as  strong  conviction 
as  any  of  the  abolitionists,  by  nature  and  training  of  more  gentle 
quality.  On  occasions  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  his  Quaker 
training  was  tested  and  rang  true.  He  would  not  arm  himself,  but 
did  not  flinch  when  others  were  arming. 

The  difference  between  the  two  men  was  clearly  shown  in  their 
views  on  voting.  Whittier  insisted  upon  the  use  of  political 
methods.  Moral  actions  apart  from  political  seemed  to  him  ab¬ 
surd.  He  believed  in  organization  and  in  trying  to  work  through 
men.  Garrison  was  an  individualist  having  naught  to  do  with 
party  or  with  constitution.  Whittier  rarely  lost  a  friend  and  lived 
to  see  practically  all  his  political  opinions  established.  “For  my¬ 
self,  abolition  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  It 
has  repaid  every  sacrifice  of  time,  of  money,  of  reputation,  of 
health,  of  ease,  with  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  grows  out  of  benevolent  exertions  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  It  has  led  me  to  examine  myself.  It  has  given  me  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  men  and  women.” 

The  amount  of  Whittier’s  prose  writing  is  very  great.  Most  of 
it  is  of  such  ephemeral  quality  that  it  has  no  place  in  American 
literature  and,  if  collected,  would  add  nothing  to  the  literary  fame 
of  the  author.  Much  of  it  is  controversial,  as  for  example  his  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Expediency ,  which  stands  first  in  the  collection  of  his 
prose  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  writing. 
His  contributions  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  woman  suffrage, 
temperance,  imprisonment  for  debt,  persecution  of  witches  would 
fill  several  volumes.  More  interesting  to  us  of  to-day  are  his  essays 
on  seventeenth-century  characters  in  England  and  New  England, 
especially  Bunyan,  Ellwood,  Baxter,  Marvell,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
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Endicott,  and  Winthrop.  From  his  religious  training  and  tem¬ 
perament,  from  his  reading  of  the  Bible,  Milton  and  Bunyan,  from 
his  sympathy  with  the  great  civil  and  religious  questions  of  that 
period  in  English  history,  he  became  devoted  to  its  books  and  a 
follower  of  some  of  its  great  figures. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  his  prose  writing  which  consists  of 
stories  of  Indians,  of  witches,  of  heroic  incidents  associated  with 
the  country  which  he  knew.  Some  of  this  legendary  material  he 
worked  into  verse,  but  much  of  it  remains  in  simple  narrative 
prose.  There  are  letters  to  many  friends  throughout  America, 
expressing  his  views  and  convictions  on  the  reforms  in  which  he 
was  interested.  These  have  value  in  revealing  the  steadfastness  of 
his  friendship,  the  genuineness  of  his  sympathy  and  his  interest 
in  public  affairs,  but  are  also  personal  and  delightful  revelations 
of  his  intimate  likes  and  dislikes.  They  are  not  in  the  class  of  the 
letters  of  Charles  Lamb  or  even  of  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
Lowell. 

Some  of  us  would  give  up  all  this  prose,  only  to  keep  the  Leaves 
of  the  Diary  of  Margaret  Smith  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  With  this  we  would  not  willingly  part.  Although  not  widely 
known,  this  journal  is,  of  all  his  prose  writing,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  readers  of  to-day  and  may,  along  with  “Snow 
Bound,”  possibly  remain  after  more  years  have  passed  as  the  most 
important  contribution  of  Whittier  to  American  literature. 

The  story  is  pieced  together  out  of  old  records,  but  is  a  work 
of  fiction  and  yet  is  as  authentic  as  the  documents  from  which 
it  was  made.  Here  is  the  secret  of  colonial  New  England  in  the 
light  of  romance.  Here  are  the  people  thinking  and  talking  and 
living.  Here  we  are  with  the  people  as  they  rode  through  forest 
and  swamps  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  where 
there  was  always  the  fear  of  Indians,  wild  animals,  and  the  Evil 
Spirit.  Here  we  have  the  talk  of  witchcraft,  of  hangings,  of  mar¬ 
riages,  and  of  funerals — the  solemn  funeral  of  Elnathan  Stone, 
for  which  “the  Deacon  provided  the  wine  and  spirits  and  Uncle 
Rawson  the  beer,  bread  and  fish” — haunted  houses,  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Quakers,  harsh  treatment  of  Negroes.  And  the  characters, 
Deacon  Dole,  Goody  Lake,  Roger  Endicott,  bigoted  and  tyran¬ 
nical  honest  Robert  Pine,  Mr.  Russ,  the  minister,  Captain  Sewall 
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and  others  whose  counsels  for  moderation  were  not  welcome,  the 
famous  Indian  Squaw,  the  deluded  Quaker  maiden,  Margaret 
Brewster,  the  witch  Eunice  Cole,  John  Eliot,  friend  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  noted  Powah  and  wizard  Passaconnaway.  One 
would  look  far  to  find  a  better  picture  of  a  seventeenth-century 
scene  in  America  than  this  of  December  31,  1678: 

“It  wanted  but  two  hours  to  the  midnight,  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  family  are  all  abed  and  I  can  hear  nothing  save  the 
crackling  of  the  fire,  now  burning  low  on  the  hearth,  and  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  clock  in  the  corner.  The  weather  being  sharp  with  frost, 
there  is  no  one  stirring  in  the  streets  and  the  trees  and  bushes  in 
the  yard  being  stripped  of  their  leaves  look  dismal  enough  above 
the  white  snow  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  so  that  one  would 
think  that  all  things  must  die  with  the  year.  But,  from  my  window, 
I  can  see  the  stars  shining  with  marvelous  brightness  in  the  clear 
sky,  and  the  sight  thereof  doth  assure  me  that  God  still  watcheth 
over  the  work  of  His  hands,  and  that  in  due  season  He  will  cause 
the  flowers  to  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  singing-birds 
to  come  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  to  be  heard  in  the  land.” 

Whittier’s  prose  in  general,  although  it  has  a  directness  and 
simplicity  and  fervor  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written,  has  neither  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  Bible  nor  of 
Bunyan  which  he  so  much  admired,  nor  the  elevation  of  Milton 
by  whom  he  claimed  to  have  been  inspired.  He  was  not  in  any 
sense  philosophical,  nor  was  he  much  affected  by  the  transcenden¬ 
talism  of  his  day,  nor  was  he  given  to  speculation  which  found  its 
highest  expression  in  Jonathan  Edwards.  What  elements  of  the 
political  philosopher  he  possessed  showed  little  trace  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Rousseau,  Paine,  or  Jefferson.  He  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  politician,  wishing  to  get  results  by  working  with  the  people. 
He  was  no  world  figure,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  thought  as  his 
fellow-man  and  worked  for  and  with  those  whom  he  knew  in  the 
bit  of  world  about  Amesbury. 

Whatever  fame  may  remain  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Whittier  will  doubtless  be  from  his  poetry.  During  nearly  seventy 
years,  from  1824  until  1892,  almost  the  day  of  his  death,  from 
“The  Exile’s  Departure”  to  “At  Sundown,”  he  wrote  innumerable 
pieces  of  verse,  most  of  it  quite  commonplace.  Thirty  years  ago, 
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Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  could  say  that  the  American  trav¬ 
eler  in  England  was  likely  to  hear  Longfellow  counted  as  the  head 
of  American  poets  and  Whittier  as  a  close  second.  If  that  was 
true  in  1900,  it  certainly  would  not  be  the  general  verdict  to-day. 
There  would  be  a  question  whether  the  traveler  to-day,  if  he 
thought  about  it  at  all,  would  accord  to  Whittier  even  as  high  a 
rank  as  a  poet  of  the  second  class.  At  least  one  reason  for  this 
change  in  popular  esteem  may  be  derived  from  the  poet’s  own 
statement  in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works.  Referring  espe¬ 
cially  to  his  controversial  verse,  he  wrote: 

“They  were  the  earnest  and  often  vehement  expression  of  the 
writer’s  thought  and  feeling  at  critical  periods  in  the  great  con¬ 
flict  between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  They  were  written  with  no 
expectation  that  they  would  survive  the  occasions  which  called 
them  forth ;  they  were  protests,  alarm  signals,  trumpet  calls  to 
action,  words  wrung  from  the  writer’s  heart,  forged  at  white  heat 
and,  of  course,  lacking  the  finish  and  careful  word-selection  which 
reflection  and  patient  brooding  over  them  might  have  given.  Such 
as  they  are,  they  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery  move¬ 
ment  and  may  serve  as  way-marks  of  its  progress.  If  their  lan¬ 
guage  at  times  seems  severe  and  harsh,  the  monstrous  wrong  of 
Slavery  which  provoked  it  must  be  its  excuse,  if  any  is  needed.” 

For  convenience,  Whittier’s  poems  may  be  grouped  as  patriotic 
or  controversial,  religious  and  narrative,  if  we  accept  the  cate¬ 
gory  as  in  no  sense  exclusive.  In  the  first  class  are  the  many  poems 
in  which  the  reformer  gave  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause 
of  abolition.  These  date  from  early  manhood  when  he  first  associ¬ 
ated  himself  with  Garrison,  to  the  writing  of  “Laus  Deo”  (1865), 
composed  on  hearing  the  bells  ring  in  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  Every  step  in  that 
tragic  era  became  the  subject  of  his  pen:  the  difficulties  of  the 
early  abolutionists,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
efforts  of  the  compromise  on  the  part  of  Clay,  Webster,  Sumner, 
Kansas  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  John  Brown,  the  rise  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  the  Civil  War  itself  with  its  successful 
outcome.  Most  of  these  poems  have  little  interest  to  readers  to¬ 
day,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  their  importance  when 
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they  were  written  in  “strengthening  the  mighty  moral  resolve  of 
the  nation.” 

“Barbara  Frietchie,”  although  the  facts  presented  in  the  poem 
were  disputed  immediately  after  its  publication  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1863,  gives  us  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  feelings  connected  with  the  conflict  and  probably  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  any  poem  of  that  time.  Whittier  knew 
what  the  people  of  the  farm  and  village  were  thinking  and  feeling 
and  he  expressed  that  feeling  in  his  “Massachusetts  to  Virginia.” 
But  his  deepest  indignation  was  expressed  in  “Ichabod”  (1850), 
“the  outcome,”  he  writes,  “of  the  surprise  and  grief  and  forecast 
of  evil  consequences  which  I  felt  on  reading  the  Seventh-of- 
March  Speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  support  of  the  Compromise 
and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.”  The  scathing  invective  was  read 
everywhere  in  the  North.  As  a  mark  of  the  generous  nature  of  the 
poet,  Whittier  wrote  in  1880  “The  Lost  Occasion,”  which  he 
placed  after  “Ichabod”  in  his  works,  but  the  verdict  of  the  first 
poem  still  stood. 

All  the  verse  of  Whittier  showed  the  deep  religious  feeling 
which  sprang  from  a  sincere  and  unclouded  faith.  The  Inner  Light 
was  his  guide  in  thought  as  well  as  deed.  The  Quakers  were  the 
friends  of  humanity.  Their  faith  had  come  from  the  byways  of 
seventeenth-century  England  and  it  is  not  strange  that  theocratic 
New  England  regarded  with  hostility  the  ideals  of  the  Quaker  as 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  a  priestly  theocracy.  Whit¬ 
tier’s  religion  was  of  the  week-day  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
interpreted  literally  the  principle  that  members  of  the  Christian 
fellowship  are  equals  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in  each  other’s  eyes 
— that  on  earth  there  is  neither  high  nor  low  but  a  common  broth¬ 
erhood  in  Christ.  “I  regard  Christianity  as  a  life  rather  than  as 
a  creed,”  Whittier  wrote.  This  simple  fact  is  emphasized  through¬ 
out  his  poems,  but  its  greatest  expression  is  “My  Birthday”  (in 
1878)  and  “The  Eternal  Goodness.”  Whittier’s  chief  claim  to 
lasting  distinction  as  a  poet  must  rest  with  his  narrative  verse. 
Here  are  his  ballads  and  tales  and  his  verse  of  idyllic  quality. 
Here  he  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  everyday  life.  His  subjects 
are  the  legends  of  Indians  and  of  New  England  heroes,  festivals, 
school  days,  incidents  of  childhood,  the  traditions  that  had  been 
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the  texture  of  colonial  life.  His  characters  are  the  workers  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  village,  the  shoemakers,  lumbermen,  drovers, 
huskers,  fishermen,  and  shipbuilders — New  England  at  work,  as 
well  as  those  men  and  women  who  had  come  down  as  part  of  local 
tradition.  Here  the  scene  is  the  meadows  and  hills  and  rivers,  not 
more  rugged  than  his  thought.  The  sea  is  here,  but  simply  as  a 
fringe  to  his  landscape.  It  is  the  sea  to  which  the  river  goes.  If 
music  was  pleasing  to  Whittier’s  ear,  he  could  not  have  been  un¬ 
moved  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  names  that  he  used  so  freely 
with  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  their  lyric  appeal.  But  the  beauty 
of  word  had  little  charm  for  Whittier.  That  he  could  read  Milton 
and  Burns  and  remain  so  little  affected  seems  strange  indeed.  If 
he  really  appreciated  the  undertones  of  poetry,  it  would  seem 
that  he  would  not  have  let  pass  so  much  of  the  verse  which  even 
in  his  later  years  he  sent  out  over  his  name. 

And  yet  with  all  these  deficiencies  and  others,  a  diffuseness,  a 
lack  of  technical  skill,  a  frequent  use  of  poor  rhymes  and  form¬ 
less  stanzas,  an  affection  for  moral  tags  which  doubtless  in  his 
day  made  his  verse  more  liked — certainly  not  in  ours — here  are 
the  names  of  slightly  more  than  a  dozen  that  we  could  ill  spare 
from  our  all  too  meager  anthology  of  American  verse :  “Cassandra 
Southwick,”  “Maud  Muller,”  “Mabel  Martin,”  “Skipper  Ireson’s 
Ride,”  “Telling  the  Bees,”  “Amy  Wentworth,”  “Cobbler  Keezan,” 
“Pentucket,”  “Last  Walk  in  Autumn,”  “In  School  Days,”  “The 
Barefoot  Boy,”  “My  Playmate,”  “Sunset  on  the  Bear  Camp,” 
“Abraham  Davenport,”  “The  Angel  of  Buena  Vista.” 

“Snow  Bound”  deserves  a  special  word.  In  a  true  sense,  it  is 
an  American  idyll.  Whittier  wrote  this  when  he  was  near  sixty 
and  all  but  his  brother  and  himself  of  the  persons  whom  he  so 
affectionately  had  described  had  died.  Its  tone  is  of  gray  and 
severe  color,  but  the  thought  is  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  of  the 
memories  of  all  that  could  never  be  called  back.  Here  we  have  as 
if  painted  by  a  Flemish  artist  the  interior  of  the  Puritan  colonial 
home  as  it  existed  a  century  ago  and  now  no  longer  and  nowhere 
exists.  This  surely  is  one  of  the  last  poems  that  we  shall  allow  to 
slip  away  into  oblivion. 

Perhaps  the  best  bit  of  self-delineation  he  ever  accomplished  is 
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to  be  found  in  these  lines,  from  The  Tent  on  the  Beach ,  which 
may  fairly  conclude  any  estimate  of  a  poet  who  can  only  be  hon¬ 
ored  for  sincerity  and  loved  for  his  gentle  unselfishness. 

And  one  there  was ,  a  dreamer  horn , 

Who ,  with  a  mission  to  fulfill , 

Had  left  the  Muses’  haunts  to  turn 
The  crank  of  an  opinion-mill , 

Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wrong , 

Yoking  his  fancy  to  the  breaking-plow 

That  beam-deep  turned  the  soil  for  truth  to  spring  and  grow. 

Too  quiet  seemed  the  man  to  ride 
The  winged  Hippogriff  Reform ; 

Was  his  a  voice  from  side  to  side 
To  pierce  the  tumult  of  the  storm? 

A  silent ,  shy,  peace-loving  man , 

He  seemed  no  fiery  partisan 
To  hold  his  way  against  the  public  frown , 

The  ban  of  Church  and  State,  the  fierce  mob’s  hounding  down. 

For  while  he  wrought  with  strenuous  will 
The  work  his  hands  had  found  to  do. 

He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 

Of  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 

The  din  about  him  could  not  drown 
What  the  strange  voices  whispered  down ; 

Along  his  task-field  weird'  processions  swept. 

The  visionary  pomp  of  stately  phantoms  stepped. 

The  common  air  was  thick  with  dreams. 

He  told  them  to  the  toiling  crowd; 

Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 
Sang  in  his  ear  he  sang  aloud ; 

In  still  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes. 

He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes. 

And,  as  the  gray  old  shadows  prompted  him. 

To  homely  molds  of  rhyme  he  shaped  their  legends  grim. 

He  rested  now  his  weary  hands. 

And  lightly  moralized  and  laughed. 
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As  tracing  on  the  shifting  sands 
A  burlesque  of  his  paper-craft , 

He  saw  the  careless  waves  overrun 
His  words ,  as  time  before  had  done , 

Each  day's  tide-water  washing  clean  away , 

Like  letters  from  the  sand ,  the  work  of  yesterday. 


XI.  POE 


by  Edwin  Markham 


i 

Poe  is  the  most  tragic  figure  in  our  literary  history,  and  the 
figure  that  casts  from  our  shores  the  longest  shadow  across 
the  world.  He  was  a  great  intellect  and  a  sad  heart.  Only  a  few 
authors  have  ever  excelled  in  more  than  one  aspect  of  their  art. 
But  Poe  was  distinguished  in  three  aspects  of  literature.  At  his 
death  he  was  the  greatest  critic,  the  greatest  poet,  and  the 
greatest  short-story  writer  in  America. 

Poe  is  our  first  great  American  critic ;  he  is  also  a  world-critic. 
Whipple  is  more  formal  and  academic;  Lowell  is  more  suave  and 
discursive ;  Stedman  is  more  elegant  and  urbane ;  Woodberry  is 
more  cosmopolitan  and  inclusive.  But  Poe — kindled  by  the 
Biographia  Liter  aria  of  Coleridge — lighted  the  first  awakening 
torch  on  the  highway  of  American  criticism.  Poe  was  kindled  by 
Coleridge,  and  yet  he  dared  to  differ  in  one  point  from  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Coleridge  declared  that  critics  who  tell  of  defects  in  a  new 
work,  tell  him  nothing  he  would  not  have  taken  for  granted ;  while 
critics  who  point  out  the  beauties  of  a  work,  give  him  interesting 
information.  But  Poe  takes  an  exactly  opposite  ground  in  the 
following  quotation: 


Boccalini,  in  his  Advertisements  from  Parnassus ,  tells  us  that 

a  critic  once  presented  Apollo  with  a  severe  censure  upon  an 

excellent  poem.  The  god  asked  him  for  the  beauties  of  the  work. 

He  replied  that  he  troubled  himself  only  about  the  errors. 

Apollo  presented  him  with  a  sack  of  unwinnowed  wheat,  and 

bade  him  pick  out  all  the  chaff  for  his  pains.  Now  we  have  not 

fully  made  up  our  minds  that  the  god  was  in  the  right.  We  are 

not  sure  that  the  limit  of  critical  duty  is  not  very  generally 

misapprehended.  Excellence  may  be  considered  an  axiom,  or  a 

proposition  which  becomes  self-evident  just  in  proportion  to 
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the  clearness  or  precision  with  which  it  is  put.  If  it  fairly  exists, 
in  this  sense,  it  requires  no  further  elucidation.  It  is  not  excel¬ 
lence  if  it  need  to  be  demonstrated  as  excellent. 

With  patient  devotion  to  poetic  art,  Poe  placed  all  the  poets 
of  his  time  under  his  critical  microscope.  In  the  light  of  his  guid¬ 
ing  principles  he  revealed  the  few  merits  of  his  contemporaries 
and  their  many  defects.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  forced  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  fine  genius  upon  a  cloud  of  buzzing  ephemera,  a  cloud  of 
bardlings  now  remembered  only  because  he  condescended  to  touch 
them  into  permanence  with  his  pen. 

Poe  rose  into  the  seat  of  authority  in  literary  criticism  when 
the  world  was  barren  of  standards  and  rank  with  sentimentality. 
He  took  an  immediate  stand  against  the  literary  tinsel  of  his  age. 
He  came  with  positive  criteria,  coupled  with  skill  to  express  them 
in  his  words  and  to  embody  them  in  his  works.  So  in  the  beginning 
of  American  letters,  backed  by  no  Blackwood' s  Magazine  and 
heralded  by  no  Academy  of  scholars,  appealing  only  to  the  naked 
principles  of  literary  art,  Poe,  depending  only  upon  pure  intelli¬ 
gence,  had  the  courage  to  take  new  ground  and  to  hurl  his  chal¬ 
lenge  into  the  face  of  a  moribund  literary  tradition. 

Ever  the  scholar  and  the  artist,  Poe  had  an  inexorable  hostility 
to  slovenly  English  and  to  false  literary  judgments.  It  was  this 
vigorous,  exact  equipment,  this  virtuous  indignation  at  literary 
lapses,  that  called  out  Poe’s  severe  strictures  on  Rufus  Griswold’s 
Poets  of  America ,  the  strictures  that  created  the  deep  resentment 
in  the  heart  of  Griswold  and  turned  him  into  a  secret  and  never- 
sleeping  enemy. 

Poe  published  this  critique  without  his  signature ;  but  the  alert 
ones  knew  that  only  Poe  had  the  passion  for  perfection  that  was 
manifest  in  the  critique.  They  knew  that  only  Poe  had  the  artil¬ 
lery  to  shatter  the  Griswold  stronghold  and  that  only  Poe  had 
the  valor  to  make  the  attack. 

Some  Demon  of  the  Perverse,  however,  just  before  Poe’s  last 
journey  South,  caused  him  to  request  Griswold  to  be  his  literary 
executor.  Here  was  Griswold’s  chance  for  vengeance.  Here  was 
Poe’s  undoing  under  his  adversary’s  forthcoming  shower  of  poi- 
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soned  darts,  a  shower  that  was  destined  to  scatter  a  century  of 
venom  upon  the  poet’s  name. 

Poe  makes  some  errors  of  taste  in  this  Griswold  commentary : 
he  shows  unnecessary  bitterness,  but  in  nearly  all  his  critiques  his 
style  is  judicial  and  masculine.  He  has  given  us  a  few  extravagant 
critical  encomiums ;  but  he  has  given  us  also  many  masterpieces 
of  Rhadamanthine  judgments,  both  praise  and  dispraise.  While 
he  admits  the  great  merit  of  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  he  also  insists 
that  Hawthorne  is  a  genius  of  a  higher  order.  He  warns  Dickens 
that  he  has  no  talent  for  construction,  yet  says  that  he  is  a  mas¬ 
terly  artist  in  the  humors  of  character.  He  points  out  the  puerili¬ 
ties  in  the  popular  Charles  Lever  and  in  the  still  more  popular 
Valentine  Vox;  but  he  also  heralds  the  disregarded  power  of 
Thomas  Hood  and  the  forgotten  greatness  of  R.  H.  Horne. 

In  America,  Poe  welcomes  with  discrimination  several  litera- 
rians  in  the  Concord  Group ;  and  welcomes,  in  England,  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  His  judgments 
seem  at  times  instantaneous  and  almost  clairvoyant. 

ii 

Poe  belongs  to  the  great  masters  of  English  prose:  turn  to  his 
prose  poems — to  “Silence,”  to  “Shadow,”  to  “The  Power  of 
Words,”  and  to  Eureka.  There  you  will  find  flame-tongued  dec¬ 
larations  and  vast  shadowy  suggestions.  Poe  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  with  its  simplicities  and  sublimities.  (By 
the  way,  I  found  in  his  Bible  at  the  Poe  Cottage  this  carefully 
marked  passage  from  Job:  “I  loathe  it:  I  would  not  live  alway. 
Let  me  alone,  for  my  days  are  vanity.”)  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  Poe’s  marching  cadences  drifted  into  his  mind  from  the  ma¬ 
jestic  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  death  of  his  young 
wife,  Poe  dreaded  the  lonely  dark ;  and,  in  this  new  desolation,  he 
was  driven  more  than  ever  to  ponder  on  the  mystery  of  life  and 
the  greater  mystery  of  death.  In  these  hours,  he  began  his  strange 
prose  poem,  Eureka .  It  is  an  impressive  defense  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God ;  also  an  attempt  to  unveil  the  secret  of  the 
Kosmos,  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  the  final  fate  of  this  over¬ 
hanging  firmament. 
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Here  are  ideas  clothed  with  splendor,  ideas  that  lift  us  to  the 
highest  flight  ever  attained  by  his  daring  wings — intellect  and 
imagination.  Poe  is  a  master  of  poetic  induction.  Eureka  is  a 
courageous  attempt  to  rise  from  the  Known  to  the  Unknown.  Yet 
it  is  a  prose  poem,  not  a  scientific  treatise.  Eureka  is  the  poet’s 
last  testament,  his  spiritual  confession  for  the  poetic  souls  who 
ponder  over  the  baffling  meaning  of  the  Mystery.  That  mystery 
is  deeply  hidden  and  will  be  seized,  if  ever,  only  by  the  poetic 
apprehension,  by  the  daring  intuition  of  the  bard.  Poe  wrote 
Eureka  with  feverish  intensity.  The  forces  of  his  soul  were  never 
at  a  higher  pitch,  never  fused  into  a  finer  fire.  Here  the  finite 
mounts  into  the  infinite.  One  by  one,  Poe  seems  to  be  seizing 
the  strongholds  of  “retreating  Deity.”  At  the  end  of  the  labor, 
the  poet  believed  that  he  had  unlocked  the  Arcanum  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  for  he  says  in  a  letter:  “What  I  have  propounded  will  (in 
good  time)  revolutionize  the  world  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
science.  I  say  this  calmly,  but  I  say  it.” 

The  short  story  is  America’s  most  individual  offering  to  na¬ 
tional  and  international  literature,  and  the  leaders  in  this  field 
are  Poe  and  Hawthorne — Poe  creating  a  new  type  of  mystery 
tale.  Hawthorne  is  moral  passion ;  Poe  is  intellectual  analysis. 
Hawthorne’s  superstition  and  gloom  rise  out  of  the  somber  New 
England  tradition;  whereas  Poe’s  grotesque  and  arabesque  crea¬ 
tions  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  terrors  and  splendors  of  the  dark 
Germanic  tradition,  embodied  partly  in  the  weird  tales  of  Hoff¬ 
mann.  On  the  title  page  of  Hoffmann’s  The  Devil's  Elixir ,  trans¬ 
lated  in  1824,  is  this  creepy  quotation  perhaps  from  some  old 
record :  “In  that  yeare  the  Deville  was  also  seen  walking  publiclie 
on  the  streets  of  Berline.”  I  can  imagine  Poe  holding  that  fear¬ 
some  book  in  his  hand  and  reading  this  veracious  chronicle  with 
shuddering  pleasure.  But  if  Poe  was  influenced  by  Hoffmann, 
Fouque  and  Burger,  he  certainly  improved  upon  their  technique 
and  added  a  poetic  glory  to  their  style. 

There  is  another  highly  probable  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
literary  genesis  of  Poe.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  beginning  Poe  was 
indelibly  impressed  by  that  almost  forgotten  story  by  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Monos  and  Daimonos ,  a  story  concerning  a  ghost  and  an 
evil  conscience,  a  story  that  was  read  by  Poe  in  his  early  youth 
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and  undoubtedly  had  a  peculiar  affinity  for  his  mind.  This  story 
has  the  very  form  and  fashion,  the  structure  and  spirit,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Poesque.  Even  students  of  Poe,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  author,  have  ascribed  it  to  Poe. 

In  his  tales  as  in  his  poetry  Poe  has  one  aim — totality  of  im¬ 
pression.  He  does  not  care  so  much  for  the  fable  as  for  the  craft 
with  which  the  story  is  created.  Neither  plot  nor  character  inter¬ 
ests  him  as  much  as  the  emotional  effect  to  be  produced.  Despair, 
desolation,  terror,  vengeance  are  among  his  motives ;  and  each  one 
of  his  stories  deals  with  the  inward  drama  of  the  hero  rather  than 
with  the  outward  event. 

Poe  declared  that  a  story  should  focus  on  one  effect,  blending 
its  elements  into  one  central  purpose.  Suspense  should  be  held 
taut:  all  embellishments  must  further  the  main  objective.  The 
poet,  the  mathematician,  and  the  logician  in  him  share  in  this 
unique  art  of  story-telling.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Poe  de¬ 
lighted  in  solving  cryptograms;  so,  in  his  tales,  he  finds  a  joy  in 
relentlessly  running  down  a  mystery.  His  mathematical  under¬ 
structure  gives  an  exactness  and  a  clarity  to  his  work.  This  the 
French  especially  applaud. 

In  his  great  terror  stories  (and  Poe  is  the  world’s  master  in  this 
shuddering  realm)  we  may  forget  the  mechanism  of  the  tales  be¬ 
cause  of  the  atmosphere  of  shadow  and  romance  in  which  the 
action  is  always  moving.  Yet  there  is  ever  present  a  design  as  sure 
and  accurate  as  is  the  motion  of  a  constellation  in  the  skv. 

Besides  his  imaginative  and  scientific  appeal,  Poe  has  another 
and  a  different  hold  upon  the  world’s  attention.  He  has  a  con¬ 
tinual  appeal  to  youth,  which  finds  a  curious  joy  in  vicarious 
woe.  For  Poe,  in  both  prose  and  verse  is  the  hierophant  of  sorrow, 
the  priestly  celebrant  of  the  impermanent  and  the  unattainable, 
the  voice  of  grief  and  mortality.  All  his  great  stories  and  all  his 
great  poems  (excepting  “To  Helen”)  are  tinged,  if  not  darkened, 
by  his  preoccupation  with  the  distant  and  the  dead.  He  loves  to 
explore  the  shadowy,  the  forbidden,  the  unknown.  In  his  unique 
poem,  “Ulalume,”  he  passes  into  his  true  kingdom,  where  he  strays 
by  the  dark  tarn  of  Auber  in  the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir.  He 
is  ever  at  home  among  the  Matterhorns  of  tragic  doom.  He  is 
the  laureate  of  mystery  and  death. 
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It  has  been  complained  that  Poe’s  tales  lack  human  touch  and 
local  color.  But  he  had  the  genius  to  create  a  plausible  world  based 
on  the  impersonal  and  unearthly,  to  build  a  realm  of  dream  and 
shadow,  a  world  peopled  with  creatures  suited  to  their  element — 
a  world  of  vivid  and  valid  realities,  all  consistent  in  their  own 
mysterious  sphere. 

Readers  in  all  continents  have  welcomed  Poe’s  unsubstantial 
domains  and  denizens  in  the  world  of  imagination ;  for,  while  the 
early  Griswold  edition  of  Poe  was  not  ever  sold  out,  there  are  now 
many  editions,  including  many  translations  into  the  leading  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  world.  So  he  is  now  an  international  influence, 
France  being  deep  under  the  spell  of  his  artistry  and  mystery.  He 
is  a  classic  in  the  schools  of  Japan. 

Now  that  the  genius  of  Poe  has  created  these  strange  tales  and 
given  the  formula  for  them,  any  penny-a-liner  can — after  a 
fashion — write  a  mystery  story.  But  who  can  tell  the  tale  with 
the  trembling  terror  and  with  the  fine  dignity  of  language  in  which 
Poe  pictures  his  weird  death-haunted  scenes  and  characters? 

The  soul  at  “the  debatable  border-land”  of  death  is  Poe’s 
favorite  theme  and  realm  of  mystery.  This  weird  no-man’s-land 
he  has  filled  with  strange  characters  and  wild  happenings.  Poe 
gives  us  not  the  ouija-board  commonplace  of  to-day,  but  the  fan¬ 
tastic  mysterious  spectacle  or  suggestion  of  demon  and  double 
and  monster  in  grotesque  or  horrific  activities.  All  this  happens 
in  some  strange  fashion,  which  seems  for  the  time  as  vivid  and 
heart-clutching  as  some  tragic  event  on  the  street.  We  read,  held 
in  a  curious  believing;  for  no  doubt  these  half-delirium  stories 
rehearse  old  dramas  of  the  mind  whose  terror  stirred  the  blood 
of  Aryan  ancestors  living  long  ago  at  the  mercy  of  omens  and 
visions  and  wild  wonder. 

Poe  has  a  slant  toward  the  abnormal  aspects  of  life,  a  slant 
that  modern  decadents  have  cited  as  placing  him  in  their  feverish 
camp.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  he  has  influenced  this  erotic  cult ; 
but  we  must  never  forget  that  they  do  not  follow  Poe  in  his  chief 
glory — in  his  unfailing  purity  and  ideality  of  thought.  They 
gravitate  toward  mere  animalism ;  but  Poe  always  celebrates  the 
sacredness  of  womanhood,  the  chastity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  de¬ 
votion  of  romantic  love. 
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A  real  work  of  art,  of  course,  always  discloses  an  architectonic 
plan  and  perfection ;  but  sometimes  the  work  is  carried  out  by  a 
rush  of  unpremeditated  inspiration,  by  a  flash  of  pure  genius. 
Poe,  however,  was  keenly  conscious  of  every  process  of  his  men¬ 
tality,  and  he  worked  with  supreme  care  for  his  effects.  It  is  this 
laborious  goldsmithing  that  enabled  him  to  create  his  poems  and 
stories. 

Poe’s  analysis  of  his  own  method  in  writing  a  story  is  an  exegisis 
showing  the  clarity  of  his  underlying  concept,  and  the  artistry  he 
kept  in  view: 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an  effect,  keep¬ 
ing  originality  always  in  view — for  he  is  false  to  himself  who 
ventures  to  dispense  with  so  obvious  and  so  easily  attainable  a 
source  of  interest.  I  say  to  myself,  in  the  first  place — “Of  the 
innumerable  effects,  or  impressions,  of  which  the  heart,  the  in¬ 
tellect,  or  (more  generally)  the  soul,  is  susceptible,  what  one 
shall  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  select?”  Having  chosen  a  novel, 
first,  and  secondly  a  vivid  effect,  I  consider  whether  it  can  be 
best  wrought  by  incidents  and  peculiar  tone ;  or  the  converse, 
or  by  peculiarity  both  of  incident  and  tone — afterward  look¬ 
ing  about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations  of  event, 
or  tone,  as  shall  best  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the  effect. 

He  outlines  his  creed  in  his  essay  on  Hawthorne : 

A  skilled  literary  artist  has  constructed  a  tale.  If  wise,  he 
has  not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents ; 
but  having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or 
single  effect  to  be  wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  incidents — 
he  then  combines  such  events  as  may  best  aid  him  in  establish¬ 
ing  this  preconceived  effect.  If  his  very  initial  sentence  tend  not 
to  the  outbringing  of  this  effect,  he  has  failed  in  his  first  step. 
In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word  written,  of 
which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre- 
established  design.  And  by  such  means,  with  such  care  and  skill, 
a  picture  is  at  length  painted  which  leaves  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  contemplates  it  with  a  kindred  art,  a  sense  of  the  fullest 
satisfaction.  The  idea  of  the  tale  has  been  presented  unblem¬ 
ished,  because  undisturbed.  .  .  . 
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Poe  sometimes  opens  his  stories  abruptly,  sometimes  leisurely — - 
always  artistically.  In  stories  like  “Silence,”  “The  Oval  Portrait,” 
or  “The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,”  there  is  not  a  false  move  nor 
a  wasted  syllable.  The  tales  seem  as  condensed  and  flawless  as  a 
crystal.  Poe’s  best  stories  always  show  the  poet  at  work  as  well  as 
the  analyst.  Note  the  somber  beauty  and  the  perfect  suspense  in 
his  “Shadow,  a  Parable” : 

Ye  who  read  are  still  among  the  living ;  but  I  who  write  shall 
have  long  since  gone  my  way  into  the  region  of  shadows. 

Over  some  flasks  of  the  red  Chian  wine,  within  the  walls  of 
a  noble  hall  in  a  dim  city  called  Ptolemais,  we  sat  at  night,  a 
company  of  seven. 

And  the  shadow  answered,  “I  am  Shadow,  and  my  dwelling 
is  near  to  the  Catacombs  of  Ptolemais,  and  hard  by  those  dim 
planes  of  Helusian  which  border  upon  the  foul  Charronian 
canal.”  And  then  did  we,  the  seven,  start  from  our  seats  in 
horror,  and  stand  trembling  and  shuddering  and  aghast ;  for 
the  tones  in  the  voice  of  the  shadow  were  not  the  tones  of  any 
one  being,  but  of  a  multitude  of  beings,  and  varying  in  their 
cadences  from  syllable  to  syllable,  fell  duskily  upon  our  ears  in 
the  well-remembered  and  familiar  accents  of  many,  many  thou¬ 
sand  departed  friends. 

Now  note  the  finality  and  terror  and  solemn  cadence  in  the 
paragraph  that  closes  “The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death” : 

And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Red  Death. 
He  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped 
the  revelers  in  the  blood-bedewed  hall  of  their  revel,  and  died, 
each  in  the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And  the  life  of  the 
ebony  clock  went  out  with  that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  the 
flames  of  the  tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay  and 
the  Red  Death  held  illimitable  dominion  over  all. 

The  closing  words  of  a  Poe  story  are  often  highly  colored  and 
dramatic.  Take  this  final  paragraph  from  “The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher”: 

From  that  chamber  and  from  that  mansion,  I  fled  aghast. 
The  storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself 
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crossing  the  old  causeway.  Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path 
a  wild  light,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual 
could  have  issued ;  for  the  vast  house  and  its  shadows  were 
alone  behind  me.  The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and 
blood-red  moon  which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once 
barely  discernible  fissure  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  a  zigzag  direction  to 
the  base.  While  I  gazed,  this  fissure  rapidly  widened — there 
came  a  fierce  breath  of  the  whirlwind — the  entire  orb  of  the 
satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my  sight — my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw 
the  mighty  walls  rushing  asunder — there  was  a  long  tumultuous 
shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waters — and  the 
deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet  closed  sullenly  and  silently  over 
the  fragments  of  The  House  of  Usher. 

iii 

Poe  is  preeminently  our  poet  of  strange  and  somber  beauty. 
America  has  no  one  but  Emerson  and  Lowell  (some  would  include 
Whitman)  to  contest  the  poetical  supremacy  of  Poe.  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson,  unknown  and  unheard  so  long  in  her  Amherst  garden  and 
her  Amherst  grave,  is  also  a  poet  of  strange  beauty  and  wonder ; 
yet  she  never  achieves  Poe’s  wayward,  wind-vying  music.  Her  form 
is  as  careless  as  the  crow’s  nest ;  nevertheless,  her  crabbed  cryptic 
verse  sometimes  plunges  to  the  quick  of  things,  and  leaves  one 
gasping  at  the  daring  of  her  phrase  and  the  marvel  of  her  idea. 

Poe  brought  to  the  art  of  poetry  an  acute  analytical  mind, 
and  a  vivid  feeling  for  form,  as  well  as  a  shaping  imagination  and 
a  passionate  love  of  beauty.  He  wished  to  build  his  fabric  of  verse 
upon  laws  as  exact  as  those  that  swing  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  American  who,  like  Col¬ 
eridge  and  Wordsworth  in  England  and  Burger  in  Germany,  had 
a  definite  theory  of  poetry  and  rigorously  followed  it. 

Poe  declares  that  the  origin  of  poetry  lies  in  a  thirst  for  a 
wilder  beauty  than  Earth  supplies — that  poetry  itself  is  the  im¬ 
perfect  effort  to  quench  this  immortal  thirst.  He  defines  the  poetry 
of  words  as  the  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty,  and  avers  that  the 
sole  arbiter  is  Taste,  which  stands  between  Pure  Intellect  and  the 
Moral  Sense.  That  pleasure,  he  says,  which  is  at  once  the  most 
pure,  the  most  elevating  and  the  most  intense,  is  derived  from  the 
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contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  Only  in  the  contemplation  of 
Beauty  do  we  attain  that  elevation  of  the  soul  which  we  recognize 
as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  Truth, 
which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  and  from  Passion,  which 
is  the  excitement  of  the  heart. 

The  fervors  of  passion,  or  even  the  lessons  of  truth,  may  go 
into  a  poem;  but  they  must  be  toned  down  in  proper  subjection 
to  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  real  essence  of  the 
poem.  It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  Poe  stood  for  “art  for 
art’s  sake,”  that  he  set  his  face  inflexibly  against  the  heresy  of 
“the  Didactic.”  He  would  not  have  it  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
poetry  is  truth,  that  every  poem  should  preach  a  moral.  The 
poet’s  objective  is  the  creation  of  supernal  beauty,  the  desire  to 
exalt  the  soul ;  and  verbal  music  with  its  intangible,  indefinable 
influence  is  a  powerful  ally.  For  the  soul  is  enriched  not  so  much 
by  mere  knowledge  or  bare  skeleton  of  truth,  as  by  the  dilation 
of  the  imagination.  The  path  through  beauty  is  the  most  direct 
path  of  ascension  to  the  Divine. 

This  lofty  and  noble  conception  of  poetry  was  doubtless  in  the 
mind  of  young  Poe,  however  dimly,  when,  in  1827,  he  issued  his 
first  trembling  little  volume  of  verse,  Tamerlane  and  Other 
Poems — a  volume  printed  again  in  1829,  and  finally  republished, 
in  1831,  with  many  deft  touches  of  revision.  The  long  poem 
“Tamerlane”  shows,  as  in  Marlowe’s  case,  that  the  lean  of  the 
young  poet’s  soul  was  toward  vastness  and  splendor.  The  manner 
of  the  poem  is  dominated  by  Byron,  that  plunging  planet  that 
was  then  disturbing  the  poise  of  so  many  lesser  luminaries  in  the 
poetic  sky.  “A1  Aaraaf,”  a  dull  story  of  purgatory,  placed  on 
Tycho  Brahe’s  wonderful  lost  star,  suggests  the  specious  learning 
and  the  forced  sentiment  in  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  In  Poe’s  1831 
volume  we  find  poems  that  were  revised  in  the  course  of  years  and 
are  now  known  as  “Israfel,”  “The  City  in  the  Sea,”  “To  Helen,” 
“The  Sleeper,”  and  “Lenore.” 

Around  the  last  three  of  these  poems  hangs  the  darkness  of  the 
most  tragic  event  in  Poe’s  early  life  in  Richmond,  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stanard,  the  mother  of  a  schoolboy  friend.  When  young  Poe 
first  met  this  lovely  woman,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spoke 
to  him  in  tender  words  of  greeting  and  sympathy.  We  are  told 
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that  he  was  so  penetrated  by  her  gracious  words  that  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  of  speech,  almost  of  consciousness,  and  that 
he  returned  home  in  a  dream,  hearing  the  voice  that  had  made  the 
desolate  world  so  suddenly  beautiful.  She  became  the  comforter 
of  his  boyish  griefs  and  the  Helen  of  his  early  song.  When  she 
died,  his  heart  was  inconsolable,  and  found  voice  in  “The 
Sleeper,”  a  poem  drenched  with  the  mystery,  the  ethereal  beauty 
of  a  summer  night.  There  lies  the  beautiful  dead,  forever  tranced 
in  silence  and  perfect  peace. 

In  “Lenore,”  Poe  speaks  again  of  the  departed  one.  It  is  not 
a  homely  cry  of  the  heart,  but  a  burst  of  martial  bugles.  Amid 
the  perfections  of  this  poem,  however,  is  one  inexcusable  blemish, 
a  bald  phrase  of  the  prose-man — “And  when  she  fell  in  feeble 
health .”  Here  is  an  intrusive  glimpse  of  the  sick  room :  here  is  a 
mud-ball  stuck  upon  the  radiant  front  of  the  rainbow.  But  even 
this  flaw  is  half  forgotten  in  the  stately  repetends  and  musical 
marches  of  the  poem.  In  “Lenore,”  the  poet  no  longer  peers  and 
wonders.  From  a  height  of  exultation  he  hurls  down  defiance  upon 
the  grim  warders  of  death : 

Avaunt!  tonight  my  heart  is  light.  No  dirge  will  I  upraise , 

But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Pcean  of  old  days ! 

At  last,  in  his  “Helen,”  the  dead  woman  becomes  to  the  poet  the 
eidolon  of  supernal  beauty: 

Helen ,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore , 

That  gently ,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea , 

The  weary ,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

The  poem  contains  two  superb  lines,  where  all  are  beautiful.  In 
the  early  form  of  the  verses,  the  two  lines  ran  thus : 

To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome. 

This  couplet  was  afterward  transfigured  into : 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece , 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome 
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— two  mighty  lines  that  compress  into  a  brief  space  all  the  rich, 
high  magnificence  of  dead  centuries.  The  substitution  of  a  few 
words  and  what  a  chasmal  change  in  the  sound  and  splendor  of  a 
line ! 

Poe  never  surpassed  the  serene  exaltation  and  divine  poise  of 
this  poem.  It  shows  his  passion  for  a  crystalline  perfection.  Save 
for  a  false  rhyme  and  a  dubious  phrase  or  two,  the  poem  is  per¬ 
fect,  inevitable,  having  the  careless  grace  of  a  young  lily  swaying 
on  the  stem.  In  its  wandering  music  and  flower-like  freshness  of 
form,  it  stands  with  the  deathless  lyrics  ;  with  “Tears,  Idle  Tears,” 
“Rose  Aylmer,”  “One  Word  Is  Too  Often  Profaned.” 

“The  Raven,”  written  many  years  later  than  these  early  lyrics 
to  beauty  and  death,  is  the  final  threnody  in  memory  of  his  lost 
Lenore,  once  the  queenliest  dead,  but  now  elected  to  live  immor¬ 
tally  young  in  his  somber  palaces  of  song. 

Where  did  Poe  get  the  marvelous  music  of  “The  Raven”?  Some 
think  he  got  a  hint  from  the  now-forgotten  verses  of  Thomas 
Holly  Chivers  of  Georgia.  But  if  he  did,  then  here  as  elsewhere, 
Poe  picked  up  something  earthy  and  left  it  chryselephantine. 

How  did  it  spring  into  existence,  this  fabric  of  mystery  and 
grief,  this  poem  that  carries  an  immutable  magic?  The  idea  in  a 
work  of  genius  frequently  rises  from  some  chance  word  or  incident 
that  falls  into  the  artist’s  life — the  remark  of  a  friend,  the  look 
of  a  face.  Genius  is  the  power  to  take  a  hint.  Whence  did  Poe  get 
the  hint  of  the  Stygian  raven  of  his  poem?  Perhaps  from  the  raven 
in  Dickens’s  Barnaby  Budge.  Poe  is  known  to  have  made  a  maga¬ 
zine  study  of  this  novel,  suggesting  a  better  use  of  the  bird  as  a 
character,  saying:  “The  raven,  too,  might  have  been  made  more 
than  we  now  see  it,  a  portion  of  the  conception  of  the  fantastic 
Barnaby.  Its  croakings  might  have  been  prophetically  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  drama.  Its  character  might  have  performed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  that  of  the  idiot,  much  the  same  part  as  does  in  music  the 
accompaniment  in  respect  to  the  air.”  Here  Poe  suggests  a  use 
of  “this  ungainly  fowl”  which  later  on  he  actually  makes  in  his 
poem. 

The  early  poem  “Lenore”  is  the  first  study  of  the  Raven  thesis, 
and  in  it  we  find  this  sonorous  name,  a  name  which  may  have  been 
wafted  to  his  mind  from  Burger’s  ballad  “Lenore,”  translated  into 
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English  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Doubtless 
Poe  got  the  suggestion  of  his  meter  from  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Lady 
Geraldine’s  Courtship,”  where  we  find  a  line : 

With  a  murmurous  stir  uncertain  in  the  air ,  a  purple  curtain — 

which  sounds  strangely  like  one  of  the  lines  in  “The  Raven.” 

Some  of  the  phrases  of  the  poem,  such  as  “Sir,  said  I,  or 
madam”;  “little  relevancy  bore”;  “the  fact  is  I  was  napping” — 
such  colloquialisms  seem  to  disturb  the  austere  tone  of  the  poem. 
But  these  colors  of  every-day,  these  glints  of  the  grotesque,  flash¬ 
ing  upon  the  background  of  the  poem,  help  to  heighten  the  final 
impression  of  tragic  mystery.  Nor  need  we  be  concerned  greatly 
that  the  poet  says  that  the  shadow  of  the  raven  “lies  floatnig  on 
the  floor,”  when  the  bird  is  described  as  sitting  on  a  bust  above 
the  door,  and  presumably  above  the  lamp.  But,  doubtless,  it  was 
a  bracket  candelabrum  riveted  near  the  ceiling,  as  may  be  still 
seen  in  some  old  mansions.  Nor  need  we  be  troubled  that  the  feet 
of  the  Seraphim  “tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor.”  For  Poe  himself 
says  that  this  physical  impossibility  is  meant  to  imply  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  supernatural.  Such  seeming  flaws  serve  perhaps  to 
shake  a  little  the  verisimilitude  and  strict  organic  unity  of  the 
poem.  But  they  do  not  disturb  its  extraordinary  elevation  and 
somber  beauty. 

In  “The  Philosophy  of  Composition,”  Poe  gives  his  own  state¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  and  processes  which  he  claims  to  have  followed 
in  the  composition  of  “The  Raven.”  He  makes  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction  appear  as  simple  as  fence-building.  His  explanation,  at 
first  blush,  sounds  forced  and  inadequate;  and  yet  there  may  be 
a  measure  of  truth  in  the  explanation,  seeing  that  Poe  had  a 
highly  analytical  mind  and  a  strict  theory  of  poetics.  It  was 
natural  to  the  man  to  attempt  to  balance  the  wings  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  with  the  weight  of  his  intellect. 

However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  his  explanation  does 
not  explain  the  core  of  the  matter :  the  secret  of  the  secret  is  not 
disclosed.  He  does  not  tell  us  where  he  found  the  music,  the  fire, 
the  shaping  imagination.  “The  Raven”  is  not  a  thing  of  rule  and 
recipe,  but  a  creation  of  the  true  frenzy  that  carries  a  cry  of  the 

heart. 
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Readers  of  this  superb  dirge  should  especially  note  the  pas¬ 
sionate  demand  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  startling 
climax  near  the  end.  In  the  fierce  denunciation  following  the  bird’s 
ruthless  cry  proclaiming  that  the  poet  will  never  again  meet  the 
beloved  dead,  Poe  definitely  aligns  himself  with  those  who  believe 
in  a  life  after  death: 

“ Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if ,  within  the  distant  Aidenn , 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore , 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore 
Quoth  the  Raven ,  “ Nevermore 

“Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting ,  bird  or  fiend!'9 1  shrieked,  up¬ 
starting; 

“ Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken!  quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form .  from  off 
my  door!" 

The  word  lie  in  the  quotation  above  should  be  read  with  intense 
emphasis.  In  that  one  word,  the  accumulating  passion  of  the  poet 
rises  to  its  tremendous  height,  asserting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  final  union  of  dissevered  lovers  on  the  Next  Frontier 
of  the  Mystery. 

There  are  noble  lines  in  “The  Raven,”  but  great  lines  and  even 
great  passages  are  not  the  chief  test  of  a  poem.  The  final  test  of 
a  poem  is  its  total  impression.  And  the  total  impression  of  “The 
Raven,”  with  its  weird  beauty  and  sustained  energy,  carries  the 
high  seriousness  of  great  poetry. 

“The  Raven,”  written  in  1845,  with  its  sudden  and  far-traveling 
fame,  gave  the  poet  international  applause.  It  broadcast  a  wider 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  powerful  writer,  as  a  patient,  tireless  artist, 
as  a  tortured  and  baffled  man. 

Before  “The  Raven”  swept  over  the  country  in  its  sudden  burst 
of  fame,  few  knew  the  poet  personally.  Now,  however,  all  doors 
flew  open  to  him.  A  thousand  stories  sprang  into  existence — some 
true,  some  false;  some  just,  some  unjust — stories  of  his  home,  of 
his  habits,  of  his  idiosyncrasies.  The  Poe  legend  had  begun. 

“The  Haunted  Palace”  was  in  Poe’s  day  the  subject  of  a  hot 
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controversy,  many  believing  (Poe  leading  the  host)  that  Long¬ 
fellow  had  taken  from  this  poem  his  idea  for  “The  Beleaguered 
City.”  Others  affirmed  that  both  poets  had  gotten  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  Tennyson’s  “Deserted  House.”  Poe’s  poem  is  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  a  mind  in  ruins,  a  poem  terribly  beautiful,  whose  words 
seem  to  march  in  stately  battalions,  with  bugles  blowing.  It  tells 
of  a  splendid  palace: 

Banners  yellow ,  glorious golden , 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow , 

(This,  all  this,  was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago.) 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day, 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid 
A  winged  odor  went  away. 

“The  Haunted  Palace”  is  a  sermon,  but  it  is  one  where  the  poet 
furnishes  only  the  text — the  reader  supplies  the  sermon.  The 
poem  ends  with  two  strangely  powerful  lines : 

A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 
And  laugh,  hut  smile  no  more. 

“Israfel,”  another  of  the  lyrics  descended  from  his  youth,  is 
full  of  the  rush  of  silver  phrases,  the  careless  music  of  a  young 
god.  It  is  ungracious,  perhaps,  to  cavil  at  a  dint  in  this  knightly 
shield;  but  it  does  seem  that  the  second  stanza  jars  upon  the  high 
harmony  of  this  song.  Certainly  the  word  “even”  is  an  ineffectual 
rhyme ;  and  the  remark  concerning  “the  enamored  moon”  blushing 
with  love  has  the  ring  of  sentimentality  instead  of  sentiment.  It  is 
the  paint  of  emotion,  not  the  fire.  One  is  sensitive  to  these  defects 
since  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  tremulous  with  an  unearthly  beauty. 
Here  is  no  thought  of  the  loved  and  unreturning  dead,  no  mood  of 
inconsolable  memories.  The  soul  is  thrilled  with  a  rush  of  raptures 
as  from  a  rift  in  the  delicate  sky  of  morning. 

Browning  in  “Abt  Vogler,”  Coleridge  in  “Kubla  Khan,”  have 
built  up  fair  imaginations  of  tower  and  dome  and  minaret;  but 
the  wizardry  of  Poe  in  “The  City  in  the  Sea”  has  left  us  the  most 
rare,  the  most  mysterious,  of  all  such  ethereal  structures.  This 
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city  in  the  dim,  still,  western  waters  is  the  throned  place  of  Death, 
where  are  gathered  in  long  night-times  the  souls  that  have  passed 
through  the  body. 

The  description  of  the  gloomy  light  of  the  lurid  waters  upon 
the  lofty,  pallid  walls  fretted  with  garlands  of  carven  stone — 
garlands  of  “viol,  violet,  and  vine,”  is  builded  up  with  a  curious 
care  that  sends  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  the  delicate  austerities 
of  the  Parthenon.  Never  before  has  “the  palpable  obscure”  been 
bodied  forth  with  a  more  cunning  and  gloomy  imagination  than 
in  this  fantasy  of  a  city  isolated,  accursed,  laved  by  tides  “hide¬ 
ously  serene,”  where  from  this  central  tower, 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

The  music  of  the  opening  stanza  is  in  Poe’s  best  manner  of 
“sonorous  metal,  blowing  martial  sounds.”  The  last  stanza  gives 
an  example  of  music  muted  and  retarded  to  echo  the  sense,  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  idea  of  the  dull  tide,  the  feeble  stir,  the  gradual  hiss¬ 
ing  and  bubbling  of  the  slow  settling  and  sinking  of  the  lost  and 
lamentable  city. 

Poe’s  “Bells”  is  the  finest  example  in  our  language  of  the  sug¬ 
gestive  power  of  rhyme  and  of  the  echo  of  sound  to  sense.  Even 
Swinburne’s  studied  orchestration  cannot  outmatch  Poe’s  musical 
effect. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  poet  who  conceived  this  fantasy 
with  its  fine  madness,  could  have  written  “For  Annie,”  one  of  the 
poems  composed  in  those  dark  last  days  when  life  was  stretching 
before  him  like  a  rainy  sea.  On  its  constructive  side  it  is  a  fugue, 
from  which  proceeds  a  haunting  music.  But  what  can  we  say 
severe  enough  of  such  verses  as  these? — 

Of  a  water  that  flows 
With  a  lullaby  sound 
From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 
Feet  under  ground , 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

“Annabel  Lee,”  perhaps  the  simplest  of  Poe’s  ballads,  and  one 
inspired  by  his  lost  Virginia,  is  full  of  little  winds  of  melody  and 
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touches  of  ideal  light.  It  is  a  poetical  version  of  Poe’s  prose  idyl, 
“The  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass,”  and  it  forms  in 
“Eleonora”  the  final  page  of  his  lyrical  ritual  of  bereaved  love. 

Poe  is  aloof  from  nature;  he  withdraws  from  actuality  into  the 
perilous  hollow  kingdom  of  “Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
Came,”  into  “the  dim,  deserted  courts  where  Dis  bears  sway.” 
Yet  each  of  Poe’s  poems  has  a  basis  in  life.  Even  his  “Ulalume” — 
frailest  of  cloud  structures — is  not  pillared  all  in  air,  although 
its  mysticism  seems  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  I  find  mo¬ 
mentous  meaning  in  its  gray  obscurity — a  deep  drama  of  temp¬ 
tation  and  memory.  As  elsewhere,  Poe’s  habit  of  personification 
gives  a  clew  to  the  mystery.  The  poem  chronicles  in  symbol  the 
collision  between  an  ignoble  passion  and  the  memory  of  an  ideal 
love.  Let  us  enter  this  labyrinth. 

The  poet  wanders  under  the  moon  with  Psyche  his  soul — Psyche 
the  obscure  voice  of  conscience.  He  is  down  by  the  dark  tarn  of 
Auber,  in  the  woodland  of  Weir,  the  misty  region  of  sorrowful 
remembrance.  About  him  are  wide,  desolate  landscapes ;  above 
him,  drear,  ash-colored  autumnal  skies,  all  suggestive  of  the 
aloneness  and  desolation  of  each  man’s  soul  in  his  inward  battle. 
Once  before  he  had  wandered  here  under  the  cypresses  when  his 
heart  was  hot  and  volcanic  with  sorrow  for  his  lost  love,  but  now 
his  memory  is  clouded. 

As  the  night  wanes,  he  beholds  the  orb  of  Astarte,  the  goddess 
of  carnal  love.  He  feels  that  she  is  touched  by  his  sorrow: 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  paths  to  the  shies . 

Psyche  protests  and  urges  flight  from  temptation.  The  poet  per¬ 
sists  and  quiets  her  scruples,  and  the  two  pass  on  till  stopped  by 
a  tomb  across  the  road — the  tomb  of  his  lost  Ulalume.  Suddenly 
he  sees  that  his  temptation  has  been  of  the  demon.  He  is  con¬ 
fronted  and  recalled  to  honor  by  the  chaste  memory  of  his  lost 
love — his  love  for  one  wild  hour  forgotten. 

“Ulalume”  has  been  reviled  as  doggerel  run  mad,  and  exalted 
as  a  miracle  of  melody.  It  is  certainly  too  labored  and  mechan¬ 
ical  to  carry  emotional  conviction.  In  tone-color  it  is  like  some 
wild  improvisation  in  a  minor  mood — some  primitive  Icelandic 
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musical  motif  recurring  over  and  over  like  the  wash  of  surf  on 
sandy  shores. 

Technically,  “Ulalume”  is  a  study  in  the  use  of  the  repetend. 
The  two  continually  alternating  rhymes  of  each  nine-line  stanza ; 
the  close  sameness,  yet  delicate  variation,  of  the  third  and  second 
lines,  coming  in  like  the  sobbing  catch  of  the  breath ;  the  lift  and 
beat  of  the  last  four  lines  of  each  stanza,  two  of  the  lines  altered 
but  a  jot,  a  tinge,  a  hint,  from  the  other  two — all  these  tonal 
effects  strike  upon  the  ear  like  the  fall  and  echo  of  far,  faint, 
murmuring  waters. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  Poe’s  poetry  is  never  touched  by 
moral  passion ;  yet  “Ulalume”  and  “The  Haunted  Palace”  are 
denials  of  this  tradition.  In  them  we  find  the  poet  grafted  upon 
the  preacher;  but  the  sermons  are  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
austere  demands  of  art. 

Now  at  the  end,  a  swift  glance  at  three  revealing  poems.  And 
first,  at  that  wild  lyric,  “To  One  in  Paradise,”  with  its  deathless 
lines  at  the  last : 

In  what  ethereal  dances , 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

If  we  seek  Poe’s  philosophy  of  life,  let  us  turn  to  “The  Conqueror 
Worm,”  with  its  wonderful  beginning: 

Lo ,  * tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years ! 

Or,  better  still,  turn  to  “A  Dream  Within  a  Dream,”  where  we 
discover  the  import  of  it  all  in  one  ringing  epigram: 

All  that  we  see  or  seem 
Is  but  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

Poe’s  range  is  narrow,  his  themes  are  few.  Love,  Beauty  and 
Death — these  are  the  springs  of  his  inspiration.  From  all  his  finer 
verses  breaks  out  again  and  again  the  sense  of  the  Irreparable  and 
the  cry  of  the  Nevermore.  Piercing  sweet  are  they  at  times,  and 
wild  with  all  regret,  and  unforgettable  while  graves  and  memories 
are  the  heritage  of  man. 


XII.  HOLMES 


by  Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller 


A  quality  which  the  present  era  could  use  to  advantage  is  one 
that  was  richly  possessed  by  Dr.  Holmes.  He  had  balance. 
With  him  this  was  not  only  temperamental,  but  the  product  of 
his  experience.  He  himself  gives  an  inkling  of  its  fundamental 
character  when  in  contrasting  the  value  of  arguments  with  that 
of  opinions  he  enumerates  the  varied  demands  which  a  subject 
makes  upon  one’s  attention:  “Opinions  are  formed  by  our  nature 
— brain,  heart,  instinct,  brute  life,  everything  our  experience  has 
shaped  by  contact  with  the  whole  circle  of  our  being.”  His  culture 
was  not  ornament ;  he  lived  with  it.  Backgrounds  and  perspectives 
were  a  part  of  his  everyday  existence.  Poet,  scientist,  philosopher, 
man  of  letters  and  man  of  the  world — all  these  combined  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  outlook  upon  life. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  Holmes  for  granted  in  a 
Boston  that  gave  him  as  associates  Emerson,  Lowell,  Motley, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow.  One  might  be  tempted  to  think  of  him 
as  the  bright  young  man  and  the  still  bright  old  man  who  was 
always  ready  to  honor  an  occasion  with  a  graceful  poem,  who 
dabbled  in  medicine  and  fiction,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
talker  of  his  time — all  this  as  an  offshoot  of  the  brilliant  age  in 
which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  live.  But  this  would  be  a  very 
faulty  view.  Holmes  more  than  any  of  these  others  brought  the 
civilization  of  New  England,  more  especially  of  Boston,  to  a  focus 
by  applying  a  fine,  balanced  intelligence  to  a  wide  range  of  cur¬ 
rent  ideas.  Whimsically  he  would  probably  have  owned  to  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Master  in  The  Poet  at  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table:  “I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  the  ambition  of  knowing 
something  about  a  greater  number  of  subjects  than  any  man 
ought  to  meddle  with.”  Yet  it  was  Holmes’s  feeling  for  the  power 
of  well-rounded  knowledge  which  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of 
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new  era,  a  Revival  greater  than  that  of  Letters,  the  Revival  of 
Humanity.”  Strange  that  in  all  the  discussion  of  humanism  to-day 
there  should  be  forgetfulness  of  Holmes ! 

Earnestness  underlay  much  of  his  work,  despite  his  reputation 
for  wit  and  urbanity.  “You  must  not  think,  because  the  lightning 
zigzags,  it  does  not  know  where  to  strike.”  In  his  first  year  out  of 
college  he  circumvented  an  order  to  scrap  the  frigate  Constitution 
by  his  poem  “Old  Ironsides,”  which  stirred  the  nation.  He  fought 
to  end  the  cruelty  of  religious  dogmas.  He  ridiculed  the  “super¬ 
stitions”  of  homeopathy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  inveighed  against 
the  practice  of  “drugging”  patients.  He  contended  for  free  insti¬ 
tutions :  “The  very  aim  and  end  of  our  institutions  is  just  this: 
that  we  may  think  what  we  like  and  say  what  we  think.”  Yet,  on 
this  last  count,  Holmes  was  not  a  modernist  in  the  usual  sense. 
His  judgments  were  balanced.  “I  love,”  he  wrote,  “the  generous 
impulses  of  the  reformer ;  but  not  less  does  my  imagination  feed 
itself  upon  old  litanies,  so  often  warmed  by  the  human  breath 
upon  which  they  were  wafted  to  Heaven  that  they  glow  through 
our  frames  like  our  own  heart’s  blood.” 

ii 

Even  as  a  boy  Holmes  had  intimations  of  a  better  order.  In 
the  Cambridge  house  with  the  old  gambrel  roof  of  which  he  never 
tired  of  talking  he  remembers  the  visit  of  a  sad-faced  clergyman 
who  “did  more  in  that  one  day  to  make  me  a  heathen  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  a  month  to  make  a  Christian  out  of  an  infant  Hot¬ 
tentot.”  What  he  felt  then  found  expression  later  in  verses  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Astronomer  in  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table: 

Alas  for  him  who  blindly  strays  apart 

And  seeking  God  has  lost  his  human  heart! 

And  the  same  sentiments,  much  elaborated,  were  put  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Astronomer  in  that  epic  of  science  and  humanity  entitled 
“Wind-Clouds  and  Star-Drifts,”  which  no  one  can  possibly  regard 
as  the  vaporings  of  a  fictional  character.  In  his  father’s  household 
Holmes  conceived  the  most  active  of  his  antipathies.  It  was  an 
awkward  situation  for  a  boy  who  was  soon  to  have  his  instincts 
reenforced  by  a  Harvard  and  a  Boston  swinging  to  Unitarianism. 
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Here  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  clergyman  who  stuck  to  his  creed 
to  the  end ;  and  Calvinism  excited  hostility  in  the  son  from  the 
start.  We  are  accustomed  to  such  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  age 
and  youth  to-day ;  as,  in  an  era  in  which  economics  is  so  potent, 
the  spectacle  of  the  son  of  the  Conservative  Stanley  Baldwin  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Labor  Party.  But  theology  in  America  a  century  or 
so  ago  served  as  the  basis  of  all  thinking,  and  this  opposition  to 
the  father’s  views  appears  to  have  been  almost  congenital.  It  must 
have  prompted  some  of  the  speculation  about  heredity  in  which 
Holmes  freely  indulged  in  later  years. 

Born  in  Cambridge  in  1809,  Holmes  was  the  son  of  Abiel 
Holmes,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
Mary  Wendell,  daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  judge  who  was  a 
Fellow  of  Harvard  College.  After  schooling  in  Cambridge  and 
Phillips  Andover,  he  entered  Harvard  and  was  graduated  in  1829 
with  a  class  notable  in  Harvard  history,  not  least  because  of  the 
amount  of  jovial  verse  which  its  reunions  called  forth  from  the 
pen  of  Holmes.  Law  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  after  a  few  months 
of  study  he  gave  it  up  and  turned  to  medicine.  For  more  than  two 
years  he  followed  the  great  medical  teachers  of  France,  delightful 
sketches  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  his  Medical  Essays ,  1842- 
1882.  In  1836  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  a  year  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  resumed  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  Boston,  but  after  1847,  with  his  appointment  as  Parkman 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  1884,  his  medical  activities  were  in  the  main 
confined  to  teaching. 

hi 

Medicine  gave  Holmes  a  first-hand  experience  with  science,  and 
science  and  poetry  were,  I  think,  the  strongest  influences  in  his 
life,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  lasting  reputation  was  won  in  a 
type  of  literature — the  Breakfast  Table  papers — which  might 
seem  offhand  to  make  few  demands  on  either.  At  the  Medical 
School  he  lectured  regularly  five  times  a  week  for  nearly  forty 
years.  According  to  President  Eliot,  “he  was  the  most  careful  of 
men  in  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  very  painstaking  in  experi¬ 
ments.  He  was  very  exact  in  dissection.  His  prosectors,  whose 
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duty  it  was  to  prepare  his  dissections,  were  always  kept  on  the 
qui  vive  and  spurred  to  their  best  effort.”  It  was  Holmes  who, 
after  a  campaign  of  years,  in  which  he  had  many  hard  things  to 
say  about  the  neglect  of  doctors  in  childbirth  cases,  finally  got 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  puerperal  fever  is  contagious. 
This  was  an  achievement  of  vast  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  health.  It  required  the  most  careful  analysis  of  evidence 
and  great  vigor  in  the  setting  forth  of  his  conclusions.  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  effort  he  was  held  up  to  scorn  by  the  leaders  of  his 
profession,  yet  he  stuck  to  his  guns  and  was  justly  proud  of  his 
conquest. 

President  Eliot  referred  to  Holmes’s  care  in  the  preparation  of 
his  lectures.  No  one  can  read  his  Medical  Essays ,  portions  of 
which  are  but  lectures  to  students,  without  observing  not  only  his 
absorption  in  his  subject,  but  the  stirring  of  his  imagination,  the 
poet  at  work  with  the  scientist.  He  himself  said  that  science  was 
all  the  better  for  having  a  touch  of  poetry.  A  touch,  mind  you, 
for  his  methods  were  strict :  “Wherever  rigid  experiment  carries 
us,  we  are  safe  in  following  this  lead ;  but  the  moment  we  begin  to 
theorize  beyond  our  strict  observation,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  those  mechanical  follies  which  true  science  has  long  out¬ 
grown.”  Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  his  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  cell: 

A  close-fitting  mail  of  flattened  cells  coats  our  surface  with 
a  panoply  of  imbricated  scales  (more  than  twelve  thousand  mil¬ 
lions,  as  Harting  has  computed),  as  true  a  defense  against  our 
enemies  as  the  buckler  of  the  armadillo  or  the  carapace  of  the 
tortoise  against  theirs.  The  same  little  protecting  organs  pave 
all  the  great  highways  of  the  interior  system.  Cells,  again,  pre¬ 
side  over  the  chemical  processes  which  elaborate  the  living 
fluids ;  they  change  their  form  to  become  the  agents  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  involuntary  motion ;  the  soul  itself  sits  on  a  throne  of 
nucleated  cells,  and  flashes  its  mandates  through  skeins  of 
glassy  filaments  which  once  wrere  simple  chains  of  vesicles.  And, 
as  if  to  reduce  the  problem  of  living  force  to  its  simplest  ex¬ 
pression,  we  see  the  yolk  of  a  transparent  egg  dividing  itself  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  again  dividing  and  subdividing,  until  it 
becomes  a  mass  of  cells,  out  of  which  the  harmonious  diversity 
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of  the  organs  arranges  itself,  worm  or  man,  as  God  has  willed 

from  the  beginning. 

There  is  the  quality  of  Huxley  in  Holmes’s  lectures.  If  he  had 
given  his  all  to  science,  he  might  have  been  reckoned  one  of  its 
notable  figures. 

As  it  is,  his  long  contact  with  science  furnished  him  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  for  the  range  of  speculations  which  occupied  his 
mind.  “I  don’t  think  any  man  feels  well  grounded  in  knowledge,” 
he  said,  “unless  he  has  a  good  basis  of  mathematical  certainties, 
and  knows  how  to  deal  with  them  and  apply  them  to  every  branch 
of  knowledge  where  they  can  come  in  to  advantage.”  He  had  no 
fear  of  the  influx  of  knowledge  merely  because  science  upsets  old 
beliefs  and  stops  short  of  divinity.  “We  see  a  stone  fall  or  a 
crystal  form,  and  there  is  nothing  stranger  left  to  wonder  at,  for 
we  have  seen  the  Infinite  in  action.”  Or :  “God  wills,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  articulates  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  That  is  all  I 
know.  There  is  no  bridge  my  mind  can  throw  from  the  ‘immaterial’ 
cause  to  the  ‘material’  effect.”  Science  opened  up  nature  for  him 
as  an  inspiring  guide.  His  faith  in  natural  laws  was  such  that  on 
one  occasion  he  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  fellow  medical  men  when 
in  an  impulsive  moment,  while  inveighing  against  drugs,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  if  we  would  throw  out  the  poisons  we  put  into  our 
systems,  the  whole  materia  medica,  “as  now  used,”  might  safely 
be  consigned  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  that  “it  would  be  all 
the  better  for  mankind — and  all  the  worse  for  the  fishes.”  To 
nature,  human  and  otherwise,  his  allegiance  was  almost  mystical. 
Not  once,  but  several  times,  he  expressed  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
in  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table:  “This  I  know,  that  I  am  so 
many  others  of  my  fellow  creatures,  that  when  I  smile,  I  feel  as 
if  they  must ;  when  I  cry,  I  think  their  eyes  fill  with  tears.”  Again 
he  says :  “Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  things  are  in  all  things, 
and  just  according  to  the  intensity  and  extension  of  our  mental 
being  we  shall  see  the  many  in  the  one  and  the  one  in  the  many.” 
These  statements  are  good  correctives  for  that  delightful 
aphorism  by  which  one  is  likely  to  form  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Holmes’s 
feeling  for  mankind:  “I  go  politically  for  equality  .  .  .  and 
socially  for  the  quality.” 
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To  one  whose  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  scientific 
observation  the  theory  of  evolution  came  as  no  shock.  For  Holmes 
it  was  a  mighty  weapon  in  his  attack  on  Calvinism.  In  the  words 
of  the  Old  Master  in  The  Poet  Holmes  expressed  himself  freely: 
“If  for  the  Fall  of  man,  science  comes  to  substitute  the  Rise  of 
man,  sir,  it  means  the  utter  disintegration  of  all  the  spiritual 
pessimisms  which  have  been  like  a  spasm  in  the  heart  and  a  cramp 
in  the  intellect  of  men  for  so  many  centuries.  .  .  .  We  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  But  the  study  of  man 
has  been  so  completely  subjected  to  our  preconceived  opinions, 
that  we  have  got  to  begin  all  over  again.  We  have  studied  anthro¬ 
pology  through  theology;  we  have  now  to  begin  the  study  of 
theology  through  anthropology.  Until  we  have  exhausted  the 
human  element  in  every  form  of  belief,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
by  what  we  may  call  comparative  spiritual  anatomy,  we  cannot 
begin  to  deal  with  the  alleged  extra-human  elements  without 
blundering  into  all  imaginable  puerilities.”  At  least,  said  Holmes, 
we  can  now  talk  about  these  questions  without  giving  offense  to 
the  thoughtful,  and  this  is  a  great  gain.  It  was  indeed  a  great 
gain,  and  to  Holmes  who  was  the  ringleader  in  such  profanity  and 
who  excited  much  unfavorable  comment  for  a  time,  credit  should 
be  given  for  no  little  of  the  progress  that  was  made.  His  whole 
attitude  still  seems  refreshingly  modern ;  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  fundamentally  he  would  be  much  at  home  in  any  com¬ 
pany  of  great  scientists  to-day. 

iv 

The  scientist  in  Holmes  persisted  to  the  end,  but  there  was  the 
poet,  too.  In  1836,  the  year  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he 
published  a  volume  of  verse  most  of  which  is  of  a  light,  jovial 
character  and  has  scarcely  more  significance  than  that  of  “The 
September  Gale,”  descriptive  of  the  havoc  played  by  a  windstorm 
on  his  pantaloons,  freshly  laundered  and  hanging  on  the  line. 
But  this  volume  also  contained  “Poetry :  A  Metrical  Essay,  read 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Harvard  LTniversity,  August, 
1836.”  While  apologizing  for  its  rhetoric,  which  he  explains  as  a 
requirement  of  public  delivery,  he  admits  that  “it  may  stand  as  the 
most  serious  representation  of  my  early  efforts.”  In  this  ambitious 
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undertaking,  which  exalts  the  power  of  poetry,  are  at  least  two 
passages  that  bear  directly  on  Holmes’s  habit  of  mind.  The  first 
reveals  him  as  eternally  the  poet  no  matter  what  the  subject  he  is 
considering: 

There  breathes  no  being  but  has  some  pretence 
To  that  fine  instinct  called  poetic  sense. 


All ,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame , 

Whose  wider  halo  wreathes  the  poet's  name. 

The  second,  though  florid,  undoubtedly  represents  Holmes’s  con¬ 
ception  of  poetry’s  transcending  influence: 

Immortal  Art!  where'er  the  rounded  sky 
Bends  o'er  the  cradle  where  thy  children  lie , 

Their  home  is  earth ,  their  herald  every  tongue 
Whose  accents  echo  to  the  voice  that  sung. 

One  leap  of  Ocean  scatters  on  the  sand 
The  quarried  bulwarks  of  the  loosening  land; 

One  thrill  of  earth  dissolves  a  century's  toil 
Strewed  like  the  leaves  that  vanish  in  the  soil; 

One  hill  o'erflows,  and  cities  sink  below , 

Their  marbles  splintering  in  the  lava's  glow; 

But  one  sweet  tone ,  scarce  whispered  to  the  air , 

From  shore  to  shore  the  blasts  of  ages  bear; 

One  humble  name ,  which  oft ,  perchance ,  has  borne 
The  tyrant's  mockery  and  the  courtier's  scorn9 
Towers  o'er  the  dust  of  earth's  forgotten  graves , 

As  once ,  emerging  through  the  waste  of  waves , 

The  rocky  Titan ,  round  whose  shattered  spear 
Coiled  the  last  whirlpool  of  the  drowning  sphere! 

Holmes  turned  instinctively  to  poetry  to  put  the  seal  on  whatever 
he  might  be  saying,  as  in  the  Breakfast  Table  papers,  where  so 
many  of  them  are  concluded  by  verses.  Even  in  the  lectures  which 
he  gave  on  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  he  must  needs,  in  each  case,  bring  his  talk  to  a 
close  with  an  original  poem  on  his  subject. 

He  himself  had  misgivings  as  to  his  verse.  He  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  for  the  innumerable  special  occasions  in  which  he 
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was  invited  to  participate  he  could  perforin  most  agreeably. 
Harvard  anniversaries  made  many  demands  upon  him,  but  in 
addition  to  these  he  felt  called  upon  to  memorialize  every  figure 
of  importance  who  passed  on,  the  high  points  in  the  stirring 
times  of  the  sixties,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  birthdays.  These 
efforts,  he  probably  would  have  been  the  first  to  recognize,  have 
no  transcending  merit,  even  though  the  atmosphere  is  always 
poetic  and  the  metrical  facility  is  never  to  be  doubted.  In  one  of 
his  papers  he  points  out  his  limitations  by  admitting  that  what 
he  contributed  was  “not  verses  so  much  as  the  stuff  that  verses 
are  made  of.”  No  critic  of  his  work  has  been  half  so  keen.  And, 
more  directly,  he  said,  “I  have  some  of  the  qualities  .  .  .  that 
make  a  man  a  poet ;  and  yet  I  am  not  one.”  It  is  indeed  surprising, 
considering  the  richness  of  his  poetic  feeling — he  said  that  a 
lyric  idea  hit  him  with  the  force  of  a  bullet — and  the  large 
amount  of  verse  which  he  wrote  in  his  life  of  eighty-five  years, 
that  so  little  of  it  is  memorable.  A  comparison  of  his  work  with 
that  of  Longfellow,  whose  poetic  equipment  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  his,  only  emphasizes  this  fact.  The  playful 
note  he  could  strike  with  the  finish  of  the  best  writers  of  light 
verse.  Austin  Dobson  has  nothing  better  to  his  credit  than  the 
celebration  of  “sweet  sixty”  in  “The  Last  Blossom,”  which  has 
as  its  climax 

Sweet  was  her  smile , — hut  not  for  me, 

Alas !  when  woman  looks  too  kind , 

Just  turn  your  foolish  head  and  see , — 

Some  youth  is  walking  close  behind! 

But  there  are  very  few  serious  poems  which  invite  a  second 
reading. 

Yet  Holmes  was  at  heart  a  poet  for  all  that.  If  he  had  had  the 
patience  to  discipline  his  unquestionably  great  talent  and  had 
yielded  less  often  to  the  importunities  of  “occasions,”  he  would, 
I  think,  have  taken  a  place  high  up  in  the  scale  of  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment,  just  as  he  had  qualifications  for  scientific  distinction.  But 
Holmes  chose  to  divide  and  rule,  and  the  world  is  glad  that  he  did. 
The  “stuff  that  verses  are  made  of”  is  found  in  abundance  in  his 
poetry,  in  superabundance,  which  is  the  reason,  I  suspect,  for 
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the  lack  in  so  much  that  he  wrote  of  broad,  sharp  outlines.  He 
was  the  victim  of  “the  ocean  of  similitudes  and  analogies  that 
rolls  through  the  universe.”  His  fancy  was  too  fertile ;  images 
rushed  in  upon  him  in  overwhelming  numbers.  It  is  significant 
that  the  poem  which  he  prized  most,  “The  Chambered  Nautilus,” 
one  of  his  few  notable  poems,  had  for  a  basis  some  careful  scientific 
observations  which  held  his  imagination  in  check.  And  a  similar 
effect  is  seen  in  that  trivial  but  lively  piece,  “The  Broomstick 
Train,”  where  the  newly  invented  trolley  car  furnished  him  with 
a  mechanical  pattern  to  which  to  attach  the  airy  didos  of  the 
escaped  witches. 

Y 

What  I  have  been  attempting  to  show  is  the  great  reserves  of 
disciplined  curiosity  and  poetic  feeling  which  Holmes  had  to 
draw  upon  in  whatever  subject  he  chose  to  discuss,  and  in  so 
doing  I  have  implied  that  without  these  his  reputation  would  be 
far  less  than  it  is  to-day,  even  if  his  reputation  rested  solely,  as 
it  does  rest  mainly,  on  the  Breakfast  Table  papers.  The  first  of 
this  series.  The  Autocrat ,  appeared  serially  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  edited  by  Lowell,  in  1857,  twenty-five  years  after  he  had 
published  two  somewhat  similar  papers  in  the  New  England 
Magazine.  During  this  quarter  of  a  century  science  and  poetry 
had  had  his  attention.  In  1858  he  began  The  Professor ,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  a  dozen  years  appeared  The  Poet.  Holmes  carried  on  in 
this  vein  with  Over  the  Teacups  in  1890,  which,  though  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  please  many  readers,  has  not  the  meatiness  of  the 
preceding  volumes. 

What  gives  this  trio  of  spirited  volumes  their  hold  on  the 
reader  is  not  merely  their  wit  and  human  interest,  but  their  basis 
of  ascertained  fact  and  the  larger  meanings  derived  from  it  by  an 
active  imagination.  Not  that  these  are  always  found  in  combina¬ 
tion,  but  the  scientific  attitude  is  so  much  in  evidence  that  the 
author’s  fancies  get  authority  from  it.  A  flat  stone  is  lifted  in  the 
field  and  there  follows  a  vivid  description  of  the  crawling  life 
underneath  it,  accurate  and  detailed.  But  “next  year  you  will  find 
the  grass  growing  tall  and  green  where  the  stone  lay ;  the  ground- 
bird  builds  her  nest  where  the  beetle  had  his  hole;  the  dandelion 
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and  the  buttercup  are  growing  there ;  and  the  broad  fans  of 
insect-angels  open  and  shut  over  their  golden  disks,  as  the 
rhythmic  waves  of  blissful  consciousness  pulsate  through  their 
glorified  being.”  This  is  excellent  as  it  stands,  but  Holmes’s  fancy 
is  still  at  work:  “You  never  need  think  you  can  turn  over  any 
old  falsehood  without  a  terrible  squirming  and  scattering  of  the 
horrid  little  population  that  dwells  under  it.”  The  further  in¬ 
ference  is  left  unsaid,  namely,  that  the  dandelions  and  butter¬ 
cups  of  the  present  enlightened  age  are  lovelier  than  the  vipers 
of  Calvinism. 

A  discussion  of  moral  responsibility,  which  in  various  ways 
Holmes  made  the  subject  of  his  “medicated  novels” — Elsie  Venner 
and  two  others — is  carried  on  at  some  length  in  The  Poet ,  with 
numerous  references  to  the  world  of  the  lower  animals.  The  man 
of  science  talks  heredity  and  before  he  is  done  you  are  on  the 
way  to  agreeing  with  him  in  his  big  conclusions :  “When  they 
[the  traditionalists]  have  come  across  a  novel  monster  they 
have  seemed  to  think  that  he  put  himself  together,  having  a  free 
choice  of  all  the  constituents  which  make  up  manhood,  and  that 
consequently  no  punishment  could  be  too  bad  for  him.”  Holmes 
adds  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  “hang  a  rogue  and  then 
write  his  apology  and  subscribe  to  a  neat  monument,  commemo¬ 
rating  not  his  virtues,  but  his  misfortunes.”  This  is  liberal  doc¬ 
trine  in  any  age.  It  was  phrased  by  one  who  respected  facts  and 
who  sought  to  enlarge  them  by  his  sympathies  and  insight. 

Obviously,  in  turning  the  pages  of  Holmes’s  best-known  works, 
I  have  no  such  silly  purpose  as  to  attempt  to  label  this  passage 
science  and  that  passage  poetry.  I  have  wished  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  these  two  strong  currents.  They  give  a 
potency  and  range  to  his  writings  which,  I  believe,  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  literature  of  so  informal  and  so  engaging  a  character. 
And  these  currents  flow  through  a  charming  diversity  of  subject- 
matter.  The  social  life  of  the  author’s  day  is  reflected  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  a  boarding-house  sheltering  persons  of  different 
ranks  and  differing  experience,  some  of  them  shadowy,  to  be  sure, 
but  others,  like  the  Little  Man  (a  hunchback  who  is  obsessed  by 
the  superiority  of  Boston)  and  Scarabee,  the  entomologist,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  vivid.  The  talk  is  of  small  as  well  as  great  matters.  For, 
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as  the  author  says:  “Not  the  great  historical  events,  but  the 
personal  incidents  that  call  up  single  sharp  pictures  of  some 
human  being  in  its  pang  or  struggle,  reach  us  most  nearly.”  The 
Little  Man,  whose  nature  has  been  thwarted  by  his  deformity,  is 
stung  by  a  tactless  remark,  whereupon  the  beautiful  young 
woman,  Iris,  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looks  into  his  eyes : 
“To  him  it  seemed  as  if  those  amber  gates  had  been  translucent 
as  the  brown  water  of  a  mountain  brook,  and  through  them  he 
had  seen  dimly  into  a  virgin  wilderness,  only  waiting  for  the  sun¬ 
rise  of  a  great  passion  for  all  its  buds  to  blow  and  all  its  bowers 
to  ring  with  melody.” 

Sculling  on  the  Charles,  sparring  exhibitions,  trotting  horses, 
a  study  of  trees,  especially  the  elms  of  New  England,  good  man¬ 
ners,  the  financial  basis  of  American,  even  Boston,  aristocracy, 
the  problems  of  public  lecturers,  the  meaning  of  idol  worship,  the 
man  who  is  not  afraid  of  half-truths,  the  Parisian  flaneur — these 
and  other  subjects  have  their  turn  with  this  best  of  American 
conversationalists.  “I  have  struck  a  good  many  chords,  first  and 
last,”  said  Holmes,  “in  the  consciousness  of  other  people.”  He 
did  this  beyond  question  but  he  also  made  people  do  some  whole¬ 
some  thinking.  His  pages  are  packed  with  thought,  expressed  in 
as  “nervous”  a  style  as  the  literature  of  this  country  can  show. 
From  the  sum  total  of  his  writing  emerges  a  great  humanist — a 
man  grounded  in  the  culture  of  Western  Europe  from  classical 
times  down  and  equally  sensitive  to  current  tendencies,  who  sought 
through  the  agencies  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  imagination, 
working  in  harmony,  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  better  world. 
How  to  speed  progress  was  the  problem,  with  him  as  it  must  be 
with  every  sensible  person.  He  stated  this  problem  memorably : 

“The  real  difficulty  of  the  student  of  nature  at  this  time  is  to 
reconcile  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  fearlessness  with  that 
respect  for  the  past,  that  reverence  for  the  spirit  of  reverence 
wherever  we  find  it,  that  tenderness  for  the  weakest  fibers  by 
which  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-creatures  hold  to  their  religious 
convictions,  which  will  make  the  transition  from  old  belief  to  a 
larger  light  and  liberty  an  interstitial  change  and  not  a  violent 
mutilation.” 


XIII.  THOREAU 


by  Gilbert  Seldes 

The  first  step  in  the  rescue  of  Thoreau’s  reputation  has,  for¬ 
tunately,  been  made.  It  is  already  common  knowledge,  and 
in  the  course  of  fifty  years  it  may  penetrate  to  the  primary  text¬ 
books  on  American  literature,  that  Thoreau  was  not  a  naturalist. 
The  text-books  will  be  at  some  pains  to  explain  that  he  was  in¬ 
deed  a  nature  lover,  but  they  will  never  again  dismiss  the  burning 
energy  of  a  comet  in  the  terms  of  a  skyrocket. 

The  second  step  has  still  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  re-combining 
of  the  elements  in  Thoreau,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  annihilation 
of  a  series  of  paradoxes.  From  Emerson  to  Parrington,  every 
writer  on  Thoreau  has  found  a  phrase  in  which  one  word  is  the 
enemy  of  the  next:  “Bachelor  of  Nature,”  “Yankee-Greek,”  “Poet- 
Naturalist,”  “Transcendental-Economist”;  even  his  style  has  to 
be  described  as  “celestial-homespun.”  No  one  has  said  that 
Thoreau  was  a  varied  man,  even  a  versatile  man ;  every  one  has 
said,  or  implied,  that  he  was  two  men.  The  idea  of  the  warring 
souls  in  a  single  body  comes  down  to  us  from  the  romantic  era 
and  is  peculiarly  sympathetic  to  some  forms  of  contemporary 
psychology.  We  make  our  deep  divisions  between  the  life  of  action 
and  the  life  of  contemplation,  between  the  affirmer  and  the  denier, 
between  the  voluptuary  and  the  ascetic.  We  insist  that  Thoreau  is 
interesting  because  he  was  a  split  personality.  Yet  the  one  simple, 
natural  name  which  comes  to  us  at  the  thought  of  Thoreau  gives 
the  lie  to  these  intellectual  fancies  and  actually  points  to  his 
great  significance  for  us.  He  was  an  individualist  because  he  was 
an  individual — one  of  those  who  are  not  divided.  He  was  not 
destroyed  by  an  internal  conflict  between  the  transcendentalist 
and  the  surveyor,  between  the  Yankee  and  the  Greek ;  he  was  made, 
he  was  created,  because  he  was  both.  Two  rivers,  channeled  far 
apart,  met  in  him.  If  he  had  been  a  perfect  man,  we  should  never 

have  known  that  they  rose  from  separate  sources.  He  was  not 
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perfect,  but  be  was  homogeneous  and  complete.  His  diaries  are 
frank  and  copious ;  they  record  unfulfilled  ambitions,  longings, 
doubts  and  disappointments.  They  say  nothing  more  to  us  than 
that  he  was  human  and  suffered  the  destiny  of  human  kind.  Fun¬ 
damentally  he  did  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  a  greater  degree,  and 
probably  with  more  satisfaction,  than  most  people  of  his  temper ; 
he  found  more  than  most  of  those  who  search. 

This  is  to  me  the  central  truth  of  Thoreau  and  it  sets  into 
new  relations  almost  everything  he  did.  It  corresponds  to  the 
central  episode  in  his  life  and  in  his  literature:  the  exploration 
of  Walden  Pond.  I  call  it  exploration  because  it  was  Thoreau’s 
entrance  into  life  and  not  his  withdrawal  from  it.  He  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  believing  that  life  lay  on  the  shores  of  Walden, 
but  he  was  going  forward  “to  encounter  the  reality  of  experience” ; 
he  was  not  retreating.  He  knew  definitely  that  for  him  life  was  not 
to  be  found  as  a  New  England  surveyor  or  pencil-maker.  The 
rest  of  his  world  was  moving  westward,  but  Thoreau  was  never 
more  Yankee  than  when  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Yankees  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  forest  to  make  a  clearing  where  he 
could  live.  He  has  said  it  all  himself  in  his  most  famous  passage, 
as  noble  and  as  wise  a  paragraph  as  American  literature  has  ever 
produced. 

“I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to 
front  onlv  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that 
I  had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not  life,  living  is  so 
dear;  nor  did  I  wish  to  practice  resignation,  unless  it  was  quite 
necessary.  I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of 
life,  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all 
that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave  close,  to  drive 
life  into  a  corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  if  it 
proved  to  be  mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness 
of  it,  and  publish  its  meanness  to  the  world ;  or  if  it  were  sublime, 
to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  it  in 
my  next  excursion.  For  most  men,  it  appears  to  me,  are  in  a 
strange  uncertainty  about  it,  whether  it  is  of  the  devil  or  of  God, 
and  have  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  it  is  the  chief  end  of 
man  here  to  ‘glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.’  .  .  .” 
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I  cut  the  quotation  at  this  point  because\Thoreau’s  purpose  is 
one  thing  and  his  method  another.  Behind  the  purpose  there  is  a 
faith ;  behind  the  method,  skepticism.  The  faith  is  not  that  life  is 
necessarily  good,  only  that  it  is  our  single  wealth.  “I  came  into 
this  world,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “not  chiefly  to  make  this  a  good 
place  to  live  in,  but  to  live  in  it,  be  it  good  or  bad.”  He  stands, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  moralist  and  to  the  esthete.  Most  of 
the  people  who  clamber  out  of  the  bog  on  either  side,  of  morality 
or  estheticism,  are  carried  so  far  by  their  impetus  that  they  land 
in  the  other.  Thoreau  stood  on  high,  solid  and  fertile  ground. 

I  am  skeptical  of  the  method  he  chose ;  coming  back  to  the  long 
paragraph  I  have  just  quoted,  I  recall  the  rapture — it  is  the 
only  accurate  word — which  I  experienced  when  I  read  it  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  because  I  know  now  that  “to  drive  life  into  a 
corner”  is  more  than  an  adolescent’s  ideal,  because  I  experience 
a  more  profound,  a  less  faithful,  excitement,  I  am  moved  to  post¬ 
pone  the  criticism  I  have  to  make.  The  significant  thing  is 
Thoreau’s  intention.  Perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  it  is 
significant  because  he  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  whom  that  pur¬ 
pose  seemed  both  necessary  and  noble.  If  the  modern  world  runs 
to  disaster,  it  is  not  because  a  hundred  bungalows  and  radios 
and  outboard  motors  infest  Walden  Pond,  but  because  no  one 
would  go  to  Walden  Pond  if  they  did  not.  “There  is  a  lake  in 
every  man’s  heart,”  says  George  Moore.  But  it  is  not  a  lake  by 
the  shores  of  which  we  may  be  content  to  sit ;  we  are  under  com¬ 
pulsion  to  cross  it.  We  are  all  convinced  “somewhat  hastily”  of 
the  genuine  meanness  of  life,  not  because  we  have  thought  about 
it,  but  because  we  refuse  to  think.  We  will  not  go  to  the  heart  and 
center;  we  spend  our  time  devising  wry  tunes  to  accompany  our 
retreat. 

Thoreau  was  centripetal.  His  doubts  of  culture  and  education 
were  based  on  a  fear  lest  “all  cultivation  [be]  necessarily  super¬ 
ficial,  and  its  roots  may  not  even  be  directed  toward  the  center 
of  being,”  and  the  next  entry  in  his  Journal  is :  “Find  out  as  soon 
as  possible  what  are  the  best  things  in  your  composition,  and 
then  shape  the  rest  to  fit  them.  The  former  will  be  the  mid-rib  and 
veins  of  the  leaf.”  It  is  not  so  soft  a  doctrine  as  it  appears,  for  one 
does  not  arrive  easily  or  instinctively  at  this  knowledge.  “What 
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is  peculiar  in  the  life  of  a  man,”  he  warns  us,  “consists  not  in  his 
obedience,  but  his  opposition,  to  his  instincts.”  This  is  not  the 
iron  string  of  self-reliance,  although  there  is  more  metal  in  it 
than  in  Emerson’s  “Trust  thyself.”  Once  again  Thoreau  specifies : 
“I  cannot  afford  to  relax  discipline  because  God  is  on  my  side, 
for  he  is  on  the  side  of  discipline.” 

There  is  no  circumference  without  a  center  and  Thoreau  made 
Concord  his  center  because  he  had  to  have  a  place  to  stand  so 
that  like  Archimedes  he  could  measure  and  move  the  world. 
Thoreau  hugged  the  little  territory  he  knew  and  judged  all  life 
by  it — but  not  before  he  had  taken  its  own  measure  with  supreme 
accuracy.  “I  have  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Concord,”  he  says 
gravely,  because  it  was  for  him  possible  to  travel  in  a  village,  or 
in  a  cabin,  or  in  an  hour.  Stay  with  him  for  as  long  as  the  first  day 
of  his  week  on  the  Concord  River  and  “you  shall  see  men  you 
have  never  heard  of  before,  whose  names  you  don’t  know  ...  on 
bleak,  wintry  distant  shores  .  .  .  and  many  other  wild  and  noble 
sights  .  .  .  such  as  they  who  sit  in  parlors  never  dream  of.  You 
shall  see  rude  and  sturdy,  experienced  and  wise  men  .  .  .  greater 
men  than  Homer,  or  Chaucer,  or  Shakespeare,  only  .  .  .  they 
never  took  to  the  way  of  writing  ...  or  what  have  they  not 
written  on  the  face  of  the  earth  already?”  This  is  genuine ;  it  is  not 
literature  to  make  a  book  seem  more  important,  and  it  is  central 
to  Thoreau’s  thought.  By  profound  experience  he  knew  far  more 
of  the  actual  world  than  the  Lowells,  who  had  been  ambassadors 
abroad,  and  the  Peales  and  the  Storeys,  who  had  fled  to  Rome  be¬ 
cause  America  offered  them  no  background.  He  was,  among  the 
New  England  writers,  perhaps  the  best  informed  on  the  two  great 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  India  and  he  had  some  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  Confucius.  But  he  believed  seriously  that  if  he  dis¬ 
placed  himself  by  a  mile,  he  learned  new  things,  and  just  as 
seriously  that  if  he  stayed  where  he  was  he  absorbed  a  civilization. 
As  he  says,  he  was  “at  home.” 

“I  love  that  the  rocks  should  appear  to  have  some  spots  of 
blood  on  them,  Indian  blood  at  least ;  to  be  convinced  that  the 
earth  has  been  crowded  with  men,  living,  enjoying,  suffering,  that 
races  passed  away  have  stained  the  rocks  with  their  blood,  that 
the  mold  I  tread  on  has  been  animated,  aye,  humanized.  I  am  the 
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more  at  home.  I  farm  the  dust  of  my  ancestors,  though  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  analysis  may  not  detect  it.  I  go  forth  to  redeem  the  meadows 
they  have  become.  I  compel  them  to  take  refuge  in  turnips.”  And 
when  he  eats  a  white  oak  acorn,  he  says,  “To  have  discovered 
this  palatableness  in  this  neglected  nut,  the  whole  world  is  to  me 
the  sweeter  for  it.  I  am  related  again  to  the  first  man.” 

The  rocks,  the  trees,  the  huckleberry  and  the  muskrat,  the 
rivers  and  the  snow,  are  so  much  evidence  brought  by  Thoreau 
to  the  unity  of  nature,  which  is  not  only  a  spiritual  unity;  it 
exists  as  a  physical  fact  for  him,  and  as  a  fact  in  time.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  life  could  be  achieved  in  Concord  because  he  felt 
himself  the  descendant  of  the  first  man  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
last  one.  Continuity  implies  order  and  order,  discipline. 

I  do  not  intend  to  force  this,  the  least  familiar  of  Thoreau’s 
ideas,  nor  to  insist  that  everything  else  in  him  is  necessarily  in 
harmony  with  his  central  thought.  He  was,  in  other  phases,  a  good 
transcendentalist,  a  disciple  of  Emerson,  an  enemy  of  society,  a 
kind  of  philosophic  anarchist.  Accustomed  to  wandering  in  the 
woods,  he  took  any  path,  broke  through  any  brush,  with  the 
serene  confidence  that  he  would  come  into  the  open  at  the  end. 
Naturally,  he  had  often  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  remains  primary 
that  he  knew  where  he  was  going  and  was  willing  to  endure  hard¬ 
ship  to  get  there.  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford,  commenting  on  Walden, 
has  placed  Thoreau  justly:  “Thoreau  was  not  a  penurious  fanatic, 
who  sought  to  practice  bare  living  merely  as  a  moral  exercise : 
he  wanted  to  obey  Emerson’s  dictum  to  save  on  the  low  levels  and 
spend  on  the  high  ones.  It  is  this  that  distinguishes  him  from  the 
tedious  people  whose  whole  existence  is  absorbed  in  the  practice 
of  living  on  beans,  or  breathing  deeply,  or  wearing  clothes  of  a 
vegetable  origin :  simplification  did  not  lead  in  Thoreau  to  the 
cult  of  simplicity;  it  led  to  a  higher  civilization.” 

A  higher  civilization  meant,  for  Thoreau,  a  higher  degree  of 
self-development ;  it  meant  also  a  better  life  than  the  life  of  the 
mill-owner,  the  Forty-niner,  the  slaveholder,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
politician.  It  pleases  us  that  Thoreau  was  against  the  spirit  of  his 
age  because  we  feel  ourselves  betrayed  by  our  ancestors  ;  yet  if 
that  were  all,  if  Thoreau  had  not  also  been  opposed  to  the  enemies 
of  his  age,  he  would  not  be  half  so  important  to  us.  The  middle  of 
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the  century  was  not  only  the  time  of  expansion  and  mobility,  of 
restless  energy  which  seemed  always  to  lead  to  profits ;  it  was  the 
age  of  religious  hysteria,  of  moral  excitement,  of  the  Practical 
Christian  Republic  at  Hopedale  and  the  despair  of  Fruitlands 
and  the  serio-comic  phalansteries  and  Brook  Farm.  Thoreau 
seemed  to  divine  the  ultimate  issue  of  “reform,”  which  was,  al¬ 
though  we  hardly  know  it,  uplift  and  repression. 

He  was,  in  a  word,  skeptical  of  goodness.  The  violence  of  the 
revival  spirit  naturally  offended  him  and  he  said,  “repentance  is 
not  a  free  and  fair  high-way  to  God.”  (Parenthetically,  how 
different  this  is  from  the  skepticism  of  to-day  which  also  rejects 
repentance,  because  there  is  no  God.)  “A  wise  man  will  dispense 
with  repentance.  It  is  shocking  and  passionate.  God  prefers  that 
you  approach  him  thoughtful,  not  penitent.  .  .  .”  The  equally 
urgent,  quiet  forms  of  goodness  are  as  objectionable;  he  com¬ 
plains  of  farmers  that  conversation  with  them  is  unprofitable 
because  of  their  moralizing  and  says  that  loafers  are  better  com¬ 
pany  :  “for  society  a  man  must  not  be  too  good  or  well-disposed, 
to  spoil  his  natural  disposition.”  The  mania  for  doing  good 
which  swept  over  New  England  frightened  Thoreau;  it  is  tainted 
goodness,  which  he  calls  carrion,  and  he  will  run  for  his  life  if  he 
hears  that  any  one  is  coming  to  his  house  with  the  conscious  de¬ 
sign  of  doing  him  good.  And  then,  in  one  of  those  astounding 
flashes  (like  Emerson’s  dictum  that  God  forgives  everything 
but  bad  manners),  he  says,  “Our  manners  have  been  corrupted 
by  communication  with  the  saints.” 

This  is  true  anarchism ;  it  is  more  important,  more  individual 
than  the  antinomianism  which  brought  Thoreau  to  a  village  jail 
for  failure  to  pay  taxes  and  more  profound  than  the  Godwinian 
morality  which  appeared  in  the  lecture  on  Civil  Disobedience. 
Thoreau  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  community;  he  objected  to 
the  State  because  the  State  was  an  evil-doer ;  in  this  he  was  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  Perfectionist  John  Humphrey  Noyes. 
Noyes  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  “an  instrument  similar  to  the  Declaration  of  ’76,”  and 
Thoreau  declared  that  no  government  could  have  any  “pure  right 
over  my  person  or  property  but  what  I  concede  to  it.”  The 
covenant  of  Perfectionism,  however,  released  Noyes  from  moral 
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obligation;  Thoreau’s  withdrawal  from  the  social  state  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  morals :  “If  the  law  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  re¬ 
quires  you  to  be  an  agent  of  injustice  to  another,  then,  I  say, 
break  the  law.”  It  is  natural  enough  for  Thoreau  to  speak  so  and 
to  act  so ;  nevertheless,  it  was  accidental.  In  most  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  law,  his  withers  were  unwrung  and  he  said  with 
some  acerbity,  let  the  galled  jade  wince;  he  had  other  business 
in  life,  business  more  interesting  than  the  destruction  of  the  State 
to  which  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  hostile,  but  indifferent. 

Thoreau  did  not  usually  build  general  laws  on  the  foundation 
of  his  impulses.  Society,  which  annoyed  him  far  more  than  the 
State  ever  did,  he  despised  not  because  it  interfered  so  much 
with  his  own  life,  as  because  it  defeated  its  own  purpose;  it 
diminished  life  for  its  votaries,  where  it  should  have  given  abund¬ 
ance.  Since  he  lived  in  a  community,  he  had  to  resist  pressure, 
but  he  loved  his  own  power  to  resist ;  he  did  not  grow  sour.  He 
wished  to  write  his  Journals  in  blank  books  and  found  those  he 
bought  at  the  store  already  marked  off  with  a  red  line  near  the 
margin,  for  dollars  and  cents,  as  if  his  philosophical  economy  must 
be  reduced  to  commerce.  He  notes  the  circumstance;  but  what 
saddens  him  is  the  effect  of  the  ledger  on  those  who  live  by  the 
ledger.  “There  is  no  glory  so  bright  but  the  veil  of  business  can 
hide  it  effectually,”  he  says;  “with  most  men  life  is  postponed 
to  some  trivial  business.”  It  is  the  criticism  of  a  man  who  has 
suffered  no  postponement. 

What  was  the  glory  he  sought?  It  had  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  other  human  beings  (“I  rarely  look  people  in  their  faces,” 
he  writes)  and  the  great  Nature  of  which  he  was  a  worshiper 
was  largely  a  means  to  the  self-discovery,  the  self-development  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  He  wanted  liberty  and  knew  that  no 
other  liberty  was  worth  having  if  it  was  bought  at  the  price  of 
freedom  and  peace  in  our  minds.  He  wanted  to  be  himself  and 
despised  audiences  (and  society  entire)  because  “they  want  all 
of  a  man  but  his  truth  and  independence  and  manhood.”  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  world  any  occupation  (except 
that  of  being  a  poet,  a  thinker,  a  diarist)  which  he  wanted  for 
himself ;  the  profession  roughly  ascribed  to  him,  that  of  scientific 
naturalist,  he  grew  more  and  more  to  distrust,  with  the  example 
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of  Darwin  before  him  and  with  the  natural  tendency  in  himself  to 
let  dissection  interfere  with  observation  and  enjoyment.  He 
wanted  to  make  a  living,  not  a  dying,  by  work,  and  reproached 
society  because  it  had  never  solved  the  problem,  for  itself  and  so 
for  him. 

He  wanted  independence  and  depth.  It  is  amusing  to  discover 
in  his  Journals  passages  which  seem  to  have  been  written  sixty 
days,  and  not  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  this,  on  the  Yes-man  of 
American  business :  “Men  are  very  generally  spoiled  by  being 
so  civil  and  well-disposed.  You  can  have  no  profitable  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them,  they  are  so  conciliatory,  determined  to  agree  with 
you.  .  .  .  The  thousand  and  one  gentlemen  whom  I  meet,  I  meet 
despairingly,  and  but  to  part  from  them,  for  I  am  not  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  any  rudeness  from  them.”  (The  Yankee  rustic 
is  there,  craving  a  rough  surface  to  rub  him  the  wrong  way.)  And 
again,  as  if  he  foresaw  the  day  when  the  air  would  be  choked 
with  broadcasting,  he  says,  “We  are  in  great  haste  to  construct 
a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas :  but  Maine  and  Texas, 
it  may  be,  have  nothing  important  to  communicate.  .  .  .  As  if 
the  main  object  were  to  talk  fast,  and  not  to  talk  sensibly.  .  .  . 
We  are  eager  to  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  but  perchance 
the  first  news  that  will  leak  through  into  the  broad,  flapping 
American  ear  will  be  that  the  Princess  Adelaide  has  the  whooping 
cough.” 

I  have  said  that  he  escaped  from  a  dainty  estheticism  and  from 
fanatical  morality,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  wrhole  effort  to  move 
always  at  a  higher  level  is  fundamentally  a  moral  one  and  the 
beauty  he  discovered  in  the  world  shows  that  he  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  sensibility.  The  first  did  not  lead  him  into  crusades,  the 
second  did  not  corrupt  action.  One  way  to  the  heights  is  by  com¬ 
pleteness ;  he  would  not  have  his  senses  dulled,  and  his  Journals 
are  eyes  and  finger-tips,  tongue  and  nose,  above  everything,  ears 
of  extraordinary  accuracy.  They  are  his  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision,  his  testing  chemicals — and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
manifestations  of  the  completeness  with  which  he  lived.  This  life 
of  his  senses  is  removed  from  estheticism  because  it  is  never 
offended;  he  seems  incapable  of  taking  offense  at  whatver  exists  in 
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nature,  and  even  the  sensuality  which  he  does  not  understand,  does 
not  outrage  him. 

I  think  the  happiest  illustration  of  his  sense,  his  wisdom,  his 
power  to  see  the  good  and  the  evil,  without  being  overwhelmed 
by  either,  lies  in  two  passages  he  wrote  about  the  railroad.  It 
was  the  time  when  Ruskin  was  lifting  his  voice  in  a  shrill  curse 
against  the  violator  of  the  virgin  earth.  Thoreau  has  none  of 
this  bitterness ;  the  railroad  offends  him  only  when  he  sees  it 
mastering  man:  “We  do  not  ride  on  the  railroad;  it  rides  upon  us. 
Did  you  ever  think  what  those  sleepers  are  that  underlie  the  rail¬ 
road?  Each  one  is  a  man,  an  Irishman,  or  a  Yankee  man.  The 
rails  are  laid  on  them,  and  they  are  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
cars  run  smoothly  over  them.  They  are  sound  sleepers,  I  assure 
you.  And  every  few  years  a  new  lot  is  laid  down  and  run  over ; 
so  that  if  some  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  on  a  rail,  others  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  ridden  upon.  And  when  they  run  over  a  man 
that  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  a  supernumerary  sleeper  in  the  wrong 
position,  and  wake  him  up,  they  suddenly  stop  the  cars,  and  make 
a  hue  and  cry  about  it,  as  if  this  were  an  exception.” 

And  he  is  willing  to  forget  even  this  when  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  penetrates  to  Walden  Pond  and  he  thinks:  “Have  not 
men  improved  somewhat  in  punctuality  since  the  railroad  was 
invented?  Do  they  not  talk  and  think  faster  in  the  depot  than 
they  did  in  the  stage  office?  There  is  something  electrifying  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  former  place.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the 
miracles  it  has  wrought ;  and  some  of  my  neighbors,  who,  I  should 
have  prophesied,  once  for  all,  would  never  get  to  Boston  by  so 
prompt  a  conveyance,  are  on  hand  when  the  bell  rings.  .  .  .  We 
have  constructed  a  fate,  an  Atropos ,  that  never  turns  aside.  .  .  . 

“What  recommends  commerce  to  me  is  its  enterprise  and 
bravery.  It  does  not  clasp  its  hands  and  pray  to  Jupiter.  I  see 
these  men  every  day  go  about  their  business  with  more  or  less 
courage  and  content,  doing  more  even  than  they  suspect,  and 
perchance  better  employed  than  they  could  have  consciously 
devised. 

“Commerce  is  unexpectedly  confident  and  serene,  alert,  ad¬ 
venturous,  and  unwearied.  It  is  very  natural  in  its  methods, 
withal,  far  more  so  than  many  fantastic  enterprises  and  senti- 
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mental  experiments,  and  hence  its  singular  success.  I  am  re¬ 
freshed  and  expanded  when  the  freight  train  rattles  past  me,  and 
I  smell  the  stores  which  go  dispensing  their  odors  all  the  way 
from  Long  Wharf  to  Lake  Champlain,  reminding  me  of  foreign 
parts,  of  coral  reefs,  and  Indian  oceans,  and  tropical  climes,  and 
the  extent  of  the  globe.”  (It  is  worth  noting  that  this,  which  is 
part  of  a  long  and  brilliant  description  of  the  railroad  train, 
comes  in  the  chapter  on  Sound.  Throughout  the  Journals  one 
other  contemporary  invention  lifts  Thoreau’s  heart :  the  telegraph. 
In  the  humming  of  its  wires  he  hears  the  ^Eolian  harp,  and 
rejoices.) 

There  is  no  inner  quarrel  between  these  two  passages,  and  they 
indicate,  as  clearly  as  need  be,  the  purity  of  Thoreau’s  thought. 
Some  one  (possibly  Emerson)  said  of  him,  “Henry  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  sweet,”  but  this  was  an  illusion  to  his  party  manners ;  in  his 
private  life  he  was  and  remained  sweet,  with  the  sweetness  of 
fresh  spring  water,  because  his  spirit  was  never  poisoned  by  any 
excess  of  longing,  any  excessive  sacrifices.  Mr.  I.  A.  Richards  has 
analyzed  the  making  of  a  fanatic  in  a  brief  paragraph:  “When 
any  desire  is  denied  for  the  sake  of  another,”  he  says,  “the  ap¬ 
proved  and  accepted  activity  takes  on  additional  value ;  it  is 
coveted  and  pursued  all  the  more  for  what  it  cost.  Thus  the 
spectacle  of  other  people  enjoying  both  activities  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  thanks  to  some  not  very  obvious  adjustment,  is  peculiarly 
distressing,  and  such  people  are  usually  regarded  as  especially 
depraved.” 

This  is  what  Thoreau  escaped.  What  he  surrendered,  he  did  not 
much  regret. 

Something,  however,  escaped  him,  something  precious  was 
dissipated  without  his  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  his  capacity  for 
sexual  love.  Of  that  he  tells  us  almost  nothing,  has  no  criticism, 
no  loftiness  of  feeling  to  communicate.  (It  is  only  remarkable 
that  he  does  not  list  it  among  the  trifling  businesses  which  keep 
man  too  busy  to  live.)  If  he  never  experienced  this  love  and  fled 
from  those  who  loved  him,  the  stigmata  of  his  crucifixion  are  not 
visible  to  us.  Oddly,  it  is  a  kind  of  innocence  whose  passing  he 
mourns — he,  who  appears  to  us  to  have  kept  his  freshness  and 
purity  to  the  last  day.  When  he  was  thirty-four  he  wrote:  “I 
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think  that  no  experience  which  I  have  to-day  comes  up  to,  or  is 
comparable  with,  the  experiences  of  my  boyhood.  .  .  .  My  life 
was  ecstasy.  In  youth,  before  I  lost  any  of  my  senses,  I  can 
remember  that  I  was  all  alive,  and  inhabited  my  body  with  in¬ 
expressible  satisfaction;  both  its  weariness  and  its  refreshment 
were  sweet  to  me.  This  earth  was  the  most  glorious  instrument, 
and  I  was  audience  to  its  strains.  To  have  such  sweet  impressions 
made  on  us,  such  ecstasies  begotten  of  the  breezes !  I  can  remember 
how  I  was  astonished.  .  .  .  For  years  I  marched  as  to  a  music  in 
comparison  with  which  the  military  music  of  the  streets  is  noise 
and  discord.  I  was  daily  intoxicated,  and  yet  no  man  could  call 
me  intemperate.”  1 

Thoreau  feels  that  “our  most  glorious  experiences  are  a  kind 
of  regret.  Our  regret  is  so  sublime  that  we  may  mistake  it  for 
triumph.”  He  has  some  use  for  maturity,  since  a  man  must  be 
saturated  with  truth  before  he  can  report  it,  and  “what  was  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  young  man  must  become  temperament  in  the 
mature  man,”  but  the  unhappiness  lingers :  “the  youth  gets  to¬ 
gether  his  materials  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon  .  .  .  and  at 
length  the  middle-aged  man  concludes  to  build  a  woodshed  with 
them.” 

That  Thoreau  did  not  cross  the  bridge  to  the  moon  is  only 
common  fate;  that  he  refused  to  build  woodsheds  is  his  singular 
merit.  But  the  nostalgia  for  his  youth  is  disturbing,  his  sense  of 
the  greater  richness  of  immature  life  is  a  positive  weakness.  It 
makes  weak  the  last  years  of  his  life :  he  was  twenty-two  when 
he  made  his  great  voyage,  by  thirty  he  was  done  with  Walden 
Pond,  and  although  the  records  of  these  two  adventures  were 
long  worked  over  and  not  published  for  many  years,  Thoreau 
did  not  grow  wiser,  did  not  see  more  clearly,  did  not  grow  by 
accretion  and  development.  The  last  few  years  of  the  Journals 
are  less  meaty  (“nutty”  was  his  own  word,  but  it  has  the  wrong 
flavor  now)  ;  they  are  perceptibly  sadder.  He  was  not  disappointed 
in  what  the  world  brought  him,  for  he  had  turned  “a  face  of  bronze 
to  expectations”;  he  was  disappointed  in  what  he  brought  to  the 

i  These  are  the  rhythms  and  almost  the  very  words  of  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
description  of  the  religious  ecstasy  of  conversion — a  similarity  the  psychologist 
might  ponder. 
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world.  One  thinks  of  his  favorite  legend,  the  story  of  Apollo  in 
servitude  to  Admetus.  But  for  what  crime? 

He  began  by  studying  himself,  valuing  himself.  In  typical 
transcendental  style  he  writes :  “Let  us  wander  where  we  will,  the 
universe  is  built  about  us,  and  we  are  central  still.”  (This  is  after 
Copernicus,  but  before  Darwin.)  Some  ten  years  later,  when 
he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  he  cries  out,  with  perhaps  some 
fear:  “May  I  love  and  revere  myself  above  all  the  gods  that  men 
have  ever  invented.  May  I  never  let  the  vestal  fire  go  out  in  my 
recesses.”  He  is  afraid  of  dissipating  his  strength ;  he  is  saving 
up.  One  can  suspect  that  the  divine  event  for  which  he  was  saving 
himself  did  not  occur,  that  he  began  to  doubt,  in  the  end,  whether 
he  was  indeed  “central  still.”  Because  he  falls  into  the  pit  of 
egocentricity  and  says,  with  humorous  exaggeration,  but  quite 
naturally,  that  the  Concord  River  might  not  overflow  its  banks 
if  he  were  not  there  to  see.  This  is  called  solipsism  or  madness, 
and  it  is  the  penalty  which  always  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  self- 
centered  man. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  profound  and  beautiful  thing  Thoreau 
had  to  say  and  do  in  the  world  could  have  been  said  and  done  by 
him  in  any  other  way.  My  single  doubt  is  whether  simplification  is 
the  only  method.  If  you  read  ten  further  lines  in  the  noble  pas¬ 
sage  I  have  quoted  from  Walden ,  you  find  that  this  surveyor  of 
humanity  used  only  two  of  the  primary  processes  of  mathematics : 
subtract,  he  cries,  and  divide ;  never  add,  never  multiply.  “Instead 
of  a  million,  count  half  a  dozen  ...  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or 
three  .  .  .  instead  of  a  hundred  dishes,  five.  .  .  .  Simplify,  sim¬ 
plify!  Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity!” 

It  appears  to  us  that  we  live  in  a  world  a  thousand  times  more 
complicated  than  his ;  we  know,  without  doubt,  that  an  organized 
pressure  exists  to  make  us  always  add  and  multiply,  and  always 
the  items  in  these  gross  mathematics  are  trivial,  secondary — they 
are  things.  We  do  not  know,  because  no  man  has  yet  shown  us, 
how  to  extract  life  out  of  things  and — again  somewhat  hastily — 
assume  that  things  must  kill  the  soul.  The  natural  result  for  most 
of  us  is  to  take  refuge  in  flight  either  from  things  or  from  the 
soul ;  we  deny  the  importance  of  one  or  the  existence  of  the  other. 
The  whole  preoccupation  of  Thoreau  becomes  negligible  to  us 
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if  we  lose  his  natural  sense  of  value,  his  fixed  idea  that  there  is  a 
level  higher  than  sheer  animalism  upon  which  man  can  live.  His 
importance  to  us  then  is  in  the  assertion  that  wisdom,  nobility, 
the  things  of  the  spirit  exist  to  gratify  man  and  make  him  truly 
complete  and  happy.  His  proof  is  the  simple  one  that,  without 
them,  life  is  too  mean  and  too  trivial  to  be  lived.  But  he  leaves 
us  still  in  doubt  because  he  was  unwilling  to  struggle  against  the 
multitudinous,  the  ever-changing  and  ever-multiplying.  He  was 
sympathetic  enough  with  the  wisdom  of  the  East  to  correct  the 
excesses  of  the  West ;  he  was  too  sympathetic  to  be  the  Western 
man  in  his  ideal  proportions. 


XIV.  LOWELL 


by  Robert  Morss  Lovett 


If  the  center  of  America’s  literary  solar  system  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  was  a 
binary  star,  with  one  nucleus  at  Cambridge  and  another  at  Con¬ 
cord.  In  process  of  time  these  nuclei  gravitated  together,  and 
became  one  to  the  naked  eye,  its  particles  alike  members  of  the 
New  England  school;  but  the  separation  was  acutely  recognized 
during  the  formative  years  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Lowell  was 
Cambridge  born  and  bred.  His  father,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lowell,  enjoyed  some  local  distinction  as  being  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  metropolis  across  the  Charles ;  but  his  residence  in 
the  old  house  called  Elmwood,  a  mile  from  Cambridge  village, 
was  the  determining  factor  in  the  lives  of  his  sons.  In  Cambridge, 
James  Russell  grew  up,  went  to  school,  went  to  college,  and  lived 
nearly  all  his  life.  Older  men  had  already  determined  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  type  of  culture.  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Quincy,  Everett ;  and 
their  successors,  Holmes,  Norton,  Child,  were  his  intimate  friends. 
Cambridge  was  a  kindly  nurse  to  Lowell,  and  he  responded  with  a 
feeling  for  her  brooks  and  hills  and  streets  and  people  which 
inspired  some  of  his  best  poetry,  such  as  the  “Indian  Summer 
Reverie,”  and  shows  itself  repeatedly  in  his  essays,  especially  in 
“Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago.”  But  Cambridge  was  also  his 
schoolmistress,  and  showed  him  strictly  the  ways  in  which  he 
should  walk.  One  wishes  at  times  that  he  had  been  born  in  Concord. 

Oddly  enough,  as  if  to  show  him  the  difference,  Cambridge  in 
a  disciplinary  mood  sent  him  to  Concord.  It  was  in  his  senior  year 
at  Harvard,  and  since  this  rustication  involved  missing  all  the 
glory  of  his  graduation  and  the  reading  of  his  class  poem,  one 
might  hope  that  the  punishment  had  provocation  in  conduct  be¬ 
coming  a  poet.  But  as  Professor  Norton  elegantly  puts  it:  “The 
self-reproach  for  the  pain  inflicted  on  his  parents,  and  the 

recognition  of  his  own  self-indulgence,  were  not  embittered  by 
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the  sense  of  any  serious  moral  delinquency.”  Alas,  if  only  they 
had  been!  If  Lowell  had  gone  into  the  family  of  the  Reverend 
Barzillac  Frost  under  conviction  of  sin,  he  might  have  found 
salvation  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  instead  he  carried 
thither  only  the  bored  condescension  of  Cambridge.  “He  found 
Concord  dull,”  says  Mr.  Norton.  “  ‘It  appears  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  place,’  he  wrote,  ‘but  I’ve  no  patience  with  it.’  He  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  know  Emerson,  who  might  have  helped  him ;  but  he 
had  been  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  conservatism  in  matters  of 
the  intellect  and  spirit,  and  he  shared  in  the  then  common  aversion 
to  Emerson’s  teaching.”  For  another  in  the  Concord  group  the 
Harvard  senior  had  only  thinly  veiled  scorn.  Of  Thoreau  he 
wrote :  “It  is  exquisitely  amusing  to  see  how  he  imitates  Emerson’s 
tone  and  manner.  With  my  eyes  shut,  I  shouldn’t  know  them 
apart.”  Margaret  Fuller  was  his  special  aversion.  “She  is  a  very 
foolish,  conceited  woman,  who  has  got  together  a  great  deal  of 
information,  but  not  enough  knowledge  to  save  her  from  being 
ill-tempered.” 

In  later  years  Lowell  the  critic  wrote  of  Thoreau’s  individualism 
with  the  superciliousness  of  the  Cambridge  man  of  the  world : 

“He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  man  with  so  high  a  conceit  of 
himself  that  he  accepted  without  questioning,  and  insisted  on  our 
accepting,  his  defects  and  weaknesses  of  character  as  virtues  and 
powers  peculiar  to  himself.  Was  he  indolent,  he  finds  none  of  the 
activities  which  attract  or  employ  the  rest  of  mankind  worthy 
of  him.  Was  he  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  make  success,  it  is 
success  that  is  contemptible,  and  not  himself  that  lacks  persistency 
and  purpose.  Was  he  poor,  money  was  an  unmixed  evil.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  of  himself  as  always  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Emerson.  Of  Emerson’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  in 
1867  he  wrote:  “It  began  nowhere  and  ended  everywhere,  and 
yet,  as  always  with  that  divine  man,  it  left  you  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  had  passed  that  way — something  more  beautiful 
than  anything  else,  like  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars.  .  .  .  All 
through  it  I  felt  something  in  me  that  cried,  ‘Ha,  Ha,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets.’  ”  And  of  Emerson’s  moral  beauty  he  wrote  to 
Thomas  Hughes  that  “when  one  meets  him  the  Fall  of  Adam 
seems  a  false  report.”  For  his  part,  Emerson  wrote  a  poem  for 
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a  dinner  given  on  Lowell’s  fortieth  birthday,  of  which  the  recipient 
recalled  that  “he  praised  my  healthy  temperament  (I’m  glad  he 
did  not  know  it  so  well  as  I),  calling  me  ‘well-born  Lowell,’  and, 
what  interested  me  more,  prophesied  that  if  the  time  ever  came  for 
it,  I  should  ‘lighten’  or  ‘thunder,’  I  forget  which,  perhaps  both.” 
One  cannot  suspect  Emerson  of  irony,  but  irony  there  was  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  time  had  already  passed  for  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  Lowell  was  safe  in  the  arms  of  Harvard,  or,  more 
precisely,  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Smith  Professorship. 

This  appointment  at  Harvard  divides  Lowell’s  career  squarely 
into  two  periods.  Like  Matthew  Arnold  he  began  as  a  poet  and 
turned  to  criticism  of  literature  and  of  life.  And  in  both  cases  the 
turn-table  was  a  professorship ;  for  Arnold,  the  Professorship  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  for  Lowell,  the  Smith  Professorship  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Harvard.  That  Lowell 
himself  understood  what  he  had  done  and  regretted  his  choice,  in¬ 
evitable  as  it  was  to  a  Cambridge  man,  is  clear  from  his  letters.  In 
1866  he  wrote  of  “overhauling  my  old  manuscripts,”  and  hoping 
“to  finish  some  beginnings  which  have  stood  still  ever  since  I  was 
benumbed  by  sitting  down  in  a  professor’s  chair.”  Again  in  1876: 
“My  being  a  professor  wasn’t  good  for  me — it  damped  my  gun¬ 
powder,  as  it  were,  and  my  mind,  when  it  took  fire  at  all  (which 
wasn’t  often),  drawled  off  in  an  unwilling  fuse  instead  of  leaping 
to  meet  the  first  spark.”  He  wrote  to  Howells  of  himself  twenty 
years  younger,  as  not  yet  “tripped  up  by  a  professor’s  gown.” 
And  in  advising  Howells  not  to  accept  a  professorship  of  litera¬ 
ture  he  puts  his  own  case  clearly :  “I  believe  the  present  generation 
doesn’t  think  I  was  made  for  a  poet,  but  I  think  I  could  have 
gone  nearer  convincing  ’em  if  I  had  not  estranged  the  muse  by 
donning  a  professor’s  gown.”  The  humility  with  which  in  later 
years  he  invariably  spoke  of  his  poetry  is  a  note  of  pathos  amid 
the  triumphs  of  his  career. 

It  was  as  poet  that  Lowell  recognized  his  early  vocation,  and 
for  poetry  he  had  two  sources  of  inspiration,  love  and  revolution. 
After  finishing  his  course  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1840,  he 
became  engaged  to  Maria  White,  whom  he  married  in  1844.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  she  determined  his  choice  of  poetry  rather 
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than  law,  and  strengthened  his  attitude  toward  the  chief  moral 
issue  of  the  day,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Lowell  had  satirized 
the  Abolitionists  in  his  class  poem,  but  now  after  three  years 
spent  in  the  study  of  law,  he  came  out  on  their  side.  The  great  and 
wholesome  fact  about  the  Abolitionists  was  that  they  were  revo¬ 
lutionists.  They  did  not  give  a  pin  for  law  and  order  when  law 
and  order  were  a  cloak  for  wrong.  And  in  this  spirit  Lowell 
penned  the  only  lines  of  his  that  are  immortal,  lines  which  are 
as  applicable  to  the  slavery  of  industrialism  and  imperialism  to¬ 
day  as  to  African  slavery  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  the 
verses  of  “The  Present  Crisis”: 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger ;  history's  pages  hut  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  ' twixt  old  systems  and  the 
Word; 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold Wrong  forever  on  the  throne — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future ,  and ,  behind  the  dim  un¬ 
known, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow ,  keeping  watch  above  His  own. 

There  are  the  verses  “On  the  Capture  of  Fugitive  Slaves  near 
Washington,”  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Eugene  Debs. 

Though  we  break  our  fathers'  promise ,  we  have  nobler  duties 
first; 

The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed; 

Man  is  more  than  Constitutions;  better  rest  beneath  the  sod , 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly  false 
to  God! 

We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ,  but  deeper ,  truer ,  more , 

To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirits'  core; 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty;  we  grant  it  so,  but  then 
Before  men  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  wherever  wrong  is  done. 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun , 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base. 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves ,  and  not  for  all  their  race. 

The  first  of  The  Biglow  Papers  was  written  in  a  reaction  of  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  sight  of  a  recruiting  officer  of  the  United  States  Army 
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enlisting  men  for  the  basest  and  least  excusable  of  all  our  wars — 
save  one. 

During  these  years  Lowell  showed  signs  of  breaking  away  from 
Cambridge.  The  winter  of  1842-3  he  spent  in  New  York.  After 
his  marriage,  he  and  his  wife  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman ,  an 
anti-slavery  weekly,  once  edited  by  Whittier.  Although  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Elmwood  in  the  following  year,  his  chief  employment 
was  a  weekly  contribution  in  prose  or  verse  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard ,  the  organ  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  In  1848  the  first  series  of  The  Biglow  Papers 
was  collected,  a  volume  which,  adapted  to  contemporary  con¬ 
ditions  seventy  years  later,  would  have  sent  Lowell  to  Leavenworth. 
In  this  year  also  appeared  the  mordant  Fahle  for  Critics ,  and 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal.  During  these  years  the  two  chief 
themes  in  Lowell’s  personal  life,  his  love  of  his  homeland  and  the 
deaths  in  his  family  circle,  appear  in  “Beaver  Brook,”  “The  First 
Snow  Fall,”  “The  Changeling,”  “Eurydice,”  and  “She  Came  and 
Went,”  poems  which  helped  establish  his  authentic  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet. 

Mrs.  Lowell’s  death  in  1853  was  a  real  loss  to  American  litera¬ 
ture.  By  it  Lowell  felt  himself  exiled  from  his  past — a  past  that 
had  in  it  so  much  of  noble  aspiration  and  high  resolve,  of  the 
valiant  independence  of  public  opinion  which  he  praised  in 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  He  wrote:  “How  beautiful  that  past  was 
and  how  I  cannot  see  it  clearly  yet  for  tears  I  need  not  tell  you. 
I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  sweet  influences  of  thirteen 
years  spent  with  one  like  her  may  be  seen  and  felt  in  my  life  hence¬ 
forth.  ...  I  know  very  well  that  this  sunset  glow,  even  of  a 
life  like  hers,  will  fade  by  degrees ;  that  the  brisk,  busy  day  will 
return  with  its  bills  and  notes  and  beef  and  beer,  intrusive,  dis¬ 
tracting — but  in  the  meantime  I  pray.  ...  I  look  forward  with 
agony  to  the  time  when  she  may  become  a  memory  instead  of  a 
constant  presence.” 

It  was  doubtless  the  need  of  activity,  and  activity  in  a  different 
sphere,  which  drove  Lowell  to  busy  himself  in  the  next  year  with 
his  lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  read  at  the  Lowell  Institute. 
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In  January  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  Smith  Professorship  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  and  Belles  Lettres,  at  Har¬ 
vard  College.  Thenceforth  Cambridge  claimed  him  entirely  for 
her  own,  and  he  became  her  most  distinguished  son. 

In  writing  his  best  poetry  during  his  youth,  Lowell  resembled 
the  generality  of  poets  of  his  time — Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Browning,  Swinburne.  Like  them  also  he  threatened  to 
drown  his  early  reputation  by  abundance.  He  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  entreat  the  Muse  once  more  and  yet  again, 
even  wrhen  he  knew  that  she  was  mocking  him.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  in  the  resurrection  of  such  pieces,  projected  or 
begun  in  his  youth,  as  “Fitz  Adam’s  Story,”  “The  Voyage  to 
Vinland,”  and  “Pictures  from  Appledore,”  originally  parts  of  a 
collection  to  be  called  “The  Nooning.”  “The  Cathedral”  occupied 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  around  1869.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  tells  of  his 
editorial  experience  in  sending  it  to  Emerson  to  review.  Emerson 
promptly  returned  it  with  the  disclaimer,  “But  I  like  Lowell.” 
“Then  don’t  you  like  his  poem?”  “Well,”  admitted  Emerson,  “I 
think  he  had  to  pump.”  In  his  truly  poetic  period  Lowell  never 
had  to  pump.  He  was  extremely  facile,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
conscientious  artist.  “I  may  be  a  bad  poet  (I  don’t  mean  to  say 
I  think  that  I  am),  but  I  am  a  good  versifier,”  he  wrote  in  1847. 
“I  write  with  far  more  ease  in  verse  than  in  prose.  I  have  studied 
the  subject,  and  I  understand  it  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
is  not  a  rough  verse  in  my  book  that  isn’t  intentional,  and  if  my 
critics’  ears  were  as  good  as  they  are  long,  they’d  perceive  it. 
I  don’t  believe  the  man  ever  lived  who  put  more  conscience  into 
his  verses  than  I  do.”  His  excellent  ear  appears  in  his  criticism 
of  other  poets — especially  of  Emerson,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Milton,  about  whom  he  remarks  that  he  was  a  harmonist  rather 
than  a  melodist. 

Lowell’s  facility  remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and,  united  with 
his  growing  sense  of  humor,  resulted  in  such  charming  bits  of 
fooling  as  his  response  to  the  toast,  “The  Smith  Professor,”  at 
the  Harvard  Commencement  Dinner  in  1866,  with  its  happy  con¬ 
clusion 
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I  give  you  the  men  hut  for  whom ,  as  I  guess  sir , 

Modern  languages  ne'er  could  have  had  a  professor. 

The  builders  of  Babel,  to  whose  zeal  the  lungs 
Of  the  children  of  men  owe  confusion  of  tongues ; 

And  a  name  all-embracing  I  couple  therewith , 

Which  is  that  of  my  founder — the  late  Mr.  Smith. 

In  such  verses  Lowell  continued  his  alliance  with  the  tradition  of 
English  humorous  poetry,  and  of  American  occasional  verse,  of 
which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  the  leading  practitioner.  For 
the  rest,  he  remained  the  New  England  laureate,  celebrating  her 
great  men  and  events  in  elaborate  and  labored  odes.  As  to  his 
elegy  on  Agassiz,  he  was  of  two  minds.  “Weary,  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable”  is  his  first  verdict  to  Norton,  but  later  he  “suspects 
that  it  is  among  my  best  verse.”  The  odes  in  celebration  of  the 
Revolutionary  War, — that  read  at  Concord,  April  19th,  1875; 
“Under  the  Old  Elm”  on  the  centenary  of  Washington’s  taking 
command  of  the  American  army;  and  “For  the  Fourth  of  July 
1876” — are  good  examples  of  rhetorical  poetry,  written  primarily 
for  public  recitation.  Of  this  department  of  verse,  Lowell  wrote  to 
J.  B.  Thaver,  “My  ear  (from  long  and  painful  experience  on 
<£BK  poems)  has  more  technical  experience  than  almost  any.” 
This  whole  letter  is  interesting  in  its  academic  discussion  of  the 
problem,  and  of  the  larger  theme  of  the  effect  of  learning  upon 
poetry.  The  “Commemoration  Ode”  differs  from  its  companions  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  improvisation.  To  quote  his  own  account: 
“Two  days  before  the  Commemoration  I  had  told  my  friend  Child 
that  it  was  impossible — that  I  was  dull  as  a  doormat.  But  the 
next  day  something  gave  me  a  jog  and  the  whole  thing  came  out 
of  me  with  a  rush.”  There  is  a  charming  vignette  of  intimate  old 
Cambridge  when  Lowell  met  Child  the  next  day  and  said :  “  ‘I  have 
something  but  don’t  yet  knowr  what  it  is  or  wrhether  it  will  do. 
Look  at  it  and  tell  me.’  He  wrent  a  little  wav  apart  with  it  under 
an  elm  tree  in  the  College  Yard.  He  read  a  passage  here  and  there, 
brought  it  back  to  me,  and  said,  ‘Do?  I  should  think  so !  Don’t  you 
be  scared.’  ” 

The  Civil  War  brought  to  Lowell  a  new  period  of  inspiration. 
It  was  the  extension  of  the  moral  struggle  of  his  youth.  It  raised 
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his  patriotism  from  a  sectional  to  a  national  scale.  And  through 
the  participation  of  his  relatives  and  friends  it  had  that  intimate 
and  personal  aspect  which  to  Lowell  was  always  the  source  of 
deepest  feeling.  The  Civil  War  was  a  sacrament  and  a  consecra¬ 
tion.  It  redeemed  the  United  States  not  only  from  the  sin  of 
slavery,  but  also  from  the  vulgarity  of  greed.  It  gave  to  Lowell  the 
proud  confidence  with  which  he  rebuked  the  “Condescension  in 
Foreigners.” 

“Till  after  our  Civil  War  it  never  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of 
any  foreigner,  especially  of  any  Englishman,  that  an  American 
had  what  could  be  called  a  country,  except  as  a  place  to  eat, 
sleep  and  trade  in.  Then  it  seemed  to  strike  them  suddenly.  ‘By 
Jove,  you  know,  fellahs  don’t  fight  like  that  for  a  shop-till.’  ” 
It  remained  with  him  as  a  spiritual  possession,  silvered  o’er  with 
the  precious  memories  of  kinsmen  and  friends  who  had  given  their 
lives  in  it.  Never  did  he  speak  of  it  without  that  splendor  of 
word  and  rhythm  which  is  eloquence.  Of  his  poem  on  Washington’s 
taking  command  of  the  American  army  he  wrote: 

“I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  kindly 
reconciliation  to  Virginia.  I  could  do  it  with  the  profounder  feel¬ 
ing  that  no  family  lost  more  than  mine  by  the  Civil  War.  Three 
nephews  (the  hope  of  our  race)  were  killed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Virginia  battles,  and  three  cousins  on  other  of  those  bloody  fields.” 
And  there  is  the  noble  cadence  of  the  passage  in  “A  Good  Word 
for  Winter”  when  the  children’s  snow  fight  on  the  lawn  at  Elm¬ 
wood  recalls  “the  indominable  good  humor  under  fire  of  him  who 
fell  in  the  front  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  the  silent  pertinacity  of  the 
gentle  scholar  who  got  his  last  hurt  at  Fair  Oaks,  the  ardor  in 
the  charge  of  the  gallant  gentleman  who,  with  the  death-wound  in 
his  side,  headed  his  brigade  at  Cedar  Creek.  How  it  all  comes 
back,  and  they  never  come !” 

Such  memories  were  needed  to  support  Lowell  through  the  years 
of  political  degradation  which  followed  the  Civil  War.  He  had 
added  duties  of  editorship  to  those  of  professorship ;  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  literature,  the  criticism  of  life.  In  1857  he  became  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  which  post  he  held  for  four  years,  and  in 
1864  he  assumed  with  Norton  the  direction  of  the  North  American 
Review.  In  the  critical  years  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction  he 
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did  a  good  deal  of  political  writing.  His  steadfast  support  of 
Lincoln  was  his  chief  service,  and  it  must  be  said  that  his  early 
and  discriminating  recognition  of  the  soundness  and  greatness 
of  the  Illinois  backwoods  lawyer  shows  how  far  he  exceeded  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Cambridge  culture.  He  was  wrong  in  his  failure 
to  see  that  Johnson  and  Seward  were  wisely  carrying  out  Lin¬ 
coln’s  policy  of  reconstruction,  though  in  his  “Scotch  the  Snake 
or  Kill  It,”  and  the  “Seward-Johnson  Reaction”  he  did  not  wave 
the  bloody  shirt  with  the  envenomed  fanaticism  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

His  revulsion  against  the  license  of  Grant’s  administration  led 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  It  was  a  momentous  event 
in  his  career  when  a  group  of  young  reformers  in  Cambridge 
asked  him  to  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  protest,  for  that 
appearance  eventuated  in  his  going  to  Cincinnati  as  delegate  to 
the  Republican  Convention  to  nominate  Hayes,  in  becoming  a 
presidential  elector,  and  in  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  Spain 
and  then  to  England,  where  his  career  became  international.  Cam¬ 
bridge  scholarship,  Cambridge  politics,  and  Cambridge  manners 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  highest  places  of  diplomacy.  The 
success  with  which  he  entered  into  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  might  suggest  to  a  presidential 
mind  that  Harvard  professors  make  fitter  ambassadors  than  do 
Chicago  bankers. 

Lowell’s  editorships  combined  with  his  professorship  to  make 
him  a  critic.  They  provided  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  the 
material  which  he  gathered  in  his  somewhat  desultory  scholarship. 
He  was  thirty-six  when  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  professorial 
function,  which  never  sat  easily  upon  him.  “I  never  was  good 
for  much  as  a  professor — once  a  week,  perhaps,  at  the  best,”  he 
wrote  to  Norton.  He  had  a  genuine  love  of  learning,  however,  and 
this  he  certainly  imparted  to  his  pupils,  especially  the  small 
group  that  used  to  read  Dante  with  him. 

This  love  of  learning  was  the  temperamental  quality  which  made 
the  best  feature  of  his  literary  essays.  It  is  doubtless  the  chief 
weakness  of  his  criticism  that  his  attitude  was  so  largely  pro¬ 
fessorial.  As  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  points  out,  Lowell’s  culture  was 
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almost  entirely  linguistic  and  literary.  In  his  preparation  for  his 
college  lectures,  begun  so  late  in  life,  he  had  no  time  to  go  beyond 
the  immediate  requirements  of  his  subject,  especially  as  these  co¬ 
incided  with  his  own  predilections.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Brownell  notes, 
little  sense  of  history,  and  almost  none  of  the  plastic  arts.  He 
had  a  literary  scholar’s  love  of  words,  and  a  fondness  for  read¬ 
ing,  but  he  had  no  passion  for  ideas.  He  let  himself  slip  into  the 
habits  of  indolence  peculiar  to  the  academic  mind — he  preferred 
to  read  rather  than  think.  Accordingly,  his  critical  essays  lack 
general  views  and  the  structure  which  is  dependent  on  them. 
They  are  desultory  and  appreciative  rather  than  profound  and 
interpretative.  But  in  detail,  Lowell’s  scholarship  and  wit  show  to 
excellent  advantage.  It  is  surprising  how  many  things  he  came 
to  know,  and  to  what  good  purpose  he  put  them.  The  chief  example 
is  his  essay  on  Dante,  and  the  next,  that  on  Milton,  whom  he 
approaches  largely  through  Masson’s  Life.  One  exception  must 
be  made  to  Lowell’s  lack  of  historical  interest:  of  the  history 
of  the  Puritans,  both  in  Old  and  New  England,  he  was  a  keen 
student,  and  he  was  able  to  meet  Masson  on  his  own  ground.  And 
nowhere  does  his  wit  show  to  better  advantage  than  in  his 
play  with  the  pretentiousness  and  vulgarity  of  the  Scotchman,  his 
description  of  the  biography  as  “a  somewhat  rambling  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  apparition  of  Milton,  who  like  Paul  Pry,  just  pops  in 
and  hopes  he  does  not  intrude,  to  tell  us  what  he  has  been  doing 
in  the  meanwhile.” 

At  times  Lowell’s  lapses  are  irritating,  as  when  he  holds  up  for 
admiration  Wordsworth’s  famous  line, 

The  light  that  never  was ,  on  sea  or  land , 

and  twice  misquotes  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  did  say  a  great  many 
fine  and  true  things  about  Wordsworth,  and  this  sentence,  con¬ 
trasting  him  with  Milton,  has  the  very  swell  and  roll  of  Milton’s 
rhythm:  “His  [Wordsworth’s]  mind  had  not  that  reach  and  ele¬ 
mental  movement  of  Milton’s  which,  like  the  trade  wind,  gathered 
to  itself  thoughts  and  images  like  stately  fleets  from  every  quar¬ 
ter;  some  deep  with  silks  and  spicery,  some  brooding  over  the 
silent  thunders  of  their  battailous  armaments,  but  all  swept  for- 
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ward  in  their  destined  track,  over  the  long  billows  of  his  verse, 
every  inch  of  canvas  strained  by  the  unifying  breath  of  their 
common  epic  origin.”  And  when  appreciation  is  set  off  by  wit 
he  becomes  the  most  quotable  of  critics,  as  in  his  remark  on 
Jeremy  Taylor — “a  kind  of  Spenser  in  a  cassock”;  or,  on  Carlyle, 
who  “is  for  calling  down  fire  from  Heaven  whenever  he  cannot 
readily  lay  his  hand  on  the  matchbox” ;  or  on  Thoreau,  who 
“succeeded  at  last  in  almost  persuading  himself  that  he  was 
autochthonous.” 

In  short,  the  Cambridge  professor  as  critic  was  nearer  to 
Charles  Lamb  than  to  Coleridge  or  Matthew  Arnold.  Like  Lamb 
he  enjoyed  literature  as  he  enjoyed  his  friends,  his  walks,  his  fire, 
and  his  pipe.  There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  Lamb’s  style  in  such 
essays  as  “Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago.”  But  Lamb  would  never 
have  been  a  professor  or  an  official  reviewer. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Lowell  did  not  share  Lamb’s  distaste 
for  anything  “important  or  parochial.”  He  enjoyed  his  mission  to 
London,  partly  because  it  gave  him  further  opportunity  to  indulge 
himself  as  critic,  both  of  life  and  letters.  He  was  recognized  in 
England  as  an  official  personage  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  such  he 
was  called  upon  to  lend  dignity  by  his  presence  and  words  to 
occasions  of  cultural  importance,  almost  as  if  the  royal  family 
had  unexpectedly  given  birth  to  a  poet  or  a  scholar.  Thus  on 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti¬ 
tute  he  delivered  an  address  on  Democracy ;  as  president  of  the 
Wordsworth  Society  he  spoke  appropriately ;  and  also  at  me¬ 
morials  and  unveilings  to  Fielding,  Coleridge,  and  Dean  Stanley. 
He  was  invariably  happy  in  this  official  criticism,  where  matter 
must  be  limited  by  tact  and  conventionality  relieved  by  humor. 
He  unquestionably  exulted  in  the  distinction  attendant  upon  his 
success.  He  wrote  of  his  honorary  degree  from  Edinburgh:  “This 
will  be  my  fourth  gown,  so  that  I  beat  Dogberry  by  two.  I  shall 
be  able  to  keep  myself  warm  without  Harvard.”  But  it  was  to 
have  these  foreign  degrees  inscribed  after  his  name  in  the  Harvard 
Triennial  catalogue  that  he  chiefly  valued  them.  From  Europe 
he  wrote :  “I  long  for  the  Charles  and  the  meadows,  and  walk 
between  Elmwood  and  Shady  Hill  constantly.”  No  other  of  his 
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occasional  addresses  has  the  warmth  and  richness  of  his  address 
at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Harvard. 

In  his  last  years  it  was  the  fashion  for  Republican  newspapers 
to  flout  Lowell  as  an  Anglophile,  because  of  his  fastidiousness  in 
politics,  his  belief  in  free  trade,  his  preference,  openly  expressed, 
for  New  England  over  New  Ireland.  A  juster  accusation,  which 
was  never  brought,  might  have  been  directed  against  his  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  mind  and  hardening  of  heart  which  led  him  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  Chicago  Anarchists  would  be  executed.1  In  this  as 
in  other  respects  no  career  can  be  conceived  more  respectably 
American  than  Lowell’s. 

The  culture  of  Cambridge  was  less  original  than  the  culture 
of  Concord,  but  Lowell  emphasized  its  indigenous  qualities.  Its 
Puritan  past,  its  revolutionary  history,  its  moral  energy  were 
always  before  him,  and  he  loved  to  think  of  New  England  as 
the  seed  plot  of  the  American  race.  “Next  to  the  fugitives  whom 
Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  the  little  shipload  of  outcasts  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  are  destined  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  future  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Leave  New  England  out  in 
the  cold !  While  you  are  plotting  it,  she  sits  by  every  fireside 
in  the  land  where  there  is  piety,  culture,  and  free  thought.” 
Yankee  speech,  Yankee  customs,  Yankee  character  were  dear  to 
him.  He  found  his  inspiration  in  the  landscape  of  the  country, 
under  its  changing  seasons  and  weathers,  Spring,  Indian  Summer, 
Winter.  Compare  the  effect  of  the  benign  if  somewhat  austere  na¬ 
ture  which  Lowell  pictures,  with  Henry  Adams’s  bitter  reflections 
upon  New  England  heat  and  cold.  Lowell  loved  the  people  about 
him,  the  more  as  they  were  drawn  near  to  him  in  kinship  or  friend¬ 
ship.  In  his  verse  the  old  classification  of  Poems  of  Domestic 
Affections  takes  a  large  place.  He  wrote  to  Norton,  “I  would 
rather  be  loved  than  anything  else  in  the  world.” 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  kin  and  his  friends.  When  one  recalls 
the  men  who  made  up  the  old  Cambridge  group,  Eliot,  Norton, 
Holmes,  Child,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Agassiz,  one  wonders  if  the 
cultivation,  manners,  courtesy  of  an  older  world  were  ever  more 

i  He  praised  Howells’s  courage  in  protesting  against  the  infamy  of  hanging 
men  for  a  crime  with  which  no  scintilla  of  evidence  connected  them. 
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happily  transplanted  to  the  new.  All  this  Cambridge  gave  to 
Lowell,  and  he  was  grateful.  In  rebuking  the  Condescension  in 
Foreigners  he  wrote:  “I  know  one  person  who  is  singular  enough 
to  think  Cambridge  the  best  spot  on  the  habitable  globe.  ‘Doubt¬ 
less  God  could  have  made  a  better,  but  doubtless  he  never  did.’  ” 


XV.  MELVILLE 


by  Raymond  Weaver 

i 

On  Monday,  September  28,  1891,  at  104  East  26th  Street, 
New  York  City,  an  obscure  and  elderly  private  citizen 
quietly  died  in  bed.  His  funeral  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  at¬ 
tended  by  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters — all  of  his  immediate 
family  that  survived — and  a  meager  scattering  of  family  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  New  York  Times  missed  the  news  of  this  demise,  but 
published  a  few  days  later  an  editorial  which  began : 

“There  has  died  and  been  buried  in  the  city  during  the  current 
week,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  man  who  is  so  little  known,  even  by 
name,  to  the  generation  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  that  only  one 
newspaper  contained  an  obituary  account  of  him,  and  this  was  of 
but  three  or  four  lines.” 

The  man  who  had  created  Moby  Dick  had  in  early  manhood 
prayed  that  if  his  soul  missed  its  haven  it  might  at  least  end  in 
utter  wreck.  “All  Fame  is  patronage,”  he  had  once  in  long  past 
written  to  Hawthorne;  “let  me  be  infamous.”  But  as  if  in  contempt 
even  for  this  preference,  he  had,  during  the  last  half  of  his  life, 
cruised  off  and  away  upon  boundless  and  uncharted  waters,  and 
in  the  end  he  sank  down  into  death  without  a  ripple  of  renown. 

ii 

The  early  effulgence  of  Melville’s  genius,  and  its  long  duration 
— the  brilliant  early  achievement  and  long  and  black  eclipse — 
here  is  the  most  striking  single  aspect  of  his  career.  Yet  in  its 
popular  statement,  this  apparent  discontinuity  in  his  development 
met  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  mystery,  with  whispers  that  he  went 
insane.  It  is  a  fact  that  Melville  was  thirty-two  when  he  produced 
Moby  Dicky  his  undoubted  masterpiece  and  his  sixth  narrative. 
It  is  further  true  that  the  forty  years  whieh  lay  ahead  of  him 

after  this  were  spent  in  sedulous  isolation  and  deepening  silence. 
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But  it  is  perniciously  deceptive  to  say  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  support  himself  and  his  family  by  writing  books  “because  of 
some  odd  psychological  experience  that  has  never  been  definitely 
explained.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  composition  of  Moby  Dick ,  Melville  wrote 
Hawthorne:  “My  development  has  all  been  within  a  few  years 
past.  I  am  like  one  of  those  seeds  taken  out  of  the  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  after  being  three  thousand  years  a  seed,  and  nothing 
but  a  seed,  being  planted  in  English  soil,  developed  itself,  grew 
to  greenness,  and  then  fell  to  mold.  So  I.  Until  I  was  twenty- 
five  I  had  no  development  at  all.  From  my  twenty-fifth  year  I 
date  my  life.  Those  weeks  have  scarcely  passed,  at  any  time  be¬ 
tween  then  and  now,  that  I  have  not  unfolded  within  myself.  But 
I  feel  that  I  am  now  come  to  the  inmost  leaf  of  the  bulb,  and  that 
shortly  the  flower  must  fall  to  the  mold.”  From  a  superficial  view 
of  Melville’s  life  this  seems  strict  history  and  sound  prophecy. 
It  is  neither. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  pronouncement  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  is  its  discounting  of  the  crowded  years  of  his  early  manhood 
— years  of  whaling  and  captivity  among  cannibals,  and  mutiny, 
and  sea  drifting,  and  service  in  the  Navy.  When,  in  October,  1844, 
Melville  was  in  Boston,  discharged  from  the  Navy,  he  made  the 
dizzy  transition  from  vagabondage  in  Polynesia  to  the  stern 
yoke  of  self-supporting  citizenship,  and  he  made  it  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

“From  my  twenty-fifth  year  I  date  my  life,”  he  wrote  Haw¬ 
thorne.  And  the  first  two  steps  in  that  initiation  were  singularly 
momentous.  Melville  sat  down  to  the  feverish  making  of  books. 
He  married  the  only  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  manuscript  of  Typee  was  bought  in  London  by 
John  Murray,  by  an  agreement  dated  December,  1845.  Melville 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Shaw  on  August  4,  1847.  The  omens 
seemed  all  propitious  for  a  happy  and  brilliant  future. 

His  childhood  had  been  spent  in  Albany  and  in  New  York. 
Both  of  his  parents  were  of  powerful  family  connection.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  importer  of  French  notions,  a  man  who, 
the  extensive  records  of  him  which  survive  show,  was  a  snob,  a 
prig,  and  an  epic  bore.  And  by  Melville’s  own  intimation,  he  was 
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a  hypocrite  besides.  Though  he  died  rich  in  ostentatious  respecta¬ 
bility,  he  died  with  no  corresponding  abundance  of  corruptible 
riches.  He  had  failed  in  business,  and  to  his  wife  and  eight  children 
his  bequest  was  poverty. 

Herman,  the  second  son  and  third  child,  was  not  thirteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  decease;  young  enough  to  cherish 
up  into  early  manhood  the  most  extravagant  idealization  of  his 
male  parent.  But  as  he  grew  in  years  he  did  not  grow  in  charity 
towards  either  of  his  parents.  In  his  novel  Pierre ,  he  draws  a 
vindictive  delight  in  pronouncing,  under  a  thin  disguise,  an  un¬ 
substantial  libel  upon  his  father’s  memory. 

As  a  child,  Melville’s  imagination  had  been  unusually  active. 
“I  always  thought  my  father,”  he  says,  “a  marvelous  being,  in¬ 
finitely  purer  and  greater  than  I  was,  who  could  not  by  any 
possibility  do  wrong  or  say  an  untruth.”  With  this  “dangerous 
predominance  of  the  imagination”  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
early  begin  to  experience  a  poignant  incompatibility  between 
reality  and  heart’s  desire — between  the  worlds  of  fancy  and  of 
fact. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  introspective  and  morbidly  sensitive,  a 
poor  relation  in  a  family  of  well-to-do  uncles  and  aunts,  Melville 
found  himself  faced  with  the  premature  necessity  of  coming  to 
some  sort  of  terms  with  life  on  his  own  account.  Helped  by  an 
influential  uncle,  he  tried  working  in  a  bank.  The  experience  was 
not  a  tempting  success.  The  next  venture  was  clerking  in  his 
brother’s  fur-and-cap  store.  Banking  and  clerking  drove  him 
to  the  farm  of  another  uncle,  who  had  lived  twenty-one  years  in 
France.  Here,  Melville  alternated  agriculture  with  rustic  school 
teaching.  The  end  result  was  desperation  and  a  luxury  of  self- 
pity.  “Talk  not  of  the  bitterness  of  middle-age  and  after-life,” 
he  wrote  in  retrospect ;  “a  boy  can  feel  all  that,  and  much  more, 
when  upon  his  young  soul  the  mildew  has  fallen.  .  .  .  Before  the 
death  of  my  father  I  never  thought  of  working  for  my  living,  and 
never  knew  there  were  hard  hearts  in  the  world.  ...  I  had 
learned  to  think  much,  and  bitterly,  before  my  time.”  Had  he 
been  endowed  with  less  impetuosity,  with  less  abundance  of  physi¬ 
cal  vitality,  he  might  have  moped  tamely  by  the  family  hearth, 
and  “yearned.”  “I  am  tormented,”  he  said,  “with  an  everlasting 
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itch  for  things  remote.”  So  goaded  by  poverty,  and  the  irksome 
respectability  of  well-to-do  cousins  and  aunts,  and  lured  by  the 
mirage  of  distance,  he  decided  to  view  the  watery  world.  “With  a 
philosophic  flourish  Cato  throws  himself  upon  his  sword.  I 
quietly  take  to  the  ship.  This  is  my  substitute  for  pistol  and 
ball.” 

Redburn:  His  First  Voyage,  Being  the  Sailor-boy  Confessions 
and  Reminiscences  of  the  Son-of-a-Gentleman  (18^9)  is  the  only 
record  we  have  of  Melville’s  initial  attempt  “to  sail  beyond  the 
sunset.”  In  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt:  “It  is  a  record  of  bitter 
experience  and  temporary  disillusionment.  The  confessions  of  a 
poor,  proud  youth,  who  goes  to  sea  ‘with  a  devil  in  his  heart,’ 
and  is  painfully  initiated  into  the  unforeseen  hardships  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  life.”  And  it  is  a  book  for  which  John  Masefield  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  particular  affection. 

The  sea,  at  that  time,  was  a  favorite  career,  not  only  for  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  with  their  way  to  make  in  the  world,  but  for  the  sons  of 
wealthy  men  as  well.  Ships  were  multiplying  fast,  and  no  really 
alive  and  alert  seaman  need  long  stay  in  the  forecastle.  And  Mel¬ 
ville’s  relatives  would  doubtless  have  been  agreeably  surprised  had 
he  attempted  to  justify  his  sea-going  by  reminding  them  that  at 
this  time  it  was  nothing  remarkable  for  seamen  to  become  full- 
fledged  captains  and  part  owners  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  even 
earlier.  Melville’s  brother  Tom  chose  such  a  career.  But  Melville 
was  unmoved  by  any  such  vulgar  and  mundane  considerations. 
“At  that  early  age,”  he  says,  “I  was  as  unambitious  as  a  man  of 
sixty.” 

Of  the  details  of  his  existence  upon  his  return  we  have  but  the 
most  sketchy  records.  He  taught  school  at  intervals,  it  seems,  in 
Pittsfield,  and  in  Evenbush  (near  East  Albany),  New  York.  In 
the  interims  between  pedagogy,  Melville  “desired  to  write.”  In 
Pierre  he  devotes  a  whole  book — half  satirical,  half  of  the  utmost 
seriousness — discussing  his  juvenalia.  Two  of  the  effusions  of  this 
period  that  were  printed  in  the  newspaper  survive.  And  these 
ghastly  attempts  to  be  “literary”  are,  indeed,  as  Melville  says  in 
Pierre ,  “equally  removed  from  vulgarity  and  vigor — characterized 
throughout  by  Perfect  Taste.” 

This  early  writing,  surely,  gave  no  promise  either  of  royalties 
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or  of  fame.  His  teaching,  while  keeping  him  fit  by  demanding 
pugilism  as  a  means  towards  discipline,  was  without  further  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  did  not  comfortably  fit  into  any  recognized  socket  of 
New  England  respectability.  In  his  heart  he  still  harbored  the 
fatal  longing  to  return  to  the  happy  omnipotence  of  infancy.  The 
teasing  lure  of  some  stupendous  discovery  awaited  him  at  the  rain¬ 
bow’s  end.  One  night,  during  the  years  immediately  ensuing,  out 
on  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  glare  and  the  wild  Hindoo  odor  of  the 
try-works  of  a  whaler  in  full  operation,  he  fell  asleep  at  the  helm. 
“Starting  from  a  brief  standing  sleep,”  he  says,  “I  was  horribly 
conscious  of  something  fatally  wrong.  I  thought  my  eyes  were 
open.  I  was  half  conscious  of  putting  my  fingers  to  the  lids  and 
mechanically  stretching  them  still  further  apart.  But,  despite  all 
this,  I  could  see  no  compass  before  me  to  steer  by.  Nothing  seemed 
before  me  but  a  jet  of  gloom,  now  and  then  made  ghastly  by 
flashes  of  redness.  Uppermost  was  the  impression  that  whatever 
swift,  rushing  thing  I  stood  on  was  not  so  much  bound  for  any 
haven  ahead  as  rushing  from  all  haven  astern.” 

In  headlong  retreat  from  all  havens  astern,  on  January  3, 
1841,  Melville  sailed  from  Fairhaven  in  the  whaler  Acushnet , 
bound  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  sperm  fisheries. 

Just  what  were  the  immediate  and  specific  circumstances  which 
precipitated  Melville  into  this  drastic  step  will  probably  never  be 
known.  What  burst  of  demonic  spite ;  what  passionate  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  what  crucifixion  of  affection ;  what  sinister  discovery.  But 
this  is  certain :  that  when  a  youth  of  Melville’s  temperament  and 
history  concludes  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  mid-winter  plunge 
into  the  filthy  and  shabby  business  of  whaling,  this  shifting  of 
whereabouts  is  hardly  a  sign  of  mere  jolly  animal  exuberance. 

Melville  was  away  three  and  a  half  years.  His  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  are  the  basis  of  what  popularity  as  a  writer  he  en¬ 
joyed  during  his  lifetime. 

Of  his  impressions  immediately  upon  his  return  he  has  left  no 
account.  Tanned  with  sea-faring  and  exuberant  in  health,  he  was 
effulgent  with  amazing  tales.  Though  bodily  he  was  in  a  suburb 
of  Albany,  his  companion  image  was  the  distant  adventure  he 
saw  mirrored  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  his  friends.  With  what  mel¬ 
ancholy — if  any — he  viewed  this  reflected  image  of  himself,  and 
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to  what  degree  he  was,  Narcissus-wise,  conscious  of  its  irony,  we 
do  not  know.  But  if  the  gay  exuberance  of  Typee  and  Omoo  be 
any  index  of  his  mood,  he  returned  home  happier  and  wholesomer 
than  he  was  to  be  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 

Typee  was  an  almost  instantaneous  success,  and  its  success  was 
none  the  less  brilliant  because  it  wras  in  part  a  succes  de  scandale. 
The  appearance  of  Omoo  on  January  30,  1847,  augmented  Mel¬ 
ville’s  notoriety  and  his  income  as  well.  Abetted  by  reviews  and 
encouraged  by  royalties,  Melville  began  to  look  more  hopefully 
at  Christendom.  He  seemed  at  last  to  have  stepped  decoratively 
and  profitably  into  his  assigned  niche  in  the  cosmic  order.  It  was 
delightful  to  rehearse  outlived  pleasures  and  hardships,  and  to 
discover  that  one’s  reveries  and  dreams  sold  for  cash  in  the  open 
market.  Under  this  exhilaration,  he  married. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Melville  and  his  wife  moved  to  New 
York,  where,  at  103  Fourth  Avenue,  in  a  household  made  up  of 
his  brothers  Allan  and  Tom,  his  sisters  Augusta,  Fanny  and 
Helen,  his  mother,  his  wife — with  incursions  of  his  wife’s  relatives 
on  visit  from  Boston — Melville  started  his  third  book,  Mardi. 

“Not  long  ago,”  Melville  says  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  “hav¬ 
ing  published  two  narratives  of  voyagers  in  the  Pacific,  which,  in 
many  quarters,  were  received  with  incredulity,  the  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  of  indeed  writing  a  romance  of  Polynesian  adven¬ 
ture,  and  publishing  it  as  such,  to  see  whether  the  fiction  might 
not,  possibly,  be  received  for  a  verity;  in  some  device  the  reverse 
of  my  previous  experience.  This  thought  was  the  germ  of  others 
which  have  resulted  in  Mardi” 

Mardi ,  as  Moby  Dick,  starts  off  firmly  rooted  in  reality.  But 
after  less  than  a  quarter  way  through,  it  swings  abruptly  into 
allegory,  and  there  it  was  that  Melville  first  tried  his  hand  at  the 
orphic  style. 

This  allegorical  part  of  Mardi  defies  simple  characterization, 
though  its  purpose  is  simple  enough.  It  is  a  quest  after  Yillah,  a 
maiden  from  Oroolia,  the  Island  of  Delight.  A  voyage  is  made 
through  symbolic  realms,  and  around  the  civilized  world,  in  quest 
of  her.  But  Yillah  is  lost  beyond  recovery.  In  its  intention  to  show 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes  it  is  a  kind  of  Rasselas — though  a 
Rasselas  with  a  Rabelasian  exuberance  and  a  “dangerous  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  imagination”  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  de¬ 
spised.  The  happiness  sought  in  Yillah  is  the  total  and  undivined 
possession  of  that  holy  and  mysterious  joy  that  seemed  to  have 
touched  Melville  during  his  courtship.  Later,  in  Pierre ,  Melville 
came  to  reflect  upon  the  inevitable  evanescence  of  all  earthly  love¬ 
liness.  The  nuptial  embrace,  he  said,  “breaks  love’s  airy  zone.” 
The  ideals  of  courtship,  he  wrote,  “like  the  bouquet  of  the  cost¬ 
liest  of  German  wines,  too  often  evaporate  upon  pouring  love  out 
to  drink  in  the  disenchanting  glasses  of  matrimonial  days  and 
nights.”  And  Pierre  exclaims,  “By  heaven,  but  marriage  is  an 
impious  thing!”  When  he  wrote  Mardi  he  was  married,  and  his 
wife  was  with  child.  And  Mardi  is  a  pilgrimage  for  a  lost  glamor. 

This  darkly  figured  hieroglyph  of  Melville’s  discontent  was  not 
a  success.  Withal  Melville  was  now  not  only  a  husband,  but  a 
father  besides ;  and  for  his  income  he  depended  solely  upon  the 
earnings  from  his  books.  The  reviewers  had,  in  effect,  given  him 
clear  warning  that  he  could  not  support  his  family  in  luxury  by 
the  sale  of  cryptic  libels  upon  it.  Mardi  had  been  followed  rapidly 
by  Redburn.  Though  his  household  at  103  Fourth  Avenue  was 
populous  with  relatives  and  visitors,  he  shut  himself  away  from 
the  distraction.  Of  this  varied  company,  in  a  letter  to  Hawthorne, 
he  later  confessed:  “The  calm,  the  coolness,  the  silent,  grass¬ 
growing  mood  in  which  a  man  ought  always  to  compose — that,  I 
fear  can  seldom  be  mine.”  Endless  bustle  within  the  house ;  out¬ 
side,  as  Mrs.  Melville  writes  to  her  mother,  screams  of  street 
venders  “continually  under  our  windows  in  every  variety  of 
cracked  voices” — screams  in  which  the  guests  from  Boston  “find 
much  amusement.” 

Yet  despite  everything,  in  three  years  Melville  had  published 
four  volumes:  Typee ,  Omoo,  Mardi  (in  two  volumes)  and  Red- 
burn.  Though  he  had  attracted  attention  as  a  writer,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  in  debt  to  his  publisher.  Another  book — White 
Jacket — of  his  experiences  in  the  Navy,  he  had  finished  in  manu¬ 
script.  Some  drastic  step  was  necessary.  So  he  set  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  away  for  eleven  weeks,  making  personal  intercessions 
with  publishers,  hoping  thereby  to  improve  his  income  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  summer  following  this  venture,  in  search  of  less  disorgani- 
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zation  than  New  York  offered,  he  and  his  wife  and  infant  son 
Malcolm  boarded  at  Broadhail,  near  Pittsfield  (the  old  home 
of  his  uncle  where  he  had  visited  as  a  boy,  and  since  converted 
into  a  hotel).  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  with  money  ad¬ 
vanced  by  his  father-in-law,  he  took  possession  of  a  neighboring 
farm  which  he  named  “Arrowhead.”  This  was  his  home  from  Oc¬ 
tober,  1850,  to  October,  1863.  And  it  was  at  once  the  scene  of  the 
apex  of  his  achievement,  and  of  the  blackest  night  of  his  defeat. 
Here  Moby  Dick  was  to  be  written  and  dedicated  to  his  neighbor, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  In  the  headlong  and  desperate  outpouring 
of  himself  in  this  friendship,  and  this  agony  of  creation,  he  spent 
himself  to  the  verge  of  utter  exhaustion.  And  with  his  recognition 
of  Hawthorne  as  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  the  popular 
fiasco  of  Moby  Dick ,  Melville  for  the  first  time  would  have  been 
a  perfect  artist  if  he  had  put  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Instead, 
as  if  in  a  rage  of  vindictive  and  self-righteous  defeat,  he  wrote 
Pierre. 

Mrs.  Melville,  in  her  commonplace  book,  records  of  the  first 
years  at  “Arrowhead”:  “Wrote  White  Whale  or  Moby  Dick 
under  unfavorable  circumstances — would  sit  at  his  desk  all  day 
not  eating  anything  till  four  or  five  o’clock — then  ride  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  after  dark — would  be  up  early  and  out  walking  before  break¬ 
fast — sometimes  splitting  wood  for  exercise.  Published  White 
Whale  in  1851 — wrote  Pierre ,  published  1852.  We  all  felt  anxious 
about  his  health  in  the  spring  of  1853.”  In  a  letter  written  to 
Hawthorne  in  the  midst  of  composing  Moby  Dick ,  Melville  says: 
“The  reason  I  have  not  been  up  to  Lenox  is  this :  In  the  evening 
I  feel  completely  done  up,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  incapable  of  the 
long  jolting  to  get  to  your  house  and  back.  In  a  week  or  so  I  go 
to  New  York,  to  bury  myself  in  a  third-story  room,  and  work  and 
slave  on  my  whale  while  it  is  driving  through  the  press.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  can  finish  it  now — I  am  so  pulled  hither  and  thither 
by  circumstances.  Dollars  damn  me ;  and  the  malicious  devil  is 
forever  grinning  in  upon  me,  holding  the  door  ajar.  My  dear  sir, 
a  presentiment  is  upon  me.  I  shall  at  last  be  worn  out  and  perish, 
like  an  old  nutmeg-grater,  grated  to  pieces  by  the  constant  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  wood.  That  is,  the  nutmeg.  What  I  feel  most  moved  to 
write,  that  is  banned — it  will  not  pay.  Yet,  altogether  write  the 
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other  way  I  cannot.  So  the  product  is  a  final  hash  and  all  my 
books  are  botches.”  Letters  of  Melville  to  Duyckinck  written  at 
this  time  tell  the  same  story — with  the  added  detail  that  Melville 
seems  threatened  with  blindness.  “I  keep  one  eve  shut  and  wink 
at  the  paper  with  the  other,”  he  says.  Again,  “My  evenings  I 
spend  in  a  sort  of  mesmeric  state  in  my  room — being  unable  to 
read.”  Yet  again,  “Like  an  owl  I  steal  about  by  twilight,  owing  to 
the  twilight  of  my  eyes.”  And  one  full  section  of  Pierre  recounts 
the  tortures  of  those  days  in  New  York  when  he  wrestled  desper¬ 
ately  with  Moby  Dick ,  harrowed  by  debt  and  by  discouragement, 
half  blind,  and  dropping  in  the  streets  from  sudden  vertigo. 

m 

It  was  in  this  state  of  exhaustion  and  hyper-excitability  that 
Melville  found  himself  a  neighbor  of  Hawthorne’s.  When  Haw¬ 
thorne  moved  to  Lenox  he  was  forty-six  years  old — Melville’s 
senior  by  fifteen  years.  “He  had  recovered  his  health,”  his  son 
says,  “he  had  done  his  work,  he  was  famous.”  Hawthorne  was,  of 
course,  as  W.  C.  Brownell  has  taken  pains  to  show,  “distinctly  the 
most  hard-headed  of  our  men  of  genius.”  His  nature  clearly  was 
cool  and  self-sustaining;  for  one  of  his  nature,  his  family  life  was 
ideal ;  he  was  worshiped,  idolized,  canonized,  and  on  his  side  it 
seems  to  have  required  small  effort ;  worthily  to  have  filled  the 
role  a  more  ardent  nature  would  have  either  merited  less  or  found 
it  more  irksome.  And  of  him  his  son  has  said :  “He  was  the  slave 
of  no  theory  and  no  emotion ;  he  always  knew,  so  to  speak,  where 
he  was  and  what  he  was  about.” 

Hawthorne,  no  less  than  Melville,  had  from  his  youth  felt  the 
flagrant  and  stubborn  discord  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
between  fact  and  aspiration.  But  Hawthorne,  unlike  Melville, 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the  obdurate  universe  of 
people  and  things  with  a  serene  and  robust  fatalism.  He  accepted 
the  universe  as  unalterable,  and,  as  fame  came  to  him,  towards  his 
own  destiny  he  felt  satisfaction  without  elation.  The  world  of  fact, 
and  the  world  of  illusion,  he  viewed  as  essentially  exclusive  realms  ; 
and,  as  Thoreau  has  counseled,  he  contented  himself  to  live  in  “one 
world  at  a  time.”  He  was  totally  disillusioned  in  the  sense  that  he 
never  expected  the  order  of  nature  to  swerve  of  itself  one  hair’s 
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breadth  in  the  direction  of  his  heart’s  desire.  And  this  very  hope¬ 
lessness  steadied  him  to  the  faith  that  no  reasonable  man  can  be 
without:  Faith,  that  is,  in  illusions  as  such,  without  the  naive  and 
romantic  exuberance  that  expects  by  the  mere  magic  of  wishing 
and  the  fever  of  locomotion,  to  find  paradise  in  any  local  habita¬ 
tion.  The  realm  of  illusion,  which  is  the  realm  of  the  imagination, 
the  realm  of  reverie  and  of  art.  His  craving  for  omnipotence  he 
restricted  to  that  realm.  And  therein  lay  Hawthorne’s  superiority 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man. 

In  a  temperament  so  essentially  cool  and  self-possessed  as  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  this  was  an  easy  fulfillment.  Melville’s  was  a  more  primal 
nature,  and  one  for  the  domestication  of  which,  centuries,  and  not 
a  mortal,  were  best  adequate.  Fired  by  a  lust  for  life,  a  dogged 
unwillingness  to  learn  from  experience,  a  contempt  for  rationality, 
he  had  launched  forth  in  search  of  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia.  And 
always  he  had  gone  burdened  with  a  Puritan  conscience. 

His  demoralization  had  begun  in  the  cradle.  His  father — who 
from  Paris  had  characteristically  written  of  the  lascivious  temp¬ 
tations  of  France  and  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  New  England 
uxoriousness — had  infected  his  offspring  with  corrupt  ideals  of 
“innocence.”  Melville’s  extravagantly  affectionate  nature  had 
moreover  early  haloed  his  mother  with  the  wonder  and  mystery  of 
sanctified  womanhood:  without  blemish,  snow-white,  terrible,  yet 
serene.  Between  this  ideality  and  the  gymnastics  of  passion 
wherein  he  had  been  conceived,  was  a  revolting  antinomy  that  he 
was  unable  to  resolve  either  at  home  or  in  any  latitude  of  Poly¬ 
nesia.  John  Freeman  has  said:  “A  cold  nature  his  assuredly  was 
not,  and  passages  in  Pierre  have  a  power  so  unholy  that  one  reads 
shrinkingly.  But  except  in  Pierre  and  one  or  two  lesser  books,  and 
also  ‘Clare?  among  the  poems,  there  is  scarce  a  hint  that  Mel¬ 
ville  was  aware  of  what  it  is  that  teases,  exalts,  ennobles,  and 
destroys  men.  The  sharpest  sexual  passion  in  his  work,  and  it  is 
all  but  a  solitary  instance,  is  incestuous.”  Only  once,  in  the  poem, 
“After  the  Pleasure  Party,”  and  with  a  directness  unparalleled 
elsewhere  in  his  work,  does  he  speak  out  plain  of  “the  sexual  feud 
that  clogs  the  aspiring  life.”  “Dread  shame,”  he  exclaims,  asking 
bitterly,  “And  kept  I  long  heaven’s  watch  for  this?” 

With  Hawthorne,  and  Moby  Dicky  he  reached  the  supreme  dou- 
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ble  crisis  of  his  life.  Into  Moby  Dick,  in  a  desperate  bid  for  fame, 
he  had  poured  the  molten  fury  of  his  genius.  The  book  fell  from 
the  press,  disregarded.  At  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  Hawthorne 
he  was  ravished  in  his  solitude  by  his  alienation  from  his  fellows, 
and  eager,  to  the  point  of  hysteria,  for  a  friendship  that  might 
solace  him  for  all  his  earlier  defeats.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Haw¬ 
thorne  survive — and  in  their  tempestuous  extremity  of  devotion 
they  suggest  an  indecision  of  frontier  between  friendship  and  love. 
He  craved  of  Hawthorne  an  understanding  and  a  sympathy  which 
neither  Hawthorne  nor  any  other  human  being,  perhaps,  could 
ever  have  given.  Hawthorne  was  then  famous.  His  vital  interests 
were  bounded  by  his  domestic  periphery ;  he  was  no  longer  young. 
And  he  was  weary,  maybe,  of  souls  harrowed  and  in  voluble  cruci¬ 
fixion.  And  when  on  a  bleak  and  snowy  day  in  December,  1851,  the 
Hawthorne  family,  with  its  trunks,  got  into  a  large  farm  wagon 
and  drove  away  from  their  little  red  house,  Melville  dreamed  the 
last  of  his  avenging  dreams.  At  “Arrowhead”  there  remained  a 
very  sick  man  in  his  thirty-second  year,  and  a  desperately  poor 
one,  with  no  source  of  income  but  from  the  writing  of  books  which 
didn’t  sell. 

Something  was  drastically  wrong  somewhere — either  with  Mel¬ 
ville,  or  the  world,  or  both.  If  with  him,  he  might  attempt  to 
examine  his  conscience  and  reform.  If  with  the  world,  he  might 
defame  and  despise  what  he  could  not  mend — protest  thereby  his 
own  deep  righteousness,  and  draw  sweet  solace  besides,  from  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  himself.  More  difficult  than  either  (but  the  thing 
that  Hawthorne  did  of  Melville  and  himself  in  The  Blithedale  Ro¬ 
mance)  by  rising  superior  to  his  emotions ;  as  a  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator  he  might  try  to  understand  both  himself  and  the  world. 
Already  he  had  discouraged  that  when  he  put  his  earnest  convic¬ 
tions  on  paper.  The  value  of  the  paper  deteriorated  thereby. 
Though  sick  in  body  and  soul,  he  was  married  and  twice  a  father ; 
and,  but  for  the  charity  of  relatives,  debtors  could  be  held  at  bay 
only  by  the  point  of  the  pen.  Under  these  circumstances  he  be¬ 
haved  with  incredible  subtlety,  passion  and  perverseness.  Acting 
under  no  single  one  of  the  choices  enumerated  above,  but  alter¬ 
nating  among  them,  he  sat  down  to  write  an  apologia  of  his  life, 
which  he  defiantly  flung  into  the  public’s  face. 
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Melville  wrote  Pierre;  or,  The  Ambiguities  (dedicated,  this 
time,  not  to  Hawthorne,  but  to  the  mountain  Greylock),  with  no 
attempt  to  reform  the  ways  of  the  world.  But  he  did  write  Pierre 
to  show  the  impracticality  of  virtue ;  to  give  specific  evidence, 
plagiarized  from  his  own  experience,  that  “the  heavenly  wisdom 
of  God  is  an  earthly  folly  to  men,”  to  put  on  record  the  reminder 
that  the  world’s  way  is  a  hypocritical  way  in  so  far  as  it  pretends 
to  be  other  than  the  devil’s  way  also.  When  he  sat  down  to  Pierre , 
what  seemed  to  him  the  holiest  part  of  himself — his  ardent  aspira¬ 
tions — had  wrecked  themselves  against  reality ;  so  he  undertook 
to  present,  in  the  character  of  Pierre,  his  own  character  purged 
of  dross.  For  the  other  characters  he  drew  upon  relatives.  And 
Hawthorne  appears  as  Plotinus  Plinlimmon,  with  a  look  of  “un¬ 
benevolence.”  Then  he  starts  his  hero  forth  upon  a  career  of  lofty 
and  unselfish  impulse,  intent  to  show  that  the  more  transcendent 
a  man’s  ideals,  the  more  certain  and  devastating  his  worldly  de¬ 
feat  ;  that  the  most  innocent  in  heart  are  those  most  in  peril  of 
being  eventually  involved  in  “strange,  unique  follies  and  sins,  un¬ 
imagined  before.”  The  subtlety  of  the  analysis  is  extraordinary ; 
and  in  its  probings  into  the  winding  ambiguities  of  our  self- 
deceptions,  it  is  prophetic  of  some  of  the  most  recent  findings  in 
psychiatry.  Beside  it,  Jude  the  Obscure,  The  Idiot,  and  Women 
in  Love  seem  rather  obvious  and  wholesome. 

After  Pierre  any  further  writing  from  Melville  was  both  an  im¬ 
pertinence  and  a  moral  defection.  Writing  had  proved  itself  an 
arduous  way  to  starvation.  His  health  was  seriously  breaking, 
and  his  family  had  to  be  fed.  By  working  his  farm,  he  succeeded 
in  producing  some  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  But  he  looked 
around  for  some  other  and  unliterary  source  of  income.  Attempts 
were  made  by  Hawthorne,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  and  by  his 
brother  Allan,  to  get  him  a  consular  appointment — preferably  in 
the  South  Seas.  All  attempts  unavailing,  Melville  did  the  one  thing 
he  could :  he  sat  down  to  try  to  turn  out  stuff  that  would  sell.  And 
between  1853  and  1856  he  published  in  Putnam's  Magazine  and 
in  Harper's  Monthly  a  serial  novel  ( Israel  Potter )  and  fifteen 
sketches  and  stories.  The  novel  appeared  in  book  form  in  1855. 
The  Piazza  Tales,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  was  a  book 
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of  short  stories,  five  of  which  had  appeared  in  Putnam’s  or 
Harper’s . 

With  The  Piazza  Tales  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  totally 
amazing  of  all  the  surprises  of  Melville’s  career.  For,  though  the 
book  dropped  from  the  press  into  almost  perfect  silence  and 
neglect,  two  stories  of  the  volume — Benito  Cereno  and  The  En- 
cantadas — are  slowly  coming  to  be  chosen  as  marking  the  supreme 
technical  achievement  of  Melville  as  an  artist. 

It  was  Melville’s  great  misfortune  to  drift  into  manhood  with¬ 
out  education,  with  no  discipline  of  the  will,  no  training  in  the 
uses  of  the  practical  or  theoretical  intellect,  no  initiation  into  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  There  is  a  profound  and  disastrous  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Melville’s  boast:  “For  a  whale-ship  was  my  Yale  College 
and  my  Harvard.”  When  he  states  that  his  development  began  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  congratulates  himself  unduly.  Marriage 
and  authorship  developed  him  in  the  sense  that  they  made  more 
explicit  his  capacity  for  chaos.  During  the  vagrancy  of  his  first 
twenty-five  years  he  had  gone  about  the  latitudes  expressing  his 
“spontaneous  Me” — like  Rousseau,  “burning  with  desire  without 
any  definite  object.”  As  a  writer,  he  had  put  the  highest  premium 
upon  “sincerity” ;  and  this  is  as  fatal  as  any  error  an  artist  can 
make.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of  Melville’s  writing  is  “self- 
expression”  and  satire.  The  hero  is  always  himself  either  in  his 
own  undisguised  person,  or  else  thinly  masked  in  all  sorts  of  ro¬ 
mantic  and  allegorical  finery.  And  since  he  was  so  much  in  earnest 
in  his  fiction,  since  he  threw  himself  so  unreservedly  into  his  crea¬ 
tions,  since  his  imagination  was  so  exclusively  a  vent  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  preoccupations,  he  missed  being  a  first-class  artist.  And  Sir 
Michael  Sadler  is  undoubtedly  right  in  claiming  that  Moby  Dick , 
though  the  unique  summit  of  Melville’s  work,  is  far  from  being 
flawless.  “With  all  its  vastness  and  its  wonder,  the  epic  story  of 
Ahab  and  the  great  white  whale  displays  the  faults  of  its  author 
as  strikingly  as  it  reveals  his  talents.”  It  was  only  in  Benito 
Cereno  that  for  once,  at  least,  he  saved  his  soul  as  an  artist  by 
losing  it  in  something  outside  himself.  In  this  story  he  rose  to  the 
vantage  ground  of  universal  reason,  above  the  passionate  experi¬ 
ences  which  he  overlooked  and  upon  which  he  reflected.  And  for 
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once  he  composed  in  the  spirit  of  true  beauty — a  work  devoutly 
finished  and  simple,  and  truly  just. 

A  brief  moment  of  equilibrium — a  momentary  brightness  of  the 
embers  into  pure  flame.  Then,  totally  unencouraged  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  friendship,  by  enlightened  criticism,  or  by  a  glimmer  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  public,  Melville  forever  abandoned  letters  as 
a  career. 

The  long  remaining  years  were  a  struggle  against  poverty  and 
ill-health.  It  was  not  until  he  was  forty-seven  that  he  succeeded 
in  finding  some  employment  that  would  assure  him  against  star¬ 
vation.  On  December  5,  1866,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  cus¬ 
toms  at  the  port  of  New  York.  By  financial  arrangements  with  his 
father-in-law  he  bought  the  house  at  104  East  26th  Street,  New 
York.  And  for  twenty  years,  every  morning  and  evening,  between 
26th  Street  and  the  foot  of  Gansevoort  Street,  East  River,  an 
inconspicuous  and  elderly  private  citizen  walked  with  his  thoughts. 

IV 

When,  in  the  late  September  of  1891,  Melville’s  body  was  laid 
at  rest  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  his  wife,  though  temperamentally 
unfitted  to  understand  him  in  any  profound  essential,  but  who  had 
borne  with  him  gallantly  through  poverty  and  sickness,  and  ap¬ 
parent  failure,  returned  to  his  bedroom  study.  There,  by  the  black 
narrow  bed,  by  the  black  bookcases  lined  with  volumes  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  and  at  the  massive  and  ornate  desk  (brought 
over  from  France  by  Melville’s  father  before  Melville  was  born), 
she  went  through  Melville’s  papers.  What  was  destroyed  will 
never  be  known.  What  has  survived  she  sorted,  tied  with  pink  tape 
into  orderly  bundles  frequently  labeled  in  pencil  in  her  hand,  and 
deposited  the  slight  bulk  of  it  all  in  a  miniature  trunk,  hardly 
larger  than  a  miniature  suitcase,  where  they  reposed  untampered 
with  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Mrs.  Melville  died ;  and  then  the  older  of  her  two  daughters. 
The  other  daughter  was  married,  and  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Melville  Metcalf,  descended  the  trunk.  And  with  Mrs. 
Metcalf  it  was  my  privilege  to  examine  this  trunk  of  papers  just 
arrived  in  her  possession  and  to  untie  and  copy  the  neatly  dock¬ 
eted  parcels  that  Mrs.  Melville  had  preserved. 
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By  all  odds,  the  most  exciting  bundle  in  the  trunk  was  a  batch 
of  340  sheets  of  yellow  paper,  about  six  by  eight  inches,  covered 
with  an  incredibly  crabbed  manuscript  in  pencil  in  Melville’s  hand. 
It  was  a  novel:  Billy  Budd.  “Friday,  November  16,  1888,  begun” 
it  started  off ;  “end  of  Book,  April  19,  1891,”  it  concluded.  Here 
was  a  completed  work  finished  within  a  few  months  of  his  death — 
a  last  testament  to  a  world  he  had  come  to  rate  as  being  too  in¬ 
considerable  to  address.  “A  story,”  so  Melville  said  in  a  penciled 
note  at  the  end,  “not  unwarranted  by  what  happens  in  this  in¬ 
congruous  world  of  ours — innocence  and  infirmity,  spiritual  de¬ 
pravity  and  fair  respite.” 

Billy  Budd  is  a  brief  and  appealing  narrative,  unmatched 
among  Melville’s  works  for  its  lucidity  and  inward  peace.  “With 
calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent,”  Melville  at  the  very  end  turned 
again  to  the  narrative  of  one  who,  like  Pierre,  reaps  death  as  the 
wages  of  virtue.  The  scene  is  a-shipboard,  and  the  conflict  is  be¬ 
tween  the  innocence  of  the  handsome  young  sailor  Billy  Budd,  and 
the  “natural  depravity”  of  Claggart,  a  subtle,  dark,  demon- 
haunted  petty  officer.  Claggart’s  is  what  Melville  calls  ambigu¬ 
ously  the  “natural  depravity”  of  Plato’s  definition:  “depravity 
according  to  nature.”  Primarily  he  had  been  moved  against  Billy 
by  his  significant  personal  beauty,  but  not  by  this  alone ;  it  was, 
more  deeply,  the  simplicity  of  a  nature  which  had  never  willed 
malice  that  pricked  the  malice  of  the  master-at-arms.  “One  per¬ 
son  excepted,  the  master-at-arms  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the 
ship  intellectually  capable  of  adequately  appreciating  the  moral 
phenomenon  presented  in  Billy  Budd,  and  the  insight  but  inten¬ 
sified  his  passion,  which,  assuming  various  secret  forms  within 
him,  at  times  assumed  that  of  cynic  disdain — disdain  of  innocence. 
To  be  nothing  more  than  innocent !”  Melville  himself  had  known 
this  “cynic  disdain,”  for  when  he  wrote  Pierre ,  one  part  of  him 
hated  the  youthful  guilelessness  of  his  earlier  self  as  represented 
in  the  hero  of  that  novel,  even  as  Claggart  hated  Billy  Budd. 

To  pass  from  a  normal  nature  to  one  haunted  as  was  Claggart, 
one  must  cross,  Melville  says,  “the  deadly  space  between,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  indirection.”  In  attempting  this  oblique  passage, 
Melville  tells  how  “long  ago  an  honest  scholar,  my  senior,  said  to 
me  in  reference  to  one  who  like  himself  is  no  more,  a  man  so  un- 
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impeachably  respected  that  against  him  nothing  was  ever  openly 

said,  though  among  the  few  something  was  whispered,  ‘Yes,  X - 

is  a  nut  not  to  be  cracked  by  the  tap  of  a  lady’s  fan.’  ”  And  Mel¬ 
ville’s  comment  is  as  guarded  as  the  rest  of  the  passage:  “At  the 
time  my  inexperience  was  such  that  I  did  not  quite  see  the  drift 
of  all  this.  It  may  be  that  I  see  it  now.” 

But  there  are  other  and  less  cryptic  glimpses  given  us  “into 
Claggart’s  dark  soul.”  “When  Claggart’s  unobserved  glance  hap¬ 
pened  to  light  on  belted  Billy  rolling  along  the  upper  gun-deck  in 
the  leisure  of  the  second  dog-watch,  exchanging  passing  broad¬ 
sides  of  fun  with  other  promenaders  in  the  crowd,  that  glance 
would  follow  the  cheerful  Sea  Hyperion  with  a  settled,  meditative, 
and  melancholy  expression,  his  eyes  strangely  suffused  with  in¬ 
cipient  feverish  tears.  Then  would  Claggart  look  like  the  man  of 
sorrows.  Yes,  and  sometimes  the  melancholy  expression  would  have 
in  it  a  touch  of  soft  yearning,  as  if  Claggart  could  ever  have 
loved  Billy  but  for  fate  and  ban.” 

But  Melville’s  primary  interest  is  not  to  probe  clinically  into 
“the  mystery  of  iniquity,”  but  to  vindicate  his  ultimate  faith  that 
evil  is  defeat  and  natural  goodness  invincible  in  the  affections  of 
man.  Billy  Bwdd,  like  Pierre ,  ends  in  disaster  and  death ;  in  each 
case  inexperience  and  innocence  and  seraphic  impulse  are  wrecked 
against  the  malign  forces  of  darkness  that  seem  to  preside  over 
external  human  destiny.  In  Pierre ,  Melville  had  hurled  himself,  in 
a  fury  of  vituperation,  against  the  world ;  with  Billy  Bwdd  he 
would  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Among  the  many  parallels 
of  contrast  between  these  books,  each  is  a  tragedy  (as  was  Mel¬ 
ville’s  life),  but  in  opposed  senses  of  the  term.  For  tragedy  may 
be  viewed  not  as  being  essentially  the  representation  of  human 
misery  (as  it  is  in  Billy  Budd ),  but  rather  as  the  representation 
of  human  goodness  or  nobility.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  latter 
type  of  tragedy,  with  its  essential  quality  of  encouragement  and 
triumph,  no  flinching  of  any  horror  of  tragic  life,  no  shrinking 
of  the  truth  by  a  feeble  idealism,  none  of  the  compromises  of  the 
so-called  “happy  ending.”  The  powers  of  evil  and  horror  must  be 
granted  their  fullest  scope;  it  is  only  thus  we  can  triumph  over 
them.  Even  though  in  the  end  the  tragic  hero  finds  no  friends 
among  the  living  or  the  dead,  no  help  in  God,  only  a  deluge  of 
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calamity  everywhere,  yet  in  the  very  intensity  of  his  affliction  he 
may  reveal  the  splendor  undiscoverable  in  any  gentler  fate.  Here 
he  has  reached,  not  the  bottom,  but  the  crowning  peak  of  fortune. 
Only  through  tragedy  of  this  type  could  Melville  affirm  his  ever¬ 
lasting  yea.  The  final  great  revelation — or  great  illusion — of  his 
life,  he  uttered  in  Billy  Budd. 


XVI.  ORATORS 


by  Brand  Whitlock 

Levasseur,  who  accompanied  Lafayette  as  secretary  on  the 
j  memorable  visit  to  America  in  1824  and  1825  and  made  the 
grand  tour  of  the  twenty-four  States  with  him,  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  American  facility  in  speech-making. 

“Popular  eloquence,”  he  wrote,  “is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Americans.  In  every  city,  in  every  village, 
the  number  of  individuals  capable  of  speaking  before  large  assem¬ 
blies  is  really  prodigious,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  encounter  among 
them  men  who,  though  born  in  obscure  circumstances,  have  justly 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  oratory.” 

He  describes  one  of  these  orators — a  certain  Mr.  Benham — 
speaking  in  the  public  square  of  Cincinnati : 

“The  orator  rose,  advanced  towards  the  silent  crowd  before 
which  he  stood  several  moments  immobile,  his  eyes  downcast,  his 
hand  placed  on  his  breast,  as  though  oppressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  subject  he  was  about  to  treat.  At  last  his  sonorous  voice, 
though  slightly  trembling,  was  heard,  and  the  whole  assembly  was 
captivated  by  his  eloquence.” 

The  familiar  figure  with  the  beetling  brow  and  the  hand  in  the 
breast  of  the  long  frock  coat  has  continued  to  tread  the  boards 
down  into  our  own  times.  The  men  of  that  day  took  him  seriously. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  days  of  sophistication  to  realize 
how  devoted  our  forefathers  were  to  speechmaking.  The  church 
and  the  religious  revival,  the  political  meeting,  the  law  court  with 
its  sensational  murder  trials,  provided  in  those  rude  communities 
the  chief  diversions  of  the  people.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public  they  would  sit  on  Sunday  morning  and  listen  to  a  sermon 
an  hour  and  a  half  long;  then,  after  a  short  interval  for  lunch, 
they  would  go  back  to  the  meeting-house  and  sit  for  another  hour 
and  a  half  listening  to  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  They  would  drive 

for  miles,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  over  wretched  corduroy  roads, 
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to  attend  political  meetings,  and  stand  for  hours,  packed  in  un¬ 
comfortable  crowds,  listening  to  the  harangues  of  political  speak¬ 
ers.  They  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  rhetoric  and  declama¬ 
tion,  and  the  politician  who  hoped  to  succeed  must  be  able  to 
shout  for  hours  with  such  elocution  and  gesture  as  he  could  com¬ 
mand,  if  he  would  produce  any  impression  upon  the  sovereign 
electors  of  the  backwoods.  When  they  could,  they  would  crowd  the 
court-room  and  listen  enraptured  to  the  passionate  pleading  of 
counsel  for  the  defense.  The  art  had  flourished  since  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  War  of  Independence,  and  every  schoolboy  since  has 
mouthed  Patrick  Henry’s  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.”  No 
doubt  Patrick  Henry  has  suffered  from  that  phrase,  and  perhaps 
he  never  uttered  it.  We  do  not  possess  the  text  of  a  single  one  of 
his  speeches,  and  for  the  oft-quoted  specimen  of  his  glowing  ora¬ 
tory  we  are  indebted  to  Daniel  Webster,  who  imagined  it  for  him. 
But,  as  Patrick  Henry  lived  in  a  day  of  big  men  and  big  events, 
and  came  to  be  known  as  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his  time, 
there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  great  legend  that  has  grown 
up  about  his  name. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  possess  the  text  of  any  of  the  speeches  of 
that  time.  The  records  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  not  pre¬ 
served — which  John  Jay  slyly  said  was  a  good  thing.  In  those 
days  gentlemen  did  not  take  leave  to  print.  No  doubt  it  is  just  as 
well,  as  John  Jay  said.  Orations  do  not  long  survive;  they  seldom 
read  well,  and,  after  the  first  enthusiasm  vanishes,  they  evaporate. 
The  art  of  the  orator  is  like  the  art  of  the  actor  which  it  so  much 
resembles ;  it  does  not  outlast  the  man — hardly  the  occasion — 
even  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  orator  cooks  and  titivates 
his  speech  afterwards  for  the  printer.  We  obtain  glimpses  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  however,  in  the  sprightly  diary  of 
John  Adams.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  all  rather  a  bore,  for  one 
entry  reads : 

“In  Congress  nibbling  and  quibbling  as  usual.  There  is  no 
greater  mortification  than  to  sit  with  half  a  dozen  wits  deliberat¬ 
ing  upon  a  petition,  address  or  memorial.  These  great  wits,  these 
subtle  critics,  these  refined  geniuses,  these  learned  lawyers,  these 
wise  statesmen,  are  so  fond  of  showing  their  parts  and  powers  as 
to  make  their  consultations  very  tedious.  Young  Ned  Rutledge  is 
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a  perfect  Bob  o’  Lincoln — a  swallow,  a  peacock,  jejune,  inane 
and  puerile.” 

William  Pierce,  a  delegate  from  Georgia,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  left  some  personal  notes  about  those  who 
took  part  in  the  debates.  Of  Alexander  Hamilton  he  says : 

“There  is  something  too  feeble  in  his  voice  to  be  equal  to  the 
strains  of  oratory ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  rather  a  convinc¬ 
ing  Speaker  than  a  blazing  Orator.  .  .  .  His  manners  are  tinc¬ 
tured  with  stiffness,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  vanity  that 
is  highly  disagreeable.” 

Dr.  Franklin,  “well  known  to  be  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
present  age,”  was  “no  speaker”;  but  James  Madison  “blended 
together  the  profound  politician  with  the  Scholar.  In  the  man¬ 
agement  of  every  great  question  he  evidently  took  the  lead  in  the 
Convention,  and  though  he  cannot  be  called  an  Orator  he  is  a 
most  agreeable,  eloquent  and  convincing  Speaker.” 

Jefferson  was  no  orator;  in  fact,  he  held  the  art  in  scorn,  as 
he  did  rhetoric.  His  voice,  pleasant  and  modulated  though  it  was 
in  conversation,  was  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  long  speech.  It 
soon  became  husky  and  “sank  in  his  throat.”  He  disliked  long  sen¬ 
tences,  metaphor,  imagery  and  apostrophes ;  and  he  shrank  from 
addressing  a  large  assembly.  He  greatly  admired  Patrick  Henry, 
and  was  carried  away  by  his  eloquence ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
reserve  and  distrusted  impulsive  and  emotional  states  of  mind. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  even  of  memorizing 
speeches  of  Cicero  and  perhaps  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  clear, 
precise  writing  showed  the  influence  of  the  classics.  Professor 
Gilbert  Chinard,  who  has  studied  Jefferson’s  life  and  character 
more  profoundly  than  any  one  perhaps,  thinks  that  he  might  have 
become  a  great  orator  had  he  chosen  to  train  his  voice.  Certainly 
in  his  writings  there  are  many  examples  of  a  pure  and  classic 
eloquence. 

The  fame  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  an  orator  came  to  him  late 
in  life.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  had  left  the  White  House  four¬ 
teen  years  before,  when  in  1842,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  alone  and  unaided,  with  indomitable  courage,  he 
stood  up  day  after  day,  faced  a  hostile  House  and  defended  the 
right  of  free  petition. 
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John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  there  too,  his  tall,  gaunt  figure 
clad  in  hunting  clothes  as  he  stalked  in  and  out  of  the  hemicycle, 
followed  at  times  by  a  pack  of  hounds ;  he  would  rise  now  and  then 
and  pour  out  upon  a  trembling  House  his  scornful  eloquence,  and 
shrivel  up  his  opponents  with  vitriolic  denunciation.  Everybody 
was  afraid  of  him.  A  story  is  told  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  a  deceased  Member  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  young  fellow  thought  to  gain  fame  by  braving  his 
formidable  colleague,  and  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  him.  The 
House  looked  on  in  horror  at  the  rash  young  man,  expecting  to 
see  him  blasted  where  he  stood  by  the  terrible  wrath  of  Randolph. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  Randolph  sat  calmly  reading  his 
newspaper  in  unconcern  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  attack.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  when  the  House  was  devoting  a  session 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Member  from  Virginia,  Randolph 
rose  and  began  solemnly:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  not  like  to  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  paying  my  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
late  Member  from  Virginia — whose  seat  is  now  vacant.” 

But  the  old  order  was  passing;  the  post-revolutionary  period 
had  come  to  its  close.  The  Republic  was  evolving  into  a  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  days  of  King  Caucus,  when  the  presidency  was  to 
be  filled  in  turn  by  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  were  numbered.  Old 
Andrew  Jackson  was  President,  and  when  at  his  inaugural  levee 
triumphant  democracy  stormed  the  White  House  and  climbed  with 
heavy  boots  on  the  damask-covered  chairs  of  its  drawing-rooms 
and  spat  upon  the  velvet  carpets,  a  new  era  had  dawned.  Oratory 
must  make  a  wider  appeal  and  sound  a  louder  and  more  raucous 
note.  The  politicians  needed  the  brazen  voice  of  Stentor  who 
“could  shout  louder  than  fifty  men.” 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  orator  of  his  time  was  the  member 
of  Congress  from  Buncombe  county  in  North  Carolina.  No  one 
has  wielded  a  wider  influence  on  public  speaking,  and  none  has  had 
so  many  imitators  as  the  gentleman  whose  speeches  were  merely 
“intended  for  the  people  in  Buncombe.”  The  school  he  founded 
has  lasted  longer  than  any  other  and  is  still  flourishing.  The  very 
word  “buncombe”  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  slang  and  has 
passed  into  the  language.  It  is  current  not  only  in  America  but 
in  England,  where  it  began  to  spell  itself  “bunkum,”  and,  after 
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being  thus  legitimized,  it  has  had  the  curious  fate  to  be  abbrevi¬ 
ated  and  turned  back  into  slang  again  in  the  word  “bunk,”  and 
latterly  to  have  given  rise  to  the  new  verb  “debunk” — lovely  word  ! 

Modern  biographers  would  have  little  difficulty  in  “debunking” 
many  of  the  orators  of  that  time,  such  a  vast  amount  of  humbug 
and  demagoguery  was  there  in  them.  One  of  their  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  was  cant — then,  as  now,  our  national  vice.  Most  of  our 
political  orators  have  pretended  to  be  privy  to  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  have  used  the  name  of  the  Deity  with  a  freedom 
and  patronizing  familiarity  not  to  be  found  among  the  public 
speakers  of  any  other  land.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  inheritance  from 
the  Puritans,  suited  to  audiences  steeped  in  the  narrow  piety  of 
the  nonconformist  tradition. 

But  oratory  cannot  long  survive  on  emptiness,  on  sound  and 
fury.  As  Longinus  wrote  ages  ago :  “Sublimity  of  speech  is  an 
echo  of  a  noble  soul.  .  .  .  The  truly  eloquent  must  be  free  from 
base  and  ignoble  or  ill-bred  thoughts.  Great  accents  we  expect  to 
fall  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  dignified.” 

No  one  in  America  exemplified  this  trait  more  perfectly  than 
Daniel  Webster.  With  the  growth  of  the  nation  new  issues  were 
created,  and  out  of  the  antagonism  of  interests,  new  causes  arose. 
The  inevitable  conflict  was  already  looming,  and  Webster  and  the 
other  orators  of  his  day  had  a  cause  that  brought  their  powers 
to  fullest  expression. 

There  is  in  oratory  a  quality  that  cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
printed  record,  that  curious  and  undefinable  quality  which  we  call 
personality  or  magnetism,  something  in  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
the  orator’s  presence,  the  vibrancy  of  his  voice,  the  flash  of  his 
eye — that  mysterious  force  which  enables  him  to  charm  and  domi¬ 
nate  assemblies. 

Webster  possessed  all  of  these  qualities.  His  imposing  head, 
his  noble  brow,  a  certain  mastiff-like  strength  of  jaw — these  have 
come  down  to  us  in  his  legend.  He  molded  himself  probably  on 
Edmund  Burke,  as  did  so  many  orators  of  his  time  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  when  Burke  got  up 
to  speak,  he  often  emptied  the  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt  he 
revised  his  speeches  for  the  press,  as  Webster  did,  and  they  read 
better  than  most  speeches,  though  they  are  not  much  read  to-day. 
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But  Webster  was  not  so  abstract  as  Burke.  He  had  imagination, 
and  his  phrases  moved  with  the  majestic  sweep  and  roll  of  the 
style  popular  in  his  day — though  it  would  sound  verbose  and 
hollow  in  ours — but  nevertheless  he  did  summarize  in  a  way  that 
made  his  thought  accessible  to  every  one.  When  he  addressed 
juries  he  never  used  big  words  or  Latin  phrases.  He  had  a  power 
of  simplification  that  could  extract  the  essence  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  subject  and  make  it  clear  to  simple  minds;  that  is,  he 
was  a  master  of  synthesis.  His  orations  were  in  the  grand  style, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  remember  his  grandiose  side  alone. 

His  greatness  as  an  orator  has  somewhat  overshadowed  his 
fame  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was  the  ideal  barrister,  the 
leading  figure  at  the  Bar  of  his  day,  able  not  only  to  sway  juries, 
but,  by  his  close  reasoning,  to  bring  judges  round  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  No  man,  perhaps,  not  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  did  more  to  influence  the  decisions  of  that  body.  The 
man  who  could  draw  the  startling  pictures  in  the  White  Murder 
case  could  define  and  fix  the  principles  of  Constitutional  law  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  case. 

He  was  the  foremost  apostle  of  broad  nationalism  and  he  did 
as  much  as  any  man  to  lay  the  bases  of  the  national  structure. 
He  was  not  a  politician  and  party  leader  like  Henry  Clay,  nor  a 
philosophic  advocate  of  sectionalism  like  his  great  antagonist, 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

He  rose  to  his  full  height  in  his  great  reply  to  Hayne.  The 
southern  orators  seemed  to  be  having  somewhat  the  best  of  it,  and 
the  whole  nation,  in  passionate  concentration,  was  hanging  on  the 
issue  of  the  debate.  The  people  of  the  North  were  waiting,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  wait,  for  Webster  not  only  to  express  their 
ideals,  but  to  set  forth  the  arguments  buttressing  those  ideals. 
And  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  justification  and  a  feeling 
of  new  national  pride,  that  they  listened  in  breathless  emotion  to 
the  speech. 

From  the  moment  when  he  rose  in  his  place  and  began  solemnly, 
with  the  perfect  metaphor  of  the  storm-tossed  mariner,  and, 
“before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,”  called  for 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  under  discussion,  down  to  the  close 
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of  his  peroration,  he  sustained  the  lofty  eloquence  of  oratory  at 
its  best. 

And  yet,  what  speaker  to-day,  even  if  he  had  the  ability  to  do 
so,  would  dare  to  soar  like  this : 

“When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the 
sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis¬ 
honored  fragments  of  a  once-glorious  Union ;  on  States  dis¬ 
severed,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble 
and  lingering  glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured, 
bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as,  What 
is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly, 
Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterwards ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all 
over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds, 
as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind 
under  the  whole  heaven,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true 
American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable !” 

His  superiority  in  the  art  remained  incontestable,  but  he  lost 
his  political  leadership  when  he  recommended  compromise.  For  it 
was  too  late  for  compromise ;  the  center  of  political  gravity  had 
moved  to  the  left  and  the  torch  passed  to  other  hands,  to  be  bran¬ 
dished  recklessly  about  by  uncompromising  radicals  in  a  manner 
most  alarming  to  the  conservatives. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  long  been  the  leader  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  New  England.  He  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  re¬ 
former — egotistical,  unpractical,  uncompromising,  courageous, 
and  fanatical  in  his  zeal.  He  was  a  non-resistant,  repudiated  the 
Constitution,  refused  to  vote,  and  devoted  himself  to  emancipa¬ 
tion,  prohibition,  and  women’s  rights — those  three  sacred  tenets 
of  the  old  abolitionists  who  contemned  and  willfully  violated  the 
laws  when  these  got  in  the  way  of  their  theories  and  their  reforms. 

Garrison,  however,  was  rather  the  agitator  than  the  orator. 
The  orators  of  the  cause  were  Charles  Sumner,  Salmon  P.  Chase 
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and  Wendell  Phillips.  Sumner  sat  in  the  Senate  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  from  first  to  last  was  a  faithful  and  eloquent  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  cause  of  Negro  freedom.  Chase  roused  the  Middle 
West  by  his  speeches,  but  the  great  orator  of  abolitionism  was 
Wendell  Phillips.  He  belonged  to  a  patrician  family  holding  the 
highest  social  position  in  Boston,  and  yet,  at  a  time  when  abo¬ 
litionism  was  under  the  ban  of  society,  he  gave  his  adherence  to 
the  doctrine,  became  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Garrison’s 
extreme  views,  and  devoted  his  magnetic  oratory  to  the  cause 
even  when  to  do  so  obliged  him  to  defy  hostile  mobs. 

Lincoln  was  an  orator  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Many  in  his 
day  would  not  have  considered  him  a  great  orator  at  all.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  hardly  fluent  enough ;  he  used  to  speak  to  Herndon 
of  “the  long,  labored  movements”  of  his  mind.  Sumner,  Seward, 
Everett,  Chase,  and  many  others  were  considered,  and  naturally 
considered  themselves  his  superior  in  oratory  as  in  statesman¬ 
ship.  And  yet  he  was  an  excellent  public  speaker,  a  master  of 
dialectics,  and  the  greatest  debater  of  his  day,  unrivaled  at  any 
time;  and  no  man’s  speeches  ever  exerted  such  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  history  of  his  times.  He  was  tall,  gaunt,  awkward, 
at  first  sight  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  and  his  voice  was 
rather  high  and  shrill.  He  was  not  given  to  lofty  flights  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Nevertheless,  large  crowds  went  to  hear  him  whenever  he 
spoke,  and  listened  and  applauded  and  went  away  convinced. 
There  was  a  commanding  dignity  in  his  presence,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  full  swing  of  forensic  effort,  his  face 
lighted  up  with  a  strange  beauty.  His  personality  exercised  a 
peculiar  fascination,  and  he  will  always  remain,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
what  baffling  and  mysterious.  He  had  his  training  in  a  hard  school. 
As  early  as  1834,  when  for  the  second  time  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature,  he  made  stump  speeches,  addressing  crowds  of  rude 
and  ignorant  pioneers.  Canvassing  in  those  days  demanded  some¬ 
thing  more  than  eloquence,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  interrupt 
his  argument  and  give  a  thrashing  to  some  local  bully  who  heckled 
him  with  impertinent  questions.  This  rough  and  tumble  style  of 
stump-speaking  was  adopted  by  the  preachers  as  well  as  by  the 
politicians.  They  tell  a  story  in  Illinois  of  old  Peter  Cartwright, 
a  noted  Methodist  evangelist  of  pioneer  days  who,  failing  to  con- 
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vert  an  atheistical  blacksmith,  resorted  to  fisticuffs  and,  getting 
the  smith’s  head  in  chancery,  pummeled  him  to  the  rhythm  of  an 
old  hymn  which  he  chanted  while  he  fought : 

My  soul  mounted  higher 
On  a  chariot  of  fire. 

And  Lincoln,  in  order  to  win  votes,  engaged  in  contests  with  the 
rude  fellows  of  the  backwoods,  lifting  and  throwing  weights,  wres¬ 
tling,  cradling  in  the  harvest  fields. 

Lincoln  defeated  Peter  Cartwright  for  Congress  (in  spite  of 
the  preacher’s  denunciation  of  him  for  his  unorthodox  religious 
views),  and  at  Washington  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  which 
his  wit  and  humor  kept  the  House  roaring  with  laughter.  But 
even  this  was  a  kind  of  stump-speaking,  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  popular  style. 

Like  most  of  our  American  orators,  if  one  excepts  numerous 
“boy  orators”  endowed  with  the  fatal  gift  of  the  gab,  Lincoln 
grew  up  late.  There  is  little  in  his  public  addresses  to  show  his 
greatness  until  the  debates  with  Douglas.  But  all  the  while  it  was 
slumbering  within  him,  and  in  1854  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  roused  him,  and  he  came  to  himself. 

He  pondered  deeply  upon  the  subject.  He  had  no  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  but  he  had  a  profound  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  wide  experience  of  almost  primitive  men.  And  then 
he  was  fundamentally  honest,  in  thought,  in  statement,  in  motive 
and  method.  He  had  no  vanity ;  he  never  tried  to  show  off ;  he  was 
not  touchy  and  he  was  disinterested  and  unafraid.  In  a  word,  he 
had  character.  Thus,  having  found  his  cause,  he  was  ready  when 
in  1858  the  new  Republican  Party  nominated  him  as  its  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  In  accepting  the  nomination  he  de¬ 
fined  the  issue  in  his  famous  speech  about  “a  house  divided  against 
itself,”  and  after  some  preliminary  skirmishes  he  challenged  his 
opponent  to  a  series  of  joint  debates  which,  in  the  picturesque 
phrase  of  the  Illinois  politicians  of  those  days,  “set  the  prairies 
on  fire.” 

It  is  difficult  at  this  late  day  to  realize  the  popularity  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  His,  too,  was  a  striking  and  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality,  and  he  was  an  orator.  Old  men  in  Illinois  have  told  me 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  peculiar  power  he 
exercised  on  the  public  platform,  or  the  extent  of  the  devotion 
that  his  followers  felt  for  him.  He  had  proved  himself  the  equal 
in  debate  of  Seward,  Chase  and  Sumner.  He  had  expected  to  go 
home  to  an  easy  triumph,  for  he  knew  Lincoln  and  he  was  loath 
to  accept  Lincoln’s  challenge. 

“I  shall  have  my  hands  full,”  he  said  to  his  friends ;  “he  is  the 
strong  man  of  his  party,  full  of  facts,  dates,  and  the  best  stump 
speaker,  with  his  droll  ways  and  dry  jokes,  in  the  west.  He  is  as 
honest  as  he  is  shrewd.”  Probably  no  better  or  no  more  accurate 
estimate  of  Lincoln  has  ever  been  made. 

But  Douglas  had  on  his  side  the  prestige  of  his  great  success, 
and  behind  him  was  the  power  of  the  possessing  classes — the  con¬ 
servatives  and  aristocrats.  Lincoln  realized  the  apparent  dis¬ 
parity.  “With  me,”  he  said,  with  that  sad  expression  in  his  face, 
“the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure — a  flat  failure ;  with  him 
it  has  been  one  of  splendid  success.” 

Seven  debates  were  set  for  the  great  tournament,  and  Lincoln 
entered  upon  them  setting  the  key  at  a  lofty  pitch.  His  tone  was 
kind,  impersonal  and  fair. 

“While  pretending  no  inattention  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim 
to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety 
for  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every  petty  and  insignificant 
thought  for  any  man’s  success.  It  is  nothing.  I  am  nothing ;  Judge 
Douglas  is  nothing.  But  don’t  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of 
humanity — the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.” 

It  was  a  new  thing,  in  those  days,  to  eliminate  bitter  personali¬ 
ties  from  political  discussion.  Douglas  began  the  debates  with  a 
certain  condescension.  He  traveled  in  state,  accompanied  by  his 
beautiful  wife,  in  special  trains,  and  was  received  everywhere  with 
ceremony.  Salutes  were  fired  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  escorted  as 
though  making  a  princely  progress  to  hotel  and  public  square 
where,  in  the  open  air,  the  debates  were  held.  The  crowds  every¬ 
where  were  enormous.  There  were  fakirs  vending  all  sorts  of  wares, 
ague-cures,  pain-killers,  water-melons  and  lemonade ;  there  were 
jugglers  and  beggars,  and  everywhere  blaring  bands.  Hotels, 
boarding-houses  and  livery-stables  were  overflowing.  At  Ottawa 
thousands  encamped  along  the  bluffs  of  the  river  and  in  the  bot- 
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tom  lands,  and  at  night  “the  camp  fires,  spread  up  and  down  the 
valley  for  a  mile,  made  it  look  as  if  an  army  were  gathered  about 
us.”  At  Charleston  a  great  delegation  of  men,  women  and  children 
in  carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  on  foot  and  horseback,  came  from 
Indiana  in  a  long  caravan  that  wound  over  the  prairie  for  miles, 
sending  up  a  great  cloud  of  dust. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  and  yet,  paradoxically,  he  had  won.  “The 
battle  of  1860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this,”  he  said.  In  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  put  to  Douglas  at  Freeport  and  at  Jonesboro  he  had 
set  a  trap  into  which  the  Little  Giant  had  fallen.  Douglas’s  an¬ 
swers,  though  they  won  him  that  election,  lost  the  important  presi¬ 
dential  election  that  was  coming  on  two  years  later,  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  course  in  that  debate  won  him  the  presidency. 

He  came  to  his  fullest  expression  in  the  emotional  and  poetic 
sense,  in  the  Gettysburg  speech.  Edward  Everett  was  the  “orator 
of  the  day”  and,  after  he  had  delivered  his  oration,  Lincoln,  hav¬ 
ing  been  asked  to  make  “a  few  appropriate  remarks,”  got  up  and 
in  an  unconscious  and  absorbed  manner  slowly  put  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  read  out  the  immortal  words.  The  crowd  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  Seward  and  the  others  thought  that  he  had  not  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  were  glad  that  Everett  had  been  there 
to  save  the  day.  In  a  certain  sense  they  were  quite  right.  The 
Gettysburg  address  was  not  an  oration ;  it  was  a  chiseled  lit¬ 
erary  production,  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  he  had  thought 
and  felt  for  years,  and  it  was  intended  not  for  those  who  sat  be¬ 
fore  him  to  hear,  but  for  posterity  to  read.  Everett’s  oration  is 
forgotten,  but  Lincoln’s  speech  has  become  one  of  the  purple 
patches  of  English  literature. 

For  two  decades  immediately  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  most 
popular  and  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  in  the  Middle  West  was 
Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio — Tom  Corwin  everybody  called  him  in 
familiar  and  universal  affection.  His  career  was  typical  of  his 
time.  Lawyer,  member  of  the  Legislature,  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  Governor  of  his  State,  and  then  United  States  Senator  in 
the  days  of  the  giants.  For  a  generation  after  his  death  at  the 
mention  of  his  name  old  men  in  Ohio  would  smile  in  pleasant  recol¬ 
lection,  and  usually  try  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  charm  of  Cor¬ 
win’s  wit  and  humor  and  eloquence.  They  would  try,  and  then  give 
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up  the  effort  in  despair,  realizing  that  there  was  no  way  of  con¬ 
veying  the  impression  of  a  great  though  ephemeral  art  like  his, 
the  expression  of  an  engaging  personality. 

He  had  a  boundless  popularity.  Whenever  he  spoke  vast 
crowds  thronged  to  hear  him.  He  was  the  idol  of  Ohio.  But  he 
came  to  feel  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  principles — he  was  a 
Whig  of  Henry  Clay’s  school — or  his  logic,  or  even  his  eloquence, 
that  delighted  them,  but  his  inexhaustible  wit  and  humor.  He  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  great  actor  with  his  humorous  and  extraordi¬ 
narily  mobile  and  expressive  countenance,  and  his  power  of  mim¬ 
icry.  And  yet  by  the  greatest  and  most  courageous  of  his  speeches, 
the  one  that  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  he  lost  his  popularity  overnight,  and  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor,  though  a  little  later  on,  when  the  struggle  against 
slavery  became  more  intense,  parts  of  that  speech  were  printed  in 
school  readers  and  recited  by  all  the  schoolboys  in  Ohio. 

To-day  Tom  Corwin  is  all  but  forgotten.  He  died  disappointed, 
feeling  that  his  life  had  been  a  failure ;  and  he  ascribed  his  failure 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  joked  too  much  in  his  speeches. 

“Don’t  do  it,  my  boy,”  he  said  to  Donn  Piatt,  who,  as  a  young 
lawyer,  had  just  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  had  tried  to  be 
funny ;  “don’t  do  it,  my  boy.  The  world  has  a  contempt  for  the 
man  who  amuses  it.  You  must  be  solemn,  solemn  as  an  ass.  All 
the  great  monuments  of  earth  have  been  erected  over  the  graves 
of  solemn  asses.” 

With  all  his  wit  and  humor  and  his  inimitable  drollery,  Tom 
Corwin  was  a  sad  man,  as  any  man  who  thinks  deeply  on  life  must 
be.  “All  thought  is  sad,”  he  used  to  say. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  political  oratory  of  America  was,  for 
a  long  time,  reminiscent,  and  consisted  largely  of  echoes  of  that 
conflict.  The  Civil  War  was  fought  all  over  again  on  the  stump 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  There  were  set  debates  in  the  grand 
style  between  the  orators  of  the  North  and  the  orators  of  the 
South,  like  that  between  Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  and  Senator 
Lamar  of  Mississippi,  and  these  events  filled  the  galleries  with 
eager  throngs. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  silver  tongue.  The  flamboyant  style  was 
cultivated ;  the  sound  was  more  important  than  the  sense.  The 
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taste  was  for  highly  colored  metaphor  and  hyperbole,  the  long 
billowy  roll  of  cadenced  phrase.  Simplicity  was  considered  com¬ 
monplace.  It  would  not  do  to  refer  to  Duluth,  for  instance,  as 
Duluth ;  it  must  be  “the  zenith  city  of  the  unsalted  seas.” 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll’s  flowery  and  ornate  rhetoric  was  vastly 
admired;  and  his  famous  speech  in  placing  Blaine  in  nomination 
for  the  presidency  in  the  convention  at  Cincinnati  was  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  oratory:  “Like  an  armored  warrior,  like  a 
plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  walked  down  the  floors  of  the 
American  Congress  and  flung  his  shining  lance  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  the  defamers  of  her  honor.” 

Ingalls  was  another  master  of  this  school.  In  a  eulogy  on  a 
deceased  member  of  Congress,  he  began:  “In  the  democracy  of 
death  all  men  at  last  are  equal.  There  is  neither  rank  nor  privi¬ 
lege  nor  prerogative  in  the  republic  of  the  grave.  There  the  phi¬ 
losopher  ceases  to  be  wise,  and  the  song  of  the  poet  is  silent.  There 
Dives  relinquishes  his  millions,  and  Lazarus  his  rags.”  And  so  on, 
and  so  on. 

But  with  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  issue  of  tariff 
reform  provided  a  real  subject.  Owing  perhaps  to  its  practical 
and  economic  aspect,  it  did  not  offer  so  wide  a  scope  for  elo¬ 
quence  as  some  of  the  great  causes  of  the  past.  But  it  had  its 
orators.  One  of  the  best  of  them  was  a  young  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  Frank  Hurd,  a  speaker  of  grace  and  charm  who  constructed 
his  orations  on  the  classic  model.  His  speech  in  Congress  opening 
with  a  famous  phrase — “The  tariff  is  a  tax” — is  probably  the 
best  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  that  has  been  made, 
and  ranks,  on  its  side  of  the  question,  with  the  speech  of  Henry 
Clay  on  “The  American  System”  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of 
Protection. 

Free  trade  oratory  reached  high  tide  on  that  memorable  night 
in  1892  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  the  old  wig¬ 
wam  at  Chicago.  A  terrible  electrical  storm  was  raging,  and  all 
night  long  the  thunder  inside  the  immense  hall  vied  with  the 
thunder  that  was  raging  outside.  One  after  another  the  orators 
mounted  the  platform — Bourke  Cochran,  Henry  Watterson,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Flower,  and  Colonel  Mackenzie  of  Kentucky. 

Colonel  Mackenzie  was  a  typical  orator  of  the  old  South,  tall 
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and  spare  of  frame  with  long  mustaches  and  imperial,  and  the 
slouch  hat  of  the  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  had 
fought  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  had  a  stately  courtesy,  a  love 
of  the  sentimental  and  the  picturesque,  and  a  fondness  for  strik¬ 
ing  phrases.  It  was  he  who  had  dubbed  Blaine  “a  Florentine 
mosaic,”  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Cleveland  as  “the  uncrowned 
queen  of  America.”  And  that  night,  in  seconding  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland  on  behalf  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  he  referred  to 
his  State  as  “the  commonwealth  in  which,  thank  God !  the  damned 
lie  is  the  first  lick ;  where  the  women  are  so  beautiful  that  the 
aurora  borealis  blushes  with  shame,  where  the  whisky  is  so  good 
as  to  make  intoxication  a  virtue,  and  the  horses  so  fleet  that  light¬ 
ning  in  comparison  is  but  a  puling  paralytic.” 

He  could  talk  on  in  this  strain  almost  indefinitely,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  him  and  some  other  masters  of  hyperbole  was  that 
he  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  knew  that  he  was  being  delightfully 
absurd. 

But  free  trade  was  doomed,  for  with  the  growing  materialism 
that  was  an  inseparable  element  of  prosperity,  the  theory  that 
had  been  championed  by  Hamilton,  Webster  and  Clay,  made  the 
stronger  appeal  and  came  to  its  ultimate  victory  under  McKinley. 
He  was  of  their  line,  though  he  was  no  such  thinker  as  Hamilton, 
and  no  such  orator  as  either  Webster  or  Clay.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  cold  and  formal  in  his  style  and  something  slightly  unc¬ 
tuous  ;  but  he  had  a  talent  for  turning  platitudes  into  epigrams. 

His  rival  was  William  Jennings  Bryan  who,  as  a  young  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Nebraska,  had  made  a  certain  impression  by  his 
speeches,  and  had  won  the  applause  of  the  radical  wing  of  his 
party  by  his  revolt  against  the  conservative  Cleveland.  But  it  was 
not  until  1896  that  the  rise  of  the  new  issue  of  free  silver  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  which  he  made  the  most.  In  that  year  he 
went  to  Chicago  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention.  The  party  was  split  into  factions  and  had  difficulty  in 
uniting  upon  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and,  taking  it  in  this 
uncertain  mood,  he  suddenly  leapt  into  national  fame  by  a  single 
impassioned  harangue. 

He  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  good-looking,  full  of 
youthful  fire  and  evangelical  zeal,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
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restless,  disgruntled,  agrarian  spirit  of  the  Middle  West ;  he  wore 
a  simple  alpaca  jacket  that  won  the  confidence  of  the  provincial 
delegates,  and  he  had  not  go  half  way  through  his  speech  before 
he  had  caught  his  crowd.  When  he  closed  with  the  burst  of  bom¬ 
bastic  metaphor  that  was  to  become  famous :  “You  shall  not  press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns ;  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold !”  the  Convention  went  mad. 
There  was  a  perfect  hysteria  of  applause.  Men  shouted  and 
screamed,  laughed  and  wept,  bore  Bryan  in  triumph  shoulder- 
high  round  the  Convention  Hall,  and  nominated  him  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  President. 

He  was  destined  to  defeat  in  that  campaign  and  in  two  sub¬ 
sequent  campaigns,  and  yet,  during  all  this  time  and  for  years 
after,  he  imposed  himself  with  unquestioned  supremacy  upon  his 
party.  His  devotees  called  him  “The  Peerless  Leader” ;  we  love  to 
give  picturesque  nicknames  to  our  political  heroes — “Old  Hick¬ 
ory,”  “The  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,”  “The  Tall  Sycamore  of  the 
Wabash” — and  as  he  grew  older  they  called  him  “The  Great  Com¬ 
moner,”  and  likened  him  to  Gladstone,  though  he  resembled  Glad¬ 
stone  in  nothing  except  his  liberalism  in  politics,  and  his 
fundamentalism  in  religion.  He  lacked  Gladstone’s  culture  and 
wide  range  of  intellectual  taste,  and  his  speeches,  like  Gladstone’s 
and  those  of  most  other  orators,  remain  unread;  they  roused 
tremendous  emotional  enthusiasm  at  the  moment — and  evaporated 
overnight.  His  ascendancy  was  due  to  some  mysterious  quality  of 
personality.  He  had  a  wonderful  flashing  eye,  and  a  musical  and 
resonant  voice  which  gained  a  certain  charm  from  a  slight  lisp. 
He  could  dominate  crowds,  was  quick  at  repartee,  enjoyed  rough 
and  tumble  heckling,  knew  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  had  its  familiar 
phrases  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  could  speak  in  the  open  air 
to  audiences  that  covered  acres,  and  could  make  himself  heard 
at  the  farthest  limits.  He  was  kindly,  good-natured,  and  had  a 
genuine  love  of  the  common  man.  For  thirty  years  he  spoke 
constantly  from  the  stump,  the  rostrum,  the  Chautauqua  plat¬ 
form,  and  even  the  pulpit ;  in  a  word,  he  was  the  greatest  spell¬ 
binder  of  his  time,  and  wholly  typical  of  the  provincial  Middle 
West. 

He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  become  a  popular  preacher,  for 
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pulpit  oratory  was  once  in  great  favor  in  America,  and  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Crowds  used  to  go  to  hear  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  now  and  then  he  entered  the  political  arena, 
and  the  speeches  he  made  in  England  during  the  Civil  War  had 
perhaps  as  much  influence  as  the  wise  diplomacy  of  Lincoln  in 
keeping  the  British  Government  from  intervening  in  that  conflict. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  pulpit  orators  was  Phillips  Brooks, 
whose  sermons  were  listened  to  by  enormous  congregations,  and, 
in  exception  to  the  general  rule,  are  still  read  and  studied,  and 
influence  many  of  the  sermons  that  are  preached  to-day,  as  well 
in  England  as  in  America. 

Oratory  is  largely  influenced  in  its  quality  and  style  by  the 
audience.  A  speech,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  speaker 
is  facing  a  hostile  crowd,  is  a  kind  of  collaboration.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  lawyer  to  speak  to  a  jury,  and  another  thing  to 
address  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  one  thing  to  harangue  a  popular 
audience  and  another  to  speak  to  the  Senate,  unless  indeed,  as 
happens  now  and  then,  the  speaker  is  speaking  to  the  crowd  out¬ 
side  and  only  using  the  Senate  as  a  sounding  board.  Similarly 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  national  legislatures  exercise  an 
effect  upon  the  standards  of  public  speaking.  The  House  of 
Commons  sits  in  a  relatively  small  room ;  the  members  are  close 
together,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  voice.  Speaking 
becomes  more  intimate  and  familiar,  and  the  whole  performance 
is  pitched  in  a  lower  key.  In  our  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  under  the  old  conditions  when  the  members  sat  at  desks 
arranged  in  a  large  hall,  a  more  grandiloquent  style  was  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  speaker  was  to  be  heard.  And  when  one  raises  one’s 
voice,  one  must  either  have  something  very  important  to  say,  or 
must  deck  one’s  utterances  in  a  phraseology  that  makes  the 
thought  seem  important. 

Voice,  of  course,  is  of  the  first  importance.  There  is  a  rather 
prevalent  opinion  that  a  good  voice  is  a  gift  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  so  it  is ;  nevertheless,  a  good  speaking  voice  may  be 
cultivated.  Clear,  agreeable,  crisp  speech,  without  accent,  is  only 
acquired  by  taking  pains,  and  few  but  the  best  speakers  like  to 
take  pains.  Indeed,  some  of  the  old  politicians  in  the  earlier 
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days  of  the  Middle  West  used  deliberately  to  cultivate  or  affect 
a  vulgar  intonation  and  manner  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  crowd. 

Nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the  great  orator  is  a  gift  of  Nature, 
and  Nature  is  prone  to  partiality  and  has  nothing  but  con¬ 
tempt  for  equality.  Booker  Washington  was  an  orator,  partly 
because  of  his  sincerity  and  simplicity,  but  more  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rich  and  mellow  voice  that  accounts  for  the  success 
of  Negro  actors  on  the  stage.  He  had  a  magnificent  organ,  in 
perfect  control,  and  with  it  he  could  convey  deep  emotion  with¬ 
out  any  effort. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreary  or  depressing  than  to  hear  a 
speaker  read  his  speech.  If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  speak, 
he  is  not  apt  to  know  how  to  read,  and  even  if  he  did,  there  would 
be  none  of  that  air  of  spontaneity  which  is  essential  to  oratory. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  write  out  a  speech  and  commit  it  to  memory, 
for  that,  too,  lacks  spontaneity.  Only  an  actor  could  do  that, 
and  even  then  it  would  give  an  impression  of  insincerity.  A 
speech  requires  careful  preparation ;  it  need  not  be  written  out, 
but  it  must  be  thought  out ;  the  speaker  must  have  it  in  his  mind, 
and  if  he  hasn’t  got  it  in  his  mind,  it  will  not  do  him  much  good 
to  have  it  in  his  notes.  For  in  all  good  effective  speeches,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  prepared,  there  must  be  a  certain  extempo¬ 
raneousness  and  air  of  improvisation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  sparing  the  great  orators  have 
been  in  the  use  of  humor  even  when  they  had  the  sense  of  it. 
There  is  little  humor  in  the  great  orations  of  the  world,  though 
there  may  be,  now  and  then,  irony  or  satire.  Humor  is  dangerous ; 
the  public  likes  its  orators  and  public  men  to  be  solemn  and 
portentous ;  pomposity  often  passes  for  political  wisdom.  Tom 
Corwin  of  Ohio  might  have  been  President  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  irrepressible  sense  of  humor.  Lincoln  joked,  but  rarely  on  the 
platform,  especially  after  he  entered  the  national  arena. 

Bryan  was  about  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  orators.  When 
we  say  to-day  that  oratory  is  dead  or  declining  we  mean  that  it 
is  only  changing.  We  have  grown  self-conscious  and  sophisticated, 
practical  and  unsentimental.  The  very  words  “oratory,”  “elo- 
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quence,”  “rhetoric”  have  undergone  a  subtle  alteration  in  mean¬ 
ing,  and  now  have  a  certain  implication  of  insincerity  and  exag¬ 
geration.  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  in  his  Essay  on  Macaulay  speaks 
of  the  “horrors  of  a  remorseless  rhetoric,”  and  says:  “From  the 
time  of  Cicero  downwards  the  great  disadvantage  of  oratory  has 
been  that  it  never  lets  one  off.”  We  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
stop  and  listen  to  verbose  and  empty  speeches.  If  one  of  our 
statesmen  were  to  set  out  upon  a  canvass  in  the  old  leisurely  style, 
he  would  find  himself  in  three  days  talking  to  himself. 

The  best  of  the  newer  school  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose 
diction  and  delivery  alike  had  a  notable  distinction  that  made 
a  deep  impression  when  he  went  abroad.  His  chaste  and  sober 
eloquence  was  on  the  same  plane  with  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Oxford  and  Asquith.  His  speeches  would  have  been  incomparable 
heard  over  the  radio.  His  cultured  voice  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  suited  to  that  medium,  and  if  he  had  had  a  microphone 
beside  his  desk,  history  might  have  been  otherwise.  The  fact 
that  broadcasting  had  not  been  developed  in  his  day  shows  how 
swiftly  times  are  changing.  In  these  days  of  the  radio  a  new  and 
terrifying  technique  is  required.  The  speaker  no  longer  has  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  applause;  he  doesn’t  know  whether 
his  auditors  are  listening  or  not,  and  is  often  paralyzed  by  the 
fear  that,  in  weariness  or  disgust,  they  may  have  turned  off  their 
machines  and  tuned  in  on  some  monologist  or  decided  that  they 
would  be  at  better  purpose  listening  to  Amos  ’n’  Andy. 

Furthermore,  he  may  not  stop  to  gather  his  thoughts;  he  may 
not  pause,  either  for  effect  or  to  remember  what  he  was  going 
to  say  next.  In  order  to  confine  his  speech  within  certain  narrow 
limits  of  time,  he  has  to  write  it  out  and  read  it.  The  radio  may 
be  a  boon  to  the  candidate  who  is  timid  before  an  audience,  and 
the  amplifier  may  somewhat  ameliorate  the  effect  of  a  feeble 
voice,  but  to  the  real  orator  the  unmagnetic  microphone  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  the  eager  excited  human  throng.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  radio  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  a  speaker 
with  a  message  to  reach  thousands  and  even  millions  of  people, 
and  perhaps  it  may  eventually  have  the  effect  of  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  charm  of  a  cultured  voice  but  to  its  utility 
as  well,  so  that  good  speech  may  no  longer  be  considered  an 
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affectation.  For  oratory,  like  any  other  art,  is  distinction,  and 
distinction  is  rather  apt  to  be  resented  in  a  democracy.  However, 
the  speakers  of  the  future  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  method  adapted 
to  their  subject  and  their  times.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure 
of  one  thing — the  human  race  will  go  on  talking. 


XVII.  PRESCOTT,  MOTLEY,  PARKMAN 

by  Allan  Nevins 


Some  literary  forms  do  not  change  essentially  from  age  to  age ; 

but  history  does,  and  the  alterations  within  the  last  century 
have  been  radical  in  nature  and  comprehensive  in  extent.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  field  of  history  was  in 
some  respects  comparable  to  that  of  geography  at  the  same 
period.  It  contained  vast  unknown  areas,  and  called  for  explora¬ 
tion  by  gifted,  adventurous,  and  wide-ranging  men,  rather  than 
for  minute  study  by  specialists.  It  embodied  tangled  wildernesses, 
dim  mountain-ranges,  and  mighty  streams  of  human  force,  and  it 
appealed  to  writers  of  large  views  and  bold  characters,  to  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  contemporary  Livingstones,  Fremonts,  and  Hum¬ 
boldts.  The  need  was  for  men  who  would  scale  its  uplands  and 
survey  its  valleys,  rather  than  for  the  experts — the  topographers, 
geologists,  meteorologists,  and  others — who  would  examine  it  in 
detail.  Within  a  few  decades  these  specialists,  in  the  form  of 
thousands  of  fact-grubbers  and  monograph-writers,  were  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  field  of  history ;  and  academies  and  learned 
associations  were  collating  their  results.  But  for  a  time  history 
belonged  to  literature  and  not  to  science,  and  in  many  lands 
produced  names — Michelet,  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Macaulay,  Froude 
— which  we  associate  with  a  sweep  and  charm  that  have  largely 
passed  away.  These  men  held,  as  of  necessity,  a  large  and 
romantic  view  of  history.  They  dealt  with  it  objectively,  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  with  narration  and  description  rather  than 
analysis.  They  placed  little  emphasis  on  economic  factors,  ad¬ 
ministration,  constitutional  history,  or  the  inner  springs  of  legis¬ 
lation,  while  they  gave  a  glowing  attention  to  wars,  politics, 
salient  personages,  and  all  the  outer  drama  of  events.  They 
were  read  as  few  historians,  if  any,  in  later  days  can  ever  hope 
to  be. 

In  the  United  States,  which  from  early  colonial  days  had  been 
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fecund  in  annalists  and  memoirists,  this  romantic  school  of  history 
blossomed  forth  at  a  time  when  general  literature  was  still  poor. 
Before  the  Civil  War  it  had  produced  four  writers:  Irving, 
Prescott,  Motley  and  Parkman,  who  carried  historical  composi¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  literary  plane  than  it  is  likely  to  reach  again  in 
this  country  for  generations.  They  gave  history  a  prestige  and 
a  popular  following  now  hard  to  comprehend.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  their  emergence.  New  England  in  particular  had 
produced  a  long  line  of  men  interested  in  historical  fact — men 
like  Thomas  Prince,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and 
Jared  Sparks.  The  same  currents  which  carried  such  Americans 
as  George  Ticknor  and  Longfellow  abroad  to  study  carried  the 
interest  of  cultivated  students  abroad  to  foreign  history.  When¬ 
ever  any  special  phase  of  civilization,  whether  British  Whiggism, 
French  Republicanism,  or  German  autocracy,  reaches  a  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  and  pride,  it  produces  historians  who  celebrate 
its  virtues ;  and  Puritanism  had  now  reached  such  a  pitch.  Pres¬ 
cott,  Motley,  and  Parkman,  all  products  of  New  England  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  united  in  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  the 
Protestant  faith  over  Spanish  and  French  Catholicism.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Prescott,  Motley,  and  Irving  turned  primarily 
to  the  history  of  other  countries  than  their  own.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  American  history  was  too  new  to  offer  scope  for  their 
ambitious  expeditions  into  the  past ;  but  they  carried  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  or  Anglo-American,  spirit  into  all  their  work. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  distinct  a  group  the  three  principal 
literary  historians  compose.  They  were  born  within  a  few  miles 
and  a  few  years  of  one  another:  William  Hickling  Prescott  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1796,  John  Lothrop  Motley  in  Boston  in  1814, 
and  Francis  Parkman  in  1823.  All  three  were  children  of  pros¬ 
perous  and  well-educated  parents.  Prescott  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day,  Motley  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  and  Parkman  the  son  of  a  propertied  minister.  All  three 
added  to  their  inheritance  of  culture  the  best  training  to  be 
found  in  their  section,  graduating  at  Harvard  College.  Most 
important  of  all,  these  three  men  undertook  history  as  a  form 
of  literary  achievement.  They  did  not  write  it  as  an  expression 
of  their  patriotism  or  their  political  predilections,  as  George 
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Bancroft  wrote  his  history  of  the  United  States  upon  the  staff- 
lines  of  filio-pietism  and  Jacksonian  Democracy.  They  did  not 
write  from  love  of  mere  knowledge  and  a  miser-like  addiction  to 
the  accumulation  of  facts,  as  the  industrious  Jared  Sparks  did. 
They  had  of  course  no  such  motive  of  desire  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  as  actuates  most  of  the  monographic  authors  of  to¬ 
day.  They  wished  to  produce  work  which  should  appeal  to  artistic 
tastes,  and  should  bring  certain  definite  types  of  artistry — a 
sense  for  drama,  for  color,  for  narrative  suspense — to  high  ex¬ 
pression. 

Prescott,  as  the  oldest  of  the  group,  was  to  some  extent  a 
leader  whose  example  and  methods  influenced  the  others.  His 
procedure  is  to  be  emphasized  because  it  is  not  often  remembered 
that  he  began  writing  history  when  there  was  no  great  store  of 
excellent  historical  writing,  of  a  truly  modern  character,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Having  completed  his  education,  he  definitely 
settled  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1826  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  as  his  first  theme  and  began  to  collect  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  notes  for  his  task.  This  was  when  Niebuhr  had  just 
published  the  first  volumes  of  his  Roman  History ,  before  Milman 
and  Guizot  had  issued  their  first  works,  and  when  Macaulay  and 
Grote  were  still  far  in  the  future.  Prescott’s  studies  commenced  at 
a  time  when  models  of  the  best  character  were  rare.  Just  what  did 
he  study  as  models?  Gibbon  and  Hume,  beyond  doubt,  for  he  men¬ 
tions  them  in  his  letters ;  with  more  assiduous  attention,  the  books 
of  Roscoe,  who  is  now  only  a  name,  on  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and 
of  Voltaire  on  Charles  XII.  He  was  much  influenced  by  the 
Scottish  historian  William  Robertson,  whose  Charles  the  Fifth 
enjoyed  and  deserved  an  immense  vogue  in  England  and  America 
in  the  days  of  Prescott’s  youth.  Robertson,  indeed,  founded  an 
historical  movement  in  which  Prescott  was  at  first  one  of  numerous 
followers.  It  is  important  to  note  that  for  training  in  historical 
method  Prescott  studied  Mably’s  Essai  sur  VEtude  de  VHistoire, 
a  work  which  emphasized  the  desirability  of  casting  history  in  a 
dramatic  mold.  He  began  his  labors  in  the  face  of  dismaying 
obstacles.  While  in  Harvard  College  one  of  his  eyes  was  acci¬ 
dentally  injured;  after  graduation,  while  he  was  studying  law 
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in  his  father’s  office,  the  uninjured  eye  showed  signs  of  giving 
way;  he  traveled  in  Europe  in  1815-17,  only  to  be  told  by  the 
best  physicians  that  he  would  be  totally  blind  if  he  did  not  guard 
his  health  with  the  utmost  care.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  gathered  his  materials,  the  patience  with 
which  he  labored  for  long  years  without  giving  way  to  the 
American  vice  of  hasty  publication,  and  the  meticulous  care  he 
spent  upon  details,  had  almost  an  heroic  character.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage  in  1820,  living  quietly  in  Boston,  he  subjected  himself  to  a 
long  literary  apprenticeship,  writing  essays  on  literature,  per¬ 
fecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Romance  languages,  and  developing 
his  style. 

Yet  to  some  extent  his  blindness  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  in  dis¬ 
guise.  He  had  inherited  the  Puritan  impulse  to  be  a  practically 
useful  citizen,  to  make  his  mark  in  competitive  fields,  and  to 
acquire  money.  When  his  affliction  forbade  his  entrance  into  the 
law,  he  turned  to  literature  with  a  single-mindedness  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible.  His  blindness  also  saved  him 
from  social  or  civic  distractions.  It  forced  him  to  cultivate  an 
extraordinary  mental  discipline  by  which  he  digested  great  masses 
of  material  without  notes,  and  composed  long  passages  for 
future  dictation ;  ultimately  he  became  able  to  retain  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  the  equivalent  of  sixty  printed  pages,  while  his  writings 
gained  greatly  in  lucidity  and  compression  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  give  mental  completeness  to  every  chapter  before  com¬ 
mitting  it  to  paper.  Travel  weakened  his  eyes,  and  personal 
research  was  impossible.  But  he  had  ample  money  to  hire  assist¬ 
ance,  and  secretaries  and  readers  assisted  him  to  turn  his  nocto- 
graph  notes  into  shape.  His  misfortune  strengthened  his  natural 
bent  toward  a  literary  type  of  history.  He  hated  pedantry,  and 
held  no  exalted  conception  of  the  practical  value  of  history. 
But  he  believed  thoroughly  in  its  esthetic  value,  its  place  as  a 
noble  diversion  of  the  mind,  and  its  power  of  enriching  and  en¬ 
larging  our  conceptions  of  life. 

Prescott’s  works  fall  into  two  main  sections:  the  one  devoted  to 
Spanish  and  the  other  to  Hispanic-American  history.  In  popular 
estimation  and  as  a  contribution  to  literature,  the  two  productions 
on  Spanish  history,  the  F erdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  History 
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of  Philip  II,  are  less  important  than  his  writings  on  New  World 
themes.  The  first-named  book  marked  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
rendering  him  famous  overnight  when  it  was  published  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  in  1837.  The  Philip  II  closed  his  career,  two  volumes 
appearing  in  1855,  and  the  third  occupying  Prescott  till  his 
death  in  1859.  Neither  is  widely  read  to-day.  Yet  they  have  never 
been  completely  superseded,  and  the  historian  Roger  B.  Merri- 
man,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  pays 
tribute  in  the  name  of  the  best  modern  scholarship  to  Prescott’s 
accuracy,  insight,  and  comprehensiveness.  The  reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  attracted  Prescott  both  as  an  untouched  field 
of  research,  and  as  one  of  the  lofty  plateaus  of  history,  abound¬ 
ing  in  interesting  features.  In  that  reign,  the  various  states  of 
Spain  were  brought  under  a  common  sovereignty;  by  the  vigor 
and  aggressiveness  of  the  Spanish  people,  in  the  Old  World  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  conquered,  the  power  of  the  Arabs  was 
humbled,  and  the  Inquisition  was  set  on  foot ;  in  the  New  World, 
America  was  discovered  and  colonization  was  begun.  Prescott 
told  this  many-sided  story  with  a  power  which  made  an  instant 
impression,  offering  a  memorable  picture  of  a  great  age.  In 
England  the  book  encountered  the  warmest  reception  from  such 
qualified  critics  as  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  and  Richard  Ford, 
and  on  the  Continent  its  reception  was  even  warmer. 

It  was  an  auspicious  beginning;  but  Prescott  grew  in  power  as 
an  historian  to  the  end,  and  there  are  critics  who  have  held  that 
Philip  II  is  his  masterpiece.  Here  again  was  a  great  historical 
terrain;  a  dominating  mountain-chain  of  events  and  forces,  which 
sent  its  streams  down  throughout  every  part  of  Europe.  A  history 
of  Philip  II  was  necessarily  a  survey  of  most  of  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  events  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Reformation  was  altering  all  the  opinions  of 
men,  and  the  desperate  wars  of  Spain  with  Turkey,  with  France, 
and  with  Holland  shook  the  continent.  Prescott’s  story  glows 
with  color,  for,  refusing  to  confine  himself  to  political  events,  he 
offers  striking  pictures  of  morals  and  manners,  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  court  pageantry,  and  the  life  of  the  people.  His  attitude 
toward  Philip  and  Spanish  policy  is  far  more  sympathetic  than 
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Motley’s.  Incomplete  as  the  book  is,  it  deserves  more  readers 
than  the  later  generations  have  given  it. 

But  the  reasons  why  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  The  Conquest 
of  Peru  should  have  held  a  far  larger  popular  audience  than  the 
works  on  European  history  are  obvious.  After  all,  we  have  a 
hundred  histories  of  European  wars  and  dynasties,  all  in  certain 
essentials  much  alike;  but  the  romantic  stories  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Aztec  and  Inca  kingdoms  are  unique.  There  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  literary  historian  to  tell  these  stories  once  and  for 
all — and  Prescott  seized  it.  Of  the  two  books,  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico  is  the  longer,  the  more  epic  in  its  subject,  and  the  more 
powerful  in  effect,  though  it  has  faults  which  its  slighter  com¬ 
panion-piece  avoids.  The  theme  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  method 
of  dramatic  narrative  which  Prescott  had  learned  from  Mably. 
The  whole  story,  a  somber  tragedy  lighted  up  by  the  most  daring 
deeds,  is  grouped  about  the  two  heroic  figures  of  Cortez  and 
Montezuma.  From  beginning  to  end  the  canvas  is  painted  in 
colors  such  as  few  historians  dare  to  use  and  few  themes  ever 
justify.  It  is  true  that  these  colors  are  sometimes  too  vivid,  that 
the  splendor  of  the  Aztec  civilization  is  exaggerated,  so  that  the 
sober  archeology  of  later  times  has  toned  down  Prescott’s  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  that  the  hardihood  of  Cortez’s  exploits  is  also  exag¬ 
gerated.  But  it  is  a  prosaic  student  who  would  alter  the  book. 
It  is  too  magnificent  a  panorama  to  be  touched  by  mere  petty 
fault-finding  in  details.  It  opens  with  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
stage-arrangement  in  all  historiography,  an  account  of  Mexico, 
its  people,  its  institutions,  and  its  manners,  at  the  time  of  Cortez’s 
arrival,  which  constitutes  an  extraordinary  feat  in  making  dry 
materials  interesting.  Then  Cortez  enters  the  drama ;  he  lands 
his  little  army  at  Yera  Cruz ;  he  burns  his  boats  behind  him ;  and 
he  begins  the  march  upon  Mexico  City.  In  a  crescendo  of  interest 
the  reader  is  carried  through  the  capture  of  the  capital  to  the 
grand  climax  in  the  death  of  Montezuma. 

It  would  be  more  just  to  call  The  Conquest  of  Peru  a  pendant 
than  a  companion-piece  of  Prescott’s  true  masterpiece.  He  had 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  book  in  his  Mexican  studies,  and 
Pizarro’s  exploits  constituted  an  obvious  and  irresistible  sequel  to 
the  earlier  volume.  Its  composition  was  extarordinarily  rapid. 
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For  once  Prescott,  who  had  to  flog  himself  to  his  desk  as  much 
as  any  historian,  astonished  himself  by  turning  off  ten  or  fifteen 
pages  a  day.  The  final  chapter  was  composed  in  a  gallop  through 
the  woods  at  his  Pepperell  home.  This  story  also  is  dramatic  in 
nature,  centering  about  the  figure  of  Pizarro,  and  it  does  not 
suffer  like  its  predecessor  from  a  slow  decline  of  interest  after 
the  climax  is  reached.  But  in  all  other  respects  it  is  inferior. 
The  study  of  Peruvian  civilization  is  less  elaborate  and  less  daz¬ 
zling;  the  adventures  narrated  lack  unity,  and  were  justly 
characterized  by  Prescott  himself  as  “second-rate — quarrels  of 
banditti  over  their  spoils” ;  and  the  hero  Pizarro  is  decidedly  un¬ 
heroic,  a  mean-spirited,  harsh,  and  repellent  man.  To  thoughtful 
readers  the  book  is  simply  the  record  of  the  inhuman  butchery  and 
robbery  of  a  weak  people  by  their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  not 
even  Prescott’s  art  can  sweeten  the  tale. 

Viewing  Prescott’s  work  as  a  whole,  we  must  classify  him  as  a 
dramatic  rather  than  a  philosophic  historian ;  and  yet  a  dramatic 
historian  who  went  far  toward  meeting  the  modern  scientific  de¬ 
mands  of  history.  He  was  unscientific  in  his  neglect  of  those  parts 
of  the  human  past  which  lack  picturesqueness,  and  in  his  refusal 
to  take  the  lean  with  the  fat ;  but  he  was  scientific  in  his  ex¬ 
haustive  search  for  materials  and  his  honest  and  thorough  use  of 
them.  At  times  he  was  uncritical.  He  accepted  Cortez’s  own 
claims  with  too  little  reservation ;  in  studying  the  governmental 
history  of  Spain  he  showed  what  Mr.  Merriman  calls  a  truly  noble 
inability  to  think  men  capable  of  baser  motives  than  they  avowed. 
He  also  lacked  general  ideas,  avoided  all  the  more  abstract  fields 
of  historical  discussion,  and  showed  no  great  depth  of  insight. 
His  gift  was  for  dealing  vividly  with  concrete  facts,  for  skillful 
synthesis  and  dramatic  arrangement  of  materials,  and  for  a 
gripping  narration  of  incidents  and  events.  He  held  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  an  admirable  style,  supple  and  vigorous,  and  he  de¬ 
veloped  an  enviable  ability  to  work  pointed  and  colorful  quota¬ 
tions  from  original  narratives  into  the  texture  of  his  story.  His 
work  reveals  a  happy  freedom  from  the  grosser  kind  of  preju¬ 
dices  ;  though  he  showed  a  natural  Protestant  dislike  of  Catholic 
ideals,  he  did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  Motley,  and  he  had  no  such 
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political  bias  as  Macaulay  manifested  in  his  Whiggism  or  Ban¬ 
croft  in  his  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

When  we  turn  to  John  Lothrop  Motley  we  encounter  a  lesser 
figure,  and  yet  one  who  was  admirably  fitted  to  furnish  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  Prescott’s  historical  work.  His  personality  contrasted 
in  salient  respects  with  that  of  the  older  writer.  Motley  led  a 
far  more  active,  robust,  and  social  life.  Instead  of  blindness  and 
invalidism,  he  had  superb  physical  vigor.  Instead  of  confinement  to 
Massachusetts,  he  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  contacts.  After 
leaving  Harvard  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  Hanoverian  life  and  manners.  He  formed  here  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  life-long  cordiality  with  Bismarck.  He  naturally  became 
acquainted  with  the  best  German  scholarship  in  the  field  of  history, 
and  read  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  and  Sybel.  But  his  education  was  less 
in  the  classroom  than  behind  post-horses  and  on  shipboard,  for  he 
traveled  widely ;  and  when  he  visited  Rome  he  thought  not  of  re¬ 
search  into  institutions  and  laws  after  the  German  manner,  but 
of  the  living  human  beings  who  had  filled  the  Forum  and  the 
living  waves  of  conquest  that  had  broken  over  the  city  walls.  He 
was  of  a  much  more  joyous  and  exuberant  temperament  than 
Prescott.  His  high  youthful  spirits  broke  out  in  two  novels, 
Morton’s  Hope  and  Merrymount ,  following  which  he  wisely  con¬ 
fessed  himself  a  failure  in  fiction.  In  1811  he  went  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  secretary  of  legation,  but  immediately  returned  to  America 
and  embarked  definitely  upon  a  literary  career.  By  the  middle  of 
the  ’forties  he  had  begun  to  plan  a  great  work  upon  the  history 
of  Holland,  and  after  a  decade  of  sustained  effort  in  both  Europe 
and  America,  he  brought  out  in  1856  his  three  massive  volumes  on 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Like  Prescott’s,  Motley’s  writings  show  an  instinctive  taste  for 
the  dramatic.  As  a  boy  he  possessed  histrionic  tendencies,  making 
miniature  theaters  and  acting  out  his  reading  and  his  own  in¬ 
vented  stories.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  life-like  and  artistic 
expression.  The  vices  and  defects  inseparable  from  the  German 
scientific  method  rolled  off  him  like  rain  from  a  water-proofed 
garment.  Intensely  interested  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  history,  he 
cared  nothing  for  its  dry  bones.  Like  Prescott,  he  was  therefore  a 
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descriptive  and  narrative  writer  concerned  with  objective  fact. 
But  in  his  broad  conception  of  his  subjects  he  was  more  of  a 
philosopher  than  Prescott.  His  history  of  the  Netherlands  was 
meant  to  go  much  beyond  an  eloquent  and  vivid  record  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Dutch  people  against  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  It  was  intended  to  illustrate  some  great  philosophical 
truths.  In  effect,  it  is  a  history  of  all  western  Europe  during  a 
crucial  period — a  history  of  the  concluding  phases  of  the 
Reformation,  of  the  triumph  of  religious  freedom  over  clerical 
absolutism,  and  of  the  emergence  of  Europe  from  the  middle 
ages  into  the  full  light  of  the  modern  world.  It  shows  the  Protes¬ 
tant  movement,  after  many  vicissitudes,  reaching  its  culmination, 
and  the  world  well  launched  upon  a  new  era  in  religion,  politics 
and  society. 

Motley’s  titles,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  The  United 
Netherlands^  though  not  inaccurate,  were  unfortunate.  They  have 
led  many  people  to  think  of  his  works  as  local  history,  when  actu¬ 
ally  he  deals  with  Spain,  France,  and  England  almost  as  fully  as 
with  Holland.  He  presents  Philip  II  and  William  the  Silent  as 
the  two  principal  antagonists  in  a  complex  struggle  in  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  half  dozen  nations  participated.  A 
panorama  of  most  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  unfolded.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  history  we  see  many  elements  of  feudal  civiliza¬ 
tion  still  persisting:  Holland  enchained,  England  weak,  Spain 
gaining  the  sway  over  a  vast  empire ;  pre-Copernican  ideas  of  this 
world  and  medieval  ideas  of  the  next  in  the  ascendancy.  At  the 
close  of  his  history,  we  see  the  modern  lineaments  of  society,  such 
as  town  life,  distinctly  marked ;  science  making  steady  progress ; 
Holland  liberated ;  England,  triumphant  over  the  Armada,  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations;  France  the  political  leader  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  Spain  sinking  into  decay.  The  great  central  event  of 
his  century  and  his  seven  volumes  was  the  triumph  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  northern  Europe.  After  following  Dutch  history  in 
these  volumes  down  to  1609,  he  did  not  plan  to  go  on  with  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  write  the  wars  of  Holland  against 
Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV.  Instead,  his  plan  was  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany,  a  continuation  of 
the  great  religious  struggle. 
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The  first  part  of  Motley’s  history,  the  three  volumes  which  are 
called  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic ,  and  which  have  always 
been  recognized  as  his  best,  met  as  enthusiastic  a  reception  as 
Prescott’s  books.  They  were  warmly  praised  by  the  best  Dutch 
historians  for  their  industry,  conscientiousness,  and  grasp.  British 
scholars,  led  by  Froude,  applauded  them — though  Froude  thought 
Motley  unjust  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  one  can  deny  that  this 
work,  if  not  always  perfectly  accurate  or  fair,  is  a  tremendous 
story  told  with  fascinating  lucidity  and  ease.  It  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  land,  people,  and  civilization  of  Holland  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  some  pages  upon 
Charles  Y,  the  narrative  proper  commences  with  his  abdication 
in  the  year  1555.  Motley  tells  how  Philip  II  took  up  the  reins 
of  government  in  Spain  and  Holland,  how  the  Reformation,  the 
true  cause  of  the  Dutch  revolt,  spread  steadily,  and  how  the 
Inquisition,  which  he  paints  in  too  ghastly  hues,  scattered  oil  on 
the  flames  it  was  meant  to  quench.  From  this  point  the  familiar 
story  proceeds  with  graphic  and  original  detail,  drawn  by  the 
author  from  every  available  archive.  He  traces  the  activities  of 
Egmont,  Horn,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  tells  of  Philip’s  re¬ 
solve  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  describes 
the  popular  storm  aroused  by  his  torturings  and  executions ; 
relates  how  Alva  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands  to  crush  the  re¬ 
volt  ;  narrates  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn  and  their  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  tells  of  the  years  of  war  that  followed,  with  the  heroic 
feats  of  the  Hollanders,  the  defense  of  Haarlem,  the  defeat  of 
Alva’s  fleet  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  other  stirring  events,  till, 
when  freedom  was  in  sight,  William  of  Orange  was  assassinated. 
With  this  calamity  of  1584,  the  first  three  volumes  end. 

It  is  a  magnificent  story,  with  half  Europe  for  a  background 
and  some  of  the  main  forces  of  modern  civilization  hanging  in  the 
balance;  and  it  is  admirably  told,  for  Motley’s  style  had  force 
and  a  dignity  that  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.  Yet  it  is  marred 
by  great  faults.  Motley  was  a  less  thorough  workman  than  Pres¬ 
cott,  and  at  numerous  points  his  narrative  has  been  radically 
corrected  and  improved  upon  by  modern  scholarship.  He  is  too 
fierce  a  partisan,  and  throws  his  scenes  upon  the  canvas  in  too 
lurid  colors.  William  of  Orange  in  his  pages  is  the  perfect  hero ; 
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Alva  and  Philip  are  the  perfect  scoundrels — or  almost  that.  Of 
Philip  he  writes  that  “if  there  are  vices — as  possibly  there  are — 
from  which  he  was  exempt,  it  is  because  it  is  not  permitted  to 
human  nature  to  be  perfect  in  evil.” 

The  four  volumes  of  The  United  Netherlands,  issued  in  1860- 
67,  cover  the  second  great  epoch  in  what  he  expected  to  be  his 
story  of  “the  eighty  years’  war  for  liberty.”  They  begin  with  the 
independence  of  Holland  virtually  achieved,  though  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  extend  from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 
Twelve  Years’  Truce,  or  from  1584  to  1609.  The  first  half  of  the 
work  is  as  much  a  piece  of  English  history  as  of  Dutch.  It  deals 
with  the  period  when  the  alliance  of  England  and  Holland  against 
Spain  was  almost  a  political  union,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  governor  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  the  narrative  culmi¬ 
nates  in  a  stirring  chapter  on  the  defeat  of  the  Great  Armada. 
Motley  never  wrote  anything  better  than  his  account  of  the 
tragic  siege  and  loss  of  Antwerp,  or  his  picture  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1588.  The  second  half  of  The  United 
N etherlands  is  inferior  in  interest.  It  contains  no  events  which 
catch  at  the  heart  like  the  relief  of  Leyden  or  the  inhuman 
massacre  at  Naarden,  and  no  personalities  which  win  our  regard 
as  William  of  Orange  and  Leicester  do.  Still,  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
and  Bloody  Mary  are  there,  and  the  story  comes  to  a  logical 
conclusion  with  the  triumph  of  the  Hollanders  in  1609.  Motley 
carried  the  history  on  for  a  brief  space  with  his  John  of  Barneveld, 
which  is  ostensibly  but  not  actually  a  biography.  It  presents  a 
partial  view  of  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  has 
dramatic  value  in  its  picture  of  the  struggle  between  the  patriot 
martyr,  Barneveld,  and  the  ambitious  soldier,  Maurice  the  Stad- 
holder,  each  determined  to  control  the  new  Dutch  state.  But 
Motley  never  lived  to  complete  his  ambitious  design  by  writing 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  itself.  He  was  drawn  back 
into  our  diplomatic  service,  became  Minister  to  Austria  and  to 
England,  and,  after  some  years  of  ill-health,  died  in  1877. 

Motley’s  work,  like  Prescott’s,  was  thus  left  unfinished.  As  a 
piece  of  historical  tapestry,  it  has  one  superiority  to  Prescott’s 
— its  unity  of  pattern.  Motley’s  books  form  a  complete  series, 
dealing  with  the  very  core  of  one  of  the  great  movements  of 
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civilization.  The  histories  of  the  two  conquests  written  by  Prescott 
are,  by  comparison,  mere  colonizing  episodes,  detached  from  his 
main  labors  on  Spanish  history.  But  in  other  respects  Motley  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  His  strong  prejudices  carry  him  away  and 
make  him  unfair.  Even  Froude,  as  it  has  been  said,  saw  the 
golden  thread  on  the  gown  of  the  Dominican  monk,  but  to  Motley 
the  gown  seemed  wholly  black.  He  was  weaker  in  analytical 
talent  than  Prescott,  and  his  excellence  in  showing  how  events 
happened  is  often  offset  by  his  total  inability  to  show  why.  He 
could  not  deal  with  a  complicated  situation,  as  in  his  chapters 
on  Spanish  diplomacy,  with  the  perfect  lucidity  which  Prescott 
usually  commanded.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  men  love  a  noble 
canvas,  treated  with  sweep,  color,  and  general  correctness,  if  not 
with  perfect  detail,  Motley’s  books  will  continue  to  be  read. 

In  Parkman  we  meet  a  more  remarkable  personality  than  either 
of  his  predecessors,  and  a  man  whose  books  flowed  from  a  richer 
inner  spring.  He  possessed  exceptional  energy,  great  love  of 
activity,  astonishing  tenacity  and  endurance,  and  an  iron  will. 
These  traits  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  physical  defects  as 
harsh  as  those  of  Prescott.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  his  pre¬ 
viously  rugged  health  gave  way,  he  fell  into  a  semi-chronic 
nervous  exhaustion,  complicated  with  arthritis,  and  his  eyes  be¬ 
came  so  delicate  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  open  even  in  a 
dark  room.  But  in  spite  of  these  impediments,  his  dominant 
characteristic  always  seemed  a  vibrant  manliness.  His  books 
breathe  his  naturally  robust  energy  and  love  of  the  outdoors.  He 
was  cast  to  be  a  historian  of  action  and  danger,  of  such  subjects 
as  western  exploration  and  frontier  warfare.  He  was  a  large  man, 
nearly  six  feet  tall,  square  shouldered,  firm-jawed,  and  strongly 
knit.  His  friends  always  wrote  of  him  as  a  person  of  vigorous 
pursuits  rather  than  of  the  study.  “His  whole  carriage  and  ex¬ 
pression,”  states  E.  L.  Godkin,  “was  that  of  a  modest  but  reso¬ 
lute  man,  capable,  spite  of  whatever  drawbacks  and  infirmities, 
of  hard  work  and  the  persistent  prosecution  of  difficult  under¬ 
takings.” 

His  self-imposed  training  was  as  unique  as  his  personality. 
While  still  in  his  ’teens  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  the 
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history  of  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
mastery  of  North  America.  He  realized  that  his  education  was 
not  to  be  sought  wholly  or  even  mainly  in  libraries  and  archives. 
Europe  meant  little  to  him  as  compared  with  what  it  meant  to 
Prescott  and  Motley.  The  forest,  the  lake,  the  wilderness  trail, 
and  the  prairie  were  his  best  school.  Entering  Harvard  in  1840, 
he  began  his  trips  to  the  wilderness  the  following  year,  and  had 
soon  explored  the  wildest  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  country  about  Lakes  George  and  Champlain.  Wherever  he 
went  he  gathered  notes  on  topography,  impressions  of  untamed 
nature,  and  legends  of  frontier  life  and  border  conflict.  In  1845 
he  explored  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Mackinac,  and  in  1846  took  the  trip  of  seventeen  hundred  miles 
which  enabled  him  to  publish  his  first  book,  The  California  and 
Oregon  Trail.  Thus  within  a  few  years  he  had  seen  most  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Maine  to  the  Rockies,  had 
visited  the  principal  localities  connected  with  his  theme,  had 
gathered  a  variety  of  local  data,  and  had  completed  an  indis¬ 
pensable  first-hand  preparation.  It  should  be  added  that  he 
had  cultivated  his  naturally  keen  zest  for  wild  landscapes,  changes 
of  weather  and  season,  and  the  life  of  bird  and  beast.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  his  observation  was  shown  in  The  Oregon  Trail ,  still  one 
of  the  best  books  of  North  American  adventure  ever  written. 
An  unspoiled  forest  or  lake  pleased  him  better  than  the  grandest 
scenes  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  Italy  he  wrote:  “All  here  is  like  a 
finished  picture ;  even  the  wildest  rocks  seem  softened  in  the  air 
of  Italy.  Give  me  Lake  George,  and  the  smell  of  the  pine  and  fir.” 

Such  a  man  was  sure  to  complete  his  work;  Prescott  and 
Motley  left  theirs  unfinished,  but  before  Parkman  died  in  1893 
he  had,  by  publishing  eight  different  books  in  eleven  volumes, 
wrought  every  part  of  his  broad  design.  The  undertaking  occu¬ 
pied  him  during  more  than  forty  years,  for  he  had  begun  com¬ 
posing  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  in  1848.  The  first  volume 
in  the  sequence,  when  they  are  properly  arranged,  is  the  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World.  This  is  followed  by  The  Jesuits  in 
North  America ,  and  by  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West ,  which  complete  the  story  of  exploration  and  missionary 
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enterprise.  Then  come  The  Old  Regime  In  Canada ,  and  Count 
Frontenac  and  New  France which  are  concerned  principally  with 
the  administration  and  internal  development  of  the  French  posses¬ 
sions,  but  which  also  begin  the  story  of  conflict  with  the  English 
in  King  William’s  War.  In  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  the  tale 
is  carried  forward  from  1700  to  1748,  with  a  spirited  narrative  of 
Queen  Anne’s  War  and  King  George’s  War;  and  in  the  two 
volumes  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  we  reach  the  masterpiece  of  the 
whole  series.  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac ,  though  the  first  written, 
furnishes  a  not  very  important  crown  to  the  entire  design.  Each 
of  these  volumes,  written  painfully  but  with  increasing  zest  and 
energy,  has  been  proof  against  time  and  the  best  critical  scholar¬ 
ships.  Of  course  much  has  been  added  and  something  subtracted. 
The  story  of  the  French  explorations  has  been  filled  in ;  such  epi¬ 
sodes  as  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  have  been  told  in  greater  detail ; 
and  the  account  of  Braddock’s  defeat  has  been  radically  cor¬ 
rected.  But  Parkman’s  search  for  material  was  so  painstaking,  his 
use  of  it  was  so  careful,  and  the  alembic  of  his  style  is  so  magical, 
that  his  books  have  proved  and  doubtless  will  prove  perdurable. 

If  in  Prescott  we  are  impressed  by  color,  and  in  Motley  by 
eloquence,  in  Parkman  the  abiding  impression  is  of  vividness. 
Again  and  again  he  gives  the  reader  the  sense  of  having  all  but 
watched  his  scenes  unfold.  His  powers  of  inward  visualization 
were  apparently  stimulated  by  his  physical  blindness,  which 
compelled  him,  listening  to  books  and  documents  with  eyes  shut, 
to  form  a  distinct  mental  impression  of  his  subject.  Whereas 
Prescott  and  Motley  saw  history  as  drama,  Parkman  saw  it  as  a 
series  of  pictures.  His  greatest  gift  lay  in  description,  and  his 
inspiration  was  particularly  fine  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  wild 
natural  background.  In  these  eleven  volumes  we  constantly  have 
a  sense  of  the  great  shaggy  continent  as  a  setting  for  the  conflict 
of  races  and  religions ;  while  in  reading  of  a  specific  scene,  such 
as  La  Salle  on  the  Mississippi,  or  Father  Jogues  penetrating  the 
New  York  wilderness,  or  Robert  Rogers  stealing  through  the 
snowy  forest  to  a  surprise  attack,  Parkman’s  sense  for  form, 
color,  and  noise  re-creates  everything  before  us.  He  sometimes  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Michelet’s  famous  remark. 
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The  Frenchman  once  said  that  history  is  not  narration,  as 
Thierry  thought,  nor  analysis,  as  Guizot  thought ;  “it  is  resur¬ 
rection.” 

His  attitude  toward  his  materials  was  that  of  a  romantic  artist 
whose  natural  exuberance  was  held  in  check  by  a  grimly  powerful 
Puritan  conscience.  His  first  historical  book,  The  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac ,  showed  more  of  his  unfettered  bent  than  the  subsequent 
works,  and  was  later  condemned  by  him  (with  some  justice)  as 
turgid  and  rhetorical.  Much  might  be  said  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  Indian.  Cooper  was  one  of  his  favorite  authors ;  it  is  clear 
from  a  hundred  pages  that  he  would  have  liked  to  romanticize  the 
savage.  But  he  resisted  the  temptation,  and,  aided  by  his  brief 
residence  with  the  Sioux,  gave  so  cool  and  objective  a  portrait  of 
the  Indian  that  it  has  been  criticized  by  philanthropic  persons  as 
lacking  S3^mpathy.  He  regarded  them  as  survivors  of  the  stone 
age,  and  while  not  slighting  their  better  characteristics,  did  not 
conceal  their  squalor,  ignorance,  and  vengefulness.  Any  practical 
frontiersman  of  the  time  would  have  endorsed  Parkman’s  attitude. 
In  his  treatment  of  wild  scenes  there  is  the  same  natural  romanti¬ 
cism  curbed  by  dutiful  restraint.  His  bent  was  toward  bold  and 
striking  effects;  yet  he  could  be  minutely  realistic  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  places,  and  he  mastered  enough  geology  and  botany  to 
give  cold  scientific  accuracy  to  his  observations.  This  “passionate 
Puritan,”  as  his  daughter  called  him,  described  the  whole  triple 
conflict  of  Indian,  Frenchman,  and  Briton  under  the  same  double 
impulse:  delight  in  the  romance  of  it  all,  held  in  leash  by  a  cool 
scientific  interest  in  analyzing  the  defects  of  French  institutions 
(notably  in  The  Old  Regime )  and  showing  how  Anglo-Saxon  prac¬ 
ticality  and  democracy  overthrew  them. 

The  work  of  course  has  its  faults.  Because  the  volumes  were 
written  as  separate  studies,  they  do  not  dovetail  perfectly.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  author,  in  introducing  each  subject,  to  indulge 
in  unfortunate  repetitions.  Since  the  books  are  independent  units, 
Parkman  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  bring  into  each  of  them 
more  detail,  a  freer  play  of  incident,  and  numerous  descriptive 
passages  of  a  lively  kind,  such  as  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  large-scale  history.  The  effect  in  individual  volumes  is 
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often  charming,  but  one  who  reads  all  the  volumes  consecutively 
will  be  impressed  with  a  certain  diffuseness.  Some  of  the  links 
in  the  series,  moreover,  are  much  weaker  than  others.  The  Half 
Century  of  Conflict ,  for  example,  is  far  less  interesting  than  its 
predecessors  or  successors,  and  wears  at  times  the  aspect  of  a 
volume  simply  thrown  in  to  complete  the  chain.  Parkman’s  Protes¬ 
tantism  must  appear  to  some  tastes  too  aggressive,  and  his  im¬ 
plicit  belief  that  the  defeat  of  French  Catholicism  was  nothing  less 
than  the  salvation  of  North  America  is  over-emphasized.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  betrays  the  fact  that  he  was  a  natural 
aristocrat,  that  he  sympathized  with  many  features  of  the  old 
regime,  and  that  he  liked  royal  institutions  rather  better  than 
those  of  a  democracy.  His  flair  for  romance,  his  delight  in  the 
picturesque,  and  his  genius  for  brilliant  surface-painting,  disable 
him  for  writing  analytic  history  or  for  searching  out  the  subtleties 
that  lie  far  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  when  all  reservations  are 
made,  his  fascinating  series  is  the  best  piece  of  history  ever  written 
in  America,  and  one  of  the  best  ever  written  anywhere  in  the  world. 

These  three  literary  historians  stand  almost  alone.  To  be  sure, 
George  Bancroft’s  labors  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States  in  1834,  steadily 
prosecuted  the  undertaking,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest 
living  historian  in  the  country.  He  completed  his  history,  down 
to  1789,  in  twelve  volumes,  the  last  of  them  issued  in  1882.  Yet 
he  was  not  in  his  grave  before  it  was  being  superseded,  and  it  is 
now  disdained  as  out-of-date,  misleading,  and  difficult  to  read. 
Bancroft’s  will  long  be  a  notable  name — but  he  is  only  a  name. 
Irving’s  historical  works  were  drenched  with  his  stylistic  charm, 
and  his  full-length  lives  of  Columbus  and  George  Washington  were 
worthy  of  his  fine  talents.  But  a  historian  must  devote  his  life  to 
his  craft,  and  Irving  frankly  remained  an  amateur,  who  gently 
cultivated  certain  areas  of  the  past  while  Motley  and  Prescott 
plowed  deeply  and  earnestly  in  them.  After  the  Civil  War  new 
historians  arose.  But  they  were  trained  in  a  different  school; 
their  aims  were  primarily  factual  and  scientific  instead  of  lit¬ 
erary,  and  among  them  all  Henry  Adams  was  the  only  writer 
whose  literary  gifts  kept  his  work  steadily  at  the  point  of  real 
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distinction.  The  three  men  who  wrote  the  histories  of  the  Spanish 
Conquests,  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  of  France  and  England 
in  the  New  World  still  loom  up  with  undiminished  stature.  To  the 
hosts  of  monographists  and  specialists  of  the  present  day  they 
represent,  unfortunately,  an  antiquated  fashion;  but  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  their  fashion  will  return. 


XVIII.  LINCOLN 


by  Allen  Sinclair  Will 

In  a  small  sheaf  of  his  public  addresses,  barely  enough  to  fill 
the  pages  of  one  of  the  thinnest  of  books,  and  in  a  still  smaller 
selection  from  his  many  letters,  Abraham  Lincoln  attained  what 
was  perhaps  his  inmost  desire — to  become  a  master  artificer  of 
words.  Although  he  was  not  profound  in  thought  or  original  in 
ideas  as  writer  or  speaker,  yet  as  an  architect  of  emotions  built 
up  by  the  use  of  words  he  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by 
any  other  man  of  American  stock.  He  is  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  few  who,  by  the  exercise  of  special  gifts,  have  voiced 
the  thoughts  of  inarticulate  multitudes. 

In  the  din  and  fury  of  fratricidal  war  many  of  his  more  artistic 
impulses  seemed  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  action  and  decision  in 
which  he  was  tossed  about.  Yet  at  a  distant  day  the  civil  conflict 
which  rent  the  United  States  with  tremendous  violence  in  1861- 
65  will  pass,  perhaps,  into  the  classification  of  a  minor  event  in 
universal  history.  Then  Lincoln  may  retain  a  place  on  the  select 
roll  of  those  whose  utterances  are  remembered  as  possessing 
nobility,  independent  of  time  and  place.  The  world  seems  already 
to  have  accepted  him  as  a  contributor  to  its  permanent  literary 
treasury. 

The  passages  in  which  he  attained  a  sublimity  of  expression 
which  was  purely  literary  are  not  so  small  in  bulk  as  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  on  the  ground  of  being  fragmentary.  The  value  of  his 
contribution  of  this  kind  rests  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  his 
second  inaugural  address,  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  his  first  in¬ 
augural,  his  Springfield  speech,  his  Bloomington  speech,  his  Peoria 
speech,  and  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Bixby  and  Horace  Greeley. 
Apart  from  rare  sentences  interspersed  among  his  other  writings 
and  a  few  aphorisms  which  he  really  spoke  or  wrote,  besides  some 
wrongly  attributed  to  him,  these  alone  can  be  included  in  any 

collection  which  represents  his  power  of  expression  at  or  near  its 
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peak.  Some  others,  such  as  his  brief  farewell  to  his  neighbors  in 
Springfield,  possess  merit  of  a  minor  sort. 

An  impression  that  he  spoke  or  wrote  habitually  like  an  Olym¬ 
pian  is  far  from  the  truth.  It  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  lair,  the  declamatory  “exercise”  with  pedagogical  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  primary  schoolroom,  in  which  many  Americans  have 
had  their  historical  judgments  poisoned.  In  these  juvenile  festivals 
of  exaggeration  and  distortion,  ill-informed  guides  of  the  mass 
mind  have  allowed  hero-worship  and  loose  sentimentality  to  be 
elevated  into  the  role  of  virtues.  Most  of  Lincoln’s  speeches  and 
other  writings,  which  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes,  are 
commonplace. 

Although  aside  from  his  letters,  which  in  themselves  are  too 
scant  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  a  reputation,  Lincoln’s  liter¬ 
ary  productiveness  was  entirely  in  the  field  of  forensics,  its  for¬ 
ensic  character  applies  only  to  form,  so  far  as  the  greater  passages 
are  concerned.  The  hortatory  element  in  his  speeches,  while  nearly 
always  clear  and  sometimes  genuinely  cogent,  was  never  powerful 
in  any  sense  which  would  imply  supreme  merit.  His  greatest  effort 
of  that  kind  was  his  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  1860  when  he 
succeeded  by  means  of  a  strongly  knit  argument  in  making  an 
impression  on  eastern  opinion.  Few  now  read  it  because  it  was 
lacking  in  the  necromancy  of  language  which  entitles  some  of  his 
other  utterances  to  preferential  repute.  His  speeches  were  the 
medium  for  his  giving  forth  of  something  distinct  from  oratory. 

It  was  in  the  domain  of  universal  emotion,  that  greater  spiritual 
realm  which  is  the  habitation  of  poetry,  that  Lincoln  found  those 
majestic  words  which,  as  Richard  Watson  Gilder  wrote,  affect  the 
soul  “like  noble  music.”  The  expression  of  this  emotion,  a  thing 
apart  from  the  main  structure  of  logic  and  pleading  in  a  forensic 
discourse,  formed  the  whole  body  of  the  short  Gettysburg  address, 
which  was,  in  essence,  poetry  rather  than  oratory.  An  ingenious 
commentator  has  arranged  it  in  verse  form,  and  the  meter  is 
superior  to  that  of  Sandburg  and  some  of  the  other  moderns.  The 
same  elevated  expression  of  the  better  primal  impulses  of  courage, 
steadfastness  and  resignation  to  the  outcome  of  events  formed 
much  of  the  body  of  the  second  inaugural  address.  In  Lincoln’s 
other  principal  speeches  it  constitutes  a  smaller  portion,  but 
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nevertheless  the  enduring  portion.  All  of  these  deliverances,  in¬ 
cluding  his  two  best-known  letters,  were  struck  off  for  use  on 
occasions  when  he  was  moved  by  special  circumstances  to  heights 
of  inspiration,  as  a  poet  might  be  moved. 

To  class  them  as  oratory,  or  Lincoln  as  predominantly  an 
orator,  would  be  to  take  them  down  from  the  eminence  where  they 
now  seem  secure.  He  was  not  a  great  orator  as  that  term  has  been 
interpreted  during  all  the  generations  since  Pericles.  The  in¬ 
dispensable  quality  of  oratory,  as  of  acting,  is  delivery  for  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  which  Demosthenes  considered  all  important. 
Lincoln’s  delivery  was  inferior  and  usually  he  did  not  sway  his 
audiences  to  any  great  extent,  although  he  has  swayed  posterity. 
He  is  not  to  be  compared  as  an  orator  to  Patrick  Henry,  whom 
he  admired  greatly,  or  to  Webster. 

He  had  a  thin,  high-pitched  voice,  which  seemed  almost  absurd 
when  emanating  from  a  man  of  uncommon  tallness.  His  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  not  always  correct,  being  strongly  tinged  with 
Kentuckian  peculiarities.  In  beginning  a  speech  he  appeared 
awkward,  embarrassed  and  slow.  His  gestures  were  unimpressive. 
His  dress  was  careless  and  he  appeared  in  shirt  sleeves  when  he 
spoke  to  the  Springfield  convention  which  indorsed  him  for  United 
States  Senator,  as  well  as  on  the  occasions  of  some  other  addresses. 

Douglas,  now  remembered  because  he  was  Lincoln’s  Illinois 
opponent  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  was  his  superior  both 
as  an  orator  in  the  usual  sense  and  as  a  ready,  effective  and 
polished  debater.  A  reading  of  their  speeches  in  the  senatorship 
contest  will  show  that  he  out-maneuvered  Lincoln  in  the  duel  of 
argument  and  public  appeal.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
assertion  that  Lincoln  in  1858  was  really  playing  for  a  stake  in 
1860,  willing  to  accept  temporary  defeat.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
statements  about  him  resting  on  a  frail  foundation  or  none  at 
all,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  impute  to  him  a  far-sighted  wis¬ 
dom  to  which  he  was  too  reasonable  to  pretend.  He  said :  “I  claim 
not  to  have  controlled  events  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me.” 

When  the  entire  career  of  Lincoln  comes  to  be  examined  for 
permanent  valuation,  his  literary  sublimity,  though  reached  only 
rarely,  will  be  estimated  in  its  relation  to  the  other  imponderables 
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which  go  to  make  up  a  great  reputation.  He  did  not  take  rank 
as  a  leader  of  the  Bar,  even  in  pioneer  Illinois.  As  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  he  was  looked  on  chiefly  as  a  politician  and  in 
Congress  he  attracted  no  attention.  Elected  President  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  division  among  his  opponents,  he  misjudged  the  situation 
in  1861  and  declared  in  Cleveland  less  than  a  month  before  his 
inauguration :  “This  crisis  is  all  artificial.  .  .  .  Let  it  alone  and 
it  will  go  down  of  itself.”  His  management  of  the  war  when  it 
did  come,  if  repeated  in  these  days,  when  efficiency  is  exalted, 
would  provoke  even  more  criticism  than  it  caused  then,  and  that 
was  a  great  deal. 

Beveridge,  his  only  eminently  competent  biographer  who  con¬ 
fronted  the  task  of  understanding  his  life  without  being  affected 
by  tradition  or  prejudice,  wrote  that  “above  anything  else  Lin¬ 
coln  was  by  nature  a  literary  artist.”  This  is  not  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  any  part  of  his  character  or  record,  though  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  widespread  view  that  he  was,  somehow,  unlettered. 
The  subject  of  his  education  and  reading,  the  background  for 
his  acquirement  of  facility  in  the  use  of  words,  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
examination  in  view  of  the  myths  about  it  which  have  been 
circulated. 

The  fact  that  the  total  of  his  attendance  at  school  covered  only 
a  year  must  not  be  viewed  according  to  the  standards  of  a  day 
of  compulsory  education,  when  college  degrees  rank  high  in  the 
quantitative  national  output.  Many  other  sons  of  Western 
pioneers  in  those  times  who  rose  to  distinction  had  no  more  or 
even  less  schooling  than  he.  In  order  to  understand  what  he  de¬ 
rived  from  that  early  training  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
that  his  primary  education  was  much  more  than  what  would 
now  be  called  first  grade  instruction  given  continuously  in  a 
single  year  at  the  average  age  of  six.  He  attended  two  different 
schools  in  Kentucky  when  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  one  in 
Indiana  when  he  was  nine  and  another  in  the  same  state  when  he 
was  fourteen  or  fifteen.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  could  read 
with  ease,  had  acquired  the  clear  penmanship  made  familiar  later 
in  his  presidential  manuscripts  and  excelled  in  spelling.  He  had 
studied  arithmetic,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  geography  and 
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wrote  compositions  in  both  prose  and  verse  that  showed  a  fair 
degree  of  finish  for  a  lad  of  his  age. 

Lincoln’s  early  educational  deficiencies,  it  appears,  were  due 
to  the  fewness  of  schools  in  the  frontier  country  where  he  lived 
rather  than  to  his  poverty,  which  has  been  magnified  into  an  epic. 
The  family  always  had  enough  to  eat  and  wear,  which  was  more 
than  a  good  many  in  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  of  that  day  had. 
His  diligence  was  above  the  average,  but  Beveridge  dismisses  the 
“pleasing  fiction  of  midnight  study  by  a  log  fire.”  He  usually 
had  paper  on  which  to  write  and  did  not  use  the  fire  shovel  for 
a  slate,  as  tradition  has  it,  although  sometimes  he  wrote  or 
“ciphered”  on  planks  when  paper  was  not  available  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  communities  in  which  he  lived. 

Another  fiction  is  that  the  only  books  to  which  he  had  access 
in  boyhood  were  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  The  Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress  and  that  these  formed  the  basis  of  his  literary  style.  Even  a 
casual  examination  of  his  writing  will  show  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  His  father  did  not  have  a  Bible  until  he  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  old  and  his  stepmother  recorded  that  the  boy  read  it  some 
“but  not  as  much  as  said.”  According  to  the  same  authority,  he 
read  or  studied  little  at  night.  The  family  had  a  copy  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress which  he  read,  but  not  Shakespeare,  whose 
works  he  was  to  explore  ardently  only  after  reaching  maturity. 
In  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  he  read  also  Robinson  Crusoe , 
Sindbad  the  Sailor ,  and  AE sop's  Fables. 

Beading  became  his  passion  and  continued  to  be  such  for 
many  years.  Among  other  books  with  which  he  became  familiar 
early  were  Weems’s  biographies  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
Bailey’s  Etymological  Dictionary  and  Grimshaw’s  one-volume 
History  of  the  United  States.  While  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New 
Salem,  Ill.,  he  read  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire ,  Rollin’s  Ancient  History ,  Burns,  Byron  and  works  of 
biography.  These  were  followed  by  excursions  into  Paine,  Volney 
and  Voltaire.  His  subsequent  range  included  Milton,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Walt  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  Hood, 
Butler’s  Analogy  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

While  traveling  the  Illinois  circuit  as  a  lawyer  he  studied 
algebra,  geometry  and  Latin  and  when  serving  in  Congress  he 
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studied  astronomy.  He  was  not  fond  of  novels  and  once  said  that 
he  had  started  to  read  Ivanhoe  but  did  not  finish  it.  Herndon, 
his  law  partner  and  biographer,  records  that  he  read  “all  the 
leading  histories  of  the  slavery  movement  and  other  works  which 
treated  on  that  subject.”  His  Cooper  Union  speech  attests  the 
fullness  of  his  historical  study  of  slavery. 

It  was  one  of  the  contradictions  of  Lincoln’s  nature  that  he  was 
fond  of  reading  what  he  called  “little  sad  songs”  and  also  works 
of  broad  or  boisterous  humor.  He  called  Holmes’s  “The  Last 
Leaf”  inexpressibly  touching.  His  predilection  for  the  poem  of 
William  Knox  commonly  entitled  “Immortality,”  in  which  is  the 
line  “Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud”  is  well  known. 
He  could  repeat  verbatim  this  poem  and  passages  from  many 
others. 

With  a  background  of  extensive  and  thoughtful  reading,  there 
is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  fact  that  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
White  House  he  had  acquired  a  capacity  for  finished  literary 
production  and  for  discriminatory  appreciation  of  literature. 
General  Viele  wrote  that  “he  would  sit,  for  hours  .  .  .  repeating 
the  finest  passages  of  Shakespeare’s  best  plays,  page  after  page 
of  Browning  and  whole  cantos  of  Byron.”  This  statement  has  the 
flavor  of  excess,  but  there  is  evidence  in  records  of  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  actors  who  visited  him  when  he  was  President  that  he 
could  repeat  portions  of  Shakespeare  and  give  his  own  views  of 
their  histrionic  importance. 

It  is  true  that  Lincoln  wrote  nothing  that  was  scholarly,  un¬ 
less  his  display  of  familiarity  with  American  history  be  excepted, 
and  in  his  speeches  he  quoted  little  from  the  works  of  authors, 
although  it  was  more  the  custom  to  do  so  in  his  time  than  it  is 
now.  His  quotations  from  the  Bible  were  not  numerous,  when  the 
mass  of  what  he  wrote  is  considered,  although  the  sentence  which 
has  given  the  title  to  one  of  his  most  famous  deliverances,  the 
“House  Divided”  speech,  is  from  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Mark. 
He  used  the  name  of  God  in  some  of  his  greatest  speeches  and 
expressed  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence,  which  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Lamon,  thought  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wished 
to  be  in  attunement  with  the  sentiments  of  religious  people  who 
were  supporting  him  in  the  extirpation  of  what  they  called  the 
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“nation’s  sin.”  Lincoln  was  not  an  adherent  of  formal  religion 
and  such  religion  as  is  expressed  in  his  speeches  may  be  considered 
benevolent  Deism. 

An  examination  of  his  literary  style  as  revealed  in  his  greatest 
utterances  will  show  some  definite  characteristics.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  clearly  original,  but  this  originality  was  in  a  witchery 
of  words  rather  than  in  ideas,  in  expression  rather  than  thought. 
He  was  a  master  of  phrasing,  which  is  enough  to  make  his  place 
secure,  and  some  of  his  phrasing  is  extraordinarily  beautiful.  One 
might  speak  of  his  best  sentences  as  the  orchestration  of  ideas 
rather  than  the  production  or  deliverance  of  ideas  which  carried 
intrinsic  power. 

Words,  to  Lincoln,  seemed  almost  endowed  with  life.  In  com¬ 
posing  anything  important,  he  selected  them  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion,  sometimes  repeating  them  aloud  to  test  their  effect.  Com¬ 
menting  on  a  telegram,  he  deplored  “the  meagerness  of  adjectives 
to  express  the  different  degrees  of  feeling  and  action.”  Herndon 
relates  that  he  was  often  perplexed  to  discover  the  right  word  to 
use  in  a  particular  instance.  Carl  Schurz  said  of  the  second  in¬ 
augural:  “America  has  never  had  a  President  who  found  such 
words  in  the  depths  of  his  heart.” 

Lincoln  undoubtedly  had  aspirations  to  literary  authorship, 
although  he  probably  felt  that  these  would  always  remain  un¬ 
satisfied.  In  a  letter  written  in  1846,  he  said  of  a  poem,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  preserved,  that  “I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  and 
go  in  debt  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think  that  is.” 
Charles  Sumner  recorded  that  he  said  of  the  humorous  works  of 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (David  R.  Locke)  :  “For  the  genius  to  write 
these  things  I  would  gladly  give  up  my  office.” 

In  the  second  inaugural,  Lincoln  exhibited  at  its  best  his 
capacity  for  the  delicate,  almost  tenderly  solicitous  selection  of 
words  and  their  effective  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  spoken  or 
written  in  any  language  has  exceeded  that  speech  as  a  specimen  of 
the  highest  art  of  expression.  It  must  be  appraised  as  a  literary 
product  only,  since  analysis  will  show  that  it  had  no  other  sig¬ 
nificance  than  as  the  execution  of  a  political  formality.  There  is 
in  it  no  new  information,  no  declaration  or  proposal  beyond  what 
was  generally  known  before,  no  political  meaning,  no  idea  that  is 
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not  as  old  as  the  institution  of  government  itself.  Lincoln  saw  that 
the  Confederacy  was  crumbling  and  wished  to  reserve  declarations 
of  policy.  The  address  appears  empty  when  compared  with  vibrant 
passages  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  such  as:  “We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,”  etc.  Reduced  to  actual 
meaning,  it  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  words,  as  follows : 

There  is  “little  that  is  new”  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
nation  in  the  inaugural  address.  The  “progress  of  our  arms” 
is  well  known.  Neither  North  nor  South  expected  the  war,  but 
it  came.  If  negro  slavery  is  to  end  as  a  result,  it  will  be  in  the 
Providence  of  God.  Let  us  have  charity  for  all  and  finish  the 
war. 

Reduced  still  further,  dispensing  with  nothing  essential  to  the 
substance  of  the  meaning,  it  might  read: 

We  shall  go  ahead  with  the  war,  believing  that  Providence 
will  control  the  issue.  Let  us  be  charitable  to  our  opponents. 

The  exhortation  to  charity  was  important  as  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  deeds,  rather  than  words.  Other  than  this  the  address 
seems  to  leave  no  residue,  as  every  one  knew  that  the  war  would  be 
continued.  It  is  plain  from  history  that  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
Congress,  whose  audacious  leaders  were  then  preparing  to  relegate 
Lincoln  to  a  position  of  insignificance,  while  they  proceeded  to 
become  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  about-to-be  deceased 
revolutionary  government.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  tired  millions 
of  the  North,  who  hoped  that  the  war  would  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  was  no  effect  on  the  South,  which  moved  grimly 
onward  to  Appomattox. 

But  as  a  piece  of  poetic  expression  in  the  form  of  prose  the 
second  inaugural  survives  to  touch  with  flame  the  imaginations  of 
new  generations.  It  was  replete  with  phrase  making,  as  the  con¬ 
cluding  passages,  quoted  countless  times  since,  show : 

“Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman’s  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every 
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drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  }^ears  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said  that  ‘the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.’ 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 

Here  virtually  every  word  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  a 
magician  of  literary  effect.  Emotions  crowd  the  mind  when  it  is 
read.  This  effect  may  be  disconnected  from  an  error  of  fact  in  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  woven  sentences.  “Every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash,”  as  Lincoln  meant  it,  had  been  more  than 
“paid,”  in  all  probability,  by  the  crimson  effusion  in  1861  at 
Bull  Run  and  he  was  speaking  nearly  four  years  after  that  battle. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  literary  judgment,  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  accepted  canons  of  the  craft,  seems  a 
zephyr  to  be  dissipated  by  the  gust  of  public  opinion.  The  Gettys¬ 
burg  address  of  Lincoln  contributes  one  of  these  instances.  Its 
vogue  is  immeasurably  above  that  of  any  of  his  other  utterances. 
Schoolboys  recite  it,  disciples  of  the  branch  of  instruction  called 
“public  speaking”  repeat  it  with  a  perfection  of  machine  gestur¬ 
ing,  politicians  roar  it  from  the  hustings  when  it  suits  their  pur¬ 
poses.  Men  who  rank  according  to  the  standards  of  their  time  as 
statesmen  and  practitioners  of  the  forensic  cult  proclaim  their 
acceptance  of  it  as  a  model  of  that  to  which  they  aspire.  Lord 
Curzon,  in  an  address  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1913, 
pronounced  it  the  masterpiece  of  modern  English  eloquence. 
Charnwood,  a  biographer  of  Lincoln  who  saw  through  English 
eyes,  rated  it  as  a  classic  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  language 
is  spoken. 

All  of  this  would  have  overcome  Lincoln  with  surprise  if  he 
could  have  sensed  it  in  1863,  when  he  delivered  the  address.  He 
had  been  expected  only  to  “say  a  few  words,”  the  imperious  de¬ 
mand  which  conventionality  in  this  country  often  imposes  upon 
public  officers  of  eminent  station,  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery 
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for  soldiers  at  Gettysburg  which  had  been  provided  by  joint  action 
of  some  of  the  Governors  of  States  following  the  slaughter  on 
the  battlefield  there.  Edward  Everett,  orator  and  scholar,  de¬ 
livered  the  main  oration.  He  spoke  for  two  hours  and  when  at 
last  the  crowd,  intoxicated  with  his  verbal  entertainment,  saw 
him  take  his  seat,  Lincoln  arose.  He  uttered  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  words  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  shuffling  of  the 
feet  of  some  of  the  departing  populace,  which  had  seen  and  heard 
the  main  part  of  the  proceedings  and  whose  zest  had  diminished. 

Lincoln  lacked  assurance  on  this  occasion,  as  he  often  did.  He 
had  made  several  drafts  of  what  he  was  to  say,  which  did  not 
satisfy  him.  Speaking  to  the  unresponsive  crowd,  he  ended  quickly. 
The  audience  went  home  satisfied  that  it  had  heard  Everett  and 
had  seen  Lincoln,  who  had  uttered  a  few  words  in  a  piping  voice 
to  which  no  one  paid  particular  heed. 

Lamon,  who  presided  at  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies,  wrote 
that  Lincoln  called  the  speech  a  “flat  failure.”  He  was  regretful 
because  “the  speech  fell  on  the  crowd  like  a  wet  blanket”  and 
he  told  Lamon:  “I  am  depressed  about  it.  I  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  it  with  more  care.” 

This  was  the  address  that  seems  destined  for  classification  in 
the  general  estimation  of  people  everywhere  as  Lincoln’s  master¬ 
piece.  It  contains  structural  defects  that  are  plain  and  is  devoid 
of  originality  or  dynamic  thinking.  Yet  if  it  is  read  or  spoken 
for  its  mass  effect,  if  one  be  not  too  meticulous  in  contemplating 
the  details  which  contribute  to  that  effect,  it  has  the  sonorous 
splendor  of  an  organ  giving  out  the  tones  of  a  super-symphony 
of  mankind  in  extremis. 

It  was  not  deemed  a  masterpiece  until  after  Lincoln  was  dead, 
canonized  by  a  madman’s  act.  The  war  went  on,  inept  generals 
were  outmaneuvered,  the  Gettysburg  address  was  all  but  forgotten. 
Even  the  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  the  apologetic  biographer  of 
Lincoln,  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  “it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  .  .  .  the  nation  held  any  such  view  of  the  beauty  of 
Lincoln’s  writings  as  now  obtains.” 

Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  present  valuation  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  address  is  that  it  contains  the  easily  remembered  phrase 
“government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.”  This  is 
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a  slogan,  one  of  the  kind  dear  to  the  American  heart.  Americans 
seem  to  value  more  than  other  people  crisp,  condensed,  graphic 
expressions  of  a  cause,  an  opinion  or  a  state  of  mind.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  might  have  failed  without  the  magic  of  “No  taxation  without 
representation”  and  the  War  of  1812  without  “Free  Trade  and 
sailors’  rights.”  In  a  later  conflict,  the  public  sensibilities  were 
thrilled  by  “A  war  to  end  war”  and  “Make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  The  power  of  expression  in  “government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people”  is  undoubted. 

Yet  the  phrase  was  not  original  with  Lincoln,  though  he  is 
credited  with  originating  it.  Theodore  Parker  in  the  same  genera¬ 
tion  had  used  almost  the  exact  words  at  least  four  times  and 
Lincoln  had  read  and  underlined  two  of  these  passages  from 
Parker,  following  his  habit  of  indicating  what  pleased  him  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reading.  Webster,  with  whose  orations  he  was  familiar, 
had  used  nearly  the  same  words  and  the  expression  has  been 
traced  back  to  Cleon  of  Athens,  420  b.c.  The  idea,  it  is  plain,  is 
older  than  that. 

The  parallel  between  the  Gettysburg  address  and  Pericles’s  ora¬ 
tion  over  the  Athenians  fallen  in  battle  is  striking.  Although  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  Lincoln  had  read  that  oration,  he  had 
enjoyed  many  passages  from  the  classics  in  his  Illinois  days. 

The  Victorian  rhetoric  of  the  Gettysburg  address,  with  its 
superfluous  and  florid  expressions,  has  not  lessened  its  popularity 
in  a  day  when  the  realists  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  lit¬ 
erature.  “Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,”  the  opening  clause, 
means  nothing  more  than  eighty-seven  years  ago.  “Fitting  and 
proper”  imply  a  plain  superfluity,  as  does  “perish  from  the 
earth.”  “Dedicated  to  the  proposition”  is  an  unskillful  assemblage 
of  words.  There  are  repetitions  in  the  address  which  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Perhaps  the  main  inherent  capacity  for  survival  in  the  address 
proceeds  from  its  character  as  a  timeless  tribute  to  the  sacrificial 
dead.  Here  there  can  be  no  originality,  since  death  has  been  a 
human  experience  through  all  the  ages,  but  there  can  be  a  Jovian 
loftiness  of  eulogistic  sentiment  and  this  Lincoln  attained. 

The  meaning  of  the  speech,  apart  from  this,  is  inconsequential. 
It  has  been  said  that  Jefferson  Davis,  speaking  on  the  same  field, 
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might  have  said  and  meant  the  same  things,  for  above  all  else  the 
people  of  the  South  believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way.  But  Davis,  although  he 
wrote  well,  was  not  a  literary  artist  and  Lincoln  was.  The  power 
of  the  word,  the  phrase,  the  outward  grace  and  beauty  in  which 
the  thoughts  of  men  may  be  preserved  permanently,  is  one  of  the 
major  powers  which  humanity  may  exercise. 

The  first  inaugural  address  of  Lincoln,  although  it  contains 
felicities  of  phrase  which  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  loftiest  of 
his  utterances,  was  predominantly  political.  It  therefore  has  less 
claim  on  the  attention  of  posterity,  since  it  was  concerned  chiefly, 
though  not  wholly,  with  transitory  topics.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
address  he  disposed  of  these  subjects  and  proceeded  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  was  in  his  best  vein  of  elevated  rhetoric. 

Most  of  the  passages  in  the  climax  and  the  whole  tone  of  it 
were  due  to  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  been  Lin¬ 
coln’s  chief  rival  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Lincoln  had 
framed  a  climax  in  these  words,  whose  implication,  as  addressed 
to  the  seceded  States,  Seward  clearly  saw  when  the  draft  of  the 
address  was  submitted  to  him  for  comment: 

“You  can  forbear  the  assault  upon  it  [the  federal  government]. 
I  cannot  shrink  from  the  defense  of  it.  With  you  and  not  with 
me  is  the  solemn  question  of  ‘shall  it  be  peace  or  a  sword.’  ” 

Seward,  who  might  have  prevented  the  war  had  he  been  Presi¬ 
dent  and  who  nearly  did  prevent  it,  considered  these  words  blunt 
and  challenging.  He  proposed  two  substitutes,  one  of  which  Lin¬ 
coln  accepted  with  some  modifications,  and  the  President  ended 
with  these  memorable  words  : 

“We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot’s  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angel  of  our  nation.” 

Although  Lincoln  virtually  adopted  Seward’s  draft,  he  did  not 
accept  the  sentiment  which  inspired  it  in  the  same  sense  as  Seward 
did.  While  he  added  a  stone  to  his  literary  monument,  he  did  not 
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refrain  from  his  policy,  the  opposite  of  Seward’s,  of  pivoting  the 
whole  question  of  relations  with  the  South  upon  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Springfield  speech  of  Lincoln,  made  when  he  was  indorsed 
for  Senator,  was  almost  pure  forensics  and  not  the  broader  type 
of  literature  which  some  of  his  later  utterances  exemplified.  This 
was  the  “House  Divided”  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  these  power¬ 
fully  constructed  sentences  at  the  beginning: 

“I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved ;  I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.” 

In  his  Peoria  speech  four  years  earlier,  in  which  he  publicly 
denounced  slavery  for  the  first  time,  he  also  uttered  some  sen¬ 
tences  which  adhere  easily  to  the  memory.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
“Lost  Speech”  delivered  at  Bloomington  in  1856,  of  which  only 
a  discredited  account  survives.  In  his  debates  with  Douglas  he 
was  the  alert  political  fencer  and  the  literary  part  of  his  nature 
seemed  submerged. 

In  the  three  speeches  upon  which  alone  rests  definitely  Lincoln’s 
world  reputation  as  an  orator,  since  the  others  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  in  themselves  to  establish  his  claim  to  being  more  than  a 
public  speaker  of  unusual  ability,  he  was  eloquent  in  the  sense  in 
which  poets  are  eloquent.  His  range  in  these  utterances  was  in 
the  fields  of  emotion,  affection,  idealistic  devotion  to  principles 
rather  than  causes,  heroism,  suffering  and  faith.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  he  spoke  in  and  of  generalities  rather  than  in  the 
particular  vein  of  advocacy  of  specific  acts  or  things. 

This  was  not  the  way  of  Demosthenes,  JEschines,  Cicero,  Cato 
the  Elder,  Burke,  Fox,  Webster,  Clay  or  Gladstone.  It  was  not 
even  the  way  of  Lincoln  in  his  more  important  Illinois  speeches  or 
his  Cooper  Union  speech,  in  which  he  confined  himself  to  facts 
and  arguments  without  indulging  in  poetic  perorations.  Fox  said 
whimsically  that  if  a  speech  read  well  it  must  be  bad.  It  is  the 
addresses  of  Lincoln  which  read  well  as  literature  that  are  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation  as  a  speaker,  rather  than  those 
which  produced  the  effects  sought  by  the  Greek,  Roman  or  Eng¬ 
lish  parliamentarians. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston,  written  in  1864,  is  one 
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of  the  best  of  Lincoln’s  short  pieces  of  composition  and  its  merit 
must  rest  on  that,  since  the  statement  on  which  it  was  based 
was  erroneous.  Mrs.  Bixby  did  not  lose  five  sons  in  battle,  as  Lin¬ 
coln  supposed.  She  did  not  even  have  five  sons  in  the  army  and 
her  sons  in  the  army  were  not  all  killed.  Lincoln  was  misled  by 
War  Department  information,  and  when  he  offered  her  the 
“thanks  of  the  republic  they  [the  presumed  five]  died  to  save”  his 
imagination  was  powerfully  affected.  “I  pray,”  he  wrote,  “that 
our  heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereave¬ 
ment  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom.”  This  sentence  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  letter  must  ever  thrill  the  heart  of  any  war  mother 
who  may  read  it,  for,  like  nearly  all  of  Lincoln’s  best  utterances, 
it  has  the  poetic  quality  of  being  universal  in  meaning. 

For  precision  of  thought  combined  with  tensity  of  expression, 
Lincoln’s  letter  of  August  22,  1862,  to  Horace  Greeley  was  a 
model.  It  also  disposed  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  war 
was  being  fought  for  the  summary  extinction  of  slavery,  and  was 
meant  to  have  that  effect.  The  internal  throbbings  and  doubts 
which  caused  Greeley  to  write  “The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions” 
drew  forth  a  declaration  as  clear  as  a  burst  of  brilliant  sunlight 
in  a  sky  black  with  clouds:  “If  I  could  save  the  union  without 
freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.” 

There  are  forty-six  words  in  this  passage  and  thirty-eight  of 
them  are  monosyllables.  Eight  of  them  are  of  two  syllables  each 
and  there  is  no  word  of  more  than  two. 

Although  comparisons  do  not  make  or  unmake  reputations  in 
the  dominion  of  letters,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  literary  President,  if  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  small 
and  highly  select  portion  of  the  legacy  he  left,  he  was  not  the 
greatest  writing  President  in  a  wider  sense.  That  distinction  be¬ 
longs  to  Jefferson,  whose  letters,  documents,  books  and  written 
speeches  show  a  range  much  greater  than  Lincoln’s  and  a  higher 
average  of  quality.  Jefferson,  too,  gave  forth  many  times  the 
power  of  the  exquisite  in  expression,  the  ringing  phrase,  the 
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memorable  aphorism,  the  close-clipped  and  profound  maxim  of 
political  conduct.  His  pen  inspired  earlier  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  Lincoln’s  has  inspired  later  ones.  But  Jefferson  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  philosopher  and  Lincoln  was  essentially  a  poet.  It  is 
usually  the  poets,  of  all  the  gifted  craftsmen  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  who  are  remembered  longest  and  with  the  deepest  intimacy 
of  general  comprehension. 


XIX.  WHITMAN 


by  James  Oppenheim 

And  one  day  I  was  in  Central  Park  with  my  mother  .  .  • 

(Do  I  dream  this  or  is  it  so?) 

Over  the  walk  came  swinging  an  old  giant  of  pink  and  white , 
His  collar  open ,  his  flowing  luminous  heard  blowing  in  the  wind , 
his  head  hare , 

Hat  in  his  pendulous  hand  .  .  . 

And  she  told  me  he  had  to  do  this  because  of  pains  in  his 
head  .  .  . 

Every  day  he  walked  from  one  end  of  Central  Park  to  the 
other  .  .  . 

He  was  a  poet: 

His  name  was  Walt  Whitman  .  .  . 

1  see  him  still  rounding  the  hill  like  a  sun-god  against  the  blue 

sky  .  .  . 

My  mother  had  an  early  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  .  .  . 

I  looked  in,  shocked ,  repelled ,  attracted:  a  burst  of  health 
seemed  to  envelop  me: 

A  sea-breeze  blew  from  that  book  scattering  vapors  of  death: 
1  had  found  my  opposite — it  would  be  years  before  I  loved 

him  ... 

— The  Mystic  Warrior . 

i 

Walt  whitman:  1931 :  the  world  shrank  to  a  familiar  neigh¬ 
borhood:  the  slow  crashing  of  all  that  is  old:  the  Five-Year 
Plan  :  the  movies  :  radio  :  airships  :  Americanization :  the  Machine 
Age.  How  does  this  Old  Man  (he  was  young  enough  once)  appear 
in  the  present  picture?  It  is  after  a  long  interval  that  I  go  forag¬ 
ing  through  Leaves  of  Grass ,  a  veritable  endless  prairie,  teeming, 
crowded,  and  ask  myself:  what  sort  of  forage  is  this?  Do  I  like  so 
much  grass?  Is  the  “divine  average”  divine?  Where  is  this  mar¬ 
velous  democracy  of  equals  that  my  eye  beholds  in  a  book  but  not 
out  my  front  window? 
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Come  I  will  make  the  continent  indissoluble. 

I  will  make  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun  ever  shone  upon , 

1  will  make  divine  magnetic  lands , 

With  the  love  of  comrades , 

With  the  life-long  love  of  comrades. 

Or  turn  to  “Song  of  the  Exposition”: 

Come  Muse  migrate  from  Greece  and  Ionia.  .  .  . 

1  say  I  seey  my  friends ,  if  you  do  not ,  the  illustrious  emigre 
{having  it  is  true  in  her  day ,  although  the  same ,  changed , 
journey’d  considerable) 

Making  directly  for  this  rendezvous ,  vigorously  clearing  a  path 
for  herself ,  striding  through  the  confusion , 

By  thud  of  machinery  and  shrill  steam-whistle  undismay’d , 
Bluff’d  not  a  bit  by  drain-pipes ,  gasometers ,  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizers, , 

Smiling  and  pleas’d  with  palpable  intent  to  stay , 

She’s  here ,  install’d  amid  the  kitchen  ware! 

Science,  invention,  machinery,  and  the  ordinary  man  are,  says 
Whitman,  the  future  proper  stuff  of  poetry — not  war,  amours, 
myths,  stories. 

Placard  “ Removed ”  and  “To  Let”  on  the  rocks  of  your  snowy 
Parnassus. 

In  “Song  of  Myself”  I  see  that  years  ago  I  scribbled  on  the 
margin  of  stanza  15:  “Ties  up  the  brain.”  Here  is  a  sample: 

The  pure  contralto  sings  in  the  organ  loft , 

The  carpenter  dresses  his  plank ,  the  tongue  of  his  foreplane 
whistles  its  wild  ascending  lisp , 

The  married  and  unmarried  children  ride  home  to  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner , 

The  pilot  seizes  the  king-pin ,  he  heaves  down  with  a  strong  arm9 
The  mate  stands  braced  in  the  whale-boat ,  lance  and  harpoon 
are  ready , 

The  duck-shooter  walks  by  silent  and  cautious  stretches , 

The  deacons  are  ordained  with  cross’d  hands  at  the  altar , 
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The  spinning -girl  retreats  and  advances  to  the  hum  of  the  big 
wheel , 

The  farmer  stops  by  the  bars  as  he  walks  on  a  First-day  loaf 
and  looks  at  the  oats  and  rye , 

The  lunatic  is  carried  at  last  to  the  asylum  a  confirm’d 
case.  .  .  . 

And  so  on  for  two  pages  and  a  half  of  about  forty  lines  each! 
The  catalogue !  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  at  the  end  one  be¬ 
comes  “the  lunatic  carried  at  last  to  the  asylum,  a  confirm’d  case” ! 
But  there  is  method  in  this  madness :  every  fact  of  earth,  every 
thing,  every  animal,  every  person  is  of  equal  importance ;  and  by 
this  piling  up  we  have  the  multitudinousness  of  the  objects  of 
science,  all  equal  before  the  eyes  of  science,  and  the  multitudinous¬ 
ness  of  man,  all  also  equal  before  the  eyes  of  science  (as  objects 
of  study)  ;  each  of  prime  importance  to  himself ;  and  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Whitman,  of  equal  importance  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The 
sense  finally  is  of  seeing  the  world  afresh.  It  is  like  Christianity 
become  virile  by  being  wedded  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  not  the  Russian  vision,  which  would  have  the  world  not 
free  verse,  but  more  like  a  tight  gigantic  sonnet,  metrical,  each 
part  fitting  into  the  other.  For  Whitman  also  says: 

Produce  great  Persons ,  the  rest  follows. 

And  if  you  do,  where  is  equality?  The  Russians  have  the  new 
logic  of  abolishing  the  individual. 

Yet  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  current  America  is  like  a  gro¬ 
tesque  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass;  that  all  are  equal  on  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway ;  that  there  is  a  tendency  of  those  above  to  come 
down  and  those  below  to  rise  up,  all  toward  an  average  ;  but  alack  ! 
it  does  not  seem  divine.  It  seems  altogether  commonplace.  It  looks 
more  like  standardization  than  unnumbered  divine  sparks  of  dif¬ 
ference. 

All  this  I  know;  and  yet  Leaves  of  Grass ,  historically,  pro¬ 
phetically  and  as  a  work  of  art,  is  of  major  significance.  It  is  not 
that  Whitman  in  some  14,000  lines,  some  of  them  amazingly  beau¬ 
tiful  poetry,  some  of  them  dull  prose,  announces  a  definite  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Europe  and  the  emergence  of  the  American  race, 
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visioned  by  him  but  yet  to  be ;  nor  is  it  that  he  broke  the  Puritan 
hush  over  sex  at  a  time  when  it  was  personally  dangerous  to  do 
so ;  nor  that  he  added  a  form  to  poetry ;  it  is  that  he  surprises 
the  secret  of  the  American  soul  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an 
American  the  experience  of  that  secret. 

True  enough,  Longfellow’s  “A  Psalm  of  Life”  and  some  of 
Emerson’s  essays  say  the  same  thing,  but  they  do  not  carry  things 
to  conclusion.  “Be  a  Hero  in  the  strife.”  “That  departing,  leave 
behind  us,  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time.”  “Hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star.”  There  is  no  heroic  air  about  these  things ;  we  are  not 
on  mountains,  nor  even  the  vast  sea  of  Moby  Dick.  Sweet  Long¬ 
fellow,  a  hero?  We  think  of  “The  Children’s  Hour,”  and  the  three 
daughters  in  their  father’s  arms.  We  think  of  the  student,  who, 
though  he  wrote  Hiawatha ,  ended  it  with  the  coming  of  a  kind 
Christianity.  Kind  indeed  from  the  redman’s  standpoint !  There  is 
something  very  fine  and  noble  about  Emerson,  many  of  whose 
ideas  were  novel  and  American.  But  he  lacked  American  earth. 
He  was  not  rooted  in  the  soil ;  he  lacked  sensuousness.  It  was  he 
who  first  acclaimed  Whitman  as  the  very  embodiment  of  his  own 
dreams,  but  it  was  he  also  who  attempted  to  make  Whitman  drop 
his  “Children  of  Adam,”  with  their  firm  sexual  affirmation. 

Concerning  Americans,  writes  Jung:  “I  have  found  something 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  a  sort  of  heroic  ideal.  Your  most 
idealistic  effort  is  concerned  in  bringing  out  the  best  in  every  man. 
When  you  find  a  good  man,  you  naturally  support  him  and  push 
him  on,  until  at  last  he  is  liable  to  collapse  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
success  and  triumph.”  “Every  child  is  trained  to  be  a  hero.”  “In 
America  there  is  no  record  that  people  will  not  kill  themselves  to 
break.”  “America  is  perhaps  the  only  country  where  ‘greatness’ 
is  unrestricted,  because  this  limitless  concept  of  greatness  ex¬ 
presses  the  most  fundamental  hopes  and  convictions  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  “Many  Europeans  are  infected  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  America  and  her  heroic  ideal.” 
“The  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise.”  “It  is  inevitable,  of  course, 
that  the  heroic  attitude  should  be  coupled  with  a  sort  of  primi¬ 
tiveness  ;  it  always  has  been  the  ideal  of  a  somewhat  sporty  and 
primitive  society.  And  this  is  where  the  real  historical  spirit  of 
the  Red  Man  enters  the  game.”  Jung  sees  these  things  in  1930. 
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Can  we  find  the  primitive  in  Longfellow  and  Emerson?  I  think  not. 
Whitman,  a  sensitive  young  artist,  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his 
twenties,  with  boutonniere,  smart  clothes,  a  walking  stick ;  but 
when  at  thirty-six,  a  carpenter,  he  was  “converted,”  that  is,  when 
he  had  his  lonely  experience  of  introversion  and  what  he  called 
“revelation”  on  Long  Island  beside  the  sea,  the  moment  “I  think 
I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals,  they  are  so  placid  and  self- 
contained,”  a  sensitive  man  became  a  primitive  and  so  was  the 
first  truly  to  express  what  the  inarticulate  and  hard-boiled  pio¬ 
neer  could  not.  He  mixed  his  brew  in  his  later  days  with  Far 
Eastern  stuff ;  that  part  seems  unreal  to  me.  More  real  was  the 
expression,  I  believe  of  Alcott:  “He  is  like  a  Greek  god.”  Or  the 
perhaps  mythical  story  of  Lincoln,  who,  on  seeing  Whitman,  re¬ 
marked  (and  in  better  taste):  “Well,  he  looks  like  a  man!”  I 
think  even  the  brazen  and  imperturbable  Bernard  Shaw  would 
have  been  utterly  confounded  before  this  issuer  of  the  “barbaric 
yawp,”  this  first  articulate  American ! 

The  man  is  the  book,  the  book  the  man.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  critic  cannot  confine  himself  to  the  book,  as  perhaps  he  can 
with  the  poems  of  Keats,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  dilemma  of  meeting  Faust,  for  the  man  Goethe 
keeps  looking  up  at  us  through  the  pages.  But  what  a  difference, 
however!  This  American  is  always  poor,  he  is,  in  a  sense,  a  ne’er- 
do-well  (“laziest  man  in  the  world,”  his  managing  editor  said  of 
him),  jumping,  American-fashion,  all  sorts  of  jobs  ...  he  taught 
school,  he  was  a  reporter,  he  was  a  type-setter,  he  was  assistant 
editor  on  a  New  York  paper,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,,  he 
wrote  reprehensible  stories,  he  wrote  a  novel  which  was  a  tem¬ 
perance  tract  while  drinking  gin-cocktails  to  keep  the  Muse  awake, 
he  drifted  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  to  edit 
the  Crescent ,  he  joined  the  Bohemian  group  at  Pfaff’s  for  a  while ; 
and  then  at  thirty-six  he  changed,  and  sweating  blood,  put  to¬ 
gether  line  by  line  “Song  of  Myself,”  fully  conscious  of  his  task, 
laboring  to  claw  out  “stock  poetical  touches” ;  finally  setting  the 
book  up  in  type  himself,  himself  publishing  about  eight  hundred 
copies  (few  of  which  sold),  and  himself  writing  three  book-reviews, 
which  were  published,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  poet !  It  was  then  that  Emerson,  who,  as  Whitman  admitted, 
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had  shaken  him  awake,  wrote  of  Leaves  of  Grass:  “I  find  it  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has 
yet  contributed.  ...  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career.” 

The  career  proved  great,  if  it  is  great  to  struggle  all  one’s  days, 
in  the  face  of  poverty,  abuse,  attack,  and  finally  sickness,  to  turn 
a  chaos  into  a  creation.  In  his  later  days  he  could  not,  he  said, 
have  written  some  of  the  sex  poems,  but  “he  was  glad  he  had 
printed  them.”  The  Civil  War  took  him  to  Washington,  and  since 
the  Quaker  in  him  forbade  killing,  he  voluntarily  nursed  between 
80,000  and  100,000  wounded  soldiers,  draining  his  great  strength, 
until  at  last  he  had  a  breakdown  and  went  home  to  Brooklyn. 
Here  he  wrote  “Memories  of  President  Lincoln.”  But  he  returned 
to  Washington,  held  a  government  clerkship,  was  discharged  be¬ 
cause  he  was  author  of  Leaves  of  Grass ,  found  another  position 
after  a  friend  had  made  the  incident  an  international  scandal, 
and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  retired,  somewhat  a  para¬ 
lytic,  to  a  cheap  house  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  where  (his  best 
work  already  written  in  little  over  a  decade)  he  set  himself  up  as 
Poet  and  nothing  more.  He  neither  smoked  nor  drank.  His  book 
was  his  wife. 

His  fame  fluctuated.  The  critics,  poets  and  writers  of  England, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  hailed  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  poet ;  but  Swinburne  who  first  praised  him  to  the  skies,  later 
tore  him  to  tatters.  The  English  blaze  did  not  much  affect  the 
American  cliques  of  critics  and  writers ;  but  when  the  Leaves , 
translated,  smote  the  European  continent,  almost  all  on  this  side 
spoke  well  of  him,  besides  an  ardent  group  of  young  disciples  he 
collected  (rather  sadly  I  think)  around  him.  Finally  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  delivered  his  Lincoln  address  in  a  New  York 
theater,  and  the  elite  were  there.  Carnegie  sent  him  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  a  box.  His  funeral  was  a  Camden  holdiay. 

Compared  with  Goethe,  Whitman’s  was  a  semi-obscure,  poor 
and  narrow  life.  The  German  had  a  university  education ;  his 
father  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  merchant  class ;  as  a  leader  of 
the  Young  German  movement,  he  swept  his  Fatherland  with  the 
mawkish  Sorrows  of  Werther;  but  this  led  to  his  becoming  Court 
Poet  at  Weimar,  and  from  then  on  he  had  a  secure  manifold  life 
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in  comfortable  circumstances,  with  his  house,  his  library,  his  col¬ 
lections  of  art,  his  means  for  travel,  and  he  was,  excepting  an 
interval  of  being  laid  on  the  national  shelf,  an  outstanding  public 
personage.  His  activities  took  him  into  everything:  battle,  politics, 
court  functions,  marriage,  friendships,  love-affairs ;  he  ruled  for 
some  years  a  department  of  the  Duchy,  he  established  a  theater  ; 
he  brought  together  many  of  the  great  thinkers  and  writers  of 
Germany,  some  of  them  scientists ;  his  erudition  was  immense ;  he 
was  a  scientist  himself  .  .  .  and  at  eighty  he  finished  Faust , 
begun  at  twenty-one. 

But  Faust  is  Goethe  dreamed  and  lived  out,  with  the  death- 
vision  at  the  end;  and  Leaves  of  Grass  is  Whitman  dreamed  and 
lived  out. 

Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road , 

Healthy ,  free ,  the  world  before  me , 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever  I  choose. 

Henceforth  1  ask  not  good-fortune ,  I  myself  am  good-fortune , 

Henceforth  I  whimper  no  morey  postpone  no  more ,  need  nothing , 

Done  with  indoor  complaints ,  libraries ,  querulous  criticisms , 

Strong  and  content  1  travel  the  open  road. 

Alas,  that  these  words  must  be  taken,  in  part,  as  symbolic ! 
Toward  the  last  he  lay  on  a  floating  mattress,  and  in  a  crazy 
room,  hard  to  navigate — a  jumble  of  bedclothes,  a  sea  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  magazines,  stacks  of  books,  junk  of  all  sorts.  But  there 
was  little  complaint.  After  his  death  his  fame  almost  died  out ;  in 
my  youth,  the  authorities  told  me  he  was  not  a  poet.  But  for  a 
while,  back  in  1914-17,  long  after  he  was  dead  and  until  the  war 
put  him  on  the  shelf  again,  we  celebrated  him  as  the  greatest 
American  of  them  all.  What  is  his  standing  now? 

The  “great  audience”  which  Whitman  envisaged  as  reading 
and  learning  his  book  is  reading  Eddie  Guest:  the  seeking  young 
are  reading  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Robert  Frost.  And  yet : 

This  is  no  book , 

Who  touches  this  touches  a  man. 
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Great  phrases  become  immortal  because  they  forever  shake 
some  deep  chord  in  us ;  we  receive  reverberations  by  which  we  live. 

ii 

There  was  never  a  book  like  Leaves  of  Grass.  Here  was  a  great 
poet,  but  at  a  loss.  Usually  a  nation  springs  up  by  way  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  mythology.  “When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre,  he’d 
’eard  men  sing  by  land  an’  sea,  an’  what  ’e  thought  ’e  might 
require,  ’e  went  an’  took.”  Homer  had  the  argosy  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  myths,  hero-stories,  and  folk-lore.  Not  so  Whitman. 
A  transplanted  Europe  had  gone  savage,  with  a  remnant  stiffen¬ 
ing  its  back  and  remaining  colonial ;  yet  this  new  “Europe,”  with 
the  art  and  literature  of  ages  behind  it,  could  not  fall  back  to  the 
simple  art  of  the  Red  Man  and  take  over  what  mythology  he  had. 
The  artist  copied  old  Europe,  or  courageously  made  a  tour  de 
force . 

Where  could  Whitman  find  his  hero,  and  his  background,  and 
his  form,  aware  that  he  was  of  a  fresh  blood,  of  a  new  race?  His 
hero  was  himself,  his  background  was  America  set  in  the  future. 
But  by  himself,  he  did  not  mean  his  personal  self ;  he  wanted  the 
reader  to  be  that  self  also.  It  is  an  impersonal  self,  a  standardized 
heroic  American.  Read  through  the  book.  There  is  practically  no 
personal  history.  It  is  not  autobiography  in  the  usual  sense;  it  is 
“I,  Walt  Whitman,  a  cosmos.”  He  says  nothing  of  his  Camden 
room,  his  personal  friends,  his  personal  adventures,  the  people  he 
met ;  his  correspondence  is  not  included.  His  reaction  to  life  is 
there,  however,  and  the  work  passes  the  test  of  all  great  works 
of  poetry ;  when  we  have  finished  with  it,  we  have  lived  a  complete 
world.  It  is  not  Dante’s  world,  nor  Homer’s,  nor  Goethe’s  (how 
different  the  three !).  It  is  a  new  world,  America,  as  repeatedly  and 
variedly  visioned  from  the  age  of  thirty-six  to  his  death  at 
seventy-three. 

As  to  the  form  he  chose,  that  indeed  is  a  contentious  question. 
To  many  the  book  is  absolutely  forbidding  because  it  is  not  met¬ 
rical;  nay,  the  reverse,  it  sprawls  all  over,  it  is  rarely  thoroughly 
managed  or  mastered;  it  bears  the  same  relationship  to  Old  World 
poetry  (in  the  main)  as  Manhattan  to  Paris.  Paris  still  reverber- 
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ates  a  mighty  past,  a  past  that  shaped  it  into  a  close  harmony ; 
it  is  almost  as  if  it  had  been  planned.  Manhattan  is  free  verse, 
all  a-sprawl,  with  its  skyscrapers  rising  at  random.  But  that  free- 
verse  is  liberating;  it  has  a  free  upward  thrust;  it  carries  us,  not 
to  the  past,  but  forever  to  the  future.  There  are  few  monuments ; 
the  greatest  of  the  skyscrapers  are  built  merely  to  be  discarded 
later.  It  is  a  city  always  passing  forward.  Space  is  utilized  for 
Time. 

Whitman’s  book  is  something  like  that  as  to  form.  All  his  later 
life  he  kept  polishing  it  up,  kept  vainly  trying  to  make  it  more 
musical.  He  did  not  succeed.  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
author  or  authors  of  The  Book  of  Job  did  not  succeed  in  reduc¬ 
ing  its  welter.  According  to  Schiller  there  are  two  kinds  of  poet : 
those  who  know  material-pressure  more  than  form-pressure  and 
those  who  know  form-pressure  more  than  material-pressure.  (The 
same  poet  may,  however,  at  different  times  have  either  experi¬ 
ence.)  The  one  kind  feels  the  material-pressure  so  strongly  that 
form  is  secondary ;  the  other  feels  so  strongly  the  need  of  giving 
his  material  masterful  form  that  the  material  is  secondary.  One 
is  tempted  to  go  on  quoting  from  “Song  of  Myself,”  but  every 
quotation  is  like  tearing  away  something  that  gives  no  idea  of 
the  whole.  There  are  fifty  packed  pages  of  say.  Now  if  we  turn 
from  this  to  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale,”  what  do  we  find 
said?  Everything  passes  but  Beauty,  the  song  of  the  bird;  and 
Beauty  is  Truth.  This  says  a  banality  as  well  as  an  untruth. 
But  what  matter?  Form  here  is  triumphant:  form,  style,  the  use 
of  vowels,  ineffable  images,  depth  of  mood.  It  is  the  expression  of 
a  deep  and  overwhelming  mood,  but  not  a  vision  of  life.  We  can 
sink  into  this  and  drown  us  in  painful  yet  soothing  loveliness : 
pain  become  so  beautiful  that  it  ceases  to  be  pain.  The  material- 
pressure  poetry  is  not  soothing ;  it  gives  us  no  rest ;  no  bliss ;  it  is 
disturbing ;  it  is  challenging ;  it  demands  some  transmutation  into 
deed  and  into  character.  Or  even  if  it  is  so  beautifully  formed  as 
to  give  rest-places,  still  it  shakes  us. 

But  we  may  put  it  differently.  According  to  Jung  it  is  in  the 
creative-complex,  that  is,  in  the  unconscious,  that  works  of  art 
are  born.  Here  the  poem  silently  grows,  and  at  last  announces 
itself.  One  type  of  artist  is  identified  with  this  complex ;  he  thinks 
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he  is  master  or  creator ;  hence,  he  uses  his  will  to  shape  the  form. 
The  danger  here  is  that  he  may  lop  off,  change  and  slash  the 
material,  thus  increasing  the  art,  but  lessening  the  meaning.  He 
is  more  the  artist  than  the  genius.  The  other  type  of  poet,  like 
Nietzsche,  Spitteler,  is  aware  of  “one  becoming  two,”  aware  of  the 
Muse,  and  of  himself  as  a  vessel.  He  is  overborne  by  the  flood, 
which  more  or  less  takes  its  own  form ;  not  formless  to  be  sure, 
but  something  not  traditional.  The  same  poet,  however,  may  at 
one  time  impose  the  form,  at  another  have  it  imposed  upon  him; 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  the  poet  who,  while  aware  of  the  flood,  yet 
grapples  with  it  to  change  its  form  as  it  comes.  May  I  add  also 
that  free  verse  may  be  perfectly  formed,  a  pure  music? 

Whitman  was  the  victim  of  the  Muse.  Work  as  he  would,  mean¬ 
ing  kept  overshadowing  form ;  at  his  best  moments,  inspiration 
was  greater  than  control.  One  of  his  most  beautifully  formed 
poems  of  any  length  is  “Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking.” 
But  originally  the  opening  line  ran :  “Out  of  the  rock’d  cradle.” 

Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking, 

Out  of  the  mocking-bird1 s  throat,  the  musical  shuttle. 

Out  of  the  Ninth-month  midnight. 

Over  the  sterile  sands  and  the  fields  beyond,  where  the  child 
leaving  his  bed,  wander'd  alone,  bareheaded,  barefoot, 

Down  from  the  shower'd  halo. 

Up  from  the  mystic  play  of  shadows  twining  and  twisting  as 
if  they  were  alive. 

Out  from  the  patches  of  briers  and  blackberries. 

From  the  memories  of  the  bird  that  chanted  to  me, 

From  your  memories  sad  brother,  from  the  fitful  risings  and 
fallings  I  heard. 

From  under  that  yellow  half -moon  late-risen  and  swollen  as  if 
with  tears.  .  .  . 

Surely  here  is  the  rhythm  of  advancing  and  breaking  and  back- 
drawn  waves.  In  “When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom’d” 
there  is  also  achievement  of  form.  But  even  these  two  poems  are 
hard  reading.  He  has,  bless  him !  so  much  to  say !  But  if  that  is 
an  excuse  for  not  reading  Whitman,  his  form  or  lack  of  it,  is  this 
not  lazy-mindedness  ? 
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Whitman  is  sad  and  deeply  mournful  at  times,  but  he  is  not  a 
tragic  poet.  The  tragic  poet  is  the  greatest ;  he  presses  a  healing 
white-hot  brand  against  us ;  and  we  are  never  thereafter  the  same. 
Whitman  is  sad  at  times ;  he  depicts  agonies ;  he  is  not  tragic.  He 
does  not  take  us  down  into  the  pits  of  Hell  in  order  to  lead  us  up 
to  the  gates  of  Heaven.  There  is  something  tragic  about  Europe ; 
but  not  about  these  States — as  yet.  Or  if  we  have  tragedy,  it  is 
hidden.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  frustration,  of  misfits,  of  madness. 
Behind  the  sun-up  of  Whitman  dwells  the  dark  demonic  shadow 
of  Melville.  Is  Moby  Dick  true  tragedy?  I  think  not.  True  tragedy 
is  a  purgation ;  it  leaves  one  healed  and  whole,  with  the  sense  of 
the  deathlessness  of  life.  When  Hamlet  dies,  Horatio  lives  to  give 
him  his  good  name  and  Fortinbras  comes  forth,  a  fresh  and  pow¬ 
erful  new  life.  The  world  goes  on.  But  Moby  Dick  is  what?  The 
madness  of  Ahab  and  his  savage  crew,  the  madness  of  frustrated 
men,  with  only  Starbuck  and  the  other  two  mates  simple  and  sane, 
madmen  on  a  doomed  adventure.  The  White  Whale  kills  all  but 
the  writer  of  the  book,  and  he  is — Ishmael !  He  is  Melville,  de¬ 
feated  by  the  world,  the  American  introvert,  who  takes  his  ob¬ 
scurity,  not  with  trumpet-notes,  like  Whitman  (though  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  obscurity  was  never  complete)  but  with  bitter  complaint  and 
contempt.  The  book  lets  us  down  at  the  end,  instead  of  heaving 
us  up.  Had  it  been  truer  tragedy,  it  would  have  been  truer  poetry ; 
but  here,  often,  we  have  that  mess  of  meters  mixed  with  prose, 
neither  free  verse  nor  traditional. 

Melville  belongs  to  buried  America.  Whitman  to  its  endless 
leaves  of  grass,  each  a  tiny  extraverted  banner,  blowing  in  the 
winds.  It  is  this  absence  of  tragedy  that  makes  Leaves  of  Grass 
Homeric  rather  than  Periclean. 

What  replaces  the  tragic  in  Whitman?  Comradeship,  socia¬ 
bility,  the  love  of  his  fellows.  When  Whitman  during  the  Civil  War 
nursed  thousands  of  soldiers,  bringing  them  little  gifts  of  fruit, 
writing  letters  for  them,  closing  their  eyes  in  death,  he  was  not 
posing.  In  spite  of  our  present  cynicism  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  genuine  lovers  of  the  race.  Whitman  was  one  of  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  feeling.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  in  him  something 
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superbly  masculine,  and  yet  something  broodingly  feminine.  This 
feminine  is  not  effeminate ;  it  is  maternal.  Lovers  of  their  kind  are 
few.  Schiller  who  sang  beautifully  of  brotherhood,  embracing  the 
whole  world,  and  moving  Beethoven  to  mighty  measures,  was  no 
brother,  but  aloof,  aristocratic,  so  shy  that  he  was  often  unable 
to  meet  strangers.  They  literally  made  him  sick. 

This  love,  however,  attains  the  dimension  of  a  defect  in  Whit¬ 
man.  While  it  is  basically  true,  it  over-lights  his  world,  there  is 
too  much  sunshine,  too  much  America.  It  has  the  fragrant  breath 
of  the  sun-kist,  the  almost  boundless  optimism  of  Christian 
Science,  the  sociability  of  long-distance  bus  passengers.  And  in¬ 
deed,  though  horses  pulled  buses  in  his  day,  Whitman  has  left  a 
legend  of  his  sociable  drives  with  bus-drivers.  Sunlight  is  a  part 
of  this  earth-texture ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  sun  screens 
us  away  with  a  blue  mantle  from  the  black  depths,  which  also  are 
part  of  the  texture.  One  reading  Nietzsche,  the  true  poet  of  night, 
for  the  first  time,  is  stunned  by  the  seeming  truth  of  his  Anti- 
Christ,  his  will-to-power.  Dead  things  drop  from  one;  it  is  as  if 
a  new  way  of  life  appeared.  It  has  not  appeared.  If  Anti-Christ 
supersedes  Christ,  we  have  something  as  one-sided  as  Christ.  For 
Christ  and  Devil  are  the  two  poles  in  the  human  spirit,  images  of 
opposites.  Goethe  has  not  this  one-sidedness,  for  verily  there  is 
the  aspiring  Faust  and  the  destructive  Mephisto. 

In  this  sense  Whitman  fails  us,  as  he  failed  himself.  His  is  not 
a  new  way  of  life;  his  book  is  no  sacred  writing.  He  is  but  a 
moment  which  America,  the  over-extraverted,  distortedly  lives  in 
order  to  pass  on  to  something  that  must  be  deeper. 

True,  the  introverted  principle,  and  even  the  will-to-power  are 
affirmed  by  Whitman ;  one  cannot  be  a  “Hero  in  the  strife,”  with¬ 
out  a  will-to-conquer,  to  achieve,  to  overcome  others.  But  this  is 
rather  an  extraverted  will-to-power;  it  is  not  the  will-to-inner- 
power,  the  will  to  develop,  the  will  that  is  in  Faust. 

One’s-self  I  sing ,  a  simple  separate  person , 

Yet  utter  the  word  Democratic ,  the  word  En-masse. 

The  word  “En-masse”  wins  ;  for  one  cannot  be  simple  and  aware 
of  one’s  inner  complexities.  Simplicity  is  merely  a  negation,  a 
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melting  into  the  crowd.  It  is  American  sociability.  So  that  when 
he  says,  “I  loaf  and  invite  my  soul”  he  does  not  mean  introver¬ 
sion  in  the  sense  that  Melville  knew  it.  It  is  quite  another  thing, 
the  introvert’s  seclusion,  aloofness,  recluse  attitude,  awkward 
adaptation,  often  anti-social,  and  those  introversions  which  are 
like  the  sucking  of  one’s  ego  down  into  one’s  depths.  Does  not 
Moby  Dick  near  its  beginning  give  us  the  sermon  about  Jonah 
and  the  Whale?  A  true  story,  though  a  bit  of  mythology.  For 
this  whale  really  can  swallow  a  man  whole  and  regurgitate  him. 
But  the  regurgitation  is  not  always  without  the  accompaniment 
of  buried  treasure.  Such  a  treasure  is  Moby  Dick  itself,  a  vision 
of  the  world,  not  direct,  but  through  the  ageless  fabulous  atmos¬ 
phere  and  images  of  the  unconscious.  Whitman  sees  direct.  The 
blade  of  grass  is  a  blade  of  grass.  Intuitively,  but  extravertedly, 
he  looks  into  this  miracle.  But  Moby  Dick  is  not  a  real  whale. 
He  is  a  gorgeous  and  terrible  symbol  of  the  dark,  invisible,  de¬ 
vouring  forces  of  life — demon  of  demons. 

Could  Whitman  have  made  some  of  those  turning  points  which 
Goethe  did,  we  should  have  had  more  balance,  more  of  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  life;  devil  as  well  as  god;  evil  as  well  as  good;  isolation 
as  well  as  sociability ;  library  as  well  as  all  outdoors. 

That  is  where  a  comparison  with  Faust  shows  us  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  Whitman.  Faust  goes  through  every  world.  Why?  That  he 
may  develop ;  that  by  experiencing  everything,  he  may  become, 
not  like  a  modern,  a  machine-age  specialist,  one-sided,  but  many- 
sided,  rounded-out,  complete.  Is  it  the  extreme  youth  racially  of 
both  Melville  and  Whitman  that  makes  both  one-sided? 

Whitman  little  knew  the  age  of  the  machine  that  he  was  wel¬ 
coming  with  such  rhetorical  flourishes.  True,  in  his  later  years  he 
could  criticize  realistically  the  actual  existing  America,  corrup¬ 
tion-ridden,  with  its  mills  and  mines.  Nevertheless,  he  was  awe¬ 
struck  by  what  are  the  commonplaces  of  to-day.  We  cannot  whole¬ 
heartedly  accept  his  celebration.  We  are  hungry  for  deeper  things. 

Finally,  there  is  another  danger  that  Whitman  holds  for  sus¬ 
ceptible  minds.  A  similar  danger  is  in  Zarathustra.  It  is  the 
danger  of  a  new  religion  in  a  time  of  world-change,  when  nothing 
more  than  an  individual  religion,  or  faith  of  one’s  own,  seems 
possible. 
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We  must  add  now  that  Leaves  of  Grass  is  a  mountain  with 
many  foes  lurking  in  it.  It  is  difficult  of  ascent ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
worth  the  ascending,  as  adding  another  world  to  consciousness ; 
it  is  liberating  for  those  who  are  still  timidly  looking  toward 
Europe;  it  is  something  to  conquer — and  to  leave  behind.  After 
a  space  then  we  find  sections  of  song,  undying  phrases,  remaining 
with  us ;  and  a  sense  of  liberation  for  the  American  task  ahead. 

IV 

Why  is  it  that  our  young  are  reading  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
Robert  Frost,  Robinson,  and  a  handful,  Jeffers?  I  think  they  are 
disturbed  by  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  Whitman’s  prophecies. 
The  Muse  certainly  is  here — installed  among  the  kitchen-ware 
and  the  machines.  The  Empire  State  Building,  the  streamline 
motor-cars,  the  modernistic  interiors,  the  giant  liners,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  locomotives ;  the  collapse  of  space  by  which,  through  news¬ 
reel,  radio,  telegraph,  telephone  and  fast  air-flight,  America  is 
like  a  chattering  swarm,  not  only  heard  but  seen ;  nay,  more,  the 
whole  world  comes  to  any  doorstep ;  and  not  a  day  but  the  Whit¬ 
man  catalogue  of  things  near  and  far,  things  trivial  and  earth- 
shaking,  unwinds  almost  endlessly  before  us.  How  sociable  the 
voice  of  Graham  McNamee,  the  voices  of  columnists  in  the  papers, 
the  “personal  service,”  the  “public-be-pleased.”  We  see,  as  our 
great  machine  rocks,  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  industry  to¬ 
ward  the  mass  of  the  people.  Neighbor-love  is  much  paraded  these 
days. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  Empire  State  Building  is  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfying  in  the  sense  that  great  music  is  fully  satisfying?  It  stuns 
the  beholder,  if  he  is  at  all  aware.  Yet  the  crowds  walk  past. 
Watching  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  no  man  nor  woman  nor  child  in 
the  sweeping  crowds  look  up  at  that  marvelous  run  into  the  sky. 
Rather  they  looked  at  me,  for  I  gaped  like  a  yokel.  “One’s-self  I 
sing  .  .  .  yet  utter  the  word  En-masse.”  Is  that  not  the  Empire 
State  Building?  One  indissoluble  union,  something  utterly  new, 
biggest  on  earth,  a  record-breaker  even  in  its  erection,  and  yet 
within  it  each  on  his  own  business  bent ;  no  common  purpose  from 
cellar  to  mast.  There  is  still  that  give  between  the  mass  and  the 
individual  which  Whitman  foresaw.  Large  corporations,  true 
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enough;  but  the  individual,  caught  in  his  day’s  work,  is  finally 
released  to  his  individual  life;  and  there  is  a  premium  put  on 
exertion,  ambition,  talent.  Heroes  are  in  demand.  Star-hitchers 
get  their  chance. 

I  see  that  building  with  the  sun  twanging  the  pencil  strings  of 
its  eastern  face,  a  glow  of  life.  There  is  form  here,  too,  excellent 
form ;  but  form  wrested  in  spite  of  everything  from  utility ;  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  it ;  the  time  in  which  it  must  go 
up;  the  problems,  a  hundredfold,  from  elevators  to  gadgets.  If 
ever  there  was  “frozen  music”  of  a  sort,  this  is  it.  Why  then  does 
it  not  fully  satisfy?  I  think  it  is  a  symbol,  like  Leaves  of  Grass , 
of  expansiveness,  extension,  extraversion,  crowds,  utility,  business 
— the  Age.  And  I  think  it  leaves  us  unsatisfied  as  Whitman  does. 

That  is  why  our  young  generations,  I  believe,  turn  from  Whit¬ 
man  to  Europe,  or  American  echoes  of  Europe  (barring  Jeffers). 
Our  age  is  living  Whitman  insofar  as  ever  a  people  can  live  a 
vision.  Even  the  racketeering  is  sociable.  Because  these  things 
are  self-evident,  why  sing  them?  Shakespeare  did  not  sing  of 
Drake,  nor  even  of  the  theater.  His  advice  to  the  players  is  in 
prose.  The  trouble  with  the  age  is  its  expansiveness,  its  lack  of 
depth.  This  brings  a  dilemma  to  the  young  (for  youth  is  the  age 
of  poetry).  We  are  not  European  any  more  than  we  are  Chinese. 
Leaves  of  Grass  truly  announces  a  new  race ;  and  if  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  this  does  not  satisfy  us,  neither  can  we  be  satisfied 
by  transplanting  ourselves  to  Paris  or  London,  or  cramming  Eu¬ 
ropean  culture,  or  imitating  it.  Does  our  youth  actually  think  it 
can  de- Americanize  itself?  Rubbish!  It  is  putting  on  a  mask,  mak¬ 
ing  a  pose.  Imagine !  our  critics  actually  think  they  are  praising 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  to  the  skies  because  she  continues  the 
English  tradition,  and  we  are  aware  again  of  the  Shakespearean, 
the  Wordsworthian,  the  Miltonian  sonnet.  Can  they  overlook  so 
easily  that  there  is  an  American  rhythm  in  our  blood,  so  well 
attested  by  Mary  Austin,  which  is  not  an  English  rhythm  nor  a 
continental?  Yet  it  is  true,  and  unless  our  poetry  expresses  that 
rhythm  it  is  poor  stuff ;  it  is  still  colonial.  Nor  need  the  rhythm 
express  itself  purely  in  free  verse ;  it  may  use  stricter  form ;  but 
the  very  pulse  and  balance  of  it  must  come  from  within,  not  by 
imitating  the  alien. 
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It  is  not  that  every  tradition  does  not  belong  to  us  as  world- 
citizens.  Every  art  and  every  literature  are  as  surely  ours  as  every 
scientific  discovery  and  every  invention.  Such  things  are  for  the 
world.  Indeed  Leaves  of  Grass  itself  is  not  outside  the  Great  Tra¬ 
dition.  Help  it  or  not,  Whitman  must  needs  learn  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  Bible,  writings  of  the  East,  and  even  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 
It  is  a  question  of  attitude.  Goethe  reiterated  that  no  art  is  uni¬ 
versal  unless  it  is  national — Goethe  indubitably  world-citizen, 
weaving  into  Faust  loot  from  the  East  and  the  West.  The  reason 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  must  be  attuned  to  our  soil,  and  by  that 
I  mean  also  that  we  must  seek  that  depth  we  are  lacking  in  our 
very  selves.  Go  down  deep  enough  and  American  depth  is  there. 

I  conn'd  old  times , 

I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters , 

Now  if  eligible  0  that  the  great  masters  might  return  and  study 
me. 

A  picture  of  Dante  conning  Leaves  of  Grass  is  strange,  indeed ! 
He  would  have  felt  that  he  landed  on  a  new  planet.  But  why  not? 
He  conned  Vergil,  why  not  Whitman?  It  is  that  spirit  we  need  to 
produce  the  new  American  poetry. 

Poets  to  come !  orators ,  singers ,  musicians  to  come! 

Not  to-day  is  to  justify  me  and  answer  what  I  am  for , 

But  you ,  a  new  brood ,  native ,  athletic ,  continental ,,  greater 
than  before  known. 

Arouse!  for  you  must  justify  me. 

1  myself  but  write  one  or  two  indicative  words  for  the  future , 

1  but  advance  a  moment  only  to  wheel  and  hurry  back  in  the 
darkness. 

1  am  a  man,,  who ,  sauntering  along  without  fully  stopping ,  turns 
a  casual  look  upon  you  and  then  averts  his  face , 

Leaving  it  to  you  to  prove  and  define  it. 

Expecting  the  main  thing  from  you . 

Empire  State  and  Walt  Whitman — a  moment  of  America,  and 
beyond  that  moment,  what?  The  young  must  answer. 
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by  C .  Hartley  Grattan 

I  have  found  that  there  is  no  ingredient  of  the  race  which  I 
do  not  possess  in  either  a  small  or  a  large  way.  When  it  is  small, 
as  compared  with  the  same  ingredient  in  somebody  else,  there  is 
still  enough  of  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  examination. 

— Mark  Twain. 

i 

Mark  twain  lived  through  seventy-five  of  the  most  troubled 
years  of  American  history  and  gathered  up  into  himself 
more  elements  of  the  life  of  his  day  than  any  other  writing  man 
of  the  time.  From  his  birth  at  Florida,  Missouri,  in  1835,  to  his 
death  at  Redding,  Connecticut,  in  1910,  he  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence,  reflected  on  it,  and  gave  it  form  as  literature.  Nevertheless, 
his  progress  was  hardly  a  “literary”  progress.  Mark  Twain  was 
not  “literary,”  a  fact  which  has  given  deep  pain  to  many  critics. 
He  was,  however,  superlatively  a  man  and  an  American,  and  he 
wrote  some  of  the  most  American  books  we  have,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  bitterest. 

His  American  books — Huckleberry  Finn ,  Tom  Sawyer ,  Rough¬ 
ing  It ,  Life  on  the  Mississippi — he  wrote  because  he  was,  in  Henry 
James’s  phrase,  “saturated  with  his  material.”  He  absorbed  it  into 
his  very  being,  not  into  his  literary  consciousness  merely,  and  so 
he  took  up  good  and  bad  indifferently.  His  cultural  equipment 
was  meager  during  the  time  he  was  accumulating  his  capital  and 
he  never  achieved  that  discipline  of  the  mind  which  we  of  a  more 
self-conscious  day  have  come  to  regard  as  essential  to  a  literary 
life.  Mark  Twain  made  mistakes  in  both  literature  and  life  that 
we  condemn  as  shocking.  But  he  carried  in  his  mental  baggage 
material  which  the  most  prepared  among  us  cannot  match  or 
approach.  Mark  Twain  was  a  man  writing.  Too  many  of  his 
predecessors,  fellows  and  successors  have  been  writing  men. 

He  was  the  most  comprehensively  human  of  all  American 
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writers.  As  early  as  1858  his  elder  brother  Orion  observed  that 
Mark  Twain’s  organization  “is  such  as  to  feel  the  utmost  extreme 
of  every  feeling.  .  .  .  Both  his  capacity  of  enjoyment  and  his 
capacity  of  suffering  are  greater  than  mine.  .  .  .”  Not  only  did 
Mark  Twain  have  this  unusual  range  of  feeling,  but  he  had  so 
volatile  a  temperament  that  he  frequently  sounded  wide  ranges  of 
feeling  in  a  short  time.  Furthermore,  he  carried  this  organization 
through  a  variety  of  settings  and  occupations.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  Missouri  river  town,  became  a  journeyman  printer  wandering 
through  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  pilot 
on  the  river  in  the  St.  Louis-New  Orleans  trade,  a  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army  for  two  weeks,  and  then  in  rapid  succession  he 
“shoveled  silver  tailings  in  a  quartz-mill,”  did  “pocket  mining” 
and  lived  as  a  prospector.  He  was  subsequently  a  “newspaper  re¬ 
porter  four  years  in  cities,  and  so  saw  the  inside  of  many  things ; 
and  was  reporter  in  a  legislature  two  sessions  and  the  same  in 
Congress  one  session,  and  thus  learned  to  know  personally  three 
sample  bodies  of  the  smallest  minds  and  the  selfishest  souls  and 
the  cowardliest  hearts  that  God  makes.”  He  was  on  the  lecture 
platform  for  many  seasons ;  he  was  a  publisher ;  and  he  sustained 
an  inventor  until  he  went  bankrupt  doing  so.  “And  I  have  been 
an  author  for  twenty  years  and  an  ass  for  fifty-five”  (1890 — he 
had  twenty  more  years  of  this  to  go).  These  activities  he  carried 
on  in  many  States  and  environments,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Far  West,  New  England,  New  York  State  and  City,  Europe  and 
the  wide  world.  All  the  varied  facets  of  his  age  he  scrutinized  and 
he  named  it  “The  Gilded  Age.”  He  knew. 

So  volatile  a  temperament  and  so  comprehensive  an  experience 
have  rarely  been  housed  in  one  man.  When  that  man  turned  to 
writing  the  result  was  bound  to  be  uneven.  There  was  little  in  his 
early  life  to  give  him  acquaintance  with  conventional  standards 
of  expression.  His  literary  roots  go  directly  back  to  the  exuberant 
crudity  of  the  tall  tales  of  the  southwest.1  His  early  work  in 
Nevada  is  in  the  same  tradition,  done  in  a  rough  and  ready  man¬ 
ner  for  a  frontier  newspaper  catering  to  a  floating  population  of 

l  Cf.  Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest,  edited  by  F.  J.  Meine,  especially  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  introduction  quoted  from  Bernard  de  Voto  and  the  Mark  Twain 
story  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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miners  and  speculators.  He  was  a  marked  man  in  the  West  before 
a  conventional  hand  was  laid  upon  him — that  of  Bret  Harte. 
Harte’s  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great.  Indeed  so 
strong  were  the  drives  within  him  that  no  one  was  able  to  subdue 
his  gaucheries  or  his  strengths.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  beset¬ 
ting  sin  was  burlesque.  He  never  outgrew  it.  His  strength  was 
direct,  concrete,  living  narrative  prose  and  he  never  lost  it.  Nig¬ 
gling  analysis  roused  his  contempt  in  a  way  only  exceeded  by 
florid  romanticism.  His  appetite  for  fiction  was  small  just  because 
so  much  of  the  fiction  he  came  by  was  so  “unreal.”  When  he  read 
— and  he  was  a  passionate  reader — he  turned  to  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  autobiography.  He  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  meaty 
books  like  Pepys,  Suetonius,  Saint-Simon  and  Carlyle’s  French 
Revolution.  It  was  man  he  sought,  not  writing,  and  he  pursued  his 
quarry  vigilantly  even  though  it  induced  fearful  rages  in  him  when 
captured.  For  Mark  Twain  was  an  idealist  of  a  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  sort.  He  loved  justice  and  mercy  and  tolerance  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  honesty  and  democratic  living.  The  least  violation  of 
them  inspired  his  contempt.  All  his  life  he  was  blasting  the  world 
for  its  incapacity  to  act  in  the  light  of  its  best  ideals.  Tempera¬ 
mentally  incapable  of  a  calm  insouciance,  he  was  annoyed  by 
everything  whether  it  was  a  misplaced  street  light  or  a  brutal  im¬ 
perialistic  butchery.  The  longer  he  lived  the  more  intolerable  he 
found  mankind  in  the  mass,  and  as  a  sort  of  escape  he  devised  a 
fatalistic  and  pessimistic  determinism  as  a  philosophy  which  would 
relieve  mankind  of  the  burden  of  having  willed  the  horrors  it  com¬ 
mitted. 

Because  with  him  it  was  either  glory  or  despair — because  his 
emotional  ambivalence  was  so  unusually  marked — he  found  within 
himself  all  the  qualities  he  saw  in  mankind  at  large.  His  outbursts 
of  self-accusation  when  he  would  demonstrate  with  self-hypnotiz¬ 
ing  logic  that  all  the  tragedies  which  befell  his  family  from  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  in  the  explosion  of  the  river  boat 
Pennsylvania  to  the  death  of  his  own  children,  even  to  the  troubles 
of  his  irresponsible  brother  Orion,  were  due  to  his  own  negligence, 
are  clearly  temperamental  explosions.  They  had  no  basis  in  real¬ 
ity,  for  it  is  amply  clear  that  Mark  Twain  was  the  most  solicitous 
of  men  and  the  most  honorable.  Just  as  his  temperament  carried 
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him  to  black  depths  of  despair,  so  it  carried  him  to  the  heights  of 
humor.  Since  there  are  no  absolutes  in  these  matters,  the  older  he 
grew  the  more  his  despairs  and  his  humors  mingled  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Pudd’nhead  Wilson’s  calendar  maxims.  His  ordeal  was 
an  ordeal  by  temperament  as  much  as  by  anything  else. 

No  civilization  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  detect  and  coddle 
genius  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Blundering  around  in  a  won¬ 
derfully  fluid  society  Mark  Twain  was  at  once  saved  from  the 
oppressive  routine  of  a  congealed  society  and  harmed  by  the  lack 
of  any  accepted  points  of  reference.  He  had  made  himself  a 
power  before  he  felt  a  conventional  literary  influence.  When  he 
located  in  the  East  he  was  subjected  to  a  constant  discipline, 
enforced  by  his  wife  and  William  Dean  Howells.  They  trimmed 
his  gaucheries,  curbed  his  tendency  to  burlesque  and  the  foolishly 
grotesque ;  they  tamed  his  exuberance  so  that  he  conformed  to  the 
temporary  mores  of  the  time ;  but  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
guiding  him  to  the  exploitation  of  his  strengths.  These  he  chanced 
upon  by  accident.  His  greatest  book,  Huckleberry  Finn ,  was  an 
accident.  His  worst  were  carefully  planned.  As  the  personal  in¬ 
fluences  were,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  dubious  use  to  him,  so  his 
environment  confused  him.  A  fluid  society  does  not  develop  social 
values  to  which  all  may  give  allegiance,  and  no  such  values  have 
been  even  nominally  available  since  the  decay  of  the  medieval  syn¬ 
thesis.  Mark  Twain  did  not  have  the  sort  of  temperament  or  men¬ 
tality  which  would  have  allowed  him  to  cut  a  narrow  path  per¬ 
sonally  surveyed  through  the  jungle  of  the  gilded  age,  even  had 
he  had  the  utmost  freedom  imaginable.  Yet  he  was  strong  enough 
to  reject  it,  insofar  as  it  violated  his  ideals  of  decency  and  honor. 
He  accepted,  unfortunately,  its  worship  of  acquisitiveness  and  of 
those  who  had  acquired.  He  devoted  valuable  years  to  the  making 
of  money  so  that  he  might  exhibit  to  the  world  that  recognized 
symbol  of  success.  In  this  he  was  shockingly  wrong.  He  failed  to 
perceive  that  acquisitiveness  must  be  held  in  leash  if  literature  is 
your  chosen  occupation.  But  he  was  temperamentally  one  of  those 
who  do,  not  one  of  those  who  do  not,  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
Mark  Twain  was  incapable  of  defying  his  age.  He  “did”  and 
oftentimes  regretted.  He  could  not  restrain  himself  like  Ambrose 
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Bierce  and  take  a  bitter  pleasure  in  having  done  little  seriously 
and  only  what  he  jolly  well  chose  to  do. 

ii 

It  was  impossible  for  Mark  Twain  to  touch  any  piece  of  writing 
and  not  leave  his  mark  on  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  touch  anything 
he  wrote  and  not  touch  the  man.  The  Gilded  Age  is  the  result  of 
a  collaboration  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  but  the  gold  in  it 
was  put  there  by  Mark  Twain.  It  is  a  superlatively  American 
book  in  consequence.  Colonel  Sellers — a  portrait  of  Mark  Twain’s 
cousin  James  Lampton — gathers  up  into  himself  all  the  unre¬ 
strained  optimism  of  the  American  people.  He  is  the  typical  pro¬ 
moter,  fortune  dreaming  on  a  crust  of  bread,  just  as  Washington 
Hawkins — Mark  Twain’s  brother  Orion — is  the  typical  impres¬ 
sionable  dreamer,  the  mute  inglorious  Rockefeller  to  be  found  in 
every  community.  Into  the  orbit  of  these  men  float  all  the  elements 
of  the  age  which  made  it  gilded :  corrupt  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors  professing  high  and  biblical  ideals  and  taking  petty  bribes, 
pork  barrel  legislation,  dishonest  promotion  schemes,  nepotism, 
yellow  journalism,  jury  juggling — all  the  hypocrisies  and  dishon¬ 
esties  that  lay  at  hand.  How  can  any  one  read  this  book  and  not 
understand  that  Mark  Twain  not  only  named  the  age,  but  also 
understood  its  knaveries  in  detail?  And  in  so  doing  he  hit  hard 
at  what  he  hated  in  American  life.  The  Gilded  Age  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  book  for  all  those  who  wish  to  know  Mark  Twain’s  true  views 
of  the  American  of  his  day. 

Retrospectively  he  found  paradise  in  the  Mississippi  River  life 
of  his  youth.  Life  on  the  Mississippi  and  HucMeherrg  Finn  are 
his  tribute  to  his  lost  youth  and  are  happy  books.  In  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  the  pilot  house  he  found  peace.  That  life  gave  him 
power  and  position  without  making  concessions  to  the  base  de¬ 
mands  of  the  larger  world.  No  wonder  he  found  the  pilots  a  race 
apart!  Not  for  them  were  such  things  as  bribery,  broken  prom¬ 
ises,  lobbying  and  corruption.  They  accepted  no  dictation,  made 
no  concessions  to  others,  and  were  respected.  Mark  Twain  looked 
back  on  that  life  as  the  finest  he  knew  and  with  reason.  For  any 
larger  world  demanded  more  concessions  than  he  could  grant  and 
retain  his  peace  of  mind.  But  even  that  world  was  fringed  with 
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the  same  old  “human  nature”  hypocrisies.  Pudd’nhead  Wilson 
lived  in  a  river  town,  Dawson’s  Landing : 

In  1830  it  was  a  snug  little  collection  of  modest  one-  and 
two-story  frame  dwellings  whose  whitewashed  exteriors  were 
almost  concealed  from  sight  by  climbing  tangles  of  rose-vines, 
honeysuckles  and  morning-glories.  Each  of  these  pretty  homes 
had  a  garden  in  front  fenced  with  white  palings  and  opulently 
stocked  with  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  touch-me-nots,  prince’s- 
feathers  and  other  old-fashioned  flowers ;  while  on  the  window¬ 
sills  of  the  houses  stood  wooden  boxes  containing  moss-rose 
plants  and  terra-cotta  pots  in  which  grew  a  breed  of  geranium 
whose  spread  of  intensely  red  blossoms  accented  the  prevailing 
pink  tint  of  the  rose-clad  house-front  like  an  explosion  of  flame. 
When  there  was  room  on  the  ledge  outside  of  the  pots  and  boxes 
for  a  cat,  the  cat  was  there — in  sunny  weather — stretched  at 
full  length,  asleep  and  blissful,  with  her  furry  belly  to  the  sun 
and  a  paw  curved  over  her  nose.  Then  that  house  was  complete, 
and  its  contentment  and  peace  were  made  manifest  to  the  world 
by  this  symbol  whose  testimony  is  infallible.  A  home  without  a 
cat — and  a  well-fed,  well-petted  and  properly  revered  cat — may 
be  a  perfect  home,  perhaps,  but  how  can  it  prove  title? 

All  along  the  streets,  on  both  sides,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
brick  sidewalks,  stood  locust-trees  with  trunks  protected  by 
wooden  boxing,  and  these  furnished  shade  for  summer  and  a 
sweet  fragrance  in  spring  when  the  clusters  of  buds  came  forth. 
The  main  street,  one  block  back  from  the  river,  and  running 
parallel  with  it,  was  the  sole  business  street.  It  was  six  blocks 
long,  and  in  each  block  two  or  three  brick  stores  three  stories 
high  towered  above  interjected  bunches  of  little  frame  shops. 
Swinging  signs  creaked  in  the  wind,  the  street’s  whole  length. 
The  candy-striped  pole  which  indicates  nobility  proud  and 
ancient  along  the  palace-bordered  canals  of  Venice,  indicated 
merely  the  humble  barber-shop  along  the  main  street  of  Daw¬ 
son’s  Landing.  On  a  chief  corner  stood  a  lofty  unpainted  pole 
wreathed  from  top  to  bottom  with  tin  pots  and  pans  and  cups, 
the  chief  tin-monger’s  noisy  notice  to  the  world  (when  the  wind 
blew)  that  his  shop  was  on  hand  for  business  at  that  corner. 

The  hamlet’s  front  was  washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  the 
great  river ;  its  body  stretched  itself  rearward  up  a  gentle  in¬ 
cline;  its  most  rearward  border  fringed  itself  out  and  scattered 
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its  houses  about  the  base-line  of  the  hills ;  the  hills  rose  high, 
inclosing  the  town  in  a  half-moon  curve,  clothed  with  forests 
from  foot  to  summit. 

It  was  there  that  Wilson  developed  his  cynical  philosophy  which 
he  so  neatly  epitomized: 

Gratitude  and  treachery  are  merely  the  two  extremities  of 
the  same  procession.  You  have  seen  all  of  it  worth  staying  for 
when  the  band  and  the  gaudy  officials  have  gone  by. 

April  1.  This  is  the  day  upon  which  we  are  reminded  of  what 
we  are  on  the  other  364. 

Each  person  is  born  to  one  possession  which  outvalues  all  his 
others — his  last  breath. 

It  takes  your  enemy  and  your  friend,  working  together,  to 
hurt  you  to  the  heart ;  the  one  to  slander  you  and  the  other  to 
get  the  news  to  you. 

If  the  desire  to  kill  and  the  opportunity  to  kill  came  always 
together,  who  would  escape  hanging? 

If  you  pick  up  a  starving  dog  and  make  him  prosperous,  he 
will  not  bite  you.  This  is  the  principal  difference  between  a  dog 
and  a  man. 

Nothing  so  needs  reforming  as  other  people’s  habits. 

All  say,  “How  hard  it  is  that  we  have  to  die” — a  strange 
complaint  to  come  from  the  mouths  of  people  who  have  had  to 
live. 

The  holy  passion  of  Friendship  is  of  so  sweet  and  steady  and 
loyal  and  enduring  a  nature  that  it  will  last  through  a  whole 
lifetime,  if  not  asked  to  lend  money. 

These  remarks  are  sometimes  called  “funny,”  but  the  fun  has 
a  rather  sharp  sting  in  it. 

And  Huck  Finn  lived  in  that  world  also  and  he  too  with  his 
amorality  calmly  reported  the  shames  as  well  as  the  glories : 
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The  hogs  loafed  and  grunted  everywheres.  You’d  see  a  muddy 
sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs  come  lazying  along  the  street  and 
whollop  herself  right  down  in  the  way,  where  folks  had  to  walk 
around  her ;  and  she’d  stretch  out  and  shut  her  eyes  and  wave 
her  ears  whilst  the  pigs  was  milking  her,  and  look  as  happy  as 
if  she  was  on  salary.  And  pretty  soon  you’d  hear  a  loafer  sing 
out,  “Hi !  so  boy !  sick  him,  Tige !”  and  away  the  sow  would 
go,  squealing  most  horrible,  with  a  dog  or  two  swinging  to  each 
ear,  and  three  or  four  dozen  more  a-coming ;  and  then  you  would 
see  all  the  loafers  get  up  and  watch  the  thing  out  of  sight,  and 
laugh  at  the  fun  and  look  grateful  for  the  noise.  Then  they’d 
settle  back  again  till  there  was  a  dog-fight.  There  couldn’t  any¬ 
thing  wake  them  up  all  over,  like  a  dog-fight — unless  it  might 
be  putting  turpentine  on  a  stray  dog  and  setting  fire  to  him  or 
tying  a  tin  pan  to  his  tail  and  see  him  run  himself  to  death. 

A  mob  has  come  to  lynch  Sherburn : 

Sherburn  never  said  a  word — just  stood  there  looking  down. 
The  stillness  was  awful  creepy  and  uncomfortable.  Sherburn 
run  his  eye  slow  long  the  crowd;  and  wherever  it  struck  the 
people  tried  a  little  to  outgaze  him,  but  they  couldn’t ;  they 
dropped  their  eyes  and  looked  sneaky.  Then  pretty  soon  Sher¬ 
burn  sort  of  laughed ;  not  the  pleasant  kind,  but  the  kind  that 
makes  you  feel  like  when  you  are  eating  bread  that’s  got  sand 
in  it. 

Then  he  says,  slow  and  scornful : 

“.  .  .  You  didn’t  want  to  come.  The  average  man  don’t  like 
trouble  and  danger.  But  if  only  half  a  man — like  Buck  Hark- 
ness,  there, — shouts  ‘Lynch  him!  lynch  him!’  you’re  afraid  to 
back  down — afraid  you’ll  be  found  out  to  be  what  you  are — 
cowards — and  so  you  raise  a  yell,  and  hang  yourselves  onto 
that  half-a-man’s  coat-tail,  and  come  raging  up  here,  swearing 
what  big  things  you’re  going  to  do.  The  pitifulest  thing  out  is 
a  mob;  that’s  what  an  army  is — a  mob;  they  don’t  fight  with 
courage  that’s  born  in  them,  but  with  courage  that’s  borrowed 
from  their  mass,  and  from  their  officers.  But  a  mob  without  any 
man  at  the  head  of  it  is  beneath  pitifulness.  Now  the  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  droop  your  tails  and  go  home  and  crawl  in  a 
hole.  If  any  real  lynching’s  going  to  be  done  it  will  be  done  in 
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the  dark,  Southern  fashion ;  and  when  they  come  they’ll  bring 
their  masks,  and  fetch  a  man  along.  .  . 

The  crowd  washed  back  sudden,  and  then  broke  all  apart,  and 
went  tearing  off  every  which  way.  .  .  . 

Finally,  let  me  present  this  reflection: 

Cuss  the  doctor !  What  do  we  k’yer  for  him?  Hain’t  we  got 
all  the  fools  in  town  on  our  side?  And  ain’t  that  a  big  enough 
majority  in  any  town? 

The  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  fools !  So  Mark  Twain  wrote  of  the 
happiest  adult  world  he  ever  knew. 

What  wonder  then  that  he  wrote  The  Mysterious  Stranger , 
The  Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg ,  and  What  Is  Man?  These 
bitter  books  are  as  much  Mark  Twain  as  any  others.  It  is  wrong 
to  try  to  split  him  into  two  fragments — part  humorist,  part  pes¬ 
simist.  He  w’as  both  because  of  an  ambivalent  emotional  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  two  parts  joined  in  Pudd’nhead  Wilson’s  maxims 
as  they  joined  time  and  again  in  his  passing  remarks  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  and  in  A.  B.  Paine’s  biography  and  in,  for  example, 
The  Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg.  This  story  would  have 
delighted  Henry  James,  Senior,  for  it  is  a  gorgeous  and  humorous 
protest  against  what  James  called  “moralisin’’  in  contrast  with 
Christianity.  “Moralism”  was  ostentatious  goodness  without  true 
roots  in  the  personality.  Just  as  crooks  wear  fine  clothes  and  an 
engaging  manner,  so  victims  of  “moralism”  show  the  world  pious 
minds  and  scrupulous  conduct  about  which  they  protest  much. 
Mark  Twain  hit  at  this  sort  of  thing,  the  particular  offense  being 
an  ostentatious  honesty.  It  was  one  of  his  flashes  of  insight  that 
found  the  highest  expression.  Too  often  he  was  off  on  false  trails 
after  buffooneries  like  The  Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story. 

m 

Rather  little  has  been  said  about  Mark  Twain  as  a  literary 
man.  Yet  he  had  his  own  notions  to  which  he  resolutely  stuck. 
He  hated,  as  has  been  remarked,  niggling  analysis  and  false 
romanticism — Jane  Austen,  Walter  Scott,  and  Fenimore  Cooper. 
But  he  wrote  romances  himself  like  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
In  character  he  wanted  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  the 
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real,  even  when  the  real  is  comic  like  Colonel  Sellers.  Sellers  is  a 
pipe-dreamer,  a  weaver  of  financial  romances,  but  he  is  kind  and 
good  in  his  treatment  and  view  of  others,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  him. 
And  Huck  Finn  is  the  embodiment  of  carefree  humanity  in  revolt 
against  the  regimenting  mores,  but  also  truly,  deeply  moral  in 
his  relations  with  Nigger  Jim.  Mark  Twain’s  vision  encompassed 
a  world  of  lying  one-horse  men,  but  it  also  encompassed  the  fine 
old  pilots  of  the  River. 

Stylistically,  Mark  Twain  strove  to  be  clear,  straightforward, 
constantly  close  to  concrete  facts.  “As  to  the  Adjective,”  he  has 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson  write,  “when  in  doubt,  strike  it  out.”  But  ad¬ 
jectives  (and  adverbs)  he  skillfully  used  to  produce  his  subtle 
effects.  Samples  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  but  consider  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Dawson’s  Landing  and  the  following  passage.  In  them 
are  no  wasted  movements,  no  analysis,  but  a  host  of  concrete 
details : 

At  midnight  the  House  presented  a  spectacle  calculated  to 
interest  a  stranger.  The  great  galleries  were  still  thronged — 
though  only  with  men,  now ;  the  bright  colors  that  had  made 
them  look  like  hanging  gardens  were  gone,  with  the  ladies.  The 
reporters’  gallery  was  merely  occupied  by  one  or  two  watchful 
sentinels  of  the  quill-driving  guild ;  the  main  body  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  a  debate  that  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  vaporing  of  dull 
speakers  and  now  and  then  a  brief  quarrel  over  a  point  of 
order;  but  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  reporters’  waiting-room,  chatting,  smoking,  and 
keeping  on  the  quz  vive  for  the  general  irruption  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  volcano  that  must  come  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
it.  .  .  .  Below,  a  few  Senators  lounged  upon  the  sofas  set 
apart  for  visitors,  and  talked  with  idle  Congressmen.  A  dreary 
member  was  speaking;  the  presiding  officer  was  nodding;  here 
and  there  little  knots  of  members  stood  in  the  aisles,  whisper¬ 
ing  together;  all  about  the  House  others  sat  in  all  the  various 
attitudes  that  express  weariness ;  some,  tilted  back,  had  one  or 
more  legs  disposed  upon  their  desks ;  some  sharpened  pencils  in¬ 
dolently  ;  some  scribbled  aimlessly ;  some  yawned  and  stretched ; 
a  great  many  lay  upon  their  breasts  upon  the  desks  sound 
asleep  and  gently  snoring.  The  flooding  gaslight  from  the  fanci¬ 
fully  wrought  roof  poured  down  upon  the  tranquil  scene. 
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Hardly  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness,  save  the  monotonous 
eloquence  of  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  floor.  Now  and 
then  a  warrior  of  the  opposition  broke  down  under  the  pressure, 
gave  it  up  and  went  home. 

Neither  of  these  examples  is  properly  to  be  called  a  “flight.” 
They  are  average  and  so  show  Twain’s  usual  workmanship. 

Mark  Twain  had  little  constructive  ability  and  leaned  heavily 
upon  improvisation.  His  impatience  with  the  narrowly  “literary” 
is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  this — he  did  not  care  to  plan  rig¬ 
orously.  He  preferred,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  drift  lazily  along. 
It  is  to  this  reliance  upon  improvisation  that  we  must  attribute 
numbers  of  his  discarded  manuscripts ;  this  and  his  weakness  for 
horseplay.  For  he  could  start  readily  enough  with  some  chance 
enthusiasm,  but  he  could  not  finish.  It  is  rather  disconcerting  to 
find  him  discarding  page  after  page  of  his  work  late  in  life  with 
the  excuse  that  he  couldn’t  get  himself  out  of  a  tangle  attributable 
to  lack  of  planning.  But  that  was  his  method  and  his  punishment 
followed  inevitably.  He  improvised  his  life  and  his  literature. 

In  this  he  differed  from  his  contemporary  Henry  James,  whose 
life  and  whose  literature  were  the  product  of  careful  planning. 
Mark  Twain  and  James — it  is  these  two  who  are  fast  becoming 
the  great  figures  in  our  literature  for  the  period  1870-1900.  The 
contrast  between  them  is  violent,  extraordinary,  both  in  nature 
and  nurture — the  one  epitomizing  the  literary  man  at  his  highest 
development,  the  other  the  man  writing.  Between  them  stood 
William  Dean  Howells,  friend  of  both,  sharing  much  of  the  nur¬ 
ture  of  Mark  Twain  and  many  of  the  ideals  of  James,  but  the 
strengths  of  neither.  Mark  Twain  always  remained  bound  firmly 
to  his  fundamental  environment.  But  he  did  not  comprehend,  as 
did  James,  the  fact  that  great  literature  requires  something  more 
than  saturation  with  one’s  material.  Mark  Twain  had  the  satura¬ 
tion  but  not  the  discipline.  Still,  to-day  we  do  not  think  of  him 
as  a  burlesquer,  as  a  wanton  and  willful  funny  man,  but  as  the 
author  of  Huckleberry  Finn .  He  remains  for  us  unquestionably  a 
classic  American  writer,  with  a  firm  place  in  the  canon  of  our 
literature. 


XXI.  HOWELLS 


by  Hamlin  Garland 


i 


The  early  life  of  William  Dean  Howells  can  be  reconstructed 
from  A  Boy's  Town  (one  of  the  truest  studies  of  village  boy- 
life  ever  written,  penetrating,  humorous  and  delightful)  and  from 
his  Life  and  Letters  by  his  daughter  Mildred. 

From  his  boy-life  sketches  you  may  learn  that  his  grandfather 
came  from  Wales  and  that  his  father  was  the  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  William,  a  slight 
imaginative  lad,  was  a  type-setter  at  ten  years  of  age.  You  will 
find  little  account  of  his  schooling,  for  when  he  was  about  twelve 
his  father  moved  to  Dayton  and  established  another  paper,  a  tri¬ 
weekly,  and  one  of  little  William’s  duties  was  to  arise  in  the  early 
dawn  and  deliver  the  morning  papers  to  their  subscribers. 

His  father,  though  a  Swedenborgian  with  very  high  notions  of 
life  on  earth  in  preparation  for  the  life  hereafter,  was  notably 
fun-loving  and  had  a  laugh  with  his  children  about  nearly  every¬ 
thing  which  was  not  essentially  sacred.  It  was  a  large  and  happy 
family  in  which  there  was  serious  thinking  in  the  midst  of  un¬ 
remitting  toil. 

Hamilton  contained  not  more  than  three  thousand  people,  but 
it  was  a  town  and  young  Howells  was  a  town  boy.  Scholarship, 
literary  taste,  good  diction  and  courtesy  he  found  at  home,  and 
the  words  of  his  parents  were  a  part  of  his  schooling,  and  from 
the  very  first  he  was  literary-minded.  When  not  at  work  as  com¬ 
positor  or  newsboy,  he  was  reading. 

His  earliest  literary  interest  was  Spanish  and  founded  upon 
his  boyish  love  for  The  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Washington 
Irving.  “I  longed  to  be  a  Spaniard,”  he  said,  and  in  the  glow  of 
this  interest  he  taught  himself  Spanish.  Later  he  developed  a 
similar  enthusiasm  for  German  and  studied  it  with  similar  inten¬ 
sity.  He  had  no  regular  training  in  any  language  but  he  was 
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natively  studious.  He  read  and  pondered  and  practiced  the  art  of 
writing  so  intensely  that  his  health  suffered,  for  he  was  small  and 
frail.  “What  I  lacked  in  stature  I  made  up  in  gravity  of  de¬ 
meanor,”  he  wrote  in  describing  his  youth. 

At  nineteen  he  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  State 
capital  and  at  twenty-two  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
At  twenty-three  he  published,  in  connection  with  John  J.  Piatt, 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  1860  a  campaign  life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  This  book,  slight  as  it  was,  secured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  Consul  to  Venice,  a  most  important  honor,  for  it  took  him  out 
of  Ohio  and  fixed  upon  him  for  all  time  a  love  for  Italy.  He  be¬ 
came  a  student  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature.  His  third 
book,  called  Venetian  Days ,  is  a  delightful  history  of  his  four-year 
exile.  In  1865  he  returned  to  Massachusetts. 

ii 

Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  Venice  than  Cambridge 
when  Howells,  in  1865,  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  Several 
reasons  combined  to  make  him  a  resident  of  this  university  town. 
It  was  inexpensive,  it  was  Longfellow’s  home,  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University.  It  happened  therefore  that  W.  D.  Howells 
began  to  write  his  exquisite  Venetian  Days  in  a  bare  little  box 
of  a  house  hardly  as  spacious  as  that  which  a  carpenter  would 
have  built  for  himself. 

This  dwelling  still  stands,  almost  precisely  as  it  was  when  he 
lived  there,  and  as  I  entered  it,  an  old  friend,  Thomas  Sargent 
Perry,  who  was  my  guide,  recalled  that  in  this  house  Howells  gave 
a  reception  to  John  Hay  on  his  wedding  journey,  and  a  “Wel¬ 
come  East”  party  to  Francis  Bret  Harte,  and  I  was  able  to 
imagine  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  life  in  Cambridge  at  that  time. 
The  little  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  cottage  in  which  Howells 
began  to  write  was  hardly  larger  than  a  closet.  “It  had  no  heat 
and  no  sunlight,”  said  Perry,  “but  Howells  could  write  in  an  ice¬ 
box.  He  only  needed  pen  and  paper.”  His  second  home  on  Con¬ 
cord  Avenue  was  uglier  still  and  stood  on  the  dusty  side  of  the 
road.  In  his  poem  on  the  Oriole,  he  speaks  of  visioning  “the  blue 
Miami  flowing  down  the  dusty  Concord  Road.”  His  third  home 
on  Sacramento  Street  was — in  itself — the  worst  of  the  lot,  a  fact 
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which  I  find  difficult  to  explain,  for  he  was  prospering,  at  least 
he  had  been  made  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  It 
is  certain  that  he  wasted  no  money  on  extra  rooms  or  luxuries  of 
any  sort. 

In  1877,  with  his  books  selling  and  his  serials  in  demand,  he 
built  his  first  real  home  in  Belmont,  and  yet  he  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  owning  “Red  Top,”  had  it  not  been  for  his  friend 
Charles  Fairchild.  This  charming  cottage  which  stands  on  the  hill¬ 
side  just  above  Belmont  station  remains  to-day  almost  precisely 
as  he  left  it,  except  that  time  has  lifted  the  shade  trees  far  above 
its  roof.  It  was  a  complete  and  delightful  home,  “the  result,” 
Thomas  Perry  said,  “of  the  combined  thought  of  Howells,  his 
wife,  and  her  architect  brother  William  R.  Mead.”  That  Howells 
was  happy  in  this  lovely  home  is  evident,  for  in  it  he  wrote  Dr. 
Breen's  Practice y  The  Undiscovered  Country ,  A  Woman's  Reason , 
and  A  Modern  Instance. 

He  considered  this  his  “life-long  home.”  Certainly  he  loved  it, 
for  in  a  letter  written  afterward  to  the  purchasers  of  it,  he  calls 
it  “the  prettiest  place  I  ever  saw”  and  lovingly  adds :  “It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  I  planted  every  tree  on  the  lot  and 
watered  them  all  one  summer  wTith  my  own  hands.”  In  another 
letter  he  speaks  of  two  mulberry  trees  which  he  called  “William” 
and  “Elinor”  after  his  wife  and  himself. 

Alas !  The  time  came  when  he  must  give  up  his  “life-long  home.” 
His  wife  was  not  strong,  one  of  his  children  became  ill,  and  the 
remoteness  of  this  cottage,  especially  in  winter,  became  disturb¬ 
ing.  Its  only  connection  with  Boston  was  an  occasional  train  and 
the  climb  up  the  hill  a  “trial”;  therefore  in  1881,  just  three  years 
after  he  had  put  the  date  of  its  building  above  its  fireplace,  he  left 
Belmont  to  become  a  householder  in  Boston,  No.  4  Louisburg 
Square. 

From  this  Square  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Nankeen  Square  of 
his  novel,  he  moved  in  1885  to  302  Beacon  Street  (just  as  the 
family  of  Silas  Lapham  planned  to  do)  and  for  several  years 
lived  next  door  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  the  “water  side  of 
Beacon.”  In  this  spacious  house  he  wrote  Indian  Summer ,  Silas 
Lapham ,  The  Minister's  Charge  and  Annie  Kilhurn .  From  his 
desk  in  a  study  which  overlooked  the  Back  Bay  he  began  to  send 
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to  Harper’s  Magazine  the  manuscript  for  his  “Editor’s  Study.” 
He  had  become  not  only  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Boston,  he  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital,  humorous  and  character¬ 
istic  of  American  novelists. 


m 

When  I  went  to  Boston  in  1884,  Marcia  Gaylord,  Helen  Hark- 
ness  and  others  of  “Howells’s  women”  were  subjects  of  passionate 
debate.  “Why  does  he  always  depict  foolish  or  unpleasant  women? 
Has  he  no  acquaintanceship  with  noble  women?”  some  of  his 
critics  demanded.  It  is  amusing  to  recall  how  these  questions 
poured  in  upon  me,  as  a  teacher  of  literature,  by  girls  glowing 
with  indignation  at  the  injustice  he  was  doing  their  sex.  In  reply 
I  said:  “You  are  all  wrong.  He  is  the  most  chivalrous  of  men — 
chivalrous,  not  gallant — there  is  a  difference.  Furthermore  he  is 
just  as  hard  on  men.  He  employs  the  same  method  in  dealing  with 
Silas  Lapham.  The  truth  is  he  writes  as  a  genial  philosopher  not 
as  a  lover.  You  will  not  find  in  all  the  range  of  his  work  a  bitter 
or  cynical  word  or  phrase.  He  is  critical  but  kindly.” 

No  writer  of  the  time  was  more  in  the  public  mind  and  less  under 
public  observation.  He  avoided  publicity.  He  came  and  went  with¬ 
out  display.  He  loved  to  “poke  about”  on  foot  unnoticed,  and 
once  he  said  to  me  with  a  sigh  of  regret :  “I  wish  I  could  come  and 
go  as  I  used  to  do,  but  alas !  people  are  all  on  parade  when  I  come 
near  them  now.  I  used  to  be  able  to  live  undisturbed  at  hotels  and 
boarding  houses.” 

He  was  in  truth  a  distinguished  personage  in  Boston.  The  old 
masters,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  were  gone.  Holmes  was 
aging  and  Lowell  in  failing  health ;  therefore  we  who  loved  books 
turned  to  Howells  as  our  chief  man  of  letters.  His  name  was  in 
every  journal  and  yet  he  continued  to  live  quietly  and  move  about 
modestly.  Few  knew  him  by  sight. 

His  championship  of  the  cause  of  realism  made  him  enemies  as 
well  as  friends.  He  was  most  generous  in  his  praise  of  those  who 
brought  to  their  writing  a  love  of  the  near  at  hand,  a  desire  to 
create  in  the  image  of  life.  He  was  among  the  first  to  commend 
Howe’s  Story  of  a  Country  Town.  He  applauded  the  work  of 
Alice  French,  George  W.  Cable,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Madison 
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Cawein,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  and  a  dozen  others  of  “the  Local  Color  School.”  He  was 
quick  also  to  recognize  plays  of  native  quality  like  those  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Harrigan,  Augustus  Thomas,  William  Gillette,  Charles 
Hoyt  and  James  A.  Herne,  who  were  reporting,  to  the  stage, 
American  life  as  they  knew  it  and  loved  it.  They  were  all  part  of 
the  general  movement  toward  a  more  authentic  national  litera¬ 
ture.  Howells’s  generous  and  inspiring  recognition  of  young  writ¬ 
ers  brought  a  stream  of  autographed  books  to  his  study — so  many 
that  he  could  not  read  them  all,  but  he  never  failed  of  courteously 
acknowledging  them  and  succeeded  in  finding  out  those  of  most 
significance. 

No  man  of  his  distinction  could  have  been  more  approachable, 
more  kindly,  and  yet  no  one  to  my  knowledge  ever  presumed  to 
familiarity  in  addressing  him.  Wholly  without  pomp  or  egotism 
he  held  even  intimate  friends  like  Brander  Matthews  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  at  arm’s  length.  He  never  spoke  of  any  man  in 
terms  of  a  nick-name;  he  never  swore;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
stiff  or  formal  about  his  speech.  He  was  fun-loving  yet  never 
coarse.  His  dignity  arose  from  something  interior,  something 
essentially  noble  in  his  thought.  He  used  slang  occasionally  but 
always  with  a  smile — with  quotation  marks. 

He  was  as  humorous  as  Clemens  but  in  a  totally  different  way. 
Mark  loved  him,  revered  him.  “Howells  is  my  despair,”  he  said  to 
me  once ;  “he  is  so  sweet,  so  clean  and  so  strong.”  As  for  me  I 
always  went  away  from  him  in  renewed  resolution  to  be  a  better 
man  and  to  do  better  work.  “Be  fine,  be  fine — but  not  too  fine,” 
he  once  said  to  me,  and,  in  the  light  of  his  criticism,  I  prospered. 
He  instructed  me  with  elliptical  sentences  spoken  casually — so 
casually  that  their  deep  meaning  came  to  me  only  after  I  went 
away. 

At  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  pretend  to  a  salon.  In  his  youth  he 
could  not  afford  to  entertain  largely,  and  in  his  later  life  the 
delicate  health  of  his  wife  made  it  difficult.  He  loved  to  have  his 
friends  drop  in  at  tea  time,  but  he  was  never  a  deliberately  in¬ 
structive  or  amusing  host.  He  questioned  his  guests,  stimulating 
them  to  talk.  He  never  monologued.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever 
uttered  a  speech  which  would  fill  the  space  of  a  paragraph.  He 
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never  hesitated  for  a  word,  never  bungled  a  sentence ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  his  spoken  English  had  the  same  limpidity  and  grace  which 
marked  his  writing.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  conversed  with 
the  same  subtlety,  humor  and  precision. 

Once  in  recalling  those  early  days  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
he  described  two  of  his  most  distinguished  neighbors  as  “noble 
monologists,”  and  though  he  smiled  as  he  characterized  them 
there  was  nothing  malicious  in  his  smile.  “I  was  always  glad  to 
listen,”  he  said.  “Holmes  was  particularly  delightful  as  a  talker 
— witty  and  wise  and  whimsical.” 

When  one  night  in  the  early  nineties  he  told  me  that  he  was 
about  to  establish  a  home  in  New  York,  I  experienced  a  pang  of 
regret.  He  was  Boston’s  chief  literary  asset  and  his  going  not  only 
left  us  poorer,  it  announced  the  passing  of  an  era.  His  change  of 
base  denoted  the  shifting  of  America’s  literary  center.  From  being 
the  chief  man  of  letters  in  New  England  he  took  a  course  which 
made  him  a  national  figure.  He  established  headquarters  in  New 
York  but  he  kept  his  love  for  Boston.  Delicately  and  faithfully 
and  understandingly  he  continued  to  weave  New  England  into  his 
writing. 

Middle  Western  by  birth,  New  England  by  adoption,  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  study  and  travel,  it  was  logical  that  he  should  be  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  so 
long  as  he  lived  no  one  thought  of  contesting  his  place.  His  rise 
from  a  bare-footed  printer’s  boy  in  Ohio,  to  the  head  of  this  most 
distinguished  association  is  as  typically  American,  in  its  vray,  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  his  essential  democracy  there  is  no 
more  question  than  of  his  art.  He  earned  all  his  rewards  and 
merited  all  his  honors,  but  remained  essentially  unknown  to  the 
public.  Once  wrhen  I  took  Israel  Zangwill  to  call  upon  him,  Zang- 
will  remarked,  “I  never  knew  so  eminent  a  man  to  be  so  modest.” 
He  declined  many  honors  and  many  demands  for  lectures.  He 
hated  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Academy  and  avoided  news¬ 
paper  notice  wherever  possible.  I  never  heard  him  lecture  but  once 
and  that  was  in  a  small  hall  to  a  “socialist”  audience.  It  wTas 
a  delightful  lecture,  flawdessly  presented  and  most  cordially 
applauded. 
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IV 

His  early  novels,  Their  Wedding  Journey  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook ,  were  hardly  more  than  sketches  of  travel — but  each 
succeeding  volume  broadened  in  scope,  till  in  The  Undiscovered 
Country  he  reached  the  full  stature  of  a  novelist.  This  beautiful 
and  nobly  phrased  story  was  our  finest  study  of  New  England 
life  at  that  time — but  with  the  publication  of  A  Modern  Instance 
he  took  his  place  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  English  fictionists. 
Silas  Lapham  and  The  Minister’s  Charge  followed,  dealing  with 
American  social  life  as  no  other  novels  up  to  that  time  had  dealt 
with  it,  and  Lowell’s  predictions  concerning  “that  young  man 
Howells”  were  fulfilled.  From  that  day  forward  for  forty  years 
he  remained  a  master  spirit  in  our  literature. 

The  public,  speaking  generally,  was  not  ready  even  in  1884  to 
receive  his  work,  but  he  found  readers.  In  every  town  small  groups 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women  welcomed  The  Undiscovered  Country 
and  Silas  Lapham ,  recognizing  in  them  a  finer  art  and  a  wider 
sympathy  than  in  the  romantic  novel,  and  around  him  gathered 
a  throng  of  younger  men  and  women  who  believed  in  his  method 
and  found  his  art  a  joy. 

As  we  read  The  Modern  Instance  and  A  Woman’s  Reason  we 
are  in  modern  America,  dealing  with  probable  characters  in  their 
everyday  lives.  We  have  known  these  people;  the  problems  they 
face  are  as  real  as  those  which  confront  us.  All  that  is  extraneous 
is  left  out.  All  moralizing  and  impertinent  comment  is  cut  away. 
Whatever  is  distinctive,  particular,  of  the  time  and  place  is 
preserved. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  novel  represented  by 
Howells  we  discover  that  the  probable  is  made  throughout  the 
basis  of  art.  As  our  modern  landscape  painters  no  longer  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  hypothetical  mountains  and  symmetrically 
arranged  lights  and  shades,  painting  the  landscape  as  they  see 
it,  aiming  at  no  expressed  moral,  so  Howells,  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  presented  life  as  it  appeared  to  him ,  leaving  effect  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

He  designedly  dealt  with  the  average,  the  commonplace.  He 
set  himself  the  task  of  depicting  the  normal  men  and  women  of 
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his  time.  He  aimed  at  being  true  to  his  day  and  place  as  Jane 
Austen  was  to  her  time  and  place.  In  his  quiet  way  he  was  quite  as 
revolutionary  as  Whitman.  His  realism  was  not  the  realism  of 
the  French.  His  novels  were  not  imitative  of  any  European  school. 
Zola  was  not  a  realist  as  Howells  used  the  term,  for  the  reason 
that  his  books  are  filled  with  abnormally  criminal  and  vicious 
characters.  He  deals  too  largely  with  the  animal  traits  of  men. 
Truth  of  a  certain  sort  is  in  this  brutal  fiction  but  it  has  no  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  realism  of  Howells,  and  is  very  far  from  the  ideals 
of  Whitman,  who  said,  “Decorum,  decency  and  humor  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  average  American.”  These  qualities  are 
celebrated  in  the  novels  of  Howells. 

The  world  is  not  so  bad  as  Zola  paints  it.  In  his  war  upon  the 
romantic  novel  with  its  super-human  heroes,  he  and  his  followers 
went  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Proceeding  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  public  could  not  be  interested  in  average  person¬ 
alities,  in  decent  men  and  women,  they  founded  a  pornographic 
school  which  has  been  imitated  in  America  by  writers  who  revel  in 
such  subjects. 

Whitman  once  complained  to  me  that  the  American  novel  was 
too  sensational,  too  bizarre.  The  cowboy  novel  was  to  him  a  sort 
of  delirium  tremens  novel,  because  it  was  so  filled  with  liquor  and 
gunpowder.  He  asked  for  a  literature  of  the  decent  and  orderly 
American.  “Writers  comb  together  the  unusual  happenings  of 
thirty  years,”  said  he,  “in  order  to  fill  their  books  with  odd  or 
mysterious  or  picturesque  characters.  If  they  see  in  the  paper  a 
most  singular  account  of  a  miser,  or  of  a  man  living  a  double  life, 
or  of  a  man  falling  dead  of  heart-disease  in  a  court-room,  or  of  a 
horrible  and  hysterious  murder,  they  clip  it  ‘to  work  into’  their 
novels.  ‘Are  these  not  real  facts?’  they  say.  ‘Do  they  not  belong 
in  the  realistic  study  of  an  American  town?’  After  being  suffici¬ 
ently  spiced  in  this  manner,  stuffed  with  such  sugar-plums,  these 
novels  are  sent  out  as  accurate  studies  of  life  in  Pueblo  or  Omaha, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  as  false  to  life  as  a  city  news¬ 
paper  which  ignores  the  law-abiding  and  quiet  citizens  of  the 
several  states,  and  deals  only  with  the  criminal,  the  abnormal.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement.  The  average  American 
town  has  not  a  band  of  stage  robbers  as  a  part  of  its  outfit. 
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Only  a  few  cashiers  leave  suddenly  for  Canada.  The  average  town 
is  populated  with  hard-working  orderly  citizens,  not  with  ex¬ 
cessively  handsome  gangsters  and  libertine  women.  The  moment 
the  structure  of  these  stories  is  set  forth  in  plain  words  the  reader 
is  able  to  see  how  false,  how  cheap  they  are.  I  wonder  what  Whit¬ 
man  would  have  said  had  he  lived  in  our  pornographic  age. 

Howells  confines  himself  to  normal  conditions  in  the  locality 
he  knows  best.  He  takes  care  to  have  no  more  exceptionally  good 
or  bad  or  singular  characters  in  his  scene  than  would  be  true  of 
any  actual  social  group  similarly  situated.  More  than  this,  the 
development  of  his  story  is  logical.  He  seeks  to  verify  at  each 
point  the  positions  in  wdiich  the  characters  place  themselves.  His 
characters  are  interesting,  not  because  they  are  vicious  or  violent 
but  because  he  has  the  sympathetic  insight  and  the  quality  of 
expression  which  enable  him  to  make  ordinary  life  significant.  He 
discards  seduction,  murder,  incest  and  robbery  as  alien  to  his 
art.  “Illicit  love,”  he  says,  “is  the  most  hackneyed  theme  in 
literature.” 

In  the  wdiole  range  of  his  thirty  successful  novels  you  will  not 
meet  with  a  salacious  incident.  Refusing  to  pander  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  lewd  fiction,  he  embodied  the  tranquil,  the  sunny,  the 
domestic,  wdiich  are  after  all  the  distinctive  features  of  American 
society,  and  the  most  original  themes  for  American  drama.  All 
the  pornographic  fiction  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  a  “throw¬ 
back,”  an  imitation  of  European  past  modes  and  (as  a  recent 
German  critic  pointed  out)  utterly  alien  to  the  new  world.  Most 
of  our  fiction  is  the  French  triangle  done  vulgarly  and  clumsily. 
Our  “dirty”  drama  is  a  belated  outbreak  of  French  farce. 
Howells  remains  the  true  American.  Most  of  us  in  America  are 
a  pretty  decent  sort  of  fellows.  The  darkly  tragic,  the  murderous, 
are  not  the  common  lot  even  in  our  cities.  They  are  not  so  in 
France.  On  the  contrary  the  majority  of  men  in  every  age  have 
lived  and  died  quietly.  Love,  moreover,  does  not  make  up  as  much 
of  life  as  sensational  fiction  implies.  Most  men  are  occupied  with 
business  or  politics  by  far  the  larger  number  of  their  days. 
They  are  too  busy  to  be  philanderers,  and  yet  American  fictionists 
and  dramatists  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have  rung  all  the  changes 
on  the  world-old  lascivious,  lunatic  and  abnormal  themes  of 
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European  fiction.  Sneering  at  the  more  original  art  of  a  sane 
and  cultured  writer’s  dealing  with  the  physiologic  rather  than 
with  the  pathologic ,  they  have  concerned  themselves  with  diseased 
rather  than  with  healthy  persons,  advocating  the  morals  of  the 
goat. 

Although  Howells  saw  his  vogue  passing  he  refused  to  conform 
to  the  change  in  the  market.  He  went  steadily  on  in  his  way. 
Observing  that  illicit  love  stories  won  a  larger  audience  and  paid 
a  larger  dividend,  he  declined  to  cheapen  his  work.  Rigidly  artistic 
in  method  he  seldom  permitted  himself  to  step  outside  his  story 
and  tell  the  reader  how  he  should  feel  toward  his  characters.  He 
was  never  journalistic  in  emphasizing  his  points. 

v 

Another  and  very  important  feature  of  his  art  is  his  humorous 
and  analytical  study  of  women.  He  was  not  in  love  with  his 
heroines.  He  was  kindly  but  not  gallant.  This  is  a  most  distinctive 
distinction.  He  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  of  feminine  types 
from  romantic  sources.  He  was  observant,  humorously  observant 
of  his  women  acquaintances.  “Most  of  us  have  obtained  our  ideas 
of  woman  from  poetry  and  fiction,”  he  said,  “and  the  poets  in 
their  portrayal  of  womankind  have  not  been  impelled  by  an 
honest  spirit  of  observation  but  by  an  unconscious  spirit  of 
gallantry.”  With  most  novelists  “woman  is  not  a  sober  zoological 
specimen,  but  the  object  of  an  impassioned  wooing.”  Howells  is 
not  a  suitor  of  his  heroines,  he  remains  kindly  but  critical. 

Manifestly  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  thrust  into  the 
reality  of  Silas  Lapham’s  household  (or  any  of  the  households 
he  depicts)  the  erotic  figures  which  had  floated  through  every 
poem  and  novel  for  a  thousand  years.  Such  creatures  could  not 
exist  for  a  moment  on  the  deck  of  the  Aroostook  or  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  Lion’s  Head  Inn. 

This  is  of  more  importance  than  will  at  once  appear,  for  the 
influence  of  fiction  upon  feminine  character  is  very  great.  Our 
young  people  get  their  knowledge  of  the  world  in  large  measure 
from  novels  and  plays  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  ideas  should  be  true  at  least.  The  women  in  America  read 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  women  of  other  lands  and  while 
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their  influence  on  fiction  is  admitted,  fiction  has  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  them.  Humorous  exposition  of  their  excesses  and 
follies  is  likely  to  have  a  very  good  result  in  giving  them  com¬ 
parative  ideas  of  life  and  love.  In  Howells’s  novels  physical  beauty 
is  seldom  insisted  upon.  The  charm  of  his  women  lies  in  their 
unexpected  candor — their  subtle  insight,  their  wit  and  their 
abounding  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  others.  He  is  not 
wooing — he  is  delineating.  This  method  does  not  secure  great 
emotional  tension,  but  it  is  fraught  with  greater  truth. 

In  the  wholesome  and  bracing  air  of  his  books  morbid  passions 
wither.  Here  the  American  realist  takes  issue  with  Zola.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  with  a  sexual  degenerate  in  order  to  make  a 
realistic  study  of  a  lover.  Insight  and  quickness  of  eye  and  grace 
of  expression  are  needed  in  order  to  make  Marcia  Gaylord  or 
Irene  Lapham  objects  of  interest. 

To  say  that  his  women  are  all  alike  and  without  dignity  or 
charm,  is  absurd.  You  have  but  to  think  of  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook ,  Egeria  of  The  Undiscovered  Country ,  Marcia  Gay¬ 
lord,  Irene  Lapham,  Dr.  Breen,  Olive  Halleck,  ’Stira  Dudley,  the 
Dreyfus  girls  and  Miss  Vance  in  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes, 
Mrs.  Durgin  and  Mrs.  March,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  variety  and 
charm  of  his  women.  He  does  not  rhapsodize  over  his  heroines 
it  is  true — but  he  is  always  kind — always  considerate  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them.  His  humor  is  often  corrective ;  it  is  never  bitter. 

He  is  interested  in  all  silent  heroisms.  War  and  crime — the 
abnormal,  the  furious — are  deliberately  left  out  of  his  books. 
He  finds  originality  of  theme  not  in  what  men  and  women  do  in 
times  of  fire  and  murder,  but  in  their  everyday  lives,  in  their 
calm  moments.  He  avoids  plots,  villains,  and  heroes.  His  heroes 
do  not  win  their  lovers  by  saving  them  from  tornadoes  or  bull¬ 
dogs.  His  love  stories  are  sane  and  self-contained.  In  The  Quality 
of  Mercy  is  an  embezzlement  and  a  suicide,  and  in  A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes  the  description  of  a  strike,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  leaves  violence  out  of  his  scene. 

He  appeals  to  intellect  not  to  passion,  and  as  thought  is  higher 
and  rarer  in  its  appeal  than  lust  his  audience  was  narrowed  by 
his  exclusion  of  themes  which  excite  or  harrow  the  nerves.  To 
many  he  is  now  counted  dull  and  slow.  His  exquisite  English,  his 
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rare  delicate  humor  escape  them,  but  this  does  not  argue  that  his 
books  lack  art  and  humor  and  true  feeling — often  it  means  that 
he  is  fresher  in  perception  and  sweeter  in  his  sympathies  than 
his  critics. 

There  can  be  no  art  without  selection,  and  in  this  selection,  in 
the  arrangement  of  lines  and  colors,  the  “distribution  of  values,” 
the  artist  appears.  No  matter  how  the  artist  strives  for  absolute 
realism  he  always  adds  something  from  himself.  This  something 
is  manifested  first  in  the  choice  of  subject,  next  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts,  by  the  importance  given  to  some  and  withheld 
from  others. 

In  the  choice  of  subject  Howells  was  democratic.  He  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  average  man,  not  because  it  was  his  duty  but  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  a  brother  to  him.  This  gave  him  full  license  to  be 
humorous,  with  the  same  satire  one  uses  when  rebuking  a  friend. 
He  was  humorously  tender,  as  Whitman  was  gravely  and  fer¬ 
vently  tender.  He  was  not  above  his  subjects  but  among  them. 
He  never  left  out  their  humanity,  never  depicted  them  as  grotesque 
or  bestial,  for  they  were  not  so  in  his  eyes.  He  was  never  bitter, 
even  when  exposing  folly,  never  despairing,  notwithstanding  he 
knew  so  well  the  squalor  of  life.  His  art  is  most  discriminating  and 
his  style  of  rare  beauty  and  simplicity. 

But,  some  one  says,  he  went  into  so  many  useless  particularities. 
Possibly,  but  the  question  is,  were  they  useless  particulars?  His 
was  the  age  of  the  particular  and  the  distinctive,  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  literature  of  the  clan  and  the  tribe.  The  test 
is :  do  the  details  help  to  give  individuality  and  social  value  to  the 
picture? 

The  art  of  America  is  not  to  be  cast  in  the  age-old  forms  of 
Europe.  It  is  our  task  to  add  something  new  to  the  world.  Howells 
in  his  measure  did  this.  When  his  enemies  are  grown  old  and  his 
novels  are  finally  bound  together  they  will  present  to  the  student 
an  unequaled  picture  of  American  society  from  1860  to  1900.  In 
such  a  final  view  it  is  possible  that  the  apparent  lack  of  large 
aim  which  is  now  the  most  common  criticism  of  his  stories  will 
have  less  weight. 

When  his  plan  is  all  under  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  1950 
it  will  appear  that  his  time  was  not  so  much  the  age  of  colossal 
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personalities  as  of  high  average  personality.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  himself  looking  back  upon  Howells’s  long  list  of  books 
at  the  distance  of  a  half  century,  and  much  of  that  which  now 
seems  irrelevant  will  have  taken  on  high  historical  value.  As  in 
Trollope,  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray,  these  touches  of  familiar 
color,  these  insertions  of  what  people  actually  did  and  said  will 
be  read  with  absorbing  interest.  The  historian  will  find  in  Howells 
a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  life  he  lived  and  recorded. 


XXII.  HENRY  JAMES 


by  Robert  Herrick 

i 

Henry  james,  the  novelist,  was  born  in  New  York  City  of  a 
family  almost  purely  Irish-American  in  derivatives  that 
had  been  settled  for  two  generations  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  elder 
Henry  James,  father  of  the  novelist,  writer  and  lecturer,  a 
Swedenborgian  in  religion  and  free  lance  in  philosophy  and  life, 
had  a  sufficient  inheritance  to  free  him  of  the  almost  universal 
American  preoccupation  with  “business.”  As  may  be  gathered 
from  A  Small  Boy  and  Others ,  the  first  of  three  autobiographical 
volumes  that  the  exceedingly  reticent  novelist  composed,  his  early 
background,  with  an  infantile  interlude  in  England,  was  New 
York  (of  Washington  Square  and  other  tales),  from  which  the 
family  escaped  to  a  period  of  five  years  more  or  less  of  vague 
wanderings  in  Europe  (passed  by  the  two  elder  sons,  William  and 
Henry,  in  schools  in  Switzerland  and  Germany),  to  return  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  as  offering  a  not  too 
violent  descent  from  European  suavities  to  American  realities 
for  a  family  that  had  no  professional  or  commercial  attachments. 
Newport  was  nominally  chosen  because  for  the  moment  William, 
the  future  philosopher  and  pragmatist,  had  elected  the  pursuit  of 
art  under  the  guidance  of  William  Hunt,  who  lived  there,  and 
when  a  little  afterwards  William  discovered  that  Science  not  Art 
called  him  and  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  James  family  soon  gravitated  to  that  center.  Henry 
studied  at  the  Cambridge  law  school  for  a  brief  time,  for  no  very 
clear  reason,  and  then  began  to  write  and  publish  in  the  Nation 
(of  Godkin),  the  North  American  Review ,  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

He  had  accomplished  thus  a  fairly  voluminous  amount  of 
writing,  chiefly  fiction,  before  he  was  thirty  and  before  the  date 
when  after  long  and  searching  premeditation  he  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  Europe.  After  a  leisurely  residence  in  Switzerland 
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and  Italy  while  he  was  writing  the  first  of  the  longer  novels 
included  by  him  in  the  definitive  New  York  edition  ( Roderick 
Hudson The  American ,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady ,  all  of  which 
appeared  serially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ),  the  novelist,  still  in 
his  thirties,  settled  for  a  brief  year  in  Paris,  then  “opted”  finally 
for  London  and  England,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death. 
Under  the  emotional  stress  of  the  Great  War  he  became  in  fact 
a  British  citizen,  “civis  Britannzcus  sum!”  After  twenty  years  of 
absence  he  made  one  considerable  visit  to  the  United  States,  lectur¬ 
ing  and  exploring  such  remote  parts  of  his  native  land  as  Florida, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  California,  where  he  gleaned  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  volume  of  impressions,  The  American  Scene ,  and  the 
definite  conviction  that  America,  whatever  else  it  might  offer, 
could  not  give  him  the  sense  of  home.  Only  once  thereafter,  for 
a  brief  visit  to  his  brother  William’s  family  after  the  death  of 
the  philosopher,  did  the  novelist  revisit  his  native  land.  Until 
his  death  in  1916  he  lived  and  wrote  in  Europe,  largely  in  London 
during  his  active  years,  then  at  Lamb  House  in  Rye  near  Dover, 
to  which  not  too  remote  refuge  from  London  he  withdrew  after  the 
collapse  of  his  venture  in  the  theater. 

All  these  biographical  facts  are  commonly  known,  and  yet  in 
considering  the  work  and  the  position  of  the  novelist,  who  is  still 
counted  on  the  roll  of  American  writers,  it  is  well  to  have  them 
in  mind.  There  is  no  other  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  an  American 
writer  who  has  lived  almost  all  of  his  productive  years  so  com¬ 
pletely  outside  of  his  native  land,  having  in  the  end  identified  him¬ 
self  spiritually  and  sentimentally  as  well  as  legally  with  his 
chosen  environment.  Henry  James  is  the  almost  unique  case  in  the 
history  of  letters,  at  least  of  American  letters,  of  the  voluntarily 
expatriated  artist.  (Lafcadio  Hearn,  whom  one  thinks  of  imme¬ 
diately,  was  not  “American”  by  birth,  and  divided  his  years  of 
foreign  residence  between  the  West  Indies  and  Japan.)  As  an  ex¬ 
patriate,  Henry  James  retains  a  distinct  interest  for  students  of 
literature  quite  apart  from  the  quality  and  the  significance  of  his 
work;  he  exemplifies  a  tendency — one  might  rather  say  a  tempta¬ 
tion — that  has  existed  for  American  practitioners  of  the  arts,  our 
so-called  “creative”  workers,  since  the  inception  of  our  literature. 
His  is  the  clearest  instance  of  that  deep  nostalgia  of  the  spirit,  not 
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for  the  mother  land,  but  for  the  ancestral  home  of  western  cul¬ 
ture.  In  lesser  degrees  of  intensity  the  same  longing  may  be 
observed  among  those  Americans  of  the  great  West  whose  families 
have  migrated  from  the  East,  especially  from  New  England  west¬ 
ward,  such  as  Howells  and  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  (who,  as  soon 
as  they  were  free  to  choose,  gravitated  to  Boston)  or  of  the  many 
school-teachers  who  make  the  annual  summer  pilgrimage  to 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Concord. 

Europe,  more  particularly  England,  was  in  a  way  nearer  to 
the  consciousness  of  educated  Americans  of  the  last  century  than 
it  is  to-day,  even  after  the  forced  intimacies  of  the  War,  the 
popularity  of  tourist  third-class  travel  and  of  Parisian  divorces. 
The  European  trip  was  more  of  an  affair  then,  even  with  the 
advent  of  steam  and  the  “commodious  Cunarders,”  some  of  which 
sailed  direct  from  Boston  to  Liverpool;  entire  families  went  to 
remain  for  longer  periods,  armed  with  many  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  if  no  passports,  and  lists  of  desirable  pensions  and  hotels. 
Motley,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Story,  Lowell — all  made 
these  protracted  pilgrimages  to  Europe,  with  no  idea  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence  there,  of  drawing  from  Europe  material  subsist¬ 
ence.  England,  especially  for  the  New  Englanders  who  formed 
a  large  majority  of  these  cultivated  wanderers,  preserved 
through  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  century  its  charm  of  fa¬ 
miliar  associations,  its  sense  of  being  the  ideal  home  that  it  has 
had  for  so  many  generations  of  colonial  Britishers,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mother  country  was  scarcely  closer,  more  im¬ 
mediate,  than  that  of  Americans  of  this  type.  Community  of 
language,  of  tastes  (again  especially  in  New  England),  of  habits 
and  literary  traditions,  as  well  as  intermarriages  and  cherished 
family  friendships,  knit  the  understanding,  the  expressive  citizens 
of  the  younger  country  to  the  scenes  and  the  culture  of  the  older 
land.  Natural  and  inevitable  this;  also  natural  that  with  the 
progressive  degradation  of  American  public  life  after  the  Civil 
War  intelligent  Americans  should  consider  regretfully  the  forced 
rupture  from  the  mother  country  where  somehow  a  more  digni¬ 
fied  tradition  of  statesmanship,  more  suave  forms  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  had  been  maintained  than  the  young  Republic  had  achieved 
or  as  yet  shown  any  desire  to  achieve.  That  acid  quality  of  in- 
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dependent  individualism  which  had  driven  the  American  colonists 
to  revolt  was  slowly  losing  much  of  its  force  in  their  descendants, 
at  least  among  those  who  had  not  moved  away  from  their  in¬ 
herited  environment.  They  could  no  longer  quite  understand  why 
their  forebears  had  so  violently  broken  the  family  bonds  linking 
them  to  Old  England,  which  if  retained  might  have  afforded  their 
offspring  many  cultural  and  social  advantages.  Harvard  and 
Y^ale  with  all  their  accretions  (largely  imitative)  might  never  hope 
to  rival  the  English  Cambridge  and  Oxford  either  in  charm  or 
historical  associations,  and  even  Boston  at  its  best  must  remain 
a  pleasant  provincial  center  in  contrast  with  the  multiform  allure 
of  London.  In  brief  young  Henry  James  was  but  one  case  of 
Anglo-amor ,  a  noticeable  one  because  of  the  professional  expres¬ 
sion  he  gave  to  the  complex  and  the  rarely  logical  conclusion  to 
his  life-long  passion  for  the  old  world. 

Passion  is  not  an  excessive  term  when  one  considers  that  almost 
every  page  in  the  novelist’s  fairly  voluminous  works  testifies  to 
this  master  preoccupation :  what  Europe,  especially  England,  is 
and  means  in  the  American  consciousness,  that  is  of  the  American 
capable  of  entertaining  perceptions  and  nostalgias.  There  are  a 
few  of  his  shorter  pieces — if  anything  that  Henry  James  put  his 
hand  to  can  be  called  short — which  are  concerned  with  other  in¬ 
terests,  primarily  and  superficially,  such  as  his  ventures  among 
the  decorous  ghosts  of  psychic  research.  There  is  one  of  the 
longer  pieces,  Princess  Casamassima,  where  the  “international 
scene”  does  not  play  a  part,  although  the  Princess  herself  is  a 
Europeanized  American,  and  the  hero,  Hyacinth,  a  possibly  chetif 
offspring  of  an  aristocratic  English  family  who  becomes  involved 
in  a  coil  of  militant  anarchy,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  similar  nostalgia  in  the  person  of  one  disinherited,  wist¬ 
fully  conscious  of  his  lost  inheritance  once  it  has  been  discovered. 
We  must  except  also  What  Maisie  Knew ,  In  the  Cage ,  and 
The  Awkward  Age ,  which  are  purely  British  in  character  and 
intention.  All  the  rest,  long  and  short,  at  least  those  which  their 
creator  chose  to  preserve  in  his  definitive,  retouched  New  York 
edition,  illustrate  some  phase,  explore  some  angle,  nook  or  corner 
of  the  prevailing  theme,  the  preoccupation,  almost  one  might  say 
the  obsession,  of  the  author’s  being. 
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His  first  substantial  novel  and  his  last  (unfinished)  equally  re¬ 
veal  this  preoccupation.  Roderick  Hudson ,  begun  in  1874  and 
published  serially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  1875,  is  hardly 
more  the  story  of  the  artist  who  gives  it  his  name — a  gifted 
young  American  sculptor,  who  being  staked  by  an  amiable  patron 
for  a  sojourn  in  Italy  goes  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  his  helpless 
benefactor  under  the  seductions  to  his  senses  offered  by  the 
subtly  alluring  environment — than  it  is  the  story  of  the  wistful 
patron,  with  the  means,  and  the  poise  and  the  experience,  that  his 
young  protege  lacks,  but  without  the  gift  of  expression,  without 
even  the  power  to  synthesize  his  wistfulness  for  art  and  Europe 
writh  the  somewhat  stolid  New  England  heroine.  So  in  The  Sense 
of  the  Past ,  one  of  the  two  posthumous  pieces  of  fiction  left  un¬ 
completed  by  the  novelist  and  published  by  his  literary  executor. 
James  was  working  at  this  manuscript  during  the  tumult  of  the 
War,  which  distressed  him  so  greatly;  it  is  the  last  expression 
of  his  spirit.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  compelled  by 
family  obligations  to  stay  in  New  York  throughout  his  youth, 
to  renounce  the  call  of  Europe,  a  young  man  whose  wistfulness 
and  interest  in  things  remote  from  his  natal  background  had 
already  expressed  itself  in  a  thin  volume  of  historical  studies. 
Suddenly,  as  the  story  opens,  handsomely  quit  of  all  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  he  is  about  to  set  forth  for  London,  where,  miraculously, 
he  has  been  endowed  with  an  old  house,  exquisitely,  supremely, 
rightly,  preserved  and  garnished.  The  first  crisis  of  this  rather 
leisurely  (even  for  James!)  narrative  is  an  exchange  of  intimate 
personalities  between  the  young  American  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  former  owner,  and  donor,  of  the  Georgian  mansion,  a  psychic 
experience  that  the  young  man  dutifully  relates  to  his  accredited 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  (to  whom  fortunately  he 
has  brought  suitable  introductions).  The  ambassador  seems  to 
take  the  hero’s  tale  of  his  encounter  with  his  eighteenth-century 
relative  seriously,  and  I  suppose  we  should  do  the  same.  But  what 
is  most  clear,  and  what  the  author  is  at  most  pains  and  space 
insistent  upon,  is  the  character  of  perfect  identification  which 
the  young  American  accustomed  to  the  acerbities  of  New  York 
feels  for  the  suavities  and  subtleties  of  his  new  home.  His  spirit 
recognizes  itself  in  this  milieu  with  all  the  bewildered  delight 
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with  which  one  identifies  familiar  faces  and  scenes  in  a  dream. 
As  a  story  The  Sense  of  the  Past  promises  little,  but  it  is  a  most 
revealing  document  for  the  author’s  special  case.  A  cruder,  more 
extravagant  version  of  the  same  theme,  a  youthful  treatment  of 
it,  may  be  found  in  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1870),  in  which  the 
repatriated  spirit  dies  after  his  recognitions. 

After  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks’s  lively  and  acute  elaboration  of 
the  James  form  of  nostalgia  in  his  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry 
Jamesr  it  is  superfluous  to  elaborate  the  point.  Mr.  Brooks  rightly 
stresses  the  fact  that  it  was  a  romanticized,  unreal  Europe  and 
England  that  lured  the  spirit  of  the  novelist,  an  illusion  which 
although  at  times  wearing  dangerously  thin  to  his  mature  per¬ 
ceptions  persisted  to  the  end.  It  was  not  the  Europe  of  fact  that 
he  sought  so  passionately,  not  the  Europe  recognizable  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  but  a  world  that  never  was,  of  his  own  romantic  imag¬ 
ination  ! 

ii 

In  what  did  the  allure  of  Europe,  false  or  real,  consist  so  far 
as  the  novelist  analyzed  its  charm?  First,  undoubtedly,  in  things, 
old  things :  old  houses,  old  furniture,  old  pictures,  bric-a-brac, 
the  contents  of  the  antichita’s  shop  which  still  lure  the  tourist. 
He  had  the  cultivated  American’s  delight  in  such  objects,  mel¬ 
lowed  by  time  and  associations,  as  his  own  land  did  not  afford. 
The  collector  (munificently  incarnated  later  on  in  the  Byzantine 
figure  of  the  elder  Morgan)  is  from  the  beginning  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  Jamesian  scene ;  still  more  familiar  that  of  his  modest 
follower,  the  appreciative  connoisseur  of  art,  such  as  Strether 
(the  ineffable  yearner!)  and  Roderick  Hudson’s  patron.  Not  the 
expert.  As  the  American  habit  of  buying  outright  coveted  art 
objects  and  transferring  them  bodily  overseas  had  not  yet  formed, 
so  the  office  of  the  keen,  trained  specialist — the  authority — was 
not  developed.  James  betrays  little  expert  knowledge  of  European 
art  or  architecture  or  history,  all  of  which  was  not  particularly 
to  his  romantic  purpose.  His  was  the  interest  of  the  loving  ama¬ 
teur  of  atmospheres  rather  than  of  knowledge.  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  gives  perhaps  the  farthest  reach  of  this  esthetic  passion 
and  in  that  tale  specification  hardly  touches  the  limit  of  the 
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catalogue.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  where  taste  plays, 
if  not  the  major  role,  an  important  accessory  part  in  the  effect 
sought,  as  in  The  Golden  Bowl,,  whose  real  protagonist  is  an 
American  collector  almost  as  magnificent  as — if  more  self-effac¬ 
ing  than — the  elder  Morgan,  and  whose  chef  d'oeuvre  is  an 
authentic  Italian  prince  gathered  in  casually  as  son-in-law. 

Next  to  this  love  of  old  things  may  be  put  the  love  for  old 
places  with  esthetic  atmosphere,  and  for  old  customs,  habits,  man¬ 
ners.  Here  again  the  novelist  is  not  an  historical  expert,  nor 
does  he  attempt  those  close  pictures  of  manners  and  backgrounds 
presented  by  many  recent  less  renowned  writers.  It  is  the  romantic 
effect  which  interests  him  rather  than  a  strict  accounting  for  its 
detail.  In  some  ways  this  sense  of  the  charm  contained  in  the 
“different”  in  social  culture  exhibits  itself  almost  childishly. 
The  British  custom  of  taking  light  refreshment  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  not  then  adopted  widely  in  America,  became  in  the  hands 
of  James  a  quite  solemn  rite  or  ritual,  which  he  was  never  weary 
of  describing.  A  vast  deal  of  the  action  of  his  pieces  goes  on  over 
the  function  of  afternoon  tea;  The  Awkward  Age,  one  of  the 
shorter  of  the  longer  pieces,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  four 
hundred  pages  around  successive  tea  tables.  Likewise,  James 
noted  the  common  use  of  men  servants,  not  then  customary  in  the 
simple  United  States,  discriminating  carefully  between  first  butler 
and  second  footman,  etc.  Brooksmith  has  for  its  theme  the  co¬ 
operating  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  a  man  servant  in  the 
carrying  on  of  a  London  salon  of  note,  which  the  author  states 
in  the  introduction  of  the  volume  was  an  instance  of  transposition 
from  an  observed  case  of  a  lady’s  maid.  .  .  . 

These,  no  doubt,  are  all  matters  of  secondary  importance,  and 
yet  they  still  form  a  large  element  in  the  pervasive  charm  of 
Europe  to  the  American  tourist  of  all  classes,  along  with  neckties, 
soaps,  foods,  etc. — even  now  when  so  much  free  importation  and 
imitation  of  the  decor  of  foreign  lands  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century 
these  trifles  were  unfamiliar  even  to  the  American  of  gentle  culture 
like  Henry  James — these  amenities  of  the  tea-table  and  the 
domestic  interior. 

On  a  more  elaborate  and  elevated  plane  was  the  country  house, 
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which  in  its  perfection  no  other  land  than  England  has  exhibited. 
The  country  house  week-end  party  has  furnished  the  background 
for  innumerable  novels,  English  and  American,  but  to  none  has 
it  been  so  wholly  the  right  field  for  exhibition  as  for  Henry  James. 
His  characters,  one  might  say,  live  in  the  large  country  house  at 
week-ends — an  admirably  convenient  setting  for  the  assembling  of 
types  and  display  of  the  manners  of  the  purely  social  classes. 
Every  detail  of  the  familiar  ceremony  was  observed  by  the  atten¬ 
tive  American  novelist,  to  be  recorded  in  some  one  of  his  prolific 
fictions :  the  bedroom  candles,  the  male  hour  in  the  billiard  room 
over  the  last  glass,  the  intimate  interlude  for  the  exchange  of  con¬ 
fidences  before  dispersing  to  dress  and  again  before  the  announc¬ 
ing  of  dinner,  the  shooting  (at  a  discreet  remove),  charades,  the 
Monday  morning  departures,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the  terraces,  the 
gardens,  the  park,  the  copse,  the  village  church  (for  strolls  and 
Sundays),  the  grooms,  the  traps,  the  vicar,  they  are  all  there  more 
aboundingly  than  in  Trollope  or  Ouida.  Naturally  enough  the 
English  country  house  as  a  social  institution  has  been  the  Mecca 
of  many  wandering  Americans  with  the  European  nostalgia :  to 
become  a  week-end  guest  in  one  was  to  achieve  the  most  felicitous 
approach  to  the  ideal.  There  was  a  considerable  period  of  the 
novelist’s  career  when  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  revolving  pano¬ 
rama  of  country  house  visits ;  it  was  from  their  elevation,  occa¬ 
sionally  varied  during  “the  season”  by  a  London  “crush” — with 
the  inevitable  tea  tables — that  he  surveyed  his  coveted  foreign 
world. 

In  that  world  the  watchful  novelist  placed,  aside  from  the 
servants  (who  were  part  of  the  inanimate  background),  various 
English  types,  matron,  host,  guests,  distinguished  and  other,  and 
most  essential,  the  stray  stranger,  usually  American,  whose  part 
invariably  it  was  to  offer  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  parade  of 
detailed  charm.  Not  all  the  stories,  to  be  sure,  are  about  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  almost  all  contain  one  or  more  of  them,  male  or  female, 
and  it  is  their  point  of  view  of  their  environment  in  contrast  with 
the  native  acceptance  of  it  that  so  often  provides  the  more 
serious  matter  for  the  piece.  It  is  obvious  why  the  novelist  having 
definitely  given  up  the  cruder  society  of  his  native  land  should 
so  inveterately  have  introduced  members  of  that  society  into  his 
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pictures  of  the  English  scene,  for  the  contrasts  provided  him 
with  his  pungent  incentive — the  effects  produced  upon  them 
(their  effects  upon  their  hosts  and  hostesses  being  of  a  secondary 
incidental  interest).  And  it  was  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  this 
American  point  of  view  about  his  environment — surprised,  appre¬ 
ciative,  contrasting — which  the  novelist  himself  preserved.  To 
the  last  he  was  abnormally  “aware”  (as  he  would  have  said)  of 
his  never  fully  incorporated  adopted  environment ;  he  was  never 
weary  of  pondering  causes,  setting  forth  instances,  “exhibiting” 
one  against  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  point 
with  citations  because  that  has  been  done  so  amply  by  James 
himself  and  by  the  commentators  on  his  work.  His  primary  sub¬ 
ject,  from  first  to  last,  the  one  with  which  he  was  most  fully 
“saturated,”  was  the  effect  of  Europe — and  all  that  Europe  not 
merely  contains  but  also  connotes  to  the  American  imagination 
— upon  the  representatives  of  his  country,  who  with  the  recurrent 
urge  of  the  seasons  precipitated  themselves  avidly  like  hordes  of 
harmless  barbarians  or  light-footed  skirmishers  upon  the  scenes 
and  the  culture  of  the  older  world.  Thus  America,  the  rejected 
if  not  the  despised,  furnished  forth  to  the  last  the  chief  substances 
of  the  story-teller’s  palette.  Never  for  long  nor  far  did  he  get  away 
from  this  American  consciousness,  projected  through  varying 
types  from  Daisy  Miller  and  the  Dossons  to  Isabelle  Archer  and 
Milly  Theale.  James  frankly  recognized  that  “the  international 
theme”  was  his  chief  concern,  and  in  the  introductions  to  the 
volumes  of  the  New  York  edition  discussed  it  elaborately  with 
gusto  and  self-confidence.  When  one  recalls  the  long  roll  of  these 
American  characters  appearing  among  scenes  unfamiliar  to  them, 
bewildered,  assertive,  overwhelmed,  avid,  or  merely  passive,  one 
wonders  where  the  novelist  found  them  or  if  he  did  not  entirely 
invent  most  of  them — if  they  were  not  merely  projections  of  the 
reactions  in  his  own  consciousness  to  his  new  home,  the  reactions 
becoming  dimmer  and  vaguer  as  the  years  passed  and  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  monstrous  matrix  from  which  he  had  escaped  be¬ 
came  less  vivid.  As  a  rule  the  earlier  characters  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  their  Americanism;  the  later  ones  more  generalized, 
more  abstract. 
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There  are  the  burlesqued  types,  among  which  I  place  Daisy 
Miller  (his  best  known  character),  the  Dossons  en  famille , 
Henrietta  Stackpole  (and  all  journalists  of  whom  as  a  tribe  James 
entertained  a  life-long  dislike,  tinged  with  fear  which  amounted  to 
a  phobia).  The  vocabulary  of  these  strident  types  redounds  so  in 
“ain’ts,”  “wells,”  drawls,  and  other  Americanisms  as  to  be  false 
even  when  verbatim.  They  exhibit  well-known  aspects  of  a  vulgar 
unabashedness  before  the  sacred  mystery  of  Europe,  of  familiar 
crudities  and  assumptions,  which  by  force  of  much  repetition 
have  become  tiresome — and  untrue.  Nothing  quite  like  Mr.  Dosson 
ever  achieved  so  much  financial  affluence  even  in  the  United  States, 
and  nothing  quite  so  naive  as  Henrietta  Stackpole  (and  the 
Dosson  girls)  ever  existed  outside  of  a  Howells  farce.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  lesser  instances  of  the  portraitist’s  experiments  with 
his  theme  are  among  the  best  known,  as  Daisy  Miller,  because  the 
lines,  if  crude  and  exaggerated,  are  easily  recognizable.  They  are 
the  pension-table  acquisitions  of  the  novelist’s  first  contacts  with 
Europe.  More  lovingly  and  painstakingly  executed  are  the  domes¬ 
ticated  American  business  men,  domesticated,  that  is,  to  the 
European  scene;  the  two  Touchetts,  especially  the  elder,  are 
among  the  best  of  his  studies.  One  has  but  to  contrast  either 
father  or  son  with  Lord  Warburton,  whose  Anglicism  is  achieved 
by  his  beard,  his  horsemanship,  and  his  taciturnity,  to  realize 
how  essentially  American  James’s  real  material  always  remained. 
With  these  might  be  placed  the  munificent  collector  of  American 
City  in  The  Golden  Bowl.  The  list  of  these  sympathetic  Americans 
intimately,  lovingly  (even  Mrs.  Touchett!)  done  is  fortunately  a 
long  one.  They  are  Americans  that  an  American  even  of  this 
muddled  and  sophisticated  later  day  may  recognize  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  worthy  of  consideration  if  at  times  provincial  in 
bearing.  They  have  something  of  that  intellectual  acuteness  mixed 
with  a  lovable  simplicity  that  has  always  endeared  the  most 
characteristic  types  of  Americans  to  their  English  cousins.  They 
are  unworldly  without  being  simpletons  or  bores,  and  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  more  enduring  aspects  of  the  European  allure 
was  of  the  utmost  sincerity,  if  often  naive.  These  were  the  fruit 
of  the  novelist’s  middle  years,  just  after  he  had  settled  himself 
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into  his  English  niche,  and  could  look  across  to  the  panorama  of 
the  America  he  had  abandoned  with  fresh  memories  and  yet  with 
detachment. 

Rather  later,  when,  one  surmises,  his  memories  were  growing 
dim  and  his  range  of  fresh  contacts  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
was  narrowing,  James  projected  mainly  another  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  undergoing  the  European  ordeal,  an  American  engaged  in 
demonstrating  an  idea  or  expressing  a  generalization,  usually 
with  a  moral  core  to  it.  Such  a  one  was  Strether,  the  protagonist 
rather  than  the  hero,  of  The  Ambassadors ,  and  on  another  plane 
the  young  man  for  whose  rescue  from  the  snares  of  Paris  Strether 
had  been  dispatched  on  his  ambassadorial  mission.  Here  the 
novelist  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  portraying  agreeable 
instances  of  his  fellow-countrymen  caught  in  the  mesh  of  an  im¬ 
perfectly  comprehended  culture ;  he  had  become  preoccupied  with 
the  moral  and  social  implications  of  their  choices.  Is  this  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  problem  that  must  have  become  more  personal  to 
him  with  the  years,  which  indeed  his  letters  sufficiently  betray 
was  never  far  from  his  consciousness  at  any  period?  A  need  of 
self-defense  for  the  act  of  migrating  from  the  soil  where  one’s 
roots  at  least  have  been  planted  and  establishing  elsewhere  a 
substantial  existence  (spiritually,  for  few  of  James’s  Americans 
were  without  the  material  means  to  maintain  themselves)  in  an 
alien  land?  Strether,  already  by  temperament  more  than  half  a 
convert  to  Europe  and  European  values  before  his  arrival  in 
Liverpool,  is  shown  throughout  the  story  as  being  in  one  long 
debate  with  himself  over  the  propriety  of  preferring  Europe  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  employer,  or  the  dea  ex 
machina ,  has  no  doubts  nor  has  his  faithful  lawyer  friend  (whose 
robust  Americanism  the  novelist  treats  in  his  earlier  burlesque 
manner)  ;  but  Strether,  representing  officially  this  point  of  view, 
becomes  imperceptibly,  insidiously  converted  to  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  young  dilettante’s  love  of  Paris,  of  Europe — of  doing 
what  one  pleases,  even  of  the  taking  as  a  mistress  the  wTife  of  a 
Frenchman.  This  last  “recognition”  in  its  full  terms  is  the  climax 
of  Strether’s  initiation.  Just  what  the  valid  quality  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  allure  should  be  for  a  young  American  is  nowhere  precisely 
stated,  nor  is  there  any  admission  that  the  young  man’s  mother 
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had  a  case,  perhaps  a  good  one,  because  there  is  no  promise  be¬ 
yond  a  suave  savoir  vivre  of  the  detached  youth’s  accomplishing 
a  career  of  any  significance  in  his  chosen  elysium.  The  novelist 
waives  that ;  he  implies  that  the  cultivation  of  a  good  manner 
and  a  savoir  vivre  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  American 
imperative.  Many  American  men  and  women  of  different  genera¬ 
tions  have  found  it  enough ;  they  make  up  the  American  “col¬ 
onies”  in  Paris  and  other  European  centers — or  did  before  the 
War.  One  wishes  in  face  of  this  underlying  argument  against  the 
American  imperative  that  the  novelist  were  more  explicit  about 
the  cultural  rewards  of  the  European  choice.  Apart  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  coloring  of  art  and  social  charm  James  evaded  this  angle 
of  the  argument,  discreetly  leaving  the  burden  of  it  to  the  reader’s 
own  good  taste  and  experience. 

Despite  Strether’s  rapidly  acquired  liberality,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  decision  was  with  James  invariably  a  moral  one,  which  to 
a  European  it  would  never  be.  Although  The  Ambassadors  is  the 
best  known  and  the  most  elaborate  treatment  of  this  theme — 
it  was  considered  by  its  author  to  be  his  most  important  work 
— there  are  of  course  many  other  instances  of  this  personified 
argument.  There  is  the  case  of  the  young  American  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  whose  father  has  retired  on  an  American  compe¬ 
tence  to  Paris  and  has  so  thoroughly  domesticated  himself  there 
that  his  daughters  have  married  into  old  French  families.  To 
this  group  “the  States”  are  hardly  more  than  a  faint  memory 
until  put  before  the  Southern  gentleman  and  his  Gallicized  son 
as  a  vital  choice  by  the  latter’s  falling  in  love  with  a  pretty  and 
characteristically  naive  American  girl.  It  is  a  neat  case,  one  of 
the  better  ones  in  the  novelist’s  repertory,  of  the  clash  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  young  man  is  caught  painfully  between  the 
blades  of  the  shears.  It  becomes  of  course  an  issue  between  man¬ 
ners — the  American  habit  of  publicity  in  regard  to  private 
affairs  vs.  the  European  habit  of  reticence  in  such  matters  (except 
where  the  highest  nobility  is  concerned!). 

Although  the  so-called  “international  marriage”  was  becoming 
common  during  these  decades  Henry  James  included  compara¬ 
tively  few  instances  of  it  in  his  stories.  It  was  the  larger,  more 
moral  aspects  of  the  international  theme  that  held  him  bemused 
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from  his  youth  into  old  age — the  impact,  occasionally  violent,  of 
America  upon  Europe  and  the  resultant  dislocations  to  the 
American. 

hi 

There  are  other  themes  to  be  found,  however.  Two  or  three 
volumes  of  the  collected  works  are  devoted  to  shorter  pieces 
about  writers  and  painters  and  at  least  one  of  the  more  notable 
novels,  The  Tragic  Muse,  deals  with  the  theater  and  theatrical 
folk.  That  Henry  James  should  have  occasionally  relaxed  from 
the  international  subject  and  occupied  himself  with  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  and  their  problems  was  natural  enough.  Writers,  like 
painters,  are  given  to  “doing”  their  own  kind.  Was  not  one  of 
the  obvious  causes  for  making  the  European  pilgrimage  the 
study  and  the  appreciation  of  the  arts?  Many  of  the  American 
“cases”  (as  he  labeled  them)  that  came  under  the  novelist’s 
observation  were  persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  or  at  least 
heavily  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  as  patron,  con¬ 
noisseur  or  mere  practitioner.  James  himself  took  his  own  art  very 
seriously,  felt  “dedicated”  to  it  from  an  early  age,  and  the 
problems,  personal  and  professional,  of  those  who  also  were 
engaged  in  “art”  perforce  attracted  him.  The  number  of  writers, 
painters,  amateurs — and  journalists — in  his  stories  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  occupations.  The  best  figure  among  these  without 
any  doubt  is  Miriam  Roth,  the  ambitious  American  girl,  who 
James  almost  convinces  us  became  in  the  end  a  great  actress. 
Her  career  he  deftly  wrapped  up  with  the  struggles  after  art 
expression  of  two  Englishmen,  cousins,  one  of  whom  sacrifices 
Art  to  Mammon,  and  the  other  vice  versa.  The  difficulties  of  the 
artist  with  his  material  environment,  which  Henry  James  so 
acutely  felt  in  his  own  case,  although  he  always  enjoyed  a  mod¬ 
est  competence  descending  from  his  thrifty  Albany  grandfather, 
found  expression  in  many  of  the  tales  of  this  period:  The  Lesson 
of  the  Master,  The  Death  of  the  Lion ,  The  Author  of  Beltraffio, 
The  Figure  in  the  Carpet,  The  Coxon  Fund,  etc.  Each  story  is 
an  illustration  of  the  baffled,  betrayed,  frustrated  man  of  talent, 
succumbing  under  the  indignities  of  a  vulgarized,  commercialized, 
advertising  world,  which  neither  understood  nor  valued  his  pe- 
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culiar  contribution  to  life.  Taken  as  a  whole  this  group  of  stories 
offers  a  startling  revelation  of  the  depths  of  their  author’s  inner 
consciousness.  They  are  the  pictorial  projections  of  a  defeated, 
a  resentful  soul,  that  has  suffered  from  lack  of  recognition, 
from  slights  and  hidden  humiliations  at  the  hands  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Read  in  connection  with  his  letters  to  intimate  American 
friends,  such  as  Norton,  Howells,  and  his  brother  William,  they 
betray  clearly  enough  the  novelist’s  disillusionment  with  his 
chosen  environment,  with  the  world,  with  his  own  fate.  If  to  these 
stories  and  his  letters  are  added  his  critical  estimates  1  of  almost 
everything  being  produced  by  his  contemporaries,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  Europe,  even  London,  was  no  place 
for  the  sensitive,  the  dedicated,  the  discriminating  artist.  It  might 
have  been  worse  in  the  noisy  wilderness  of  America,  although 
James  complimented  Howells,  who  had  made  the  other  election, 
almost  effusively  on  his  fecundity  and  sustained  achievement. 

Considered  in  retrospect  these  stories  of  the  literary  life  lessen 
the  surprise  which  his  contemporaries  must  have  felt  at  the 
novelist’s  adventure  into  the  theater.  For  upwards  of  three  years 
at  the  climax  of  his  career  Henry  James  turned  his  back  on  the 
novel  and  the  long  short  story  to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  construction  of  plays.  The  incentive  was  only  too  obvious 
and  was  frankly  admitted  in  his  correspondence — the  desire  to 
make  more  money  than  his  fiction  was  bringing  in  and  to  share 
some  of  that  popular  reclame  that  the  play  was  appropriating 
at  the  expense  of  the  novel.  James  was  confident,2  at  least  he 
appeared  so  in  writing  to  his  friends,  that  he  could  master  the 
tricks  of  the  more  popular  form  and  safely  swap  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  But  the  failure  of  his  dramatic  excursion 
was  crushing  and  complete.  After  being  booed  by  a  London  audi¬ 
ence  while  he  stammeringly  tried  to  address  them  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  presentation  of  Guy  Domville ,  not  even  James,  whose 
power  of  self-delusion  was  at  times  immense,  could  refuse  to 
accept  the  verdict;  his  talent  was  not  for  the  theater,  at  any 

1  E.g.,  in  a  letter  to  Stevenson,  “The  vulgarity  of  literature  in  these  islands 
at  the  present  time  is  not  to  be  said.” 

2  “I  feel  at  last  as  if  I  had  found  my  real  form,  which  I  am  capable  of 
carrying  far  and  for  which  the  pale  art  of  fiction  as  I  have  practiced  it  has 
been  for  me  but  a  limited  and  restricted  substitute.” 
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rate  for  the  theater  of  his  day.  One  might  think  that  the  novelist 
could  have  spared  himself  the  effort  and  the  humiliations  of  this 
episode;  for  a  public  that  had  been  induced  to  accept  only  charily 
and  in  very  modest  numbers  3  such  fiction  as  he  had  hitherto 
offered  it  would  hardly  acclaim  the  plays  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  make.  .  .  .  After  the  smoke  of  his  failure  had  cleared  James 
accepted  the  verdict  and  robustly  welcomed  the  opportunity  it 
gave  him  to  return  to  the  quiet  field  of  fiction,  untormented  by 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  popular  success.  It  was  to  be  a  return  with 
a  difference,  however,  and  herein  lies  the  most  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  novelist’s  purpose,  the  final  twist  of  self-delusion ; 
having  failed  to  make  plays  for  the  theater  he  would  in  future 
convert  his  fiction  into  drama !  “Dramatize  it !  Dramatize  it !” 
became  the  slogan  which  he  repeated  over  and  over  to  himself 
and  to  his  disciples.  The  working  of  this  idea  can  be  seen  in  The 
Awkward  Age ,  which  is  given  in  a  series  of  still  life  scenes,  con¬ 
frontations  of  the  characters  with  dialogue.  There  is  no  obvious 
action,  beyond  the  entrances  and  exits,  the  handing  about  of  tea¬ 
cups,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  elliptical  dialogue,  with  a 
perpetual  refrain — “and  there  you  are!”  (Just  where,  being  left 
to  the  reader’s  ingenuity  and  imagination.)  This,  however,  was 
but  the  rudimentary  phase  of  the  new  effort:  in  The  Wings  of  a 
Dove  and  The  Golden  Bowl ,  the  two  novels  in  which  the  “later 
manner”  was  wholly  to  be  incorporated,  there  was  far  less  dia¬ 
logue  and  fewer  confrontations. 

The  full  flower  of  “dramatized”  fiction  dispensed  with  dialogue, 
as  it  had  already  dispensed  with  action  in  any  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  Its  field  was  purely  psychic,  at  least  cerebral,  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  characters  being  the  scene  of  conflict.  And 
this  withdrawn  scene  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  audience 
by  the  showman’s  explanations  and  narrations  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  there,  especially  by  means  of  a  chosen  character  whose 
“sensitiveness”  or  “awareness”  would  provide  a  medium  of  inter¬ 
pretation  for  the  reader.  This  was  the  celebrated  “indirect” 
method  of  approach.  In  plain  prose  it  meant  an  enormous  en¬ 
largement  of  the  narrator’s  customary  interpretations  and  com- 

3  “I  don’t  sell  ten  copies ! — and  neither  editors  nor  publishers  will  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  me.  But  I  never  mention  it  nearer  home.”  Letter  to  Stevenson. 
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ments,  undertaken  in  expository  passages.  James  referred  to  the 
process  as  “treatment.”  The  habit  he  had  formed  of  dictating  to 
an  amanuensis  greatly  facilitated  his  method  of  “treatment” 
and  “overtreatment.”  While  pacing  to  and  fro,  meditating,  ciga¬ 
rette  in  hand,  he  poured  forth  in  elaborate,  winding,  never-ending 
periods  all  the  data  accumulated  within  him,  suggestions,  reflec¬ 
tions,  the  points  of  his  “saturation,”  a  process  he  once  likened 
to  the  squeezing  of  a  sponge.  Although  his  new  method  called  for 
careful  revision,  one  feels  that  the  “overtreatment”  of  his  “satura¬ 
tions”  were  never  rigorously  condensed  in  the  final  form. 

At  the  same  period,  approximately,  Henry  James  was  engaged 
in  preparing  his  published  novels  and  stories  for  the  definitive 
New  York  edition.  Although  he  could  not,  fortunately,  recast  the 
structure  of  these  earlier  pieces,  “dramatizing”  them  according 
to  the  new  formula,  he  did,  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  elabo¬ 
rately  rewrite  them,  substituting  his  more  involved  periods  for 
their  comparative  simplicity  of  statement,  and  extending  the 
figures  of  speech — the  figure  or  symbol  of  comparison  having 
become  an  essential  apparatus  of  his  thought.  In  the  introductions 
which  he  prepared  for  each  independent  volume  he  set  forth  at 
great  length  and  with  considerable  vehemence  his  thesis  of 
“dramatizing”  the  stiff  materials  of  prose  fiction  and  proclaimed 
complacently  his  successes  in  this  accomplishment.  For  the  crafts¬ 
man  and  the  critic  these  prefaces  will  doubtless  always  remain  of 
interest,  being  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  “how”  rather 
than  the  “what”  of  fiction. 


IV 

For  my  purpose,  however,  the  “new  manner”  is  significant 
mainly  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on  the  author’s  special  “case,” 
what  it  all  meant  in  terms  of  that  decisive  choice  made  by  Henry 
James  so  many  years  before.  It  indicated  quite  simply  that  with 
the  increasing  tenuity  of  material  for  his  art  which  his  chosen 
form  of  life  provided  him  the  novelist  had  been  thrown  back  more 
and  more  upon  himself,  upon  the  spinning  of  his  cocoons  from 
his  own  entrails.  All  artists,  of  course,  are  so  condemned  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  last  resort  whatever  is  of  enduring 
value  in  their  product  must  have  passed  through  the  inmost 
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reaches  of  their  being.  Hence  the  unavoidable  necessity  for  a 
good  store  to  start  with  and  a  steady  supply  as  life  progresses 
and  they  are  forced  to  draw  upon  reserves  of  impressions  and 
memories  and  all  the  subtler  material  of  the  creative  horde  from 
subconscious  reservoirs. 

However  rich  the  personal  store  with  which  Henry  James 
set  forth  on  his  European  pilgrimage — a  perusal  of  those  early 
efforts  which  his  mature  judgment  refused  to  admit  to  the  defini¬ 
tive  edition  of  his  works  gives  the  conviction  that  it  was  neither 
scant  nor  infertile — he  added  little  to  it  after  the  first  years  of 
fresh  impressions  and  contacts  in  Europe  and  London.  All  the 
stouter  threads  of  his  first  mature  novels  came  from  his  store  of 
American  experiences,  which  provided  the  “international”  theme 
that  was  to  be  his  practically  exclusive  domain  for  many  years. 
This  was  elaborated  by  European  acquisitions,  but  its  base  was 
American,  as  was  the  peculiarly  American  insistence  placed  on 
moral  values.  There  followed  a  period  when  the  expatriated 
novelist  made  use  of  recently  acquired  material,  largely  British, 
the  period  of  What  M aisle  Knew ,  The  Awkward  Age ,  In  the  Cage , 
The  Tragic  Muse ,  and  many  of  the  short  pieces  concerned 
with  the  tribulations  of  writers.  But  this  store  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  Not  one  of  the  more  important  characters  in  his  entire 
repertoire  was  of  English  or  French  or  Italian  derivation,  and 
the  thinness  of  their  inspiration  is  often  obvious. 

The  next  step  was  the  siege  of  the  theater  as  offering  an 
escape  into  a  field  where  the  data  were  already  largely  mechanized 
and  demanded  only  “technique.”  This  venture  having  signally 
failed,  the  creator  was  finally  thrown  back  on  the  only  resource  of 
the  artist  left — on  manner,  treatment.  The  last  efforts  of  the 
novelist’s  career  published  during  his  lifetime — including  the 
considerable  bulk  of  self-explanatory  exegesis  in  the  prefaces  to  his 
revised  works — were  dedicated  to  “treatment.”  The  substance  of 
the  fictions  where  it  can  be  distinguished  from  their  manner  is 
“old  stuff”;  the  defeat  of  Milly  Theale’s  aspirations  for  love 
and  fulfillment  by  a  sordid  intrigue  over  her  fortune  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Isabelle  Archer  in  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
The  terms  are  still  the  familiar  American  or  international  ones, 
dimmer  as  time  had  dimmed  the  novelist’s  memories  of  them.  But 
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the  incentive  of  their  doing  lies  wholly  within  the  author’s  own 
consciousness — his  effort  through  manipulation  to  make  “art” 
out  of  imponderables. 

As  a  last  reminiscence  of  his  old  age  came  a  return  to  the 
American  scene  itself  for  character  and  background  in  one  of  his 
two  posthumously  published  unfinished  novels  and  in  some  short 
stories:  New  York,  Newport,  done  with  the  new  intention,  with 
the  new  unwieldy  coils  of  words.  Merely  to  read  Washington 
Square  (1881)  and  then  one  of  these  final  efforts  is  sufficient  for 
the  understanding  of  what  had  happened  to  the  young  American 
writer,  who  in  his  early  thirties  after  deliberately  pondering  the 
question  set  sail  for  the  old  world,  to  make  there  his  abode  for 
the  rest  of  his  life:  the  source  of  his  inspiration  had  dried  up 
within  him  and  its  withered  fruit  was  fit  merely  for  artful 
manipulation. 

That  Henry  James  wTas  himself  conscious  of  his  fate  may  be 
inferred  from  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  nephew  late  in  life  to  stick 
to  the  country  of  his  birth,  whatever  its  deficiencies  might  be, 
and  from  a  number  of  passages  in  his  last  letters,  such  as  this 
(apropos  of  Mrs.  Wharton):  “She  must  be  tethered  in  native 
pastures,  even  if  it  reduces  her  to  a  backyard  in  New  York,”  and 
(to  his  brother  William),  “Europe  has  ceased  to  be  romantic  to 
me,  and  my  own  country  in  the  evening  of  my  days  has  become 
so.”  Thus  the  nostalgia  of  his  youth  became  a  wistful  yearning 
for  the  mysteries  of  that  America  which  he  had  renounced  and 
which  had  grown  inexplicably  beyond  his  grasp.  Doubtless  had 
he  been  again  immersed  in  it  for  good  he  would  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  cacophonies !  The  dual  impulse  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  that  his  native  land  had  exercised  upon  him  from  the 
beginning,  this  passage  from  a  letter  from  London  to  his  mother 
in  1869  testifies:  “The  truth  is  that  the  face  of  things  here 
throws  a  sensitive  American  back  on  himself — back  on  his 
prejudices  and  national  passions”  .  .  .  And  this  of  a  little  later 
date  upon  Americans :  “A  set  of  people  less  framed  to  provoke 
national  self-complacency  than  the  latter  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  There  is  but  one  word  to  use  in  regard  to  them — vulgar, 
vulgar,  vulgar.  Their  ignorance — their  stingy,  defiant,  grudging 
attitude  towards  everything  European — their  perpetual  reference 
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of  all  things  to  some  American  standard  or  precedent  which  exists 
only  in  their  own  unscrupulous  windbags — and  then  our  unhappy 
poverty  of  voice,  of  speech  and  of  physiognomy — these  things 
glare  at  you  horribly.  On  the  other  hand  we  seem  a  people  of 
character ,  we  seem  to  have  energy,  capacity  and  intellectual  stuff 
in  ample  measure,  etc.”  .  .  .  ending, — “Thy  lone  and  loving 
exile” ! 

From  all  of  this  the  inference  is  not  necessarily  what  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  Mr.  Matthew  Josephson  ( Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
American) ,  and  others  seem  to  find,  viz:  the  proved  inadequacy 
of  America  of  the  last  century  (or  of  this  for  that  matter!)  as 
cultural  background  and  stimulating  environment  for  the  creative 
spirit.  So  far  as  Henry  James  is  concerned,  the  data  may  justifi¬ 
ably  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  certain  impotence  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  would  have  eventuated  in  dissatisfaction,  in  steril¬ 
ity,  no  matter  what  the  environment  had  been.  The  fact  that 
his  brother  William  throve  amazingly  in  the  raw  New  England 
atmosphere  from  which  Henry  shrank  may  not  prove  much, 
although  the  elder  brother,  as  his  letters  aboundingly  testify,  was 
endowed  with  a  sensitiveness,  an  imagination,  a  poetic  fond  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  novelist.  William,  it  seems,  was  as  restless, 
as  unhappy  in  a  prolonged  European  sojourn  as  Henry  ever 
was  in  the  United  States !  That  William  was  fully  aware  of  what 
was  happening  to  his  brother’s  talent  in  the  “later  manner”  (when 
the  novelist  had  been  completely  “thrown  back  on  himself”)  is 
revealed  by  at  least  one  most  eloquent  letter  from  the  elder  to  the 
younger  brother. 

The  true  sources  of  the  growing  frustration  which  Henry  James 
felt  and  expressed,  of  the  gradual  withering  of  his  talent,  and 
of  the  essential  sterility  of  his  final  efforts  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where  than  in  his  environment  or  his  age.  They  lay  within,  which 
is  another  story.  That  he  failed  to  attract  a  large  popular  audi¬ 
ence  during  his  lifetime  is  of  little  significance,  perhaps ;  that  he 
made  few  disciples — only  one  of  any  note,  Mrs.  Wharton — is 
more  important;  that  his  long,  laborious,  prolific  effort  as  an 
artist  has  left  so  little  trace  upon  contemporary  letters,  either  in 
form  or  in  substance,  is  decisive.  He  has  not  become  even  what 
his  admirers  once  hoped  for,  the  novelist’s  oracle. 


XXIII.  HENRY  ADAMS 


by  William  MacDonald 

Henry  adams  enjoys  two  reputations,  one  as  a  historian  and 
biographer,  the  other  as  an  intellectual  something  for 
which  a  single  comprehensive  label  is  not  easily  found.  Outside  of 
American  history  and  biography  he  wrote  with  much  charm 
about  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  stained  glass,  the  spirit 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  cult  of  the  Virgin,  but 
he  has  no  claim  to  independent  standing  as  an  art  critic ;  he  was 
not  a  great  scholar  in  medieval  matters  ;  and  religion  appealed  to 
him  more  as  an  interesting  curiosity  than  as  a  personal  spiritual 
experience.  His  writings  on  education  show  no  real  understanding 
of  the  educative  process  or  of  the  means  by  which  education  might 
in  practice  be  made  to  permeate  a  society,  and  he  belabored 
the  historians  with  dissertations  on  science  and  mathematics  with¬ 
out  being  himself  either  a  scientist  or  a  mathematician.  No 
characterization  that  emphasized  any  one  of  these  intellectual  ex¬ 
cursions  would  exactly  fit  his  case,  yet  it  is  this  second  some¬ 
thing,  more  than  his  historical  work,  that  holds  him  in  remem¬ 
brance  as  an  intellectual  force. 

Looking  at  his  life  as  a  whole,  Adams’s  interest  in  American 
history  appears  as  an  interlude  in  a  long,  much  broken,  and  not 
very  consistent  career.  His  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin ,  his  three- 
volume  edition  of  Gallatin’s  Writings ,  his  Documents  Relating  to 
New  England  Federalism ,  and  his  nine-volume  History  of  the 
United  States  in  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
are  sterling  pieces  of  work  not  likely  soon  to  be  superseded.  Some 
of  his  fugitive  writings,  especially  his  early  articles  in  the  North 
American  Review  and  his  anonymous  novel  Democracy ,  are  still 
worth  reading.  Once  these  things  were  out  of  the  way,  however, 
his  interest  turned  elsewhere,  and  pronouncements  on  subjects 
as  disparate  as  those  dealt  with  in  Mont  Saint-Michel  and 
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American  Teachers  of  History  appeared  as  the  expressions  of 
a  mind  which,  having  begun  without  chart  or  compass  or  sailing 
directions,  never  quite  made  good  the  lack. 

The  chronology  of  Adams’s  literary  life  is  peculiarly  important 
as  an  aid  in  interpreting  his  intellectual  development.  He  was 
thirty  years  old  when,  in  1868,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  serving  for  seven  years  as  private  secretary  to  his  father, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 
From  1870  onward  he  was  for  seven  years  an  assistant  professor 
of  history  at  Harvard,  meantime  editing  the  North  American 
Review;  then  he  resigned,  and  thereafter  made  his  home  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  work  as  a  historian  began  with  the  publication,  in 
1878,  of  the  Documents  Relating  to  New  England  Federalism. 
The  Gallatin  volumes  followed  in  1879,  and  his  John  Randolph , 
an  utterly  biased  and  unscholarly  biography  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series,  in  1882.  The  first  two  of  the  nine  volumes  of 
his  History  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  1889,  and  the 
last  three  in  1891. 

Here  Adams’s  historical  production  ended.  Thereafter,  for  a 
dozen  years  and  more,  he  traveled  widely.  Then,  with  an  assured 
reputation  in  the  narrow  field  of  American  history,  and  another 
reputation  built  upon  wealth,  family,  carefully  chosen  friends, 
and  marked  personal  eccentricities,  he  turned  philosopher  and 
critic,  not  for  the  public  but  for  his  intimates.  His  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  and  Chartres ,  first  fruit  of  his  study  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  privately  printed  in  1904  and  given  to  the  public  only  in  1913. 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  was  privately  printed  in  1907 
but  not  published  until  1918,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  Rule 
of  Phase  Applied  to  History;  private^  printed  in  1909,  did  not 
reach  the  public  until  1919 ;  his  Letter  to  American  Teachers  of 
History  was  written  in  1910  and  privately  but  somewhat  widely 
circulated.  In  other  words,  all  the  works  upon  which  Adams’s  fame 
as  sage  and  critic  rests  were  written  in  the  period  of  his  later  ma¬ 
turity  and  old  age,  and  circulated  for  years  in  small  privately 
printed  editions  before  the  public  that  presumably  most  needed 
them  was  allowed  to  obtain  them  freely.  There  have  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  posthumous  reputations,  but  few  indeed  of  reputations 
based  upon  books  sedulously  kept  from  the  public  eye  while  the 
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praises  of  the  author  were  sung  by  his  friends ;  books  written,  too, 
long  after  the  time  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  life,  intellectual 
habits  should  have  been  formed,  and  when  reminiscence  impinged 
upon  study  and  critical  observation  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  became  magnified  as  the  writer  reflected  upon  what  life 
might  have  been. 

It  was  as  a  man  long  past  sixty  that  Adams  sat  down  to 
elaborate  his  philosophy  of  history.  He  was  rich,  traveled,  widely 
read,  but  his  character  and  his  manners  were  already  fixed.  In 
his  spacious  house  at  Washington  he  had  long  lived  the  life  of 
a  recluse,  extending  to  no  one  even  the  courtesy  of  a  social  call 
and  receiving  only  those  who  came  properly  introduced.  His 
luncheons  and  dinners  were  reputed  to  be  gatherings  of  the  elect, 
but  of  his  own  contribution  to  the  intellectual  repast  little  has 
come  down  to  us  save  cynical  or  ironical  observations  deliberately 
made,  it  would  seem,  to  provoke  dissent.  No  political  reform  en¬ 
listed  his  active  sympathy,  no  social  cause  owed  anything  im¬ 
portant  to  his  support.  The  intellectual  circles  of  America  held 
no  more  solitary  figure,  nor  any  whose  sound  but  by  no  means 
brilliant  writing  seemed  more  obviously  to  have  been  completed. 

How  he  came  to  be  what  he  was  he  tells  us,  with  unabashed 
frankness,  in  the  book  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams.  Written  after  the  first  private  printing  of 
Mont  Saint-Michel  and  Chartres ,  it  was  intended  to  complete 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  history  which  the  latter  book 
suggests  and  in  part  expounds.  Save  for  its  later  chapters,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  authentic  autobiography, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  fidelity  of  its  portrai¬ 
ture,  notwithstanding  that  the  subject  is  viewed  through  the 
vista  of  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

The  Education  is  an  extraordinary  record  of  intellectual  and 
moral  aimlessness  crossed  with  inherited  inhibitions.  Much  hap¬ 
pened,  but  little  happened  well.  It  was  no  fault  of  Adams  that  he 
was  born  of  that  name,  and  in  Boston,  but  he  could  nevertheless 
suggest  that  it  might  have  been  better  if  both  events  had  been 
different.  His  family  was  distinguished,  both  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  John  Adams,  and  his  grandfather,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
having  been  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but  so  smug  was 
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his  view  of  distinction  in  general,  and  particularly  the  distinction 
of  the  presidency,  that  when  as  a  lad  he  visited  Washington  and 
was  taken  to  see  President  Taylor,  he  could  see  in  the  White 
House  only  a  place  which  an  Adams  entered  by  natural  right 
and  in  which  he  himself  might  possibly  live. 

He  left  the  preparatory  school  without  regret,  entered  Harvard 
College  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  nothing  there  to  interest 
him  save  some  lectures  by  Agassiz  on  the  glacial  period  and 
paleontology  and  the  opportunity  of  reading  in  James  Russell 
Lowell’s  study,  and  graduated  with  a  rank  that  placed  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  class.  With  a  career  in  law  vaguely  in  mind,  he  went 
to  Germany  to  study,  apparently  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  German.  One  uni¬ 
versity  lecture  sufficed  for  disillusionment,  and  for  two  years  he 
loafed  and  wandered  in  Europe,  punctuating  the  experience  with 
a  mildly  venturesome  visit  to  Garibaldi.  Returning  to  America  in 
1860,  he  spent  the  eventful  winter  of  1860-61  in  Washington  as 
secretary  to  his  father,  and  presently  accompanied  his  father  to 
London  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  extended  occupation  with 
diplomacy. 

Adams’s  account  of  his  seven  years  in  London  is  one  long 
lament.  First  and  last  he  met  many  famous  people,  but  he  was 
critical  of  everything  English,  from  climate  to  clothes  and 
cuisine,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  boredom.  “He  never 
felt  himself  in  society,”  he  wrote,  “and  he  never  knew  definitely 
what  was  meant  as  society  by  those  who  were  in  it.”  He  returned 
from  this  exile  to  Harvard  confessing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
medieval  history  he  was  to  teach,  and  for  a  time  “exhausted  all 
his  strength  in  trying  to  keep  one  day  ahead  of  his  duties.”  The 
majority  of  his  colleagues  made  no  appeal  to  him,  and  he  sys¬ 
tematically  neglected  nine-tenths  of  his  students  for  the  one- 
tenth  who  seemed  to  him  worth  while.  Seven  years  of  teaching 
were  enough,  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  professor  and  settled  down 
at  Washington  to  write  American  history. 

One  seeks  in  vain  in  the  Education  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  Adams’s  vast  disappointment  with  Harvard  College  and  the 
education  which  it  offered.  Doubtless  his  was  an  exceptional  mind, 
and  generous  reading  in  his  father’s  library  and  contact  from 
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childhood  with  leaders  of  the  political  and  literary  interests  of 
Boston  had  enriched  it  beyond  the  enrichment  of  most.  Doubtless, 
too,  his  experiences  in  England  had  given  him  a  different  outlook 
from  that  of  most  members  of  the  college  faculty.  There  was  no 
need  for  him,  however,  writing  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation,  to  expose  once  more,  with  bitter  sarcasm  and  gloomy 
cynicism,  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  classical  curriculum,  for 
that  curriculum,  thanks  to  President  Eliot,  had  long  since  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
or  at  least  not  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  him,  that  out 
of  a  system  of  education  which  he  abhorred  had  come  scholars 
and  writers  of  the  quality  of  Lowell,  Palfrey,  Parkman,  and 
Motley,  or  that  his  own  appointment  as  a  teacher  was  a  step  in 
the  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  old  and  the  establishment  of 
the  new. 

What  Adams  would  have  liked,  apparently,  or  thought  he 
would  have  liked  when  he  looked  back  as  an  eccentric  old  man, 
was  an  education  particularly  adapted  to  him,  and  to  individuals 
like  him  if  there  were  any  such.  It  would  be  easier  to  sympathize 
with  his  disappointment  if  he  himself,  as  a  student,  had  shown 
any  discoverable  bent.  The  one  thing  that  is  clear,  if  the  accuracy 
of  the  Education  is  to  be  trusted,  is  that  Adams  entered  Harvard 
with  no  purpose  in  life  and  with  no  receptive  attitude  toward  life. 
He  was  at  odds  with  all  about  him,  aimless,  restless,  haughty, 
lacking  even  a  youthful  perception  of  values.  He  had  all  the 
defects  of  the  Adamses  and  none  of  their  virtues.  Nor  did  he  make 
any  discernible  effort  to  extract  from  dry  surroundings  the  small 
nutriment  they  would  unquestionably  have  afforded.  It  would  be 
going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Adams  entered  Harvard  de¬ 
termined  to  gain  nothing,  and  left  it  with  his  purpose  achieved, 
for  purpose  of  any  kind,  save  in  the  prosecution  of  his  historical 
writings,  is  not  characteristic  of  his  life;  but  if  the  door  of  his 
mind  was  only  ajar  when  he  arrived,  he  took  no  pains  to  open  it 
wider  while  he  was  there.  It  was  only  partly  open  when,  years 
afterwards,  he  undertook  the  role  of  counselor  and  guide  to 
another  generation. 

Any  one,  accordingly,  who  seeks  in  the  Education  a  reasoned 
indictment  of  American  educational  methods  at  the  middle  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  or  practical  suggestions  of  how  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  system  might  best  be  remedied,  will  find  little  to  re¬ 
ward  his  search.  Adams  was  too  much  an  individualist  to  have 
fitted  readily  into  any  system,  and  his  disdainful  aloofness  and 
pervading  contempt  for  democracy  left  no  place  for  interest 
in  the  cultural  betterment  of  the  mass.  The  remarkable  vogue  of 
the  book,  once  it  became  available  beyond  a  limited  circle  of 
friends,  is  due  in  the  main,  aside  from  its  literary  grace  and  the 
interest  that  always  attaches  to  unrestrained  self-revelation,  to 
its  consonance  with  the  defeatist  spirit  which  gripped  American 
intellectuals  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  and  which  still  re¬ 
tains  its  hold.  Only  in  a  special  sense  could  Adams  himself  be 
regarded  as  a  defeatist,  for  he  had  never  striven ;  he  fell  back  in 
scornful  retreat  before  the  battle  had  begun ;  but  his  withdrawal, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  pungent  criticism  of  the  whole  plan  of 
action,  was  accounted  a  justification  of  others  who,  having  gone 
farther  than  he  but  with  hardly  more  satisfaction,  had  already 
concluded  that  the  struggle  was  hopeless. 

It  accorded  well  with  Adams’s  circuitous  way  of  approaching 
a  problem  that  he  should  have  regarded  the  Education  as  much 
less  an  autobiography  than  a  contribution,  on  the  personal  side, 
to  the  philosophy  of  history  which  for  some  years  had  been  form¬ 
ing  in  his  mind.  He  likens  himself,  in  the  preface,  to  a  tailor 
who,  if  he  is  wise,  “adapts  the  manikin  as  well  as  the  clothes  to 
his  patron’s  wants.”  “The  tailor’s  object,  in  this  volume,”  he 
adds,  “is  to  fit  young  men,  in  universities  or  elsewhere,  to  be  men 
of  the  world,  equipped  for  any  emergency.  .  .  .  The  young  man 
himself,  the  subject  of  education,  is  a  certain  form  of  energy;  the 
object  to  be  gained  is  economy  of  his  force;  the  training  is  partly 
the  clearing  away  of  obstacles,  partly  the  direct  application  of 
effort.”  What  is  the  substance  behind  this  figurative  language? 

Adams’s  theory  of  history  is  compounded  of  two  elements, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  young  manhood,  before 
any  plan  of  historical  writing  had  taken  shape  in  his  mind,  the 
other  to  his  maturity,  years  after  his  standing  as  an  American 
historian  had  been  made  secure.  Toward  the  end  of  his  seven- 
years’  stay  in  London  he  read  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  and 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle.  He  was,  he  declares,  “a  Darwinite  before 
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the  letter,  a  predestined  follower  of  the  tide,”  but  he  “never  tried 
to  understand  Darwin,”  feeling  himself  “hardly  trained  to  follow 
Darwin’s  evidences”  and  realizing  that  he  was  “particularly  help¬ 
less”  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  He  turned  to  geology,  and  in 
wanderings  over  the  Shropshire  hills,  among  Roman  ruins  which 
recalled  an  older  civilization  and  fossils  which  testified  to  chang¬ 
ing  forms  of  life,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  evolutionary  process 
in  its  bearing  upon  human  history.  His  excursions  into  science 
were  superficial,  and  there  is  little  enough  of  evolution  as  an  ap¬ 
plied  theory  in  his  History  of  the  United  States ,  but  he  had 
attained  a  point  of  view  to  which  he  clung  until  circumstances 
gave  an  opportunity  to  develop  its  implications. 

The  second  element  was  derived  from  several  quarters.  In  1893, 
at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  he  lingered  long  among  the  dynamos, 
realizing  that  they  were  new  but  also  that  they  “gave  to  history 
a  new  phase.”  Two  years  later,  in  company  with  the  Henry  Cabot 
Lodges,  he  spent  a  summer  in  Normandy  and  visited  for  the  first 
time  Caen,  Coutances,  and  Mont-Saint-Michel.  He  had  thought 
himself  familiar  with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  but 
“through  the  Lodge  eyes  the  old  problem  became  new  and  per¬ 
sonal  ;  it  threw  off  all  association  with  the  German  lecture-room,” 
and  Adams  “drifted  back  to  Washington  with  a  new  sense  of  his¬ 
tory.”  Then  in  1900,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  he  again  saw  the 
dynamos  and  began  an  acquaintance  with  the  Virgin.  The  dynamo 
“became  a  symbol  of  infinity”;  he  began  to  feel  it  “as  a  moral 
force,  much  as  the  early  Christians  felt  the  Cross.”  “Before  the 
end,  one  began  to  pray  to  it ;  inherited  instinct  taught  the  natural 
expression  of  man  before  silent  and  infinite  force.”  He  had  tried, 
in  his  History  of  the  United  States ,  “to  fix  for  a  familiar  moment 
a  necessary  sequence  of  human  movement.”  The  result  had  not 
satisfied  him,  but  “he  insisted  on  a  relation  of  sequence,  and  if  he 
could  not  reach  it  by  one  method,  he  would  try  as  many  methods 
as  science  knew.  Satisfied  that  the  sequence  of  men  led  to  nothing 
and  that  the  sequence  of  their  society  could  lead  no  further,  while 
the  mere  sequence  of  time  was  artificial,  and  the  sequence  of 
thought  was  chaos,  he  turned  at  last  to  the  sequence  of  force,” 
to  find  “his  historical  neck  broken  by  the  sudden  irruption  of 
forces  totally  new.” 
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Pursuing  further  this  line  of  speculation,  Adams  felt  bound  to 
reduce  all  forces  to  “a  common  value”  whose  only  measure  could 
be  “that  of  their  attraction  on  his  own  mind.”  “The  force  of  the 
Virgin  was  still  felt  at  Lourdes,  and  seemed  to  be  as  potent  as 
X-rays.”  But  the  Woman,  still  potent  in  France,  was  unknown 
in  America,  for  America  knew  not  the  power  of  sex.  He  sought 
out  St.  Gaudens,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  St.  Gaudens  took 
him  to  Amiens  and  talked  to  him  about  the  cathedral.  What 
Adams  saw  most  of  all  in  the  cathedral,  however,  was  “the  force 
that  created  it  all — the  Virgin,  the  Woman.”  “Symbol  or  energy, 
the  Virgin  had  acted  as  the  greatest  force  the  Western  world  ever 
felt,  and  had  drawn  man’s  activities  to  herself  more  strongly  than 
any  other  power,  natural  or  supernatural,  had  ever  done ;  the 
historian’s  business  was  to  follow  the  track  of  the  energy  ;  to 
find  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  went  to ;  its  complex  source 
and  shifting  channels ;  its  values,  equivalents,  conversions.”  When 
the  “long  and  tortuous”  pursuit  was  ended,  Adams  had  roamed 
the  centuries  from  Zeno  to  Descartes,  communed  with  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Abelard,  delved  into  the  “Chanson  de  Roland”  and 
the  ways  of  knightly  courtesy,  and  written  the  one  book  of  beauty 
and  insight  for  which  he  will  always  be  remembered — Mont  Saint- 
Michel  and  Chartres. 

Judged  by  the  usual  standards  of  scholarship,  Mont  Saint- 
Michel  and  Chartres  is  not  a  learned  work.  Adams  was  no  high 
authority  on  the  middle  ages,  and  when  he  pronounces  judgment 
upon  architecture  he  usually  falls  back  upon  others,  notably 
Viollet-le-Duc.  Nearly  half  of  the  book,  moreover,  is  taken  up 
with  matters  which,  to  most  readers,  have  only  a  remote  relation 
to  the  main  subject — Nicolette  and  Marion,  the  miracles  of  Notre- 
Dame,  Abelard,  the  Mystics,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  Such  as  it 
is,  however,  it  is  an  impressive  record  of  the  “emotional  awaken¬ 
ing”  which  Adams  freely  acknowledged  was  due  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  his  friend  La  Farge.  Summer  after  summer,  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  from  cathedral  to  cathedral  in  northern  France,  he  com¬ 
muned  with  the  Virgin  as  the  great  creative  influence  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  studied  the  workings  of  the  medieval  mind,  and  sought 
to  interpret  the  spirit  of  a  time  that  had  produced  both  a  Saint 
Thomas  and  an  Abelard.  In  such  a  quest  the  cathedral,  its  lines, 
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its  towers,  its  stained-glass  windows,  its  lights  and  shades,  offered 
the  surest  guide.  It  was  no  key  to  the  religious  life  of  the  middle 
ages  that  he  was  forging;  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  tells  us, 
“without  knowing  religion,”  and  religion,  in  any  conventional 
sense,  was  foreign  to  his  temper.  Mont  Saint-Michel  and  Chartres 
is  primarily  an  exposition  of  the  “dynamic  theory  of  history”  to 
which  he  had  been  converted,  and  of  which  the  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  cathedral  as  a  noble  embodiment  of  the  Virgin’s  energiz¬ 
ing  power,  were  to  him  commanding  proofs. 

It  is  significant  that  Adams  should  have  given  to  his  Education , 
in  which  he  continued  the  development  of  his  theory,  the  subtitle 
“A  Study  of  Twentieth-Century  Multiplicity.”  Four  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapters  of  this  work,  “The  Grammar  of  Science,”  “Vis 
Nova,”  “A  Dynamic  Theory  of  History,”  and  “A  Law  of  Ac¬ 
celeration,”  are  brief  dogmatic  disquisitions  on  the  general  theme. 
The  Rule  of  Phase  Applied  to  History ,  an  essay  written  in  1909 
and  published  ten  years  later  in  Brooks  Adams’s  The  Degradation 
of  the  Democratic  Dogma ,  further  clarified  the  subject.  A  final 
work,  A  Letter  to  American  Teachers  of  History ,  beckons  the 
teacher  of  history  into  the  field  of  mathematical  physics  in  urging 
the  application  of  the  second  law  of  dynamics — the  universal  tend¬ 
ency  to  a  dissipation  of  energy — to  the  overthrow  of  the  theory 
which  sees  in  history  a  progress  toward  perfection,  and  again 
enforces  the  doctrine  of  transition  from  phase  to  phase. 

What  Adams’s  career  might  have  been  had  he  not  been  eccen¬ 
tric  is  a  question  which  offers  much  opportunity  for  speculation. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  himself  fully  aware  of  his 
peculiarities,  or  that  he  failed  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  them.  The  sharp  line  that  separates  his  earlier  from  his 
later  work  suggests  that,  with  the  completion  of  his  History  of  the 
United  States ,  he  lost  interest  in  America,  and  his  comments  upon 
men  and  events  seem  to  have  become  increasingly  acid.  If  he  had 
any  philosophy  of  life,  the  philosophy  is  difficult  to  deduce  from 
his  writings ;  he  seems  rather  to  have  drifted  from  interest  to  in¬ 
terest,  following  some  a  considerable  distance  and  illuminating  all 
with  acute  observations,  yet  repeatedly  conveying  the  impression 
that  nothing  was  quite  so  important  as  it  seemed.  Only  in  his 
theory  of  history,  a  theory  which  has  won  no  marked  following 
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but  which  is  nevertheless  as  good  as  any  other,  did  he  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  follow  reasoning  through.  His  three  most  notable 
books  will  long  be  valued,  although  for  wholly  different  reasons : 
the  History  for  its  sound  learning,  its  clear  narrative  exposition, 
and  its  good  sense ;  Mont  Saint-Michel  and  Chartres  for  its  charm 
of  style  and  its  gracious  insight  into  medieval  ways,  and  the  Edu¬ 
cation  for  its  revelation  of  a  disappointing  past.  For  the  rest, 
Adams  is  a  unique  example  of  how  fame  may  come  to  one  who 
possesses  family,  wealth,  leisure,  peculiarity,  and  influential 
friends. 


XXIV.  LANIER 


by  Stanley  T.  Williams 

On  occasions  during  his  lifetime  Sidney  Lanier  swayed  multi¬ 
tudes  by  his  brilliant  improvisations  on  the  flute ;  and  in  the 
seventies  by  lecture,  novel,  criticism,  verse,  and  cantata  he  stirred 
the  nation  to  appreciation  of  his  singular  genius,  enlightened  but 
provincial,  intense  yet  diffuse.  Critics  are  fond  of  the  pathos  of 
his  life,  which  was  gallant  in  the  front  of  war,  disease,  and  some 
very  perceptible  disillusionment.  Not  less  moving  to  lovers  of  his 
poetry  is  the  contrast  a  half-century  after  his  death  between  his 
volatile  strivings  in  alien  paths  and  his  sole  immortality  to-day  in 
a  dozen  lyrics.  His  too-facile  essays  on  Elizabethans  and  Vic¬ 
torians  are  forgotten;  his  war  story,  Tiger  Lilies  (1867),  is  a 
bibliographers’  item;  his  Science  of  English  Verse  (1880),  an 
explanation  of  prosody  by  musical  signs,  is  an  oddity;  and  his 
poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  nebulous  to  a  generation  pledged  to 
a  Robinson  or  a  Sandburg.  Yet  over  this  litter,  which  interests 
chiefly  the  historians  of  American  letters,  plays  sometimes  a  flash 
of  light,  an  imperishable  poem.  Always  they  keep  coming  to  us, 
these  disciples  of  Sidney  Lanier,  excited,  discovering  him  anew, 
refusing  to  be  silenced,  swearing  that  these  few  enkindling  lyrics 
are  worth  all  the  rest  of  American  poetry.  These  fanatics  can 
hardly  be  right.  Yet  as  we  re-read  “The  Symphony”  or  “The 
Marshes  of  Glynn” — “What  triumph !  hark ! — what  pain !” 

For  even  Lanier’s  workaday  life  seems  to  have  been  lived  in  a 
poet’s  frenzy.  Born  in  1842,  in  Macon,  Georgia,  he  drank  deep 
in  his  father’s  library  of  Froissart,  Shakespeare,  and  Walter 
Scott.  At  Oglethorpe  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1860,  he  conceived  his  quenchless  curiosity 
concerning  religion,  science,  and  social  thought ;  but,  more  im¬ 
portant,  here  were  awakened  his  passions  for  his  two  goddesses, 
“Music  and  Poetry.”  Which  should  direct  his  career?  Which 

should  be  his  wife,  which  his  mistress  ?  He  was  free  to  choose.  The 
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answer  was  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  scenes  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  with  characteristic  flamboyance  in  Tiger  Lilies: 

An  afflatus  of  war  was  breathed  upon  us.  Like  a  great  wind 
it  drew  on,  and  blew  upon  men,  women  and  children.  Its  sound 
mingled  wTith  the  serenity  of  the  church  organs  and  arose  with 
the  earnest  words  of  preachers  praying  for  guidance  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  sighed  in  the  half-breathed  words  of  sweethearts,  con¬ 
ditioning  impatient  lovers  with  war  services.  It  thundered  splen¬ 
didly  in  the  impassioned  appeals  of  orators  to  the  people.  It 
whistled  through  the  streets ;  it  stole  into  firesides ;  it  clinked 
glasses  in  bar-rooms ;  it  lifted  the  gray  hairs  of  our  wise  men 
in  conventions ;  it  rustled  the  thumbed  book  leaves  of  the  school¬ 
rooms.  This  wind  blew  upon  all  vanes  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
country  and  turned  them  one  way — toward  war.  It  blew,  and 
shook  out  as  if  by  magic  a  flag  whose  device  was  unknown  to  a 
soldier  or  sailor  before,  but  whose  every  flap  and  flutter  made 
the  blood  bound  in  our  veins. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1861  Lanier  was  in  Virginia  with  the 
Macon  volunteers.  Whether  in  Massachusetts  or  Georgia,  this  sac¬ 
rifice  is  a  familiar  tale  in  the  history  of  the  Republic — the  man 
of  letters  devoured  by  the  Time-spirit.  In  Lanier’s  knapsack  were 
memorials  of  the  two  goddesses,  tragically  suggestive  of  what 
might  have  been — a  notebook  and  a  flute. 

Lanier’s  four  years  of  war  service  formed,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  distressful  episode  of  his  life,  which  he  himself  described  as 
“the  hottest  of  battles.”  Yet  it  was  bitter  enough.  At  Chicka- 
hominy  and  Malvern  Hill  he  saw  the  brutality  of  war ;  never  for¬ 
got  what  men  lightly  call  a  battle-field,  whose  every  corner  means 
extreme  torment.  Captured  on  the  blockade-runner,  Lucy ,  he  had 
his  share  of  bestial  prison  life,  at  Point  Lookout.  The  letters  offer 
glimpses  of  him  still  cherishing  his  unconquerable  hopes  of  music 
and  poetry.  He  was  writing,  and  on  summer  evenings  he  performed 
for  his  comrades  minor  miracles  on  his  flute.  One  day  the  Yankees 
captured,  along  with  the  Confederate  camp,  his  copies  of  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  but  Lanier  still  wrote  his  father  anxiously  about  his 
own  verse,  and  about  the  seductive  conceits  of  John  Donne.  In 
March,  1865,  he  was  back  in  Macon,  shattered  in  health,  and 
welcomed  by  his  mother  as  she  lay  dying  of  consumption. 
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Lanier’s  life  in  the  telling  romanticizes  itself.  The  naked  facts 
of  his  remaining  sixteen  years  reveal  still  more  that  unrest,  that 
turbulence  which  was  at  once  his  strength  and  weakness.  He 
studied  law,  clerked,  tutored  at  Oglethorpe,  taught  school,  lec¬ 
tured  at  Johns  Hopkins,  scribbled  off  railway  circulars  on  the 
State  of  Florida.  Apart  from  islets  of  peace  in  convalescence  and 
in  his  happy  marriage,  this  business  of  earning  a  living  now  en¬ 
grossed  him.  He  struggled  in  the  South  of  the  Reconstruction  and 
in  various  cities  between  Macon  and  New  York,  following  each 
friar’s  lantern  which  might  lead  him  to  a  competency.  During  the 
first  years  after  the  war  he  found  little  time  for  his  deepest  inter¬ 
ests.  Faint  as  the  clapping  of  phantom  hands  grew  his  dream  of 
fame  through  music  and  poetry.  Yet  he  was  gradually  returning 
to  himself.  Tuberculosis  had  marked  him  down,  but  in  April,  1873, 
he  set  out  from  San  Antonio  for  the  North,  resolved  to  consecrate 
the  remnant  of  his  days  to  the  pen  and  the  flute. 

Ah,  [he  wrote,  after  returning  from  a  concert  in  Central 
Park  Garden]  the  dear  flutes  and  oboes  and  horns  drifted  me 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  great  violins  and  small  violins 
swayed  me  upon  waves,  and  overflowed  me  with  strong  lava- 
tions,  and  sprinkled  glistening  foam  in  my  face,  and  in  among 
the  clarionetti,  as  among  waving  water-lilies,  with  flexile  stems, 
I  pushed  my  easy  way,  and  so,  even  lying  in  the  music-waters, 
I  floated  and  flowed,  my  soul  utterly  bent  and  prostrate. 

It  is  too  much.  Lanier’s  exaggerated  moods  repel.  It  is  like  the 
irritating  recurrence  in  his  poetry  of  the  word  “sweet.”  Yet  so 
we  must  see  him,  studying  and  composing  music,  and  playing  as 
primo  flauto ,  with  this  same  extravagance  of  feeling,  to  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  Peabody’s  Orchestra,  in  Baltimore.  These  exaltations  are 
the  common  denominator  of  Lanier’s  criticism,  poetry,  letters, 
and  daily  life.  One  wishes  that  he  could  have  laughed  a  little  at 
himself.  He  could  be  sportive,  but  seldom,  I  think,  humorously 
self-critical.  An  ingredient  of  satire  in  his  nature  might  have 
spared  his  friends  their  embarrassed  defense  of  these  fits  of  emo¬ 
tion.  Yet  such  he  was.  “Memory  pictures,”  wrote  a  friend,  “that 
frail  slender  figure  at  the  piano,  touching  with  white  shapely 
hands  the  chords  of  Chopin’s  ‘Nocturne.’  ”  It  is  not  difficult  to 
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understand  the  mutual  contempt  of  Lanier  and  Walt  Whitman. 

Meanwhile  he  had  never  given  up  that  other  quest,  that  of 
poetry.  “Corn,”  first  published  in  LippincotV  s  Magazine  for 
February,  1875,  won  him  his  poetic  spurs,  and  also  the  regard  of 
Bayard  Taylor ;  and  his  slender  bundle  of  verses,  two  years  later, 
riveted  the  national  faith  in  Lanier.  Here  was  a  poet.  At  any 
rate  his  life  had  now  a  meaning.  Still  fighting  desperately  for  the 
outward  symbols  of  success,  and  even  for  the  necessities  of  living, 
he  had  at  least  realized  a  fraction  of  his  vision.  He  was  now  hon¬ 
orably  known  in  his  “two  sublime  arts.”  Yet  from  this  instant  the 
bow  was  more  tightly  drawn  than  ever.  His  was  henceforth  a  race 
with  death.  In  his  letters,  cries,  like  those  of  a  wounded  bird,  half 
agony  and  half  rapture,  mingle  with  the  most  matter-of-fact  ob¬ 
servations  on  earning  his  daily  bread ,  another  word  for  ever  in 
Lanier’s  prose  and  poetry.  It  is  idle  to  chronicle  the  details  of  his 
feverish  days  of  reading,  writing,  and  composing.  For  a  series  of 
lectures  he  immersed  himself  in  the  study  of  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture,  the  novelists,  and  Old  and  Middle  English.  He  wrote  also 
his  thoughtful  but  bizarre  Science  of  English  Verse.  During  a 
perilous  illness  in  the  winter  of  1880-1881  he  poured  out  his  poem 
“At  Sunrise,”  composing  some  portions  while  suffering  from  a 
fever  of  one  hundred  and  four  degrees.  The  remaining  lectures  of 
The  English  Novel  (1883),  he  dictated  to  his  wife  while  each 
gasping  breath  seemed  to  prophesy  his  end.  This  occurred  on 
September  7,  1881.  Lanier  was  thirty-nine  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  had  lived  a  year  less  than  the  other  great  Southern  poet, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  ceaseless  search  for 
beauty,  and  whose  antitype  he  seems  in  his  concept  of  that  beauty. 
For  to  Lanier  this  was  always  sun  and  light. 

Although  the  two  great  passions  of  Lanier’s  life  dominate  his 
poetry,  a  peculiar  contrast  exists  between  this  dual  strand  of 
music  and  poetry  in  his  life,  and  the  intricate  weave  of  thought 
in  the  entire  body  of  his  writings.  These  include  in  novel,  criticism, 
history,  and  poem,  interests  and  inhibitions  not  apparent  in  a 
bold  outline  of  his  romantic  career.  Thus,  to  cite  only  one  exam¬ 
ple,  Lanier’s  grief  over  the  poverty  in  the  post-war  South  found 
no  active  expression  in  philanthropy  or  reform.  Yet  this  theme, 
like  those  of  science  and  religion,  pervades  his  poetry.  To  state 
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the  issue  differently,  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Lanier’s  life  is  prob¬ 
ably  just.  The  spare,  studious  undergraduate  of  the  early  photo¬ 
graphs ;  the  pale  Confederate  soldier  with  his  flute  or  guitar;  the 
bearded,  capable  musician  of  thirty ;  the  mature  poet,  striving  to 
set  down  a  thousand  songs  before  this  “living  egg  of  pain”  beat 
him  down  into  the  grave ;  these  blend  easily  into  the  current  notion 
of  Lanier’s  meteoric  life,  and  they  are  true.  This  he  actually  was, 
a  warm-hearted,  mercurial  Southern  gentleman,  as  spirited  as  his 
favorite  horse,  with  its  slim  ankles  like  a  girl’s.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  a  definitive  life  of  him  (forthcoming,  I  hope,  from  his  twin 
grandsons)  can  alter  appreciably  the  present  image  of  Lanier 
himself.  His  writings,  however,  challenge  us  to  a  revaluation. 
Over  these  we  may  now  pause  more  thoughtfully. 

If  we  test  the  entire  body  of  Lanier’s  writing  by  standards 
severer  than  those  of  the  patriot  or  sectionalist,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  displays  nearly  as  many  faults  as  his  lute  had 
frets.  One  of  these,  blighting,  in  particular,  the  prose,  I  shall  call 
bluntly  his  provinciality.  I  refer  to  certain  narrow  concepts  of 
the  purposes  of  literature,  derived  by  Lanier  from  the  imperfect 
culture  of  his  own  life  and  era.  He  is  broader  in  tastes,  and  indeed, 
more  accurate  in  grammar  than  some  of  his  Northern  contempo¬ 
raries,  but,  like  the  New  Englanders,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  his 
views  on  art  are  often  parochial.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Lanier’s  education  was  sketchy;  that  he  never  visited  Europe; 
that  six  of  his  books  were  honest  hack-work ;  and  that  his  reading 
was  fitful  and  uneven.  He  was  not,  as  some  of  the  titles  of  his 
volumes  might  imply,  a  learned  man ;  nor  did  he  possess  the  wide, 
vital  culture  of  such  a  poet  as  Lowell.  These  are  provocative 
statements.  Lanier’s  endless  allusions  merely  in  his  poetry  to 
classic  authors  prove  him  a  book-lover.  He  was  much  given  to 
special  devotions,  such  as  Lucretius.  Yet  Lanier  was  not,  when 
compared  with,  let  us  say,  Irving  or  Longfellow  or  Aldrich  or 
Lowell,  deeply  read.  Most  obvious  too,  is  his  intellectual  loneli¬ 
ness  ;  all  his  life  he  starved  for  good  talk  about  books  and  art. 
His  only  living  mentor  was  Bayard  Taylor! 

Essentially  virtuous,  at  heart  profoundly  religious,  Lanier 
came  to  identify  literature  and  music  with  certain  fixed  moral 
convictions  concerning  life,  convictions  less  native  to  the  domain 
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of  Art  than  to  religious  opinion  in  Victorian  England  and 
America.  He  was  provincial  in  that  he  introduced  his  code  ag¬ 
gressively  into  criticism,  and  even  into  poetry.  One  does  not  re¬ 
gret  the  purity  of  his  personal  life  in  college  and  prison  camp ; 
but  its  use  as  a  canon  of  criticism  is  less  engaging.  Galahad,  as 
he  has  been  called,  in  Point  Lookout  Prison  is  more  edifying  than 
Galahad  astray  among  the  great  eighteenth-century  novelists. 
One  can  sympathize  with  Lanier’s  yearning  for  lofty  and  pure 
literature,  but  not  with  the  following  nonsense :  Praise  of  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne  is  merely  “well-meaning 
ignorance”;  Fielding’s  morality  is  “clownish”;  “I  protest  that  I 
can  read  none  of  these  books  without  feeling  as  if  my  soul  had 
been  in  the  rain,  draggled,  muddy,  miserable” ;  and  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,,  by  contrast,  is  “a  snowdrop  springing  from  this  muck 
of  the  classics.”  The  English  Novel  dwindles  off  into  a  panegyric 
of  the  ethics  of  George  Eliot.  One  of  the  most  amusing  by¬ 
products  of  this  strain  in  Lanier  is  his  playful  forgiveness,  in  the 
odd  little  poem,  “The  Crystal,”  of  Shakespeare  for  ribaldry  and 
other  kindred  sins. 

For,  more  than  John  Ruskin  himself,  whose  criteria  for  books 
resembled  his  own,  Lanier  recoiled  from  “the  fimetic  taint”  in  lit¬ 
erature.  As  the  shy  deer,  sniffing  the  wind  for  the  hated  scent  of 
the  dog,  flees  to  the  forest,  so  Lanier  fled  from  any  book  unen¬ 
nobled  by  at  least  implicit  morality.  More  blind  than  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  to  the  bold  literature  of  the  new  America,  he  tossed 
off  pages  on  the  vulgarity  of  Whitman :  “A  mudsill  and  glorying 
in  it !”  All  this  was  partly  because  he  belonged  to  the  pre- 
Arnoldian  school  of  critics ;  partly  because  of  his  own  sensitive 
goodness ;  but  chiefly  because,  in  spite  of  his  abandon  in  his 
poetry  to  sensuousness,  he  really  distrusted  art  for  art’s  sake.  In 
fact,  he  often  said  so.  The  subject  matter  of  his  poetry  is  in 
keeping  with  his  didactic  theory  of  art,  and  even  in  his  forms  he 
is  more  of  a  conformist  to  established  practices  than  is  generally 
believed.  If  we  carefully  disentangle  his  delicate  webs  of  sound, 
we  shall  find  that  all  these  gossamer  threads  are  from  the  loom 
of  the  English  poets.  The  forms  of  the  narrative  poem,  the  ode, 
and  the  lyric  crowd  into  each  other  in  daring  confusion.  These 
are  intricate  with  a  myriad  tricks  of  meter.  Yet  at  bottom  each 
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separate  form  is  conventional ;  these  are  echoes  from  the  library. 
Not  once  rings  out  a  clarion  strain  to  rival  the  Whitmanian  pat¬ 
terns  which  he  despised.  If,  in  the  same  analytical  mood,  we  shut 
our  ears  to  Lanier’s  harmonies,  we  shall  find  an  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  which  carry  in  their  wake,  like  Longfellow’s,  the 
Christmas-cracker  moral.  Let  a  few  stanzas  of  his  “Beethoven” 
suffice : 

O  Psalmist  of  the  weak ,  the  strong , 

0  Troubadour  of  love  and  strife , 

Co-Litanist  of  right  and  wrong,. 

Sole  Hymner  of  the  whole  of  life , 

•  •  •  •  • 

Though  teased  by  small  mixt  social  claims 
To  lose  no  large  simplicity , 

And  midst  of  clear-seen  crimes  and  shames 
To  move  with  manly  purity; 

To  hold  with  keen ,  yet  loving  eyes 
Art’s  realm  from  Cleverness  apart , 

To  know  the  Clever  good  and  wise , 

Yet  haunt  the  lonely  heights  of  art; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yea ,  it  forgives  me  all  my  sins. 

Fits  life  to  love  like  rhyme  to  rhyme. 

And  tunes  the  task  each  day  begins 
By  the  last  trumpet-note  of  Time. 

True,  in  this  very  poem  occurs  one  of  Lanier’s  misgivings  con¬ 
cerning  the  place  of  the  individual  in  this  carnival  of  natural  law. 
The  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  gnawed  at  his  peace  of 
mind.  He  could  write  sadly  of: 

Th’  indifferent  smile  that  nature’s  grace 
On  Jesus,  Judas  pours  alike. 

The  sufferings  of  the  ruined  South  darkened  his  spirit  and  crept 
into  his  poetry.  Critical  of  his  youthful  beliefs,  he  fell  back  upon 
a  creed  of  God  in  Nature  and  Universal  Love.  Yet  it  is  inaccu¬ 
rate  to  refer  to  these  revisions  of  opinion  as  a  warfare  in  Lanier 
between  head  and  heart.  His  doubts  were  transient,  and  never  led 
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him  to  the  precipice  of  despair ;  his  natural  buoyancy  of  temper 
prevented  any  settled  agnosticism.  He  marked  carefully  his  copy 
of  the  Origin  of  Species;  his  early  anthropomorphic  God  he  laid 
aside ;  but  whatever  spiritual  insurrections  he  had  concerning  an 
ultimate  meaning  of  the  universe,  he  put  down  pretty  resolutely. 
Lanier’s  adjustment  of  the  problem  was  characteristic  of  the  day 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  interpreter,  John  Fiske.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  science  were  disturbing,  but  these  thinkers,  who  enjoyed 
a  wide  vogue  during  Lanier’s  manhood,  cheerfully  guaranteed  a 
teleology,  and,  moreover,  a  benevolent  teleology.  Lanier  agreed 
readily  with  these  philosophic  interpreters  of  ugly  laws.  Why  not? 
he  thought.  Nature,  music,  and  his  own  affectionate  spirit  pro¬ 
claimed  this  one-increasing  purpose. 

From  this  explanation  of  Being,  which  subsequent  epochs  have 
thought  rather  too  simple,  Lanier  seldom  deviated.  Only  one 
theme  lifted  him  above  this  attitude ;  occasionally  his  passionate 
love  of  nature  whipped  him  into  poetry  which  transcended,  for¬ 
tunately,  both  his  orthodoxies:  that  of  the  Macon  of  1850  and 
that  of  the  New  York  of  1875.  Of  these  moments  something  may 
be  said  at  the  conclusion  of  this  essay.  Let  us  admit,  however, 
Lanier’s  essential  conformity  concerning  the  aims  of  poetry  and 
music  when  these  involve  the  questions  of  religion  and  ethics. 
Little  may  be  found  in  his  prose  or  poetry  which  is  at  variance 
with  current  theory  of  his  age ;  never  such  confessions  of  dark¬ 
ness  as  inspire  much  of  the  poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  technician,  aspirer  after  beauty,  he  shrank,  nevertheless, 
from  dynamic,  self-sufficient  conceptions  of  art.  Over  his  writings 
hovers  the  spirit  of  the  first  post-evolutionary  religious  ideas  and 
also  his  prepossession  for  what  he  called  “the  loveliness  of 
morality.”  To  his  wife  he  wrote :  “The  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
holiness  of  beauty  mean  one  thing,  burn  as  one  fire,  shine  as  one 
light.” 

Yet  once  safely  within  this  paradise,  Lanier  gave  himself  free¬ 
dom  in  feeling  and  expression.  Here  he  could  “move  with  manly 
purity” ;  nay,  he  could  let  himself  go  in  a  thousand  ardors  over 
music,  nature,  love,  human  and  divine.  It  is  an  interesting  para¬ 
dox,  this  wild  fervor  of  Lanier  within  the  confines  of  the  respect- 
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able  traditions  of  art.  One  cannot  help  speculating  upon  a  Lanier 
living  to-day,  intense  in  emotion  and  skillful  in  craft,  but  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  scruples  of  the  Old  South  or  the  Victorian  systems. 
For  cut  off  by  moral  principles  from  half  the  themes  which  are 
the  staples  of  modern  poets,  he  yet  sweeps  us  along  on  wings  of 
fire,  transfigures,  exalts.  This  torrent  of  feeling  in  Lanier’s 
poetry  has  been  condemned ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  himself.  He  repeated  the  whirlwind  of  his  life  in  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  his  poetry.  This  fault,  if  fault  it  really  is,  is  again  con¬ 
nected  with  his  era.  Lanier  lacked  throughout  his  life  the  colli¬ 
sions  of  a  literary  circle.  Had  he  lived  in  London,  had  he  sub¬ 
mitted  his  manuscripts  to  friendly  but  watchful  critics,  there 
might  have  resulted  a  gradual  tempering  of  this  extravagance. 
“I  could  never  describe  to  you,”  he  wrote  Bayard  Taylor,  “what 
a  mere  drought  and  famine  my  life  has  been,  as  regards  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  matters,  which  I  fancy  one  absorbs  when  one  is  in  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  or  when  one  is  in  conversational  relation  with 
men  of  letters.”  He  himself,  then,  knew  his  own  weakness ;  his 
honest  search  for  guidance  is  pitiful.  Sending  his  father  a  group 
of  poems,  he  remarked:  “I  have  frequently  noticed  in  myself  a 
tendency  to  a  diffuse  style;  a  disposition  to  push  my  metaphors 
too  far,  employing  a  multitude  of  words  to  heighten  the  patness 
of  the  image,  and  so  making  of  it  a  conceit  rather  than  a  meta¬ 
phor.  .  .  .” 

It  is  true.  Lanier  cannot  sew  simply;  he  must  ever  embroider. 
Internal  rhjunes,  poetic  diction,  repetitions  of  word,  phrase,  and 
line,  alliteration,  onomatopoeia,  assonance,  hyphenation,  archa¬ 
isms,  exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  syzygy — all  these  and  a 
score  of  subtler  devices  he  dances  before  us  until  his  unrest  is 
ours.  His  thought  and  even  his  underlying  motifs  of  sound  are 
lost  in  a  swiftly  flowing  river  of  spangles,  or  marred  by  the  gro¬ 
tesque  : 

The  wave-serrate  sea-rim  sinks  un jar  ring,  unreeling , 

Forever  revealing ,  revealing ,  revealing , 

Edgewise ,  hladewise ,  halfwise ,  wholewisey — ’tis  done! 

Good-morrow ,  lord  Sun ! 
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So  he  writes  frantically  of  “dear-over-beautiful  trees”;  of 
“friendly,  sisterly  sweetheart  leaves”;  of  “the  long-armed  woman- 
vine”  ;  of  “tremors  of  sweet-within-sweet” ;  of  “the  clarified  vir¬ 
ginal  bosoms  of  stones” ;  of  winds  which  bring  “rich  pollens  and 
divine  sweet  irritants” ;  or  of  “the  sweetness,  and  oh,  the  light  of 
the  high-fastidious  night.”  He  runs,  leaps,  dances,  sings,  loses 
himself  in  an  orgy  of  delicate  bliss.  He  embraces  trees  and  weeps. 
He  invokes  the  sun.  He  lies  prone  among  the  roots  of  the  jessa¬ 
mines.  He  touches  reverently  the  boughs  of  an  “affable”  live-oak. 
In  brief,  he  records  with  too  little  restraint  or  thrift  of  imagery 
those  emotions  which  translated  his  sensitive  spirit  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  music  or  nature.  No,  the  excerpts  are  not  unfair;  each  is 
flanked  and  rivaled  by  hundreds  of  others.  It  is  a  divine  madness, 
recollected  not  at  all  in  tranquillity,  and  set  down  without  curb. 
It  is  ivresse  eternelle  in  scent  and  sound — chaste  bacchanalia !  It 
is,  altogether,  ecstasy  which  at  its  worst  verges  sharply  on  the 
comic,  but  which  at  its  best  is  nearly  sublime.  Now  indeed  the 
devotees  yield  to  the  surge  of  his  passion,  carried  with  him  to  do 
homage  to  the  sun  as  it  empurples  the  marshes,  willing,  like  him, 
“to  sail  with  Shelley  o’er  a  bluer  sea !”  So  we  feel,  and  then,  in 
soberer  moments  we  give  our  aberration  and  his  its  right  name — 
the  complete  absence  of  emotional  control.  It  is  the  cardinal  sin 
of  Lanier’s  poetry. 

Or  is  it  a  sin?  I  think  not.  It  is  certainly  this  violence  of  emo¬ 
tion  which  to-day  binds  to  Lanier  his  worshipers.  Turning  over 
all  the  poems,  the  enduring  “Marshes  of  Glynn”  or  the  absurd 
“To  Wilhelmina,”  reading  the  best  and  the  worst,  we  see  that  over 
all  plays  this  consuming  flame.  There  is  no  compromise,  no  relaxa¬ 
tion  ;  all  is  intensity.  As  in  the  case  of  Christina  Rossetti,  whom 
in  some  ways  he  resembles,  the  marrow  of  Lanier’s  life  and  of  his 
poetry,  is  fervor .  He  never  reasons,  never  qualifies.  His  sunrise  is 
an  entrancement,  “a  rhapsody  of  morning  stars” ;  his  sunset  is  of 
“bright  clouds”  in  the  “warm,  red  west.”  His  starry  tides  are 
always  at  the  full ;  his  woods  are  trembling,  shimmering  forms. 
His  Chattahoochee  never  pauses  in  its  flight  through  the  valleys ; 
his  Hamish  never  forgives.  Death  is  “a  cordial  old  and  rare”; 
science  is  a  sham  “that  cannot  prove  proof  is” ;  and  the  Georgian 
hill  is : 
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Old  hill !  old  hill!  thou  gashed  and  hairy  Lear 
Whom  the  divine  Cordelia  of  the  year , 

E’en  pitying  Spring ,  will  vainly  strive  to  cheer. 

His  denunciations  of  “Trade,”  of  the  doubting  science-ridden  age, 
his  tributes  to  a  symphony  or  a  rose,  all,  all  are  heated  by  this 
sirocco  of  passion.  For  poetry,  indeed,  Lanier  knows  hardly  any 
other  mood. 

This  fury  of  Lanier’s  serves  him  well  in  his  two  major  themes 
of  music  and  nature.  For  poetry  on  reconstruction  in  the  South 
or  his  wife’s  eyes,  one  may  reasonably  prefer  a  calmer  metier ,  but 
not,  perhaps,  for  these  two  themes.  In  respect  to  these,  no  one  has 
equaled  Lanier  in  reproducing  in  literature  the  melody  of  stringed 
instruments  or  the  light  on  the  soft  Georgia  landscape.  It  was 
inevitable  that  Lanier’s  verse  should  reflect  his  experiences  in 
music.  The  converse  was  also  true.  He  was  not  primarily  a  com¬ 
poser  of  music.  We  should  remember  that  his  usual  point  of  view 
was  that  of  performer  or  listener.  But  his  descriptions  of  musical 
scores  are  replete  with  the  imagery  of  poetry.  His  marginal  anno¬ 
tations  for  the  “Cantata”  are  like  stanzas  from  his  own  verse. 
The  two  streams  of  expression  evidently  rose  at  the  same  fount, 
this  fervid  creative  power.  To  compare  Lanier’s  volleying  verse 
with  his  appoggiaturas  on  his  flute  is  perhaps  fanciful,  but  the 
relations  between  his  work  as  a  poet  and  as  a  performer  in  music 
are  extremely  intimate.  Our  comprehension  of  Lanier’s  poetry 
must  always  be  partly  measured  by  our  comprehension  of  music. 

Fond  of  theory  and  of  discursive  writing,  he  was  led  naturally 
to  attempt  expositions  of  this  relationship.  A  substantial  part  of 
all  Lanier’s  prose  devotes  itself  to  a  patient  and  reverent  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  kinship  of  the  two  arts,  in  the  posthumous  essays, 
and  in  The  Science  of  English  Verse ,  of  which  a  bare  outline  must 
content  us  here.  In  this  study,  which  invites  comparison  with  other 
American  analyses  of  prosody,  notably  Poe’s,  Lanier  investigated 
sound  relations :  duration,  intensity,  pitch,  and  tone-color.  He 
declared  that  the  difference  between  music  and  verse  lay  in  the 
means  by  which  the  coordination  of  rhythm,  time,  and  tone-color 
were  achieved.  Music  accomplished  this  by  “musical  sounds,” 
verse  by  “spoken  words.”  Thus  time  and  rhythm  became  the  essen- 
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tial  of  poetry ;  and  the  importance  of  accent  vanished.  C.  W.  Kent, 
a  student  of  Lanier’s  principles,  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows : 
“The  essential  difference  of  Lanier’s  theory  from  that  generally 
received  is  this :  that  rhythm  in  verse  is  precisely  the  same  as 
rhythm  in  music  and  that  rhythm  in  music  consists  of  exact  time 
relations  among  sounds  and  silences.” 

The  corollaries  of  this  theory,  which  are  numerous  and  subver¬ 
sive,  the  reader  may  study  for  himself  in  The  Science  of  English 
Verse ,  in  Lanier’s  poetry,  and  in  the  bickerings  of  later  critics. 
We  are  interested  rather  in  the  fact  that  such  a  conception  of 
poetry  permits  a  still  freer  rein  for  Lanier’s  intensity  of  feeling. 
His  laws  for  poetry  are  the  laws  of  another  art.  Few  readers  can 
catch  the  subtleties  of  musical  sound  which  the  theory  sanctioned, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  even  these  elect  will  prefer  such 
unheard  melodies  to  the  normal  elements  of  poetry.  One  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  judgment  often  passed  upon  Lanier’s  poetry  that  it 
appears  elaborately  formless,  intricately  empty.  Stedman’s  com¬ 
ment  is  pertinent :  “Lanier’s  difficulties  were  explained  by  the  very 
traits  which  made  his  genius  unique.  His  musical  faculty  was  com¬ 
pulsive.  It  inclined  to  override  Lessing’s  law  of  the  distinctions 
of  art  and  to  essay  in  language  feats  that  only  the  gamut  can 
render  possible.”  The  important  fact  is  the  recognition  that  this 
baffling  vagueness  in  Lanier  arises  not  from  chance  but  precise 
principles.  He  could,  whenever  he  chose,  write  simply  and  clearly. 
He  is  elusive  in  his  harmonies  because  he  was  a  musician  singing 
his  poetry.  We  recall  him  in  the  woods,  imitating  on  his  flute  the 
cadences  of  the  swamp-robin. 

Lanier’s  theories  and  practice  in  paralleling  the  two  arts  will 
always  interest  the  curious.  The  layman,  however,  is  content 
rather  with  the  more  obvious  influence  of  music  upon  his  poetry. 
One  of  these  is  his  use  in  verse  of  the  materials  and  terminology 
of  music.  As  in  his  prose  he  dwells  lovingly  upon  nearly  every 
instrument  of  the  orchestra,  so  his  poetry  is  filled  with  images  of 
the  flute,  the  bassoon,  the  horn,  or  the  violin.  Here  recur  the 
names  of  his  masters:  Chopin,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Bach; 
to  Beethoven  and  Wagner  he  devotes  separate  poems.  Here  are 
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metaphors  drawn  from  his  life  as  a  musician.  The  trembling  mo¬ 
ment  between  darkness  and  dawn  suggests  to  him  “a  bow  and 
string  tension.”  The  trials  of  life  he  represents  by 

The  lute’s  fixt  fret,,  that  runs  athwart 
The  strain  and  purpose  of  the  string. 

The  spirit  of  nature,  breathing  through  “life’s  strident  poly¬ 
phone,”  is  “the  flute-voice  in  the  world  of  tune.”  Love  and  faith  he 
symbolizes  by  “the  bold  straightforward  horn.”  Life  is  a  “sea- 
fugue,”  and  passion  is  like  the  trill  of  the  clarionet. 

All  these  the  “throb”  of  Lanier’s  intensity  brings  into  play  in 
his  poetry,  delighting  not  musicians  or  technical  students  but  the 
mere  lover  of  poetry.  For  them  his  charm  lies  really  in  his 
transference  to  poetry  of  quite  unsophisticated  moods  experi¬ 
enced  by  all  of  us  in  listening  to  music.  After  all,  his  underlying 
idea  is  simple.  He  states  it  clearly  in  the  essay,  “From  Bach  to 
Beethoven.”  The  preparation,  he  says,  for  his  poetry  is  to  “aban¬ 
don  the  idea  that  music  is  a  species  of  language — and  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  converse  idea  that  language  is  a  species  of  music.”  This 
is  the  key  to  a  normal  enjoyment  of  Lanier’s  verse.  Though  he 
may  essay  through  the  principles  of  music  to  re-create  in  poetry 
the  muted  accompaniment  of  the  second  violins  or  the  diapason 
of  the  brasses,  his  power  lies  in  arresting  in  language  those  states 
of  feeling  which  any  one  may  experience  at  a  concert.  No  better 
examples  exist  than  his  capture  of  the  mood  of  Nature’s  suspense 
in  “At  Sunrise”  or  in  the  trite  but  ever  lovely  passages  in  “The 
Symphony.”  In  this  poem  Lanier  has  inspired  in  the  reader  a  sense 
of  silent  pain,  of  the  solitude  of  the  human  spirit,  by  his  images 
of  the  gently  throbbing  violins.  He  then  creates  the  succeeding 
mood  of  calm,  as  follows : 

Every  least  ripple  of  the  strings’  song-flow 

Died  to  a  level  with  each  level  how 

And  made  a  great  chord  tranquil-surf aced  so. 

As  a  brook  beneath  its  curving  bank  doth  go 
To  linger  in  the  sacred  dark  and  green 
Where  many  boughs  the  still  pool  overlean 
And  many  leaves  make  shadow  with  their  sheen. 
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After  calm,  he  strives  to  suggest  the  thoughts  of  the  goodness  of 
life:  Nature,  friends,  love,  God.  For  these  he  describes  his  own 
instrument : 

A  velvet  flute-note  fell  down  pleasantly 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  harmony , 

And  sailed  and  sailed  incessantly , 

As  if  a  petal  from  a  wild-rose  blown 
Had  fluttered  down  upon  that  pool  of  tone 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  clarified  and  glorified 

The  solemn  spaces  where  the  shadows  bide. 

One  may  shake  one’s  head  over  this  sort  of  thing  in  poetry.  It 
reminds  us  of  characteristic  faults  of  Lanier’s.  Yet  one  may  un¬ 
derstand  it  without  recourse  to  the  eccentric  Science  of  English 
Verse.  It  has  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  English  poetry. 

The  theme  of  music  is  inseparable  in  Lanier’s  poetry,  as  has 
been  seen,  from  that  of  Nature.  Lanier  cannot  think  of  one  save 
in  terms  of  the  other.  Yet,  if,  in  conclusion,  we  think  of  Lanier 
solely  as  a  poet  of  Nature,  with  music  as  his  instrument,  we  are 
more  likely  to  fix  in  our  minds  the-  original  character  of  his  tal¬ 
ents.  Here  again  we  encounter  that  tiresome  redundance ;  cares¬ 
sing  flowers,  embracing  trees,  he  wearies  and  enervates.  Yet  one 
might  forgive  him  this,  if  only  for  his  Southern  landscapes.  Now 
at  last  appeared  adequately  in  American  literature  not  the  stone 
wall,  the  birches,  the  lilacs,  the  white  New  England  farmhouse  set 
back  from  the  road,  but  red  earth,  corn,  sycamores,  live-oaks, 
mocking-birds,  and  doves.  Here  in  Lanier’s  poetry  are  vignettes 
not  of  the  Berkshires,  but  of  the  Georgia  hills,  not  of  the  Mus- 
quetaquid  and  the  Merrimac,  but  of  the  marshes  of  Glynn  and  the 
fragile  patterns  of  the  Florida  coast.  Lanier  can  depict  not 
merely  the  sweep  of  the  Southern  flats  and  the  tide  flowing  in  at 
sunrise  over  the  meadows,  but  also — for  he  was  an  amateur  bota¬ 
nist  and  ornithologist : 

.  .  .  all-shaped  blooms  and  leaves , 

Lichens  on  stones  and  moss  on  eaves , 
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Broad-fronded  ferns  and  keen-leaved  canes , 

And  briery  mazes  bounding  lanes , 

•  •  •  • 

Pistils ,  and  petals  crystalline; 

All  purities  of  shady  springs , 

All  shynesses  of  film-winged  things 
That  fly  from  tree-trunks  and  bark-rings; 

•  •  •  • 

All  sparkling s  of  small  beady  eyes 
Of  birds 

•  •  •  • 

B ark-mottling s,  fibre- spiraling s. 

Fern-waving s  and  leaf -flickering s . 

But  Nature,  as  said,  sometimes  elicited  from  Lanier  a  feeling 
more  profound  than  unleashed  sentiment  or  poetic  observation,  a 
feeling  raising  him  above  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  above  the 
industrial  ills  which  he  loathed  as  the  enemy  of  beauty,  above  even 
that  comfortable  religion  of  Goodness  and  Love  which  he  had 
evolved  from  an  age  fumbling  to  adjust  itself  to  the  staggering 
discoveries  of  science.  This  feeling,  evident  in  such  poems  as  “The 
Marshes  of  Glynn,”  and,  in  particular,  in  such  curious  passages 
as  those  on  his  “Lord  Sun,”  link  Lanier,  though  perhaps  tenu¬ 
ously,  with  the  truly  great  poets  of  Nature.  For  though  Lanier 
would,  presumably,  be  shocked  to  hear  of  it  of  himself,  his  ecstasy 
before  the  splendor  of  Nature  is  sometimes  pagan.  Endeavoring 
always  to  link  it  with  his  own  God,  blurring  it  with  mannerisms 
of  sentiment  and  meter,  he  was,  nevertheless,  capable  of  moods 
like  those  of  the  Sabeans  before  the  bright  star,  Canopus — un¬ 
alloyed,  transcendent  wonder.  He  worships  sunrise,  sunset ;  he 
adores  the  sun — most  of  all  the  sun,  which  inspires  some  of  his 
most  thrilling  rhapsodies.  Here,  perhaps,  beneath  all  the  wrap¬ 
pings  of  his  broken  life  and  confused  writing  is  the  cor  cordium. 
Here  was  a  Lanier  hardly  known  to  himself,  a  romantic,  reaching 
with  outstretched  hands  toward  an  eternal  beauty  which  defied 
but  illumined  the  prisons  of  his  life  and  his  era,  in  which  he  vainly 
sought  to  confine  it. 


XXV.  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 


by  Don  C.  Seitz 


American  journalism  rests  upon  traditions  founded  by  indi- 
„  vidual  editors  and  publishers  who  were  primarily  men  of 
intellectual  action,  who  had  either  a  cause  or  a  party  on  their 
minds.  The  attention  of  the  reader  was  their  aim.  This  view  pre¬ 
vailed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  modified  in  part  by  those  who 
believed  in  the  sale  of  news  as  against  the  expression  of  opinion. 
With  the  incoming  of  the  twentieth  century,  advertising  became 
a  foremost  consideration.  While  it  cannot  be  charged  that  adver¬ 
tisers  control  the  modern  newspaper,  advertising  does. 

The  change  began  with  the  production  of  cheap  wood-pulp 
paper,  which  made  one-cent  journals  possible.  The  low  price 
brought  circulation  among  classes  hitherto  unread.  These  rudi¬ 
mentary  persons  soon  learned  to  buy  through  following  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  Result:  Advertising  becomes  the  main  factor  in  all 
efforts  to  obtain  the  needed  circulation.  This  must  come  from  the 
crowd.  The  crowd  is  common.  So  the  newspaper  has  ceased  to 
uplift  and  has  lowered  itself  to  the  crowd.  Great  prosperity  has 
resulted  to  owners.  This,  it  might  be  supposed,  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  wider  independence.  The  reverse  has  resulted.  Subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  intelligence  of  its  readers,  which  it  no  longer  tries  to 
stimulate,  the  American  newspaper  of  the  second  and  third  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  twentieth  century  has  become  commonplace  and 
popular.  It  has  no  duties  to  perform  save  to  catch  every  possible 
mail  and  every  current  of  city  travel.  It  rarely  keeps  up  with 
the  news  in  this  process  of  acceleration.  It  is  predigested  and 
artificial. 

Thus  it  has  changed  from  being  a  public  force  to  an  industry, 
joining  with  chain  stores  and  commercial  combinations  in  the 
mighty  procession  called  Big  Business.  The  cause  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  some  part  to  the  World  War.  In  obeying  the  exigen¬ 
cies  invented  by  Woodrow  Wilson’s  administration  it  abandoned 
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its  primary  function  and  became  a  tootle-too,  self-silenced,  fed 
by  press  agents  and  censored  press  associations,  each  trying  to 
out-do  the  other  in  pseudo-patriotism  and  so  emerging  from  the 
struggle  shorn  of  power  but  with  full  pockets. 

This  last  condition  was  novel.  No  one  thought  it  would  last  save 
in  exceptional  instances.  It  did,  however,  with  fatal  consequences 
to  traditional  journalism.  The  financier,  who  had  hitherto  looked 
upon  the  press  as  a  hectic  institution  which  warranted  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  fiscal  standing,  and  whose  conductors  were  consid¬ 
ered  either  cracked  in  the  cranium  or  enemies  of  dividends,  began 
to  take  notice  of  increasing  bank  balances  and  other  evidences  of 
what  in  his  eyes  indicated  stability. 

Great  newspapers  fell  into  his  paws.  One  financier,  having 
burned  his  fingers  in  tackling  journalism  when  he  had  to  compete 
with  journalists,  began  to  deal  with  them  on  the  safer  line  of 
capitalism.  Where  he  could  not  defeat,  he  bought.  Five  news¬ 
papers  vanished  in  the  process  of  consolidation.  Two  were  allowed 
to  live.  His  judgment  was  vindicated  by  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  profits  of  one  into  which  was  stuffed  the  filling  of  the  others. 
The  practice  spread.  It  became  nation-wide,  with  attendant  finan¬ 
cial  rewards.  Outstanding  men  vanished  from  the  scene.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  took  the  place  of  the  editor  with  ideas  and  the  press-agent 
that  of  the  reporter.  News  combinations  covered  cities  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  flavor  vanished,  while  the  fiber  remained. 

By  lavish  outlays  in  promotion  and  white  paper  some  effort 
has  been  made  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  public  interest 
which  the  traditional  journalist,  of  a  variety  now  extinct,  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  serve.  Advertising  took  the  place  of  energy 
and  independence,  and  support  shifted  from  the  subscriber  to  the 
advertiser.  For  him  alone,  is  the  modern  American  newspaper 
published. 

This  could  be  accepted  as  entirely  legitimate  but  for  the  back¬ 
ground.  Slowest  of  all  uses  to  be  made  of  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  the  newspaper  came  shyly  into  being ;  in  Britain,  for  example, 
to  replace  the  news-letters  written  in  London  taverns  by  snuffy, 
gin-soaked  scriveners,  on  stout  foolscap,  to  be  distributed  to  other 
inns  or  coffee-houses  in  the  country  towns,  where,  attached  to  a 
cord,  they  might  be  perused  by  patrons.  A  woman,  lover  of  gossip, 
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discerned  that  a  printed  sheet  would  be  better  and  thus  was  born 
the  press  in  English  type. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  American  to  perceive  that 
some  money  and  much  reputation  might  be  gained  by  selling  news 
and  opinion  wisely  mixed.  He  put  the  idea  into  practice  when  very 
young  and  at  a  time  when  to  publish  both  news  and  opinion  was 
regarded  as  impudent  and  intrusive.  Indeed  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  old,  when,  apprenticed  to  his  elder  brother  James,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Boston  C  our  ant ,  he  saw  the  opening  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ingenuity  and  wit.  This  he  did  with  such  purpose  as  to  land 
his  brother  in  jail  and  bring  upon  him  inhibition  as  a  publisher, 
which  finally  led  to  his  removal  from  Boston  to  the  more  liberal 
limits  of  the  Providence  Plantations.  Busy  and  much  harassed, 
James  Franklin  permitted  Benjamin  considerable  latitude  in  com¬ 
posing  paragraphs  in  which  knives  were  concealed  for  the  sensi¬ 
tive  authorities.  It  was  one  of  these  that  did  the  business.  On  June 
17,  1722,  the  ingenious  apprentice  concocted  an  item,  under  a 
Newport,  R.  I.,  date,  concerning  the  predatory  activities  of  a 
pirate  ship  operating  off  Long  Block  Island,  a  handy  point  for 
interrupting  commerce  between  the  South  and  New  England.  The 
item  concluded:  “We  are  advised  from  Boston  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  are  fitting  out  a  ship  to  go  after  the 
pirates,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Papillon,  and  ’tis 
thought  he  will  sail  sometime  this  month,  wind  and  weather  per¬ 
mitting.” 

This  was  precisely  not  what  the  government  was  thinking 
about,  but  what  it  should  have  been  doing,  without  the  indicated 
delay,  pirates  not  being  in  the  habit  of  awaiting  cruisers.  Whether 
the  item  was  interpreted  as  sarcasm,  as  was  most  likely,  or  as 
betraying  information,  James  Franklin  was  summoned  before  the 
Council  “to  answer  for  the  same,”  and  upon  his  accepting  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  whatever  was  the  offense,  “it  was  resolved  that  the 
publication  of  the  said  paragraph  was  a  high  affront  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  and  the  Sheriff  was  ordered  to  place  the  publisher  in 
prison  until  he  should  prove  contrite.  The  precocious  brother  ran 
the  paper  during  a  considerable  period  of  contumacy.  On  July  5 
James  gave  bail  and  a  promise  to  submit  all  “copy”  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Council  for  approval  or  deletion.  The  arrangement 
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was  too  irksome  to  be  fulfilled,  with  such  a  fertile  mind  as  that  of 
Benjamin  operating.  Finally  James  was  forbidden  longer  to  issue 
the  sheet,  and  it  came  out  on  February  11,  1722,  under  the  name 
of  the  junior  Franklin.  Removal  to  Rhode  Island  followed. 

Franklin’s  real  career  as  a  journalist  began  in  Philadelphia, 
whither  he  migrated  from  Boston.  We  have  the  vision  of  him 
landing  at  the  dock,  purchasing  two  penny  loaves  and  winning  a 
smile  from  comely  Sarah  Bache  as  he  ambled  up  the  street  past 
her  home,  munching  one  of  the  loaves.  He  was  to  marry  Sarah  and 
to  prove  a  worthy  but  far  from  faithful  husband.  His  printing 
office  was  to  give  him  place  and  power  which  his  wit  and  wisdom 
preserved.  What  he  did  and  how  he  did  it  need  not  be  retold. 

The  Tory  printer  James  Rivington  gave  New  York  the  Royal 
Gazette  and  printed  pamphlets  for  both  sides  during  the  days  of 
dispute  before  the  Revolution  became  an  established  fact.  Some 
of  these  pamphlets  were  published  for  an  amazing  youth  who  was 
studying  at  King’s  College,  named  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  had 
come  to  town  from  the  West  Indian  Island  of  St.  Croix,  as  the 
reward  for  a  feat  of  journalistic  reporting,  in  writing  the  tale  of 
a  hurricane,  which  thus  blew  him  out  of  a  clerk’s  job  in  a  ware¬ 
house  and  into  history. 

On  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  government  with  which  this 
precocious  lad  had  much  to  do,  American  journalism  got  under 
way.  John  Fenno  set  up  a  press  to  replace  that  of  Rivington,  who 
had  fled  to  London,  there  to  found  a  famous  publishing  house  that 
still  functions  under  a  changed  name.  Fenno  established  the  Ga¬ 
zette  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  reporting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress.  When  the  capital  shifted  to  Philadelphia  in 
a  few  months,  the  Gazette  went  along  to  find  there  a  pretty  lively 
paper  called  the  Aurora ,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
grandson  of  the  sage.  It  was  against  the  government  for  which 
Fenno  spoke.  Treasonable  as  it  may  sound,  he  even  assailed  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Washington  and  young  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
very  able  and  influential  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Though 
Bache  attacked  the  administration,  he  did  it  independently.  There 
was  in  the  President’s  cabinet  a  very  long-thinking,  red-headed 
man  from  Virginia,  named  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  written  a 
pretty  piece  of  English  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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He  had  been  absent  in  France  as  American  representative  during 
the  period  when  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others  were  fixing  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  to  replace  the  loose-jointed  thing  called  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Jefferson  went  to 
France.  Washington  recalled  him  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State,  but 
things  were  well  under  way  when  he  took  up  his  task.  They  were 
not  altogether  to  his  liking. 

While  in  New  York  he  had  for  translating  clerk  a  smart  young 
chap  named  John  Pintard,  who  preferred  the  opportunities  of 
New  York  and  Tammany  Hall  to  Philadelphia  and  Liberty  Hall. 
Jefferson  found  a  new  hand  in  Philip  Freneau,  clever  as  a  writer 
of  prose  and  not  a  bad  poet.  The  advantages  of  Fenno’s  paper  to 
Hamilton  were  so  evident  that  Jefferson  saw  merit  in  having  one 
of  his  own.  Freneau  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  established  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  Speedily  he  and  Fenno  were  at  it  like  two 
game-cocks,  combating  with  such  vigor  as  to  make  both  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Hamilton  weary  of  public  life.  Jefferson  went  first  and 
Fenno’s  paper  faded  out.  The  Aurora  kept  up  steam.  Bache  died, 
and  his  widow,  continuing  publication,  employed  William  Duane 
as  editor.  Here  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  tip  his  pen  with 
poison.  The  Aurora  became  both  potent  and  prosperous  in  the 
terms  of  the  day.  The  capital  moving  to  Washington  took  interest 
out  of  Philadelphia.  New  York  was  now  to  take  the  lead  again. 
The  idea  of  a  nonpartisan  government,  chosen  by  electors  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best  minds,  failed  with  the  picking  of 
John  Adams  to  succeed  Washington.  Jefferson,  his  pen  busy  at 
Monticello,  created  his  Republican  (Democratic)  party.  This 
party  needed  newspaper  support  and  speedily  found  it.  In  New 
York  James  Cheetham,  who  wielded  a  caustic  quill,  was  editor  of 
the  American  Citizen ,  with  David  Dennistoun  as  a  partner.  Den- 
nistoun  was  a  kin  of  the  Clintons,  all-powerful  in  New  York 
politics  and  opposing  the  Federalists  led  by  Hamilton.  The  latter, 
sore  harried  for  lack  of  a  defensive  fire,  on  November  16,  1801, 
backed  into  being  the  New  York  Evening  Post ,  destined  to  have 
a  long  and  important  life.  What  might  be  called  the  traditional 
period  of  American  journalism  began  when  William  Coleman,  a 
lawyer  with  some  experience  at  the  press  in  Greenfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  induced  to  take  the  editorship. 
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He  had  been  practicing  law  in  New  York,  briefly  as  a  partner 
■with  Aaron  Burr.  Hamilton,  John  Jay  and  other  eminent  Feder¬ 
alists  who  were  behind  him  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice.  He 
could  both  write  and  fight,  killing  one  Jonathan  Thompson,  a 
Tammany  harbor  master,  as  the  outcome  of  his  editorial  light¬ 
nings.  Coleman  long  survived  Alexander  Hamilton,  cut  off  in 
1804  by  a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of  Burr.  The  Federalist  party 
died  with  him  and  the  Jeffersonians  ruled  the  land  for  twenty 
more  years. 

James  Watson  Webb,  son  of  Major  Samuel  Blachley  Webb,  who 
held  the  Bible  on  which  Washington  took  his  first  oath  of  office, 
after  a  tiresome  trial  at  army  life  came  to  town  and  established 
a  Morning  Courier  as  big  as  a  bed  quilt,  to  which  size  the  Post 
expanded.  William  Leggett  became  editor  of  the  latter.  Webb,  big 
and  bellicose,  bullied  the  town  and  his  contemporaries.  The  con¬ 
tents  were  mostly  written  in  the  office,  but  one  reporter  had  eyes 
in  his  head  and  thoughts  in  his  brain.  This  was  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  a  young  Scotchman,  born  in  1795,  who  came  over  to 
teach  school,  drifted  to  Charleston  to  work  on  the  Courier ,  which 
still  flourishes  honorably  as  the  News  and  Courier ,  and  returned 
to  New  York  with  some  notions  as  to  what  might  be  done  with  a 
newspaper  that  printed  news  and  spent  less  time  in  making  po¬ 
litical  faces. 

There  was  in  the  city  another  bed-spread  sheet,  the  Enquirer , 
owned  and  edited  by  a  clever  Major  Mordecai  M.  Noah.  Bennett 
thought  it  w7ould  pay  to  consolidate  the  Enquirer  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Courier.  It  was  profitably  brought  about,  but  he  was  left  out. 
Andrew  Jackson  had  brought  boots  and  chewing-tobacco  into  the 
White  House,  -while  Jefferson’s  Repulicans  had  become  Demo¬ 
crats.  Smooth  Martin  Van  Buren  was  Vice  President.  Bennett 
had  done  much  as  a  Washington  writer  for  both.  When  unfairly 
treated  in  the  deal  to  combine  the  Courier  and  the  Enquirer ,  Ben¬ 
nett  was  tempted  to  start  a  Democratic  sheet  in  Philadelphia.  Van 
Buren,  who  had  then  become  President,  side-stepped.  Bennett  came 
back  to  New  York  with  $500  which  he  had  somehow  saved  out 
of  the  smash,  determined  to  start  a  morning  daily  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  He  had  tested  the  evening  field  with  a  weak  little  Courier 
which  died  of  croup  and  thought  the  night-made  sheet  could  be 
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more  easily  produced  by  one-man  power  and  had  a  better  chance. 

There  had  previously  come  to  town  from  Vermont  by  way  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  a  singular-looking  young  printer  named 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  succeeding  with  a  job-printing  shop 
where  he  published  a  very  interesting  weekly  called  the  New 
Yorker ,  as  a  by-product.  To  him  Bennett  turned  with  his  $500 
and  an  offer  for  a  partnership — the  shop  to  get  out  the  proposed 
daily.  Greeley  could  not  see  it. 

Determined  to  try  his  scheme,  Bennett  found  a  job-printer 
willing  to  carry  him  as  far  at  least  as  the  $500  would  go,  and 
who  printed  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Transcript.  Bennett  went 
boldly  ahead,  issuing  the  New  York  Herald  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  May  6,  1835,  from  a  basement  in  30  Wall  Street.  He  had 
carried  the  paper  for  the  issue  to  the  printing  shop  on  his  shoulder 
and  in  the  same  manner  took  it  away  and  handed  the  copies  out 
to  the  newsboys  drummed  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  Herald  had  lived  but  a  few  days  when  a  fire  destroyed  the 
job  office  and  the  venture  had  to  suspend.  There  were  fifteen 
dailies  in  a  city  of  270,000  people.  That  the  Herald  should  vanish 
as  it  came  wras  not  extraordinary.  Yet  it  was  missed  from  the 
streets.  Already  the  public  had  discerned  that  here  was  a  new 
vitality.  It  reappeared  on  May  11,  and  was  to  be  issued  under 
the  management  of  the  Bennetts,  father  and  son,  for  seventy-three 
years.  The  number  issued  first  after  the  fire  succinctly  summed  up 
the  purpose  of  the  editor  and  publisher,  viz:  “To  give  a  correct 
picture  of  the  world — in  Wall  Street — in  the  Exchange — in  the 
Police  office — at  the  Theater — in  the  Opera — in  short,  wherever 
human  nature  and  real  life  best  display  their  freaks  and  vagaries.” 
All  this  it  proceeded  to  do,  both  to  the  delight  and  dismay  of  the 
community.  In  the  beginning  Bennett  wrote  practically  all  of  the 
Herald  himself.  It  was  packed  with  paragraphs,  personal  and 
often  impertinent.  He  visited  the  Stock  Exchange  and  wrrote  the 
financial  article  himself — telling  the  truth  about  what  was  going 
on,  something  his  contemporaries  had  neglected.  He  printed  the 
first  stock  table  which  from  a  couple  of  inches  has  grown  into  a 
shirt  of  Nessus  for  the  daily  press.  He  printed  the  list  of  bank¬ 
rupts  and  was  fined  $500  for  contempt  of  court  because  he  did  it. 
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The  paper’s  friends,  and  it  already  had  many,  raised  the  sum 
and  paid  the  charge  as  a  mark  of  approval. 

Bennett  was  his  own  business  and  advertising  manager.  Book¬ 
keeping  he  dispensed  with  by  requiring  all  things  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  He  would  run  no  charged  advertisements  with  unchanged 
copy,  as  did  the  blankets,  like  the  Evening  Post ,  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  He  insisted  on  having 
fresh  copy  each  day,  that  the  advertising  might  be  as  varied  as 
the  news.  No  wonder  the  paper  grew.  His  contemporaries  refused 
to  change  their  habit  of  hugeness,  and  as  the  modern  tabloid  has 
profited  by  convenience  in  size,  the  little  five-column,  four-page 
Herald  expanded  in  circulation  with  encouraging  rapidity.  He 
was  able  always  to  keep  going  on  his  own  resources  and  to  take 
care  of  his  expanding  needs. 

The  revolution  was  not  without  unpleasant  consequences  to 
himself.  Men  who  took  offense  at  the  Herald's  impertinences, 
horsewhipped  Bennett  and  beat  him.  He  was  waylaid  on  the 
street  by  a  political  gang  and  severely  handled.  James  Watson 
Webb  was  numbered  among  his  assailants.  He  turned  all  these 
episodes  to  account  as  news.  If  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  his  smart- 
ings,  the  public  came  more  and  more  to  his  side.  Society  frowned 
upon  him  but  the  Herald  reported  its  doings,  smartly  and  vi¬ 
ciously.  The  charge  was  that  he  was  spiteful  because  he  was  not 
invited.  This  was  nonsense.  He  much  preferred  news  accounts  for 
the  edification  of  the  other  half.  Failing  in  this,  he  resorted  to 
mockery.  Finally  Henry  Brevoort  broke  the  social  ice  by  admit¬ 
ting  a  Herald  reporter  to  the  most  gorgeous  costume  ball  ever 
given  in  New  York.  He  went  cased  in  tin  armor,  and  though  de¬ 
tected  by  Philip  Hone,  who  recorded  a  reprehension  for  both 
writer  and  host,  the  sky  did  not  fall.  In  time  it  became  a  mark  of 
social  eminence  to  have  mention  in  the  Herald ,  and  its  society 
editor  was  something  of  a  social  arbiter.  But  at  the  start  min¬ 
isters  objected  even  to  having  their  topics  mentioned  or  reported 
in  the  Herald ,  and  a  mighty  “moral  war”  was  waged  against  it. 
All  the  wThile  it  grew. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  adventures  with  Van  Buren  caused  him  to  drop 
politics  except  as  a  source  of  news.  He  reported  the  campaign  of 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too”  as  a  campaign  had  never  before 
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been  reported.  Locomotives  were  hired  to  rush  reports  from  dis¬ 
tant  points  so  far  as  the  rails  had  been  extended.  When  the  tele¬ 
graph  came  he  made  extravagant  use  of  it.  He  already  had  a 
special  courier  service  from  Washington  where  he  forced  his  cor¬ 
respondents  through  a  Senate  barrier  behind  which  only  local 
reporters  had  been  permitted  to  step.  Usually  he  supported  the 
administration  in  power  and  was  especially  friendly  with  Polk 
and  Buchanan,  who  paid  him  in  news  advantages. 

The  prowess  of  the  Herald  in  news  overshadowed  that  of  its 
editorial  page.  Yet  this  was  very  influential,  especially  abroad, 
where  it  was  the  only  American  paper  read  with  any  respect  for 
its  weight.  He  opposed  the  abolitionist  tactics,  which  he  saw 
bringing  on  the  strife  between  the  States,  with  prophetic  accuracy 
and  with  such  severity  of  expression  as  to  have  his  loyalty  sus¬ 
pected.  Indeed  he  always  favored  the  South — in  the  interest  of 
preserving  the  Union  without  war.  During  the  conflict  the  Herald 
taught  many  a  lesson  in  enterprise  and  spent  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  covering  it.  The  Herald  had  been  the  only  New  York  paper 
to  send  a  correspondent  to  Mexico  with  General  Winfield  Scott 
on  his  conquering  march  from  Yera  Cruz. 

The  paper  was  without  a  rival  long  enough  to  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  start.  Then  Horace  Greeley,  on  April  10,  1841,  began  the 
publication  of  the  New  York  Tribune  to  develop  a  force  that  had 
no  equal  so  long  as  he  was  its  conductor.  Unlike  Mr.  Bennett, 
whose  barque  commonly  rode  with  the  gale,  Mr.  Greeley  faced  the 
storms.  Bennett  had  a  ready-made  audience  awaiting  him ;  Greeley 
created  his.  He  had  run  a  weekly  campaign  sheet,  the  Log  Cabin , 
for  William  H.  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed,  the  Whig  managers 
in  New  York  during  the  Harrison-Tyler  campaign  of  1840,  and 
politics  was  in  his  blood.  The  Tribune  excelled  all  other  journals 
in  the  strength  of  its  editorials  and  the  merit  of  its  miscellaneous 
matter.  Nor  did  it  lack  energy  in  its  news,  vying  with  the  Herald 
and  often  outdoing  it  in  political  intelligence.  Mr.  Greeley  was  a 
cyclopedia  of  politics.  Election  returns  were  a  specialty  with  him. 
He  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  and  slavery  itself.  With  the 
Whig  collapse  in  1852,  he  became  one  of  the  wet-nurses  of  the 
Republican  Party,  along  with  Seward  and  Weed. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  was  the  party  bible  and  gained  in  circu- 
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lation  in  excess  of  two  hundred  thousand.  Greeley’s  editorials 
were  penetrating  beyond  those  of  any  other  American  journalist. 
They  roused  the  South  to  fury  and  caused  the  paper  to  be  pro¬ 
scribed  below  Mason  and  Dixon’s  sensitive  line.  Craving  political 
recognition,  Greeley  concluded  that  Weed  and  Seward  were  cheat¬ 
ing  him  of  his  share  and  cast  them  off  in  an  amazing  letter.  They 
tried  to  make  up  with  Greeley,  but  in  vain.  The  rift  cost  Seward 
the  Republican  nomination  at  Chicago  in  1860,  Greeley’s  influ¬ 
ence  being  thrown  first  to  a  man  from  Missouri,  and  eventually 
to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Greeley  was  unsympathetic  with  Lincoln’s  war  policies  and  in¬ 
clined  to  let  the  South  depart  in  peace.  During  hostilities  he 
goaded  the  President  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  policy 
that  might  have  thrown  the  Border  States  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  foolishly  mixed  in  an  attempt  to  end  the  struggle  by  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  conference  with  certain  Confederate  commissioners 
handily  ensconced  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  Falls.  He 
failed  in  all  his  interferences,  well  meant  as  they  were.  Lincoln 
was  a  master-politician,  Greeley  the  veriest  tyro,  but  all  in  all  the 
greatest  of  American  editors. 

Independent  republicanism  rising  against  the  renomination  of 
President  Grant  made  Greeley  its  standard-bearer  in  1872.  The 
foolish  Democrats  endorsed  him  instead  of  going  it  alone.  The 
power  of  the  Tribune  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  his  signing  a 
bail  bond  to  release  Jefferson  Davis.  The  weekly  lost  nearly  all 
of  its  subscribers,  mainly  farmers,  and  the  daily  suffered  tremen¬ 
dously.  The  bolt  from  the  Grant  Republicans  and  Democratic 
endorsement  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  paper.  Greeley,  ever 
careless  of  money,  and  bent  only  on  going  his  way,  had  parted 
with  the  control,  never  dreaming  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
the  Tribune. 

The  campaign  ended  in  a  dreadful  defeat,  Greeley  winning  but 
sixty-three  electoral  votes.  These  few  he  did  not  live  to  receive ; 
he  died  in  a  sanitarium  from  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  on  No¬ 
vember  29,  1872,  leaving  fortune  and  reputation  in  a  complex 
wrack,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  no  longer  editor  of  the 
Tribune .  Whitelaw  Reid,  his  managing  editor,  succeeded  him,  with 
Jay  Gould  holding  the  control  of  the  stock,  which  William  Orton, 
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president  of  Gould’s  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  had 
gathered  in.  Gould  had  reached  the  height  of  his  unsavory  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  financier,  and  the  Tribune  was  long  in  ridding  itself 
of  the  skunk-like  odor  that  attended  his  connection.  Mr.  Reid 
acquired  the  property,  but  it  never  came  back  in  his  day,  though 
conducted  as  a  most  decorous  and  even  elegant  sheet. 

The  death  of  the  elder  Bennett,  in  1872,  brought  his  son  James 
Gordon,  Jr.,  into  full  control  of  the  Herald.  He  had  been  allowed 
to  try  his  baby  hand  by  establishing  the  Evening  Telegram , 
which  never  throve  except  at  the  Herald’s  expense.  The  Herald, 
however,  prospered  and  grew  greater  under  his  hand.  Dictatorial 
and  dissolute,  so  long  as  his  bodily  vigor  remained,  he  stood  out 
as  a  remarkable  journalist.  He  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  find  the 
long-lost  African  explorer  David  Livingstone.  Sending  Lieutenant 
DeLong  to  locate  the  North  Pole  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster. 
Bennett  had  the  foresight  to  leave  the  down-town  “newspaper 
row”  and  build  a  beautiful  building  for  the  Herald  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  and  Broadway.  This  revived  its  fortunes  which  long 
continued  high,  though  the  proprietor  resided  mostly  in  Paris. 
The  World  War  depressed  him ;  competition  of  merit  at  last  made 
itself  felt.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  15,  1918,  with  the  Herald  slip¬ 
ping  down  hill  to  reach  the  hands  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  and  finally 
be  merged  with  the  Tribune  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  but  with 
no  trace  of  the  former  in  its  composition. 

Before  the  elder  Bennett  founded  the  Herald ,  Benjamin  Day, 
a  printer,  had  started  the  sprightly  Sun  in  1831.  It  flourished 
under  him  until  he  sold  it  to  Moses  Y.  Beach  and  founded  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  afterwards  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  still  shines.  Beach  had  a  talented  associate,  Richard  Adams 
Locke,  who  gave  the  paper  great  vogue  by  publishing  the  “moon 
hoax,”  a  plausible  account  of  discoveries  made  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  through  a  big  telescope  he  had  set  up  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  feat  in  writing  never  equaled  for  versimilitude. 
Otherwise  the  Sun  was  little  more  than  a  little  local  sheet  of  no 
special  merit. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana,  born  in  Hillsdale,  New  Hampshire, 
August  8,  1819,  had  been  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Brook  Farm 
community,  with  Margaret  Fuller,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
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other  idealists.  They  issued  a  paper  called  the  Harbinger ,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  After  the  collapse  of  Brook 
Farm,  the  Harbinger ,  with  support  from  Albert  Brisbane,  who 
had  wealth  and  was  trying  to  graft  the  communal  theories  of 
Fourier  upon  the  country,  was  removed  to  New  York.  Dana  and 
George  Ripley  came  with  it.  The  paper  died  and  both  men  were 
taken  on  the  Tribune ;  Ripley  to  be  the  literary  and  Dana  the 
managing  editor.  In  this  capacity  Dana  distinguished  himself, 
particularly  by  over-riding  Greeley  in  some  of  his  well-meant  fol¬ 
lies.  A  rupture  was  averted  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton’s  selecting  Dana 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  From  this  office  he  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  edit  the  Republican ,  which  did  not  thrive. 

Returning  to  New  York,  in  1868,  he  took  over  the  Sun  and 
made  it  more  than  a  financial  success.  He  also  made  it  a  journal 
of  such  intelligence  as  had  never  existed  in  the  country  before  and 
has  not  been  in  evidence  since.  The  paper  was  of  but  four  pages. 
It  was  a  marvel  of  intelligent  condensation  and  good  writing  with¬ 
out  waste.  Two  of  his  associates,  Amos  J.  Cummings  and  Chester 
S.  Lord,  were  without  equals  in  their  way — Mr.  Lord  lasting  long 
as  the  most  beloved  managing  editor  in  New  York.  The  staff  in 
Dana’s  day  was  remarkable.  To  be  a  Sun  reporter  was  to  have  a 
status  such  as  none  other  enjoyed.  Julian  Ralph  was  at  their  head, 
closely  followed  by  John  R.  Spears,  William  McM.  Speer,  Edward 
G.  Riggs,  A.  W.  Lyman,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  and  a  score  more 
who  were  a  little  less  noted. 

While  Mr.  Bennett  dealt  in  news,  Mr.  Dana  made  his  paper  on 
interest.  Not  that  it  did  not  excel  in  news-gathering,  but  news 
was  not  an  office  passion,  and  to  be  beaten  did  not  mean  sudden 
discharge  for  the  offender.  Dana  culled  the  exchanges  and  made 
the  world  known  to  New  York.  “Is  it  interesting?”  was  his  one 
query.  Instead  of  exploring  Africa  or  the  Arctic  he  discovered 
art,  science,  letters  and  economics.  He  employed  an  astronomer 
in  Garrett  P.  Serviss  and  an  expert  geographer  in  Cyrus  C. 
Adams.  Besides  these  he  had  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  retainers  to  college  professors  and  learned  men  the 
world  over  who  could  be  drawn  upon  in  need.  For  example,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Burt  G.  Wilder  of  Cornell,  who  made  the  brain  his  spe^ 
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cialty,  was  one  who  could  be  always  relied  upon  for  something 
good. 

For  literary  editor  he  employed  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine,  who  could 
make  a  volume  more  interesting  in  the  review  than  it  was  in  itself. 
The  Sunday  Sun ,  without  red  or  yellow  ink,  was  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  paper  ever  published.  It  was  not  for  the  crowd,  but  for 
readers  numerous  enough  to  make  it  prosper.  Porcelain  was  one 
of  Dana’s  hobbies.  His  discovery  of  the  Peach-blow  vase  was  made 
to  assume  an  importance  beyond  Stanley’s  rescue  of  Livingstone. 
The  editorial  page,  with  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  Frank  Church 
Cummings,  Franklyn  Files  and  E.  M.  Kingsbury,  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

Henry  J.  Raymond  is  a  lesser  figure  but  important  as  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Times.  Managing  editor  for  a  time  of 
the  Tribune ,  he  yielded  to  Republican  dissatisfaction  with  Greeley 
and  established  the  Times  with  the  help  of  George  Jones,  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1851. 

The  paper  flourished  and  became  an  organ  for  Republicans  of 
the  Union  League  type.  Mr.  Raymond,  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  J.  Jennings,  an  Englishman,  never  fully  acclimatized  in 
New  York.  James  O’Brien,  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  enemy  of 
William  M.  Tweed,  brought  to  Jennings  the  evidence  of  the  Tweed 
Ring’s  wholesale  robberies.  The  Times  exposed  them  and  made 
for  itself  a  good  name  which  still  survives.  Raymond  dabbled 
enough  in  politics  to  have  Seward  and  Weed  make  him  Lieutenant- 
Governor — the  thing  that  cost  them  Greeley. 

The  Herald ,  Sun  and  Times  led  the  New  York  press  until  1883, 
when  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  by  an  invader  from  St. 
Louis,  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Born  in  Hungary,  April  10,  1847,  he  had 
come  to  America  during  the  war,  enlisting  in  the  Lincoln  Cavalry 
at  sixteen  and  serving  until  mustered  out.  Finding  his  way  to  St. 
Louis  with  pockets  empty,  he  did  odd  jobs  for  a  living,  ranging 
from  hack-driving  to  process-serving.  Then  fortune  in  the  form 
of  the  city  editor  of  the  German  Westliche  Post  gave  him  a  place 
with  that  journal  as  a  reporter.  Dr.  Emil  Pretorious  and  Carl 
Schurz  were  the  controlling  owners.  By  1872  he  was  a  figure,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  at  the  Greeley  convention,  active  in  Missouri 
politics,  and  presently  a  considerable  stock-holder.  He  missed  no 
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opportunity  to  advance.  Being  able  to  sell  his  stock  to  advantage 
he  bought  in  another  German  paper  that  was  bankrupt.  Finding 
it  more  profitable  to  sell  the  Associated  Press  franchise  to  the 
Globe-Democrat  than  to  continue  the  paper,  he  did  so,  and  took  a 
trip  to  Europe.  Returning,  he  was  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Sun  during  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest  of  1876-77. 
He  went  back  to  St.  Louis  late  in  1877  and  picked  up  another 
wrecked  newspaper,  the  Dispatch,  with  $1,800  over  for  working 
capital.  The  first  issue  was  printed  with  difficulty,  when  John  A. 
Dillon,  wTho  had  started  a  Post  and  was  not  going  ahead,  pro¬ 
posed  a  consolidation.  It  was  done  and  from  that  moment  the 
Post-Dispatch  was  a  success.  The  young  proprietor — he  was 
thirty — worked  as  few  men  can.  Fearless  and  indomitable  he  gave 
his  profession  a  new  sense  of  duty — public  service,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  party  or  any  interest  other  than  that  of  the  people  gen¬ 
erally.  The  program  appealed ;  the  paper  prospered. 

Pulitzer  bought  out  his  partner  and  took  over  the  moribund 
New  York  World  from  the  palsying  hands  of  Jay  Gould  on  May 
10,  1883.  His  announcement  was: 

“The  entire  W orld  newspaper  property  has  been  purchased  by 
the  undersigned,  and  will  from  this  day  be  under  different  man¬ 
agement — different  in  men,  measures  and  methods — different  in 
purpose,  policy  and  principle — different  in  objects  and  interests 
— different  in  sympathies  and  convictions — different  in  head  and 
heart. 

“Performance  is  better  than  promise.  Exuberant  assurances 
are  cheap.  I  make  none.  I  simply  refer  people  to  the  new  World 
itself,  whenceforth  shall  be  the  daily  evidence  of  its  own  growing 
improvement,  with  forty-eight  daily  witnesses  in  its  forty-eight 
columns. 

“There  is  room  in  this  great  and  growing  city  for  a  journal 
that  is  not  only  cheap  but  bright,  not  only  bright  but  large,  not 
only  large  but  truly  Democratic — dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  rather  than  that  of  purse-potentates — devoted  more  to  the 
news  of  the  new  than  the  old  world,  that  will  expose  all  fraud  and 
sham,  fight  all  public  evils  and  abuses — that  will  serve  and  battle 
for  the  people  writh  earnest  sincerity.  In  that  cause  and  for  that 
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end  solely  the  new  World  is  hereby  enlisted  and  committed  to  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  public.” 

This  was  a  bold  challenge.  It  aroused  his  contemporaries,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Herald  and  Sun  to  wrath,  leading  both  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Dana  to  do  foolish  things  that  were  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  fortunes  of  all  concerned.  The  price  of  the  World 
was  fixed  at  two  cents.  To  meet  this  Mr.  Bennett  lowered  that  of 
the  Herald  down  from  three.  He  cut  the  profits  of  the  newsdealers 
in  proportion  to  his  own  and  brought  on  a  destructive  war  which 
advertised  the  World  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  and  soon 
jumped  its  sales  to  the  old  Herald  level,  whence  they  were  to  be 
carried  far  beyond.  Mr.  Dana  hailed  the  new-comer  with  sneers 
and  later  presented  him  with  his  share  of  the  community,  by  bit¬ 
terly  attacking  the  candidacy  of  Grover  Cleveland,  in  1884,  for 
reasons  of  personal  pique,  taking  the  ridiculous  course  of  sup¬ 
porting  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  ran  on  a  “Greenback” 
ticket.  Dana  lost  two-thirds  of  his  175,000  circulation. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  took  full  advantage  of  both  performances,  that  of 
Mr.  Dana  bringing  him  the  best  return.  He  was  able  to  annex  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  liberals  who  followed  Mr.  Cleveland 
to  a  victory  in  which  the  laurels  were  all  his  own.  The  New  York 
Times ,  long  a  Republican  organ,  went  over  to  the  Democracy  but 
lost  terribly  by  the  change,  the  entire  increment  of  which,  in  New 
York,  went  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  kept,  besides,  the  promises  of  his 
announcement.  His  paper  was  different;  it  did  war  on  privilege 
and  was  at  the  service  of  the  public.  It  led  independent  movements 
in  local  politics,  convicted  boodlers,  brought  on  the  consolidation 
of  greater  New  York,  reformed  the  big  insurance  companies,  re¬ 
vealed  the  wrecking  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  beat  the  redoubtable  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the 
famous  Panama  libel  suit. 

Six  years  after  taking  over  the  property,  Mr.  Pulitzer  became 
blind,  but  remained  no  less  the  giant,  and  the  World  retained  its 
strength  until  a  decade  after  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
29,  1912. 

Not  only  was  his  paper  a  success,  but  his  ideas  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  stirred  the  nation.  He  had  brought  another  light 
into  the  vast  darkness  that  must  always  prevail  among  the  people 
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at  large.  His  voice  rang  true.  Other  editors  saw  the  wisdom  of  his 
way,  and  the  journalistic  awakening  that  had  died  down  with 
Greeley  and  the  elder  Bennett  came  again  into  being.  In  February, 
1931,  the  World ,  which  had  lost  money  and  much  of  its  old  char¬ 
acter,  was  sold  to  the  Scripps-Howard  group  of  papers  and 
merged  with  the  New  York  Telegram. 

Greeley,  Bennett,  Dana  and  Pulitzer  were,  each  in  his  way,  the 
founders  of  the  American  journalistic  tradition.  They,  however, 
were  not  alone.  In  Chicago,  Joseph  Medill  had  established  a 
Tribune  that  is  there  yet — not  his  Tribune ,  but  rich  beyond  esti¬ 
mate  and  indifferent  to  its  power  for  good.  It  was  Medill  who 
lifted  the  banner  of  Republicanism  in  the  West  which  was  borne 
before  Abraham  Lincoln.  Partisan  as  he  was,  Mr.  Medill  could  be 
an  advocate  of  free  trade  against  the  policy  of  his  party  and  defy 
interference  from  anybody. 

Near  neighbors  to  each  other,  Murat  Halstead  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  and  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal ,  close  friends,  ran  papers  of  much  courage,  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  ability.  Watterson  took  on  the  toga  of  George  D. 
Prentice,  father  of  the  pert  paragraph  and  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  Halstead  made  a  style  of  his  own.  He  lost  his  paper  late  in 
life  by,  as  he  said,  “spending  $5,000  a  year  more  than  he  earned” 
for  too  long  a  period,  and  summed  up  the  results  of  his  labors 
thus  succinctly:  “I  held  the  country  up  by  the  tail  for  forty 
years,  and  then  the  damned  thing  broke.” 

Two  other  men  stand  high  in  American  journalism,  Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Samuel 
Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  Godkin,  born  in  Ireland, 
founded  the  weekly  Nation  in  New  York,  and  then  went  to  the 
Evening  Post ,  which  had  thriven  from  the  days  of  William  Cole¬ 
man,  with  William  Leggett  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  editors. 
It  ever  carried  a  high  and  critical  tone,  which  under  Godkin  be¬ 
came  classic.  He  set  a  standard  that  only  the  Sun  under  Dana 
could  meet,  but  which  even  it  could  not  sustain.  Godkin  had  a 
contempt  for  news  and  lived  on  his  editorials.  He  was  known  in 
the  Evening  Post  office  by  the  first  syllable  of  his  name. 

Samuel  Bowles  was  in  many  respects  the  outstanding  figure  of 
all  who  have  been  named.  No  newspaper  in  the  annals  of  the 
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American  press  exceeded  his  for  independence.  He  supported  free 
trade  in  tariff-bound  Massachusetts,  situated  in  a  manufacturing 
center.  He  followed  Greeley  and  Grover  Cleveland  in  turn  and 
ever  held  his  own.  Would  that  it  might  be  said  his  tradition  sur¬ 
vives  !  The  Republican  has  become  part  of  a  family  trust  which 
now  owns  all  the  papers  in  Springfield — immensely  profitable 
handbills. 

I  have  confined  my  story  to  men  who  thought  first  of  their 
papers,  secondly  of  profits.  Good  papers  have  abounded,  owned 
by  men  with  a  genius  for  the  business  side  of  the  shop — General 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Boston  Globe ,  William  R.  Nelson,  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star ,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Their  foundations  remain  firm.  Indeed  both  sorts  of  news¬ 
paper  have  success  within  them.  But  these  are  not  the  knights  of 
the  profession. 


XXVI.  MODERN  AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHERS 


by  T.  V .  Smith 

It  was  Mr.  George  Santayana  who,  in  an  early  essay,  divided 
cultural  America  into  those  who  represent  the  “genteel  tradi¬ 
tion”  and  those  who  do  not.  On  the  off  side  are  those  who  in  their 
thinking  have  wrestled  with  the  raw  stuff  of  life  in  all  its  ungentle 
profusion,  finding  it  always  in  one  guise  or  another  too  much  for 
them  but  preferring  it  so  to  any  abridged  edition.  On  the  other 
side  are  those  wTho,  standing  with  the  angels,  see  with  them  only 
the  good.  Finding  life  too  much  for  them,  or  fearing  it  too  much 
if  taken  neat,  they  have  remarked  only  that  part  with  which  they 
could  deal,  and  so  have  done  in  thinking  what  in  action  they  could 
not  do.  This  distinction  applies  alike  to  literary  men  and  to  phi¬ 
losophers.  Romanticism  and  realism  run  their  recurring  courses 
in  both  realms.  Indeed  we  may  at  the  beginning  hazard  the  guess 
that  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  literary  man 
is  concerned  with  the  'practice  of  selection  inflicted  in  all  art  by 
the  disproportionately  large  world  upon  the  small  individual, 
whereas  the  philosopher  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the 
practice  of  selection,  striving  to  comprehend  and  it  may  be,  in 
the  end,  to  rectify  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  “man,” 
“nature,”  and  “society.” 

When  man  meets  nature,  something  clearly  happens  not  wholly 
like  what  happens  when  two  non-human  parts  of  nature  meet.  Not 
that  man  is  the  father  of  happening.  Things  were  happening  be¬ 
fore  him;  otherwise  he  himself  would  not  have  happened  to  be. 
But  his  incidence  upon  nature,  now  that  he  is  here,  is  of  a  special 
kind.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the  distinction  between  human 
and  purely  natural  events  is  that  the  difference  is  all  in  man  him¬ 
self.  Nature  carries  on  commerce  with  him  as  she  does  with  her 
other  parts ;  but  by  this  attention  he  is  wounded,  or  inflated,  or 

bored — and  at  last  annihilated.  He  not  unnaturally  thinks  that 
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what  is  of  such  tremendous  significance  to  him  is  equally  mean¬ 
ingful  to  nature  herself,  whereas  what  touches  his  little  day  into 
glamor  or  darkness  may  leave  nature’s  grand  indifference  quite 
unruffled.  The  difference  may  well  be  all  in  one  direction;  and 
man’s  emotional  possession,  and  his  intellectual  realization  of  this 
possession,  may  be  but  a  private  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  or  suffered 
as  best  he  may  arrange.  To  think  that  these  values  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  outer  fringe  is,  on  such  a  showing,  but  a  colossal 
“pathetic  fallacy” — the  final  proof  that  the  ego  of  man  is  “mag¬ 
nificently  unprepared”  for  ultima  thule.  In  such  a  perspective,  our 
cosmic  slightness  is  indeed  such  that  we  shall  never  even  know 
what  nature  is.  Ourselves  alone  we  know,  and  the  shadows  cast 
inside  our  caves  by  nature’s  turnings.  The  creative  role  would 
then  consist  only  in  appropriating  the  phantasmagoria,  appre¬ 
ciating  it  as  it  comes,  or  rearranging  it  in  private  seances  more 
nearly  to  our  fancy. 

But  that  this  is  the  only  view  of  man’s  relation  to  nature  most 
of  American  philosophy  refutes.  The  professional  philosophers 
have,  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Josiah  Royce,  felt  themselves 
specially  commissioned  to  justify  the  claims  of  value  to  outrun 
human  thought  and  feeling.  It  may  be  that  they  have  made  their 
case;  it  may  be  that  they  have  set  science  right  while  fortifying 
theology,  and  that  they  have  proved  that  our  world  is  shot 
through  with  the  values  which  we  ourselves  feel.  Possible,  this ; 
but  not  probable.  Indeed  the  philosophers  themselves  must  not  be 
tremendously  impressed  by  this  larger  claim  of  significance  when 
they  survey  what  havoc  they  have  wrought  with  one  another’s 
work.  All  literature  in  form  makes  the  claim  of  universality  and 
objectivity.  The  philosopher  particularizes  that  claim  by  believ¬ 
ing  himself  not  to  speak  his  opinions  about  things  but  to  articu¬ 
late  the  laws  of  things  themselves.  And  yet  when  a  committee  of 
American  philosophers  ask  themselves  and  their  fellows  to  tell 
what  they  believe,  with  the  “reasons  supporting”  their  beliefs  and 
“the  manner”  in  which  they  reached  them,  as  in  the  two  recent 
volumes  of  Contemporary  American  Philosophy  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1930),  such  accounts  are  given  as  make  it 
clear  that  with  differing  circumstances  different  “truths”  would 
have  appeared.  That  philosophers  speak  truly  of  their  own  ex- 
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perience  may  be  as  easily  granted  to  them  as  to  any  other  writers  ; 
but  that  they  speak  truly  of  the  universe,  independent  of  their 
own  experience,  let  each  one  disallow  for  himself  by  continuing  to 
deny  it  wholesale  of  his  neighbors. 

But  what  though  all  the  magnificent  claim  of  ultimate  truth 
were  disallowed,  would  all  thereby  be  lost?  Even  if  our  attribu¬ 
tion  to  nature  of  what  we  feel  were  a  pathetic  fallacy,  it  need  not 
indeed  follow  as  either  fallacious  or  pathetic  that  we  do  feel  what 
we  feel  and  prize  what  of  our  feelings  we  will.  Knowing  well  that 
philosophers  have  claimed  and  do  claim  more,  we  nevertheless  know 
that  they  have  achieved  this  much:  an  experience  and  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  it.  So  has  the  literary  man.  So  has  the  scientist.  Without 
denying  that  philosophers  have  achieved  more,  I  elect  here  to 
judge  them  upon  an  assured  minimum  of  achievement  rather  than 
upon  an  assumed  maximum.  Their  grander  gesture  I  shall  note 
at  the  end  in  the  person  of  a  master-claimer ;  but,  meantime,  it 
will  hardly  be  thought  strange  if  I  center  attention  upon  the 
present  and  very  recent  past,  in  which  modesty  of  philosophic 
claim  has  been  more  frequent,  and  upon  those  philosophers  of  our 
day  who  have  been  most  gracious  in  accepting  as  their  lot  the 
modest  role. 

I.  GEORGE  SANTAYANA!  ESTHETIC  INDIVIDUALISM 

From  parent  and  teachers  who  took  a  serious  view  of  man’s 
part  in  the  cosmic  show,  Mr.  George  Santayana  says  that  he 
early  received  instruction  that  the  most  gorgeous  stage  available 
to  beguile  the  human  tedium,  i.e.,  the  kaleidoscope  of  divine 
events  and  persons  which  make  up  the  great  religions — that  this 
whole  peopled  stage  is  imaginary.  Indeed  they  would  have  had 
him  believe  that  all  works  of  the  imagination  are  bad ;  it  is  the 
more  worthy  business  of  man  to  know  and  handle  real  things 
rather  than  to  play  at  life,  deriving  shadows  from  images  and 
arranging  them  fancifully.  That  religion  and  all  else  is  imaginary, 
he  was  willing  to  accept  in  toto ;  but  that  they  are  therefore  bad, 
he  could  not  accept  at  all.  As  he  confesses  in  the  revealing  auto¬ 
biographical  account  already  remarked  {Contemporary  American 
Philosophy ,  11:239-261),  he  drew  exactly  the  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion  :  all  works  of  the  imagination,  and  only  they,  are  good.  All 
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else  is  neutral  if  not  evil,  which  we  shall  never  know ;  but  what  is 
imaginary  is  known,  and  what  is  known  is  good.  Without  being 
denied,  the  world  is  nevertheless  renounced  as  any  legacy  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Here  in  the  name  of  philosophy  is  a  literary  rendering  of 
reality,  which  through  modesty  parries  the  charge  of  gentility  but 
through  wit  and  ingenuity  appropriates  all  the  fruits  of  the  gen¬ 
teel  tradition,  save  only  its  earnestness. 

It  is  rare  strategy  thus  by  deprecating  the  efficacy  of  mind 
to  deal  with  nature,  to  pillage  nature  of  all  that  could  ever  be 
of  any  value  to  mind.  The  practice  of  such  diplomacy  of  the  spirit 
has  subjugated  to  his  royal  beck  many  a  lesser  will.  His  very 
renunciation  of  earnestness  has  made  disciples  more  earnest  in 
following  him,  and  his  superabundance  of  wit  has  made  under¬ 
standable,  if  not  more  graceful,  the  not  infrequent  witlessness  that 
follows  in  his  train.  Confronted  early  with  a  choice  between  tra¬ 
ditional  religion  and  disillusion,  he  declares  that  he  chose  dis¬ 
illusion  ;  and  certainly  he  has  subsequently  contented  himself  with 
such  a  cosmic  setting  as  can  weather  such  a  wintry  test.  “For,” 
as  he  inimitably  has  it,  “after  life  is  done,  and  the  world  is  gone 
up  in  smoke,  what  realities  may  the  spirit  of  man  boast  to  have 
embraced  without  illusion,  save  the  very  forms  of  these  illusions 
by  which  he  has  been  deceived?”  His  world  of  science  is  thus 
poetic;  his  world  of  men  playful;  and  his  psychology  confessedly 
“literary.” 

And  yet  his  values  represent  no  anemic  defense  reaction  to  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  fault  which  Santayana  censures  in  that 
Grecian  immortal  to  whom  he  is  otherwise  most  intimately  in¬ 
debted.  Plato,  too,  had  his  “cave” ;  but  he  could  not  accept  dis¬ 
illusion  as  his  lot.  He  must  still  be  earnest,  and  his  earnestness 
took  him  by  doubtful  routes  to  reality  more  real  than  the  illu¬ 
sions  that  deceived  him.  These  realities  turned  out  to  be  moral. 
The  Beautiful  indeed  was  there,  and  so  the  True;  but  at  their 
head  stood  the  Good,  giving  them  not  only  radiance  but  being 
also.  Santayana  will  have  none  of  this  spiritual  life  conceived  as 
“intoxication  with  values.”  The  spiritual  life  must  be  of  sterner 
stuff :  it  must  represent  complete  “disintoxication  from  values.” 
Plato  was  a  moralist  in  disguise.  Santayana  will  take  precisely 
as  he  finds  it  the  aspect  of  reality  that  can  be  found ;  and  that — 
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whether  good  or  evil  or  both,  whether  beautiful  or  ugly  or  both, 
whether  true  or  false  or  neither — will  be  his  only  art. 

I  know  but  this  of  all  I  would  I  knew; 

Truth  is  a  dream  unless  this  dream  be  true . 

But  Mr.  George  Santayana  cannot  be  truly  said  to  carry  to 
culmination  any  distinctly  American  line  of  development.  There 
has  been  much  of  earnestness  and  little  of  disillusion  among  us. 
Indeed,  disillusion  is  in  America  a  prelude  to  suicide,  not  to  art. 
Like  all  great  thinkers,  Santayana  has  borrowed  heavily  from 
other  thinkers.  Before  Santayana,  there  was  in  America  Edwards 
with  his  reverence  for  the  divine;  there  was  Whitman  with  his 
devotion  to  the  profusion  of  things ;  there  was  Emerson  with  his 
super-refinement  and  easy  optimism.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  derive  from  such  as  these  Santayana’s  elements :  similarities 
with  thoughts  American,  yes ;  but  indebtedness,  no.  In  a  sense 
more  real  than  for  any  other  American  philosopher,  Santayana’s 
intellectual  roots,  like  his  temperamental  stirrings,  are  European 
and  universal ;  and  more  than  most  he  has  made  uniquely  his  own 
what  he  has  borrowed  from  others.  His  literary  descendants  must 
become  his  American  ancestors. 

II.  WILLIAM  JAMES:  HEROIC  INDIVIDUALISM 

Quite  another  story,  however,  may  be  told  about  William 
James.  European  also  in  his  trappings,  he  was  American  to  his 
very  roots — e 

from  the  incidence  of  man  on  nature,  and  to  arise  not  merely  in 
man’s  mind  but  thereby  also  in  nature.  James,  like  many  another 
literary  man,  had  struggled  early  with  a  pathological  affliction ; 
but,  unlike  many,  had  won  his  fight.  The  strength  of  will  by  which 
he  had  won  led  him  to  attach  lifelong  importance  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  individual  in  the  world  of  nature.  He  had  the  defect 
of  this  faith  in  the  individual.  He  was  led  to  distrust  large  group¬ 
ings  of  individuals  and  to  expect  little  of  good  from  large-scale 
cooperative  enterprises.  This  put  him  progressively  out  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch  with  the  America  that  in  his  day  was  hastening  so 
rapidly  toward  a  voluntarily  organized  collectivism  of  effort  and 


arly  American  at  that.  James  saw  all  value  to  arise 
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a  resulting  socialism  of  mind.  The  values  of  it  which  he  sensed 
and  so  robustly  expressed  were  already  becoming  slightly  archaic 
and  quaint.  For  he  set  great  stead  upon  that  most  individualistic 
of  all  beliefs,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  he  did  also  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  deity  coming  to  power  and  fulfillment  by  human  aid 
and  upon  the  continuity  of  the  human  soul  through  more  or  less 
mystic  means  with  some  encompassing  mother-sea  of  life.  He  ap¬ 
proached  life  theologically  but  proposed  to  deal  with  it  scien¬ 
tifically.  Between  the  approach,  however,  and  the  method  the 
keen  eye  of  a  neglected  artist  roved  fruitfully  and  appreciatively 
over  the  human  scene. 

It  detected  in  that  scene  tedium,  heroism,  romance.  It  would  be 
hard  to  match  in  American  literature  and  letters  the  tedium  with 
which  James  regarded  trying  people  and  homely  duties.  Note  his 
observations  upon  Chautauqua  and  upon  the  tired  teachers  who 
gathered  to  drink  wisdom  from  such  fountains  as  himself,  and 
annotate  his  public  remarks  with  the  more  frank  and  slashing 
passages  in  his  letters  dealing  with  such  subjects.  In  his  famous 
essay,  “Is  Life  Worth  Living?”,  he  feels  the  argument  for  life 
won  even  if  reduced  to  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  morning 
newspaper.  Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  that 
something  will  surely  happen  there,  and  that  anything  may 
happen  there.  One  may  see  his  own  picture  as  a  missing  ]ieir  to  a 
long  accumulating  fortune,  or  his  neighbor’s  name  spread  in  ink 
as  black  as  the  fascinating  gossip  about  him,  or  a  revolution  in 
some  far  off  part  that  spells  war  and  wholesale  release.  But  if 
one  escapes  ennui  and  does  not  achieve  romance,  he  may  still  be 
fulfilled  in  some  moderate  measure  of  heroism.  He  can  always  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  those  who  have  achieved,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
may  always,  if  he  but  will,  work  out  in  action  his  own  individual 
resolves.  James  gives  the  advice  that  to  achieve  wholeness  one 
should  let  no  noble  impulse  go  without  some  sort  of  overt  expres¬ 
sion.  If  one  cannot  achieve  on  the  grand  scale  of  magnanimity 
the  virtue  he  witnesses  on  the  stage,  he  may  nevertheless  give 
gloves  to  the  coachman  who  shivers  outside  the  histrionic  world 
of  make-believe.  James’s  variegated  early  life  of  travel  and  high 
talk  is  objectified  by  the  philosophy  of  life  which  he  later  incul¬ 
cated — a  philosophy  of  adventure,  heroism,  romance. 
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III.  JOHN  DEWEY!  SCIENTIFIC  INDIVIDUALISM 

It  has  remained  for  another  American  philosopher,  however,  in 
the  very  practice  of  his  craft  to  formulate  the  theory  of  phi¬ 
losophy  that  is  being  here  applied  to  several  representatives.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  John  Dewey  and  to  his  conception  of  philosophy  as 
essentially  criticism  of  life.  It  is  clear  at  once  that  this  way  of 
conceiving  the  philosophic  enterprise  leans  away  from  the  ancient 
alliance  with  theology,  that  it  subordinates  science  to  life,  that  it 
assimilates  philosophy  to  literature  while  elevating  literature  to 
the  prime  intellectual  role. 

In  saying  that  it  leans  away  from  theology  I  mean  something 
more  positive  than  negative ;  theology  has  itself  always  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  human  life  and  its  career.  But  if  life  be  the  content, 
why  not  deal  with  that  content  directly?  And  if  with  it  at  all,  why 
not  with  it  here  and  now?  To  lean  away  from  theology  is  to  leave 
trappings  and  metaphor  behind  in  the  interest  of  a  face-to-face 
meeting  with  life  and  values.  If  philosophy  is  criticism,  it  is  al¬ 
ready  declared  to  be  humanistic:  to  detect  the  meanings  in  life, 
to  clarify  them,  to  release  them  for  expression,  to  harmonize  them 
as  expressed — this  is  to  philosophize.  In  saying  that  it  reduces 
science  to  the  service  of  life,  a  supreme  compliment  is  paid  to 
science  as  well  as  a  superb  instrument  annexed  to  life.  Science, 
indeed,  emerges  from  Dewey’s  treatment  of  it  as  completely  in¬ 
dispensable,  not  only  for  control  over  nature  and  for  provision  of 
the  external  means  of  life,  but  also  as  equally  indispensable  for 
the  development  of  thought  itself ;  causes  are  not  complete  causes 
to  a  mind  until  their  effects  are  known,  and  so  with  the  inter¬ 
relatedness  of  all  our  ideas.  Significance  is  made  more  signifi¬ 
cant  still  by  being  related  to  what  goes  before  and  comes  after. 

With  theology  as  form  reduced  to  human  interests  as  content, 
and  with  science  made  the  indispensable  servant  of  man  in  his 
quest  both  for  meaning  and  value,  life  itself  in  its  direct  and  its 
indirect  moods  and  tenses  preempts  the  scene.  Life  has  no  other 
end  than  its  own  understanding  and  enjoyment.  To  express  the 
maximum  desires,  to  suppress  none,  and  to  sublimate  for  expres¬ 
sion  the  minimum — this  is  the  Deweyan  prescription  for  good 
living.  But  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  at  first  sight 
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it  seems.  So  difficult  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  whole  elaborate  tech¬ 
nique  of  science  and  the  whole  formal  technique  of  mathematics 
and  the  whole  complex  technique  of  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control  have  been  found  necessary  as  instruments  to 
achieve  the  simple  end  of  full  living.  True,  the  means  have  not 
infrequently  frustrated  rather  than  fulfilled  the  end.  That  is  a 
matter  to  be  observed,  to  be  acknowledged  without  hesitation, 
and  to  be  corrected  as  opportunity  arises.  So  much  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life.  But  what  of  the  understanding  of  it? 

That  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Enjoyment  is  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional  matter.  We  human  beings 
have  grown  minds,  whether  we  approve  or  not.  They  have  clearly 
had  great  survival  value,  as  witness  our  living  presence  among 
the  fossils  of  much  more  powerful  beasts.  But  they  are  not  con¬ 
tent  to  operate  as  mere  means  for  survival  or  even  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  become  ends  in  themselves — the  noblest,  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating,  the  most  enduring  of  all  the  ends  we  know.  To  make 
certain  its  supremacy,  mind  has  created  a  variety  of  seeming 
separate  ends,  honor,  truth,  purity,  nobility,  beauty,  goodness. 
But  in  serving  these,  the  wise  know  that  they  are  but  acknowledg¬ 
ing  in  diverse  forms  the  single  master,  Mind. 

Literature,  as  the  general  name  for  the  work  of  mind  in  its 
cosmic  setting,  thus  becomes  the  end  of  philosophy  and  the  glory 
of  life.  As  literature  grows  “pure,”  the  mind  revels  in  its  own 
activity  for  its  own  sake.  And  what  is  true  of  literature  is  true  in 
lesser  degree,  though  in  no  less  noble  sense,  of  all  the  arts.  Indeed 
science  itself,  as  already  intimated,  becomes  in  spirit  and  form 
an  art ;  that  is,  its  technological  significance  is  paralleled  if  not 
dominated  by  its  intellectual  and  esthetic  significance.  The  final 
test  of  the  permanence  of  all  enjoyments,  of  all  values,  is  whether 
they  can  survive  the  loss  of  dross  involved  in  being  transmuted 
into  art.  The  whole  world  of  art,  of  which  literature  is  the  largest 
segment,  becomes  thus  the  organized  realm  of  meanings ;  and  the 
value  of  life  appears  as  the  meanings  which  life  can  produce  and 
organize.  Philosophy  becomes  thus  a  special  honorific  name  for  the 
literature  that  reaches  farthest  in  transmuting  the  materials  and 
in  organizing  the  meanings  of  life. 

The  content  of  these  meanings  will  be  as  diverse  as  the  things 
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meant.  Indeed,  whether  anything  is  meant  is  a  question  for  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  aid  of  science.  There  are  those,  for  instance, 
who  assert  that  what  in  real  content  has  actually  been  meant  by 
theologians  is  not  what  they  thought  they  meant.  They  intended 
to  tell  men  about  divinities  and  after-lives  and  salvations.  But 
their  talk  of  these  may  but  connote  in  sublimated  form  the  long¬ 
ing  for  a  better  social  order,  for  more  intimate  association,  not 
hereafter  but  here  and  now.  Meanings  real  enough,  these — but 
misplaced  and  falsely  identified  by  theology.  Metaphysics  has 
not  actually  discovered,  so  it  has  been  said  by  some,  a  realm  be¬ 
yond  that  of  physics,  but  a  balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  world  of 
physics.  All  this,  however,  is  but  illustrative  and  incidental;  what 
is  central  to  this  view  is  that  literature  is  the  enshrinement  of  the 
permanent  values  of  living  and  that  philosophy  has  no  other  mis¬ 
sion  and  goal  than  to  swell  and  fructify  the  body  of  good  litera¬ 
ture — of  rich  and  well-organized  meanings. 

If  this  be  a  true  contention,  only  that  philosophy  has  abiding 
significance  which  achieves  the  form  of  art.  Strangely  enough  this 
is  a  doctrine  which  in  mild  form  is  common  to  the  three  philoso¬ 
phers  so  far  discussed,  though  only  two  of  them  have  illustrated 
it  with  distinction  in  their  written  work.  That  Santayana  is  a 
litterateur  is  charged  by  certain  philosophers  who  are  not  so  and 
claimed  as  his  glory  by  others  who  are  or  would  themselves  be  so. 
He  ought  to  bulk  large  in  any  discerning  history  of  American 
literature.  For  he,  too,  has  reacted  to  life  in  its  various  shades 
and  lights.  A  highly  rewarding  vein  of  sheer  brilliant  human  wis¬ 
dom  is  hidden  away  in  his  pages.  The  fact  that  he  has  affected 
to  talk  about  “matter,”  or  “skepticism,”  or  “epistemology,”  or 
“reason,”  rather  than  about  love,  or  war,  or  romance  is  to  be 
observed  without  prejudice  to  what  he  has  to  say  about  life  in 
all  its  depth  and  reach.  Poet  in  youth,  thinker  and  observer  and 
critic  in  maturity,  traveler  and  wit  throughout,  he  has  clothed 
his  observations  and  reflections  in  terms  of  force  and  beauty. 
William  James,  too,  has  achieved  an  individuality  of  style  in  his 
observations  upon  life  that  ranks  him  with  the  litterateurs,  even 
when  he  writes  would-be  scientific  psychology.  He  has  himself 
somewhere  avowed  the  conviction  that  good  writing  is  the  surest 
sign  of  “the  authentic  mother-tongue  of  reason.” 
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Of  Mr.  John  Dewey,  however,  our  judgment  must  be  more  ad¬ 
vised  and  in  the  event,  after  consulting  our  constituency,  more 
unfavorable.  He  best  of  all  has  formulated,  though  somewhat  late 
in  his  career,  the  theory  that  philosophy  achieves  its  goal  only 
when  it  becomes  art.  But  it  has  been  a  constant  complaint  even 
among  all  but  a  few  of  his  intellectual  and  personal  friends  that 
while  having  much  to  say  he  has  little  art  in  the  saying  of  it. 
There  is  a  point  of  sympathy  no  doubt  at  which  this  criticism — 
like  all  criticisms — ceases  to  be  felt,  but  that  point  marks  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intimacy  not  begotten  by  the  style  of  the  man. 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  briefly  into  his  view  of  art,  however,  in 
order  to  make  clear  what  it  means  for  philosophy  to  become  art. 
Fine  art  is  not  the  only  art.  Mr.  Dewey,  indeed,  sees  a  continuity 
between  artisanship  and  fine  art,  and  consequently  he  would  de¬ 
scribe  as  art  whatever  expresses  human  feeling  and  intelligence, 
provided  it  catches  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  material  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  maker.  This  would  make  of  the  work  of  the 
humblest  carpenter,  or  shoemaker,  or  ironworker,  or  ditch  digger 
something  artistic,  if  only  the  worker  puts  himself  into  his  work 
so  that  it  represents  him  as  well  as  his  labor.  This  definitional 
gesture  would  be  merely  a  thing  interesting  to  observe,  but  with¬ 
out  further  significance,  did  it  not  itself  rest  upon  a  theory  of 
life  and  society.  This  theory  compels  more  serious  attention  to 
the  resultant  definition.  The  theory  is  that  all  value  is  the  result 
of  human  feeling  and  thought.  One  man  is  as  good  and  as  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  another,  and  so  one  man’s 
expression  is  as  good  as  another’s  provided  only  he  gets  himself 
expressed.  It  is  purely  an  adventitious,  and  often  an  unjust  ar¬ 
rangement  of  society,  that  assigns  one  to  work  in  stone,  another 
in  dirt,  another  in  color,  another  in  words.  All  necessary  work 
is  significant,  and  all  necessary  work  that  is  well  done  must  be 
equally  assessed.  Since  art  is  an  assessment,  all  work  well  done 
becomes  equally  artistic.  No  one  form  of  expression  is  in  any 
commendable  sense  “finer”  than  any  other,  for  every  value  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  theory  and  its  resulting  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  honest  work  as  art,  he  may  by  understanding  it  judge 
Dewey  in  terms  of  his  theory.  So  to  judge  his  style  is  to  discover 
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in  him  a  sturdy  literary  artisan.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  substantiality 
about  the  literary  Dewey  that  reminds  one  of  a  lusty,  robust 
ditch  digger ;  there  is  a  heaviness  and  ruggedness  befitting  the 
worker  in  iron  or  steel;  and  now  and  then  there  are  in  his  style 
touches  of  humor,  refinement  of  phrase,  and  pungency  of  thrust 
that  suggest  a  fine  artist  struggling  through  disadvantage  to 
come  to  birth.  But  throughout  there  is  a  directness,  an  economy, 
an  honesty  that  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  best  job  possible 
with  the  materials  at  his  disposal. 

Unless  one  find  fault,  then,  with  the  materials — as  many  do — 
one  would  have  to  award  Dewey  a  high  place  even  as  a  litterateur. 
He  elects  to  work  with  lowly  rather  than  with  super-refined  ma¬ 
terials.  He  elects  this  on  principle,  and  on  a  principle  that  is  un¬ 
questionably  humane.  It  is  the  same  principle  Mr.  Santayana 
espouses  in  his  protest  against  the  genteel  tradition ;  it  is  the 
same  one  that  James  practices — it  is  the  good  American  principle 
of  not  reading  into  non-existence  that  with  whose  existence  we 
do  not  know  how  to  deal.  Dewey  feels  the  multiplicity  of  things 
and  is  determined  to  respect  them,  just  as  he  feels  the  variety  of 
human  beings  and  is  determined  to  bring  them  all  into  his  educa¬ 
tional  and  political  and  ethical  system.  If  this  were  the  whole 
story,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  American,  not  to  say  for  any 
honest  man,  not  to  award  Dewey  a  high  place  in  the  field  of  let¬ 
ters. 

But  Dewey  himself  has  weakened  the  favor  of  this  judgment  by 
his  most  recent  confessions  (Contemporary  American  Philosophy, 
II:  12-27).  For  he  has  revealed  as  the  cause  of  this  generally  felt 
stylistic  lack  a  certain  divided  self.  This  division  he  thinks  him¬ 
self  able  to  explain,  and  certainly  his  explanation  throws  light 
upon  his  style,  whether  it  actually  explains  himself  or  not.  He 
says  that  he  was  a  rationalist  by  temper  and  predisposition,  in¬ 
clined  to  systematize  and  express  as  harmonized  what  of  the  world 
and  life  he  noted.  As  long  as  he  was  content  thus  selectively  to 
deal  with  experience,  he  recalls  that  the  lucidity  of  his  writing 
was  even  remarked.  Carefully  selected  material  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  exhibit  himself  as  an  artist  in  manipulating  it.  But  he 
had  taken  all  things  for  his  field,  and  by  what  right  was  he  to 
ignore  that  part  of  nature  and  experience  the  only  count  against 
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which  was  his  inability  to  dispose  it  neatly?  Was  it  not  more  im¬ 
portant  to  take  life  as  it  came  and  deal  with  it  as  he  could,  poor 
as  that  might  prove  to  be,  than  to  achieve  stylistic  merit  through 
artificial  selection?  Trying  to  follow  his  instinct  for  honesty 
rather  than  his  passion  for  order,  he  observes  that  the  road  has 
been  difficult,  and  others  acknowledge  that  his  style,  like  his  ma¬ 
terials,  is  more  or  less  opaque. 

That  he  has  chosen  the  better  part,  as  between  the  alternatives 
mentioned,  will  be  granted  by  most.  But  that  a  finer  art  would 
emerge  from  a  more  successful  acceptance  of  both  alternatives 
must  be  admitted.  It  suggests  artistic  failure  when  order  and  sym¬ 
metry  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  fullness  of  life  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  something  either  of  integrity  or  clarity.  Such  is  the  penalty 
of  being  born  to  see  and  feel  too  much.  It  would  seem  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Dewey  to  say  that  he  has  been  able  to  see  all  land  as 
promised,  to  describe  it  meaningfully,  and  indeed  to  lead  others 
to  it,  but  not  himself  fully  to  possess  it.  He  stands  there  con¬ 
spicuous  in  courage  and  honesty,  a  philosopher  wise  enough  to 
see  philosophy  as  art  and  generous  enough  to  urge  others  to 
exemplify  what  he  means. 

iv.  josiah  royce:  divine  individualism 

While  this  sketch  has  made  no  effort  to  be  a  complete  rendering 
of  American  philosophy,  either  historically  or  contemporaneously 
conceived,  nevertheless  it  would  be  inexcusably  incomplete  did  it 
not  discuss  one  representative  of  the  tradition  that  has  bulked  as 
large  in  philosophy  as  it  has  bulked  small  in  the  philosophers 
heretofore  discussed.  In  one  way  or  another  each  of  these  three 
has  regarded  his  philosophy  as  a  protest  against  the  “genteel 
tradition.”  And  the  common  reason  for  this  protest  has  been  that 
philosophy,  taking  all  reality  for  its  province,  has  no  right  in 
the  name  of  comfort  or  convenience  to  treat  a  preferred  part  as 
though  it  were  in  fact  the  whole.  Fortunately,  we  have  at  hand  as 
an  intellectual  peer  of  the  three  philosophers  discussed  one  who 
proudly  gave  such  an  honorific  account  of  reality.  I  refer  to 
Josiah  Royce,  colleague  of  James  and  Santayana  at  Harvard  in 
the  “mauve  decade”  and  after. 

Royce’s  account  of  reality  is  not  wholly  a  suborned  one,  let  me 
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hasten  to  say ;  but  in  what  sense  it  is  and  what  influence  arises 
therefrom  we  shall  shortly  see.  Impressed  early  by  the  pessimistic 
eventuation  in  Schopenhauer  of  the  German  romantic  movement, 
Royce  was  convinced  that  all  literature  should  report  a  life  ra¬ 
tionally  grounded,  for  if  life  be  not  rationally  grounded,  it  gets 
detached  and  loses  itself  in  isolation.  The  road  to  isolation  is  that 
throughfare  called  skepticism,  into  which  arteries  lead  from  every¬ 
where  in  modern  life;  and  the  end  of  that  road  is  pessimism  and 
the  negation  of  the  will  to  live.  Skepticism  must  therefore  have 
its  antidote.  Quite  unlike  Dewey,  who  welcomes  skepticism  as  a 
means  to  fuller  exploration  and  discovery,  and  unlike  Santayana, 
who  welcomes  it  as  the  catharsis  of  spirit  and  permanent  orna¬ 
ment  of  mind,  Royce,  agreeing  with  the  theological  tradition,  felt 
that  skepticism  is  an  evil — an  evil  to  be  overcome  at  whatever 
cost.  His  greatest  original  discovery  is  a  method  of  exorcising 
this  blighting  demon.  The  discovery  is  in  essence  simple,  too  sim¬ 
ple  perhaps  to  be  deeply  significant:  skepticism  is  found  to  rest 
upon  non-skeptical  grounds.  To  doubt,  not  merely  proves  the 
existence  of  the  doubter,  as  with  the  founder  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  also  the  existence  of  the  doubtless  and  its  superiority 
to  the  doubtful,  as  with  the  religious  in  every  age.  Into  the  psy¬ 
chological  technique  of  the  argument  we  need  not  here  enter,  since 
we  are  concerned  not  with  the  accuracy  of  the  argument  but  with 
the  meaning  for  life  and  literature  of  the  approach.  The  goal  of 
this  method  is  an  absolute  spirit,  mother  alike  of  our  minds  and 
of  their  objects  and  all  that  does  or  can  relate  the  two.  What  is 
antithetical  to  reason  is  so  far  unreal;  for  since  all  is  reason, 
unreason  cannot  really  be.  The  soul  may  rest  secure  in  the  con¬ 
viction,  even  when  it  cannot  arrive  at  the  sure  knowledge,  that 
all  is  well  and  wisely  done. 

Here  is  solace  for  the  weary  and  frustrated,  an  apology  for 
the  universe  rather  than  a  description  of  it  as  it  appears  to  us 
part  by  part  and  day  by  day.  It  uses  logic  as  its  instrument 
rather  than  faith  and  prayer,  but  it  eventuates  with  the  objects 
upon  which  faith  and  prayer  have  always  focused.  In  it  the  human 
mind  finds  easier  than  in  any  other  of  the  systems  here  discussed 
its  meeting  with  nature.  With  Santayana  the  mind  can  at  last 
meet  only  what  belongs  to  the  realm  of  spirit;  and  so  without 
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denying  the  existence  and  final  practical  determination  upon  mind 
of  that  which  it  cannot  meet,  he  nevertheless  accepts  self-sufficing 
imagination  for  better  or  for  worse.  With  James,  the  mind  ap¬ 
pears  as  creator  of  truth  and  goodness  and  cooperator  with  God 
in  the  maintenance  and  salvation  of  the  world.  The  mind  does  not 
create  God,  but  may  be  used  to  discover  him  and  then  to  take  his 
part  as  its  greatest  adventure  in  as  yet  an  undertermined  uni¬ 
verse.  With  Dewey,  the  mind  arises  as  a  product  of  social  factors 
noted  for  its  survival  value  in  the  struggle  of  the  race  with  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  creative  of  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  when  it 
cooperates  with  other  minds  through  science  in  the  control  of  its 
world  and  in  the  consequent  disciplining  of  itself.  It  creates  also 
the  State  and  other  social  agencies,  and  must  be  constantly  busy 
in  re-creating  them  to  fit  its  growing  needs.  But  it  does  not  create 
the  world  of  nature.  Out  of  that,  the  rather,  it  has  come  and  upon 
the  favor  thereof  it  and  all  its  fruits  depend.  With  Royce,  how¬ 
ever,  mind  has  no  real  incidence  upon  nature,  for  nature  is  mind 
and  mind  is  all  in  all.  Mind  has  its  fancies,  its  struggles,  its  con¬ 
tradictions  ;  but  they  are  all  for  its  amsuement  and  come  right  at 
the  proper  turn  of  its  central  wheel.  And  the  Spirit  of  which  all 
this  is  true  has  our  human  minds  also  as  precious  but  tiny  seg¬ 
ments  of  its  inner  tension.  The  best  that  philosophy  or  literature 
can  do  is  to  reveal  this  underlying  and  overshadowing  structure, 
reveal  it  in  sound  and  color  and  form,  as  science  reveals  it  in  bold 
hypotheses  and  consummated  experiment. 

V.  A  FINAL  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

That  such  an  approach  and  such  an  eventuation  as  that  of 
Royce  best  represents  the  main  philosophic  thinkers  in  America 
from  the  beginning  need  not  be  questioned.  This  is  true  largely 
because  in  the  distribution  of  intellectual  labor  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  assignment  of  labels,  philosophers  have  been  by  definition 
those  thinkers  who  concerned  themselves  with  vindicating  the 
values  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  But  in  America  from 
the  beginning,  if  one  care  to  observe  it  in  behalf  of  philosophy, 
there  has  been  another  tradition — a  tradition  of  observation  and 
report  upon  things  as  they  are  for  the  enlargement  of  mind  and 
the  enrichment  of  life.  It  is  this  tradition  that  has  made  political 
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and  industrial  America.  This  is  a  tradition  including  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  devoted  himself  to  politics,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
the  fine  art  of  living,  including  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  devoted 
himself  to  science  and  invention,  to  politics,  and  the  joy  of  life. 
There  has  been,  in  fact,  a  long  unbroken  line  of  minds  which  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  nature  and  the  control 
of  its  processes  for  the  security  and  fructification  of  life. 

This  tradition  is  just  as  truly  philosophic  as  the  other,  as  a 
slight  change  of  linguistic  style  indicates.  It  is  this  tradition  that 
flowers  with  beautiful  variety  in  James  and  Santayana  and  Dewey. 
It  is  a  line  that  becomes  humanistic  in  the  largest  and  best  of 
senses :  faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  life  even  when  not  yet  come 
to  fulfillment ;  devotion  to  the  task  of  equalizing  opportunity  so 
that  less  of  life  will  lack  fulfillment ;  determination  to  use  science 
for  human  ends;  and  joy  in  whatever  literary  or  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  life  can  achieve  out  of  its  mastery  of  nature  and  knowledge 
of  itself.  Universal  in  significance,  this  is  also  the  American  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  It  is  philosophy 
subordinating  science  to  literature  and  presuming,  not  unlike  the 
fabled  Phoenix,  to  shake  off  the  shroud  of  truth  and  clothe  itself 
in  raiments  of  beauty. 


XXVII.  POETRY  AFTER  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 


by  George  F .  Whicker 

From  the  perspective  of  the  present  it  would  seem  that  the  two 
momentous  events  in  American  poetry  between  1865  and  1900 
were,  first,  the  gradual  building  up  to  its  final,  though  never  com¬ 
pletely  rounded,  form,  of  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass ,  and  second, 
the  secret  writing  and  posthumous  publication  of  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son’s  poems.  These  two  writers  defined  the  poles  of  national  feel¬ 
ing  in  their  time  as  Franklin  and  Edwards  defined  the  cleavage  of 
American  thought  in  the  century  preceding.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ences  transmitted  from  eighteenth-century  Deist  and  Calvinist 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  reconciled  in  Emerson,  the  compre- 
hender  of  opposites ;  but  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  antinomies  of 
all  and  each,  of  love  and  choice,  of  expansion  and  concentration, 
of  democracy  and  distinction,  was  premature.  The  line  where  the 
conflicting  tendencies  meet  and  fail  to  fuse  may  be  traced  through 
his  thinking  like  a  fault  in  rock.  In  the  work  of  his  two  immediate 
successors  the  cleft  widens  abysmally.  Since  recent  poetry,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  any  intellectual  substance,  has  aligned  itself,  now 
with  one,  now  with  the  other,  of  the  contrasting  attitudes  repre¬ 
sented  by  Whitman  and  Emily  Dickinson,  the  development  of  their 
basic  and  still  valid  modes  of  endowing  life  with  meaning  is  from 
our  point  of  view  the  main  achievement  of  poetry  in  the  later  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

But  what  seems  to  us  now  most  important  was  not  so  recognized 
at  the  time.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  period  under  consid¬ 
eration  Whitman  was  ignored  and  Emily  Dickinson  unknown ;  the 
significance  of  either  was  not  fully  appreciated  until  after  the  cen¬ 
tury  had  closed.  The  poets  who  came  of  age  in  the  fifties,  sixties, 
and  seventies  wrote  without  reference  to  the  major  issues  then 
taking  shape.  For  them  the  supreme  problems  of  their  generation 

seemed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Civil  War,  and  moreover  their 
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recovery  from  the  intestine  shock  of  civil  butchery  was  naturally 
slow.  They  did  not  suspect  that  changes  were  even  then  taking 
place  beneath  the  surface  that  were  to  make  the  old  catchwords 
of  poetry,  morality,  patriotism,  and  religion  sound  more  and  more 
hollow.  Their  minds  were  too  fixed  in  heroic  and  literary  molds  to 
turn  immediately  to  the  fresh  interpretation  of  experience,  or  even 
to  perceive  the  need  of  a  fresh  orientation.  Meanwhile  the  beliefs 
that  might  have  sustained  poetry  of  an  ideal  order  were  dead  past 
recovery ;  the  fiery  core  of  Puritanism  had  cooled ;  the  hope  of  an 
agrarian  democracy  had  faded ;  the  new  world  of  the  machine  and 
the  city  was  destroying  the  traditional  sanctities  and  chivalries  of 
American  life.  The  only  significant  poetry  that  can  be  written 
during  a  time  when 

The  new  philosophy  calls  all  in  doubt 

must  be  experimental  in  mood,  if  not  in  form ;  almost  all  the  poets 
of  the  period  following  the  war,  on  the  contrary,  were  intensely 
conventional.  Nothing  of  the  sordid  politics  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  nothing  of  the  industrial  expansion  that  was  sweeping  the 
country,  nothing  of  the  progress  of  science  and  invention,  reached 
the  plane  of  exaltation  whose  thin,  pure  air  they  breathed. 

In  addition,  the  younger  poets  were  overshadowed  by  long-lived 
predecessors.  Bryant,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
and  Lowell  were  in  1865  already  beginning  to  be  venerated  as 
American  classics,  and  all  six  were  still  writing.  Whittier,  previ¬ 
ously  known  as  a  ballad  writer  and  anti-slavery  propagandist, 
was  even  to  make  a  new  reputation  after  the  war  by  his  “Snow- 
Bound”  (1866)  and  eleven  subsequent  publications.  Emerson 
issued  the  second  collection  of  his  poems  in  1867,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Second  Series  of  Lowell’s  Biglow  Papers  appeared  in 
book  form.  Frequent  though  less  notable  contributions  came  from 
the  others :  five  books  of  poems  from  Bryant,  three  from  Holmes, 
and  ten  from  Longfellow.  The  long  dominance  of  these  established 
men  served  to  keep  poetry  within  the  channels  already  marked  out 
for  it  and  also  effectually  prevented  younger  writers  from  over¬ 
taking  the  leaders.  The  best  talents  among  the  new  poets,  conse¬ 
quently,  turned  like  William  Dean  Howells  to  the  unpreempted 
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field  of  prose  fiction.  Those  who  persisted  in  remaining  poets 
emerged  in  the  nineties  from  their  long  minority — but  only  to  find 
themselves  still  minor. 

Between  Lowell’s  “Ode  Recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemora¬ 
tion”  (1865)  and  Moody’s  “Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation”  (1900) 
poets  had  leisure  to  be  far  too  literary.  In  his  youth  Longfellow 
had  commenced  with  some  reason  to  import  materials  from  the 
storied  romantic  background  of  the  Old  World;  his  successors, 
overdoing  the  business,  became  bookish  and  exotic.  Bryant  and 
Emerson  had  made  Nature  a  subject  and  had  developed  its  tre¬ 
mendous  analogies ;  the  next  generation  turned  to  the  exterior 
world  for  “grace  metaphors”  and  decorative  effects.  Lowell  and 
Whittier  had  tempered  their  verses  in  the  heat  of  contemporary 
action ;  the  younger  writers  melodiously  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
Union  generals  and  the  education  of  Helen  Keller,  the  latter 
being  especially  appealing  to  poets  in  search  of  a  subject.  No¬ 
body  among  the  accepted  literary  leaders  perceived  that  the  Civil 
War  marked  a  corner  and  that  the  country  was  moving  in  a  new 
direction.  Poetry  followed  the  old  road  straight  on,  until  it  ended 
in  a  sawdust  pile. 

Has  my  metaphor  unfairly  colored  the  indictment?  Turn  if  you 
will  to  the  chosen  specimens  from  the  work  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  poets  (not  counting  the  generous  Additional  Selec¬ 
tions)  included  in  the  Second  Lyrical  Period  of  Stedman’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthology  (1900),  that  happy  hunting-ground  where  the 
poet  still  the  ideal  pursues.  As  Stedman  himself  notes,  the  writing 
of  this  period  “had  less  to  do  with  public  tendencies  and  events” 
than  had  the  poetry  of  the  preceding  generation ;  more  than  that, 
it  had  less  to  do  with  realities  of  any  description.  The  selection 
opens,  ominously,  with  lines  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  “On  a  Boy’s  First 
Reading  of  ‘King  Henry  V,’  ”  a  poem  that  sounds  the  prevailing 
note  of  recollection  emotionalized  in  tranquillity.  The  intricate 
ideality  of  odes,  elegies,  and  sonnets  continues  for  page  after 
page,  varied  chiefly  by  “period”  ballads  and  “costume”  lyrics. 
For  subjects  we  have  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Poe,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  New  England’s  dii  majores  duly  echoed  and  ap¬ 
plauded;  Lincoln,  Sherman,  Grant,  and  “Stonewall”  Jackson 
celebrated  in  death,  besides  much  literary  mopping  up  of  the 
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war ;  the  magnolia  over  against  the  madrono  and  the  mariposa 
lily.  For  vocabulary:  luminous,  illimitable,  immaculate,  ineffable, 
surcease,  supernal,  azure,  radiance,  darkling,  marmorean,  and,  to 
be  sure,  immemorial.  These  are  run-of-the-mill  impressions  illus¬ 
trating  standard  performance,  the  art-product  of  a  “black 
walnut”  period,  when  poetry  was  less  deeply  felt  than  deeply 
upholstered. 

Two  things,  however,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  later  nine¬ 
teenth-century  poets,  by  and  large.  In  the  long  gallery  of  their 
salon  paintings  are  occasional  pieces  that  through  sincerity  and 
sound  craftsmanship  bid  fair  to  survive  changes  of  poetic  fashion ; 
for  notable  examples,  W.  H.  Thompson’s  “High  Tide  at  Gettys¬ 
burg”  and  L.  Frank  Tooker’s  “The  Last  Fight.”  Secondly,  they 
may  justly  be  credited  with  having  diffused  a  taste  for  poetry  over 
a  wider  audience  than  had  heretofore  existed.  More  poets  were 
writing,  the  standards  of  good  literary  work  as  then  currently 
defined  were  better  known  and  appreciated,  and  many  more  ave¬ 
nues  of  publication  were  open  than  had  been  available  in  the  years 
before  the  war. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  accepted  poets  of  the  time  into 
geographical  groups,  a  division  which  roughly  corresponds  to 
certain  differences  of  tendency.  We  may  distinguish  the  schools 
of  the  East,  centering  in  Boston  and  New  York,  of  the  South, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Individual  poets  who  do 
not  readily  fit  into  this  classification  will  be  reserved  for  later 
treatment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  Boston  was  the  literary  capital 
and  poetry  still  in  the  ascendant.  Led  by  two  successive  editors 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  William  Dean  Howells  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  and  by  their  literary  henchman,  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth  Higginson,  the  Boston  group  included  a  cluster  of  feminine 
writers,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Helen  Hunt,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  and  Celia  Thaxter.  Their  leading  trait,  on 
the  whole,  was  the  will  to  soar,  a  trait  easily  acquired  from  the 
major  New  England  poets  to  whom  they  could  not  escape  paying 
reverent  homage.  In  so  far  as  they  made  any  new  departure  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  technical  precision  and  refinement  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Their  output  was  fluent  and  flawless,  signifying  nothing 
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in  particular.  Howells,  indeed,  in  the  slender  sheaf  of  his  verse  as 
also  in  his  novels,  and  Higginson  on  occasion,  revealed  a  pre¬ 
science  of  social  ills  and  a  willingness,  though  no  great  capacity, 
to  face  them.  A  faint,  wild  freshness  is  not  quite  subdued  in  Celia 
Thaxter’s  carefully  wrought  stanzas,  nor  an  abounding  vitality 
in  Helen  Hunt’s.  But  the  master  of  the  hour,  both  in  achievement 
and  in  influence,  was  the  urbane  Aldrich,  who  from  a  facile  sen¬ 
timentalist  {vide,  his  early  “Ballad  of  Baby  Bell”)  disciplined 
himself  into  becoming  one  of  the  perfect  goldsmiths  of  rhyme. 
Neatness,  brevity,  and  point,  the  qualities  that  he  was  coinci¬ 
dentally  introducing  into  the  short  story,  were  likewise  his  forte 
in  verse.  The  little  handful  of  quatrains,  sonnets,  and  short  lyrics 
that  he  polished  to  perfection  entitle  him  to  remembrance  as  the 
chief  virtuoso  in  a  school  that  tended  to  reduce  poetry  to  a 
parlor  accomplishment.  Two  tiny  lyrics,  the  famous  “Identity” 
and  “Memory,”  transcend  the  artificiality  of  his  usual  manner ; 
in  reading  them  we  forget  the  cherry  stones  and  the  file. 

In  New  York,  which  became  the  nation’s  literary  center  in  the 
early  eighties,  shortly  after  prose  fiction  had  begun  to  dominate 
other  kinds  of  writing,  poetry  was  less  remote  from  affairs  than 
in  Boston,  and  the  perfection  of  form,  equally  cultivated  in  both 
cities,  was  more  appositely  applied  to  mundane  topics.  The  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  New  York  group  were  Bayard  Taylor  and  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  one  the  type  of  the  nomadic  cosmopolitan,  the 
other  of  the  sessile,  devitalized  artist.  They  were  followed  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  critic  and  man  of  letters  more  than 
poet,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century,  both 
men  whose  strong  civic  sense  preserved  them  from  sterility,  while 
Gilder’s  undoubted  lyric  gift  and  radical  experimentation  in  met¬ 
rical  forms  make  his  total  work  more  impressive  than  any  of  his 
poems  taken  singly.  Lastly,  representing  serious  conventional 
poetry  raised  to  its  apogee  by  cultivated  taste  rather  than  by 
powerful  feeling,  George  Edward  Woodberry  came  as  an  academic 
migrant  from  Massachusetts,  seeking  to  propitiate  the  metro¬ 
politan  muse  by  libations  of  Platonism  filtered  through  Shelley 
and  Tennyson.  The  typical  contribution  of  New  York  poets  was 
not  made  in  the  vein  of  high  seriousness,  however,  but  in  the  minor 
genre  of  vers  de  societe,.  to  which  the  most  readable  work  of  Sted- 
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man,  such  as  “Pan  in  Wall  Street,”  may  be  said  to  belong. 
Written  by  a  succession  of  clever  journalists,  editors,  and  college 
professors — beginning  with  George  Arnold,  William  Winter,  and 
other  “Bohemians”  of  Pfaff’s  in  the  sixties,  and  extending  down 
to  the  “Blue  China”  trifles  of  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  and  Brander 
Matthews  in  the  nineties — light  verse  proved  itself  the  natural 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  Manhattan  mind. 

A  promising  coterie  of  Charleston  writers,  whose  leader  was 
the  robust  Southern  patriot  Henry  Timrod,  was  broken  up  by 
the  war,  and  thenceforward  the  literary  effort  of  the  South  was 
sporadic.  Its  tradition  of  melodious  beauty,  interrupted  in  the 
work  of  Timrod,  was  resumed,  typically,  in  the  poetry  of  two 
delicate  and  sensitive  artists,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  in  the  earlier 
years  of  our  period  and  Madison  Julius  Cawein  in  the  later,  and 
attained  a  full,  marvelous  orchestration  in  the  poetry  of  Sidney 
Lanier,  the  finest  formal  poet  of  his  generation.  All  the  faults  of 
his  time  and  school  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  Lanier’s 
verse,  but  to  dwell  on  his  faults  is  to  miss  the  genuine  rapture  of 
his  “beautiful-braided”  lines.  In  spite  of  great  natural  handicaps 
Lanier  reached  the  stature  of  a  true  poet.  Among  his  dozen  mas¬ 
terpieces  are  achievements  as  varied  as  the  ecstatic  mystical 
vision  of  his  “Hymns  of  the  Marshes,”  the  grim  flare  of  hatred 
dramatically  projected  in  “The  Revenge  of  Hamish,”  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  “Evening  Song,”  the  unfettered  vehemence  of  the 
“Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,”  the  diatribe  against  commercialism 
woven  into  “The  Symphony,”  and  the  program  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  rehabilitation  of  the  South  proclaimed  in  “The  Corn.”  In 
none  of  these  did  he  repeat  himself,  and  in  none — unpromising  as 
some  of  the  material  seems — did  he  fail  to  be  a  poet.  His  aware¬ 
ness  of  literary  values  was  instinctive  and  sure ;  his  reading  of 
human  values,  on  the  contrary,  was  severely  limited.  Though  he 
cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  following  Aldrich  and  Stoddard  into 
the  ivory  tower  of  art,  his  attitude  toward  his  age  was  one  of 
uncomprehending  protest.  Like  the  Sir  Galahad  of  a  belated  chiv¬ 
alry,  all  glitter,  gallantry,  and  invincible  innocence,  he  wasted  his 
breath  defying  the  locomotive. 

Meanwhile  in  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  the  colored  race  found  its 
first  representative  voice ;  and  the  fresh  rhythms  of  negro  folk- 
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song,  echoed  in  the  dialect  poems  of  Irwin  Russell,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  suggested  the  most  important 
contribution  that  the  South  could  make  to  the  resources  of 
American  poetry. 

As  the  indigenous  verse  of  the  South  centered  in  the  old  plan¬ 
tation,  that  of  the  Middle  West  focused  upon  the  old  homestead, 
but  only  to  prove  that  there  was  little  poetry  to  be  had  there. 
The  fading  and  factitious  glamor  of  pioneering,  however,  supplied 
the  stock  in  trade  for  a  group  of  Hoosier,  or  near-Hoosier,  poets 
who  exploited  the  sweet  sentiments  of  the  country  life  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  that,  as  fast  as  it  could  move,  was  deserting  the  farm  for 
the  city.  First  in  the  field  were  John  James  Piatt  and  Will 
Carleton,  but  the  best  remembered  and  best  rewarded  laureate 
of  horny  palms  and  golden  hearts  was  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
whose  stereotyped  pieces,  commonly  cast  in  a  jargon  that  libeled 
the  lips  of  infancy,  won  him  a  secure  place  as  a  people’s  poet,  or 
more  accurately,  a  poet  of  such  people  as  delight  in  rhythmical 
banality.  On  the  nursery  side  Riley’s  work  was  supplemented  if 
not  surpassed  by  the  rhymes  of  Eugene  Field,  a  dexterous  manipu¬ 
lator  of  pathos  and  humor,  who  in  the  course  of  a  life  of  success¬ 
ful  journalism  applied  the  rollicking  and  the  heart-rending  stops 
to  matters  as  diverse  as  Colorado  mining  camps,  the  odes  of 
Horace,  and  the  collecting  of  first  editions.  Only  in  the  Pike 
County  Ballads  of  John  Hay  did  the  crude  virility  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Border  find  authentic,  though  slight,  expression. 

Vigor,  which  the  Middle  West  somehow  lost  in  a  haze  of  sen¬ 
timent,  became  the  note — the  hoped-for  note — of  California. 
Though  the  output  of  Pacific  Coast  poets  extended  all  the  way 
from  the  didactic  idealism  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  through  the 
local-color  lyricism  of  Ina  Coolbrith,  to  the  racy  jocularity  of 
Bret  Harte’s  dialect  ballads,  it  was  all  supposed  to  reflect  the 
“life  immense  in  passion,  pulse,  and  power”  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Setting  Sun.  This  it  hardly  succeeded  in  doing.  At  the  most  it 
managed  to  achieve  rapid  movement  and  conscious  picturesque¬ 
ness,  as  in  the  poetic  romances  of  “Joaquin”  Miller,  the  wildest 
of  the  Westerners.  During  his  first  thirty  years  among  fron¬ 
tiersmen  and  Indians,  Miller  actually  lived,  as  we  surmise  from 
his  prose,  a  more  adventurously  poetic  life  than  he  was  ever  able 
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to  convey  in  meter.  The  primitive  delicacy  of  the  senses,  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  emotion,  the  spontaneousness  of  act  that  European  ro¬ 
mantics  had  dreamed  of,  he  had  known  at  first  hand ;  but  when 
he  came  to  write  in  verse  he  could  not  invent  an  idiom  adequate 
to  his  intention.  The  naive  elemental  energy  of  his  temperament 
becomes  in  poetry  heavily  overlaid  with  trappings  borrowed  from 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Browning.  In  spite  of  his  laboring 
for  the  effect,  he  was  not  as  a  writer  really  “as  rough  as  the  lava 
rocks  I  roamed  over,  as  broken  as  the  mountains  I  inhabited” ; 
but  his  wish  to  be  thought  so  was  strong  enough  to  make  him, 
after  Whitman,  the  most  muscular  poet  of  a  flaccid  time.  His 
“Columbus”  and  a  few  other  short  pieces  are  neither  imitative  nor 
obvious.  The  Oregon  Trail  found  its  prose  Homer  in  Parkman, 
but  among  Western  poets  Miller  best  commemorates  the  external 
facts  and  something  of  the  thrust  and  power  of  the  last  American 
frontier. 

East,  South,  and  West  poetry  seemed  generally  irrelevant  to 
anything  that  really  mattered.  This  situation  provoked  in  time  a 
revulsion  in  the  form  of  the  robustious  Bohemianism  of  Songs 
from  Vagabondia  (1894)  and  two  subsequent  volumes  in  the 
same  key  by  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  Their  celebration 
of  Maytime,  playtime,  beer,  brawn,  good  fellowship,  and  the  open 
road  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  how  desperately  poetry 
needed  to  be  rescued  from  the  inane.  Vagabondia,  however,  offered 
no  permanent  point  d’appui.  The  sheer  high  spirits  of  Carman 
and  Hovey  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  sophisticated  decadence 
which,  without  any  such  high  priest  as  Oscar  Wilde  to  preach  it 
in  this  country — unless  Elbert  Hubbard  may  be  thought  to 
qualify — diffused  itself  through  American  letters  in  the  nineties. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  poetry  of  the  idealistic,  formal, 
esthetic,  and  sentimental  kinds  was  clearly  bankrupt. 

While  the  main  stream  of  poetry  was  losing  energy  and  aim¬ 
lessly  meandering  like  a  mountain  brook  fallen  to  the  flats,  a  little 
living  water  still  flowed  in  unnoticed  tributaries.  Much  the  same 
situation  prevailed  in  the  other  arts ;  the  most  original  and  pow¬ 
erful  work  performed  during  the  period  of  ostensible  decline  came 
from  individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another  were  out  of  the 
current.  Among  poets  Emily  Dickinson  is  an  extreme  example  of 
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an  artist  saved  by  seclusion  from  triviality;  and  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  there  were  similar  figures  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate,  the  vital  personalities 
of  what  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford  has  finely  called  a  “buried  Renais¬ 
sance.”  Some  of  these  detached  writers  found  the  source  of  their 
power  in  traditions  of  race  or  creed  less  exhausted  at  the  moment 
than  those  of  the  Protestant  American.  I  have  already  referred 
in  passing  to  the  negro  strain  which  began  to  be  heard  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century,  though  not  fully  sounded  until  after  1900. 
Poets  of  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  faith,  however,  most  of  them 
cherishing  personal  or  ancestral  ties  with  Europe,  were  contribut¬ 
ing  poetry  easily  distinguishable  by  reason  of  its  firmness,  poise, 
and  point  from  that  of  their  contemporaries  whose  only  motives 
were  literary. 

The  difference  can  readily  be  illustrated  if  one  compares  the 
early  verses  of  Emma  Lazarus,  written  under  the  spell  of  Emer¬ 
son,  with  the  poetry  that  she  began  to  produce  when  the  wrongs 
of  her  people  fired  her  indignation  and  brought  her  forward  as 
the  champion  of  an  oppressed  race.  The  pogroms  that  were  driv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  Jewish  families  from  their  homes  in  Russia 
served  to  concentrate  her  previously  scattered  ardors  into  a  single 
effort.  The  desire  to  be  heard  stripped  her  verse  of  its  finespun 
elaboration  and  brought  to  her  lips  the  majestic  accents  of  a 
racial  past.  Between  her  early  romantic  drama  “The  Spagno- 
letto”  and  her  later  dramatization  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews 
in  “The  D  ance  to  Death,”  between  her  “Venus  of  the  Louvre” 
and  such  trumpet  calls  as  “The  Banner  of  the  Jew”  and  “The 
Crowing  of  the  Red  Cock”  there  is  the  same  distinction  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  general  run  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  writing  from 
“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  Earnest  propaganda  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  equivalent  to  great  poetry,  but  in  the  literary  hot¬ 
house  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  the  breath  of  a  great  cause 
blew  through  her  verse  with  tonic  effect. 

Concern  for  a  nation’s  wrongs  and  the  dignity  of  an  ancient 
faith  combined  in  like  manner  to  deliver  from  pettiness  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  Irish  birth  or  parentage.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  is  that  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  a  man  of  direct 
action  who  also  wrote,  and  whose  poetry  in  bulk  may  be  easily 
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dismissed  as  rhymed  oratory  or  fluent  journalism.  But  out  of  this 
dust  heap  may  be  sifted  probably  as  many  lyrics  that  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  Aldrich  has  left  us,  lyrics  too  that  never  suggest  the 
premeditation  of  the  conscious  artist,  but  rather  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  an  assured  and  magnanimous  spirit.  The  little  best  of 
O’Reilly’s  verse  has  the  finality  of  deeds.  It  rings  with  a  tone  of 
careless  power  that  had  not  been  heard  since  the  “clear  cavaliers” 
fought  and  sang  for  King  Charles. 

The  same  militant  ardor,  joined  with  a  finer  literary  gift  and 
deeper  spiritual  penetration,  lifts  the  poetry  of  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  out  of  the  well-worn  ruts  of  her  time.  Child  of  an  Irish- 
born  Union  general  and  herself  a  devout  Catholic,  she  was  of  one 
heart  with  the  saints  of  her  faith  and  the  recusant  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century  whom  she  delighted  to  edit.  Her  art — 

.  .  .  that  verse  of  strict  imperious  bent 
Heard  sweetly  as  from  some  old  harper's  tent , 

And  clanging  in  the  listener's  brain  for  days.  .  .  . 

is  based  on  an  intense  intimacy  with  the  finer  essences  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  a  patient  maturing  of  exquisite  phrase  and  ca¬ 
dence.  No  one  but  Landor  has  more  perfectly  mastered  the  secret 
of  an  arduous,  eclectic  classicism,  and  no  book  by  an  American 
writer  can  better  stand  comparison  with  Landor  than  her  Happy 
Ending.  It  is  not  surprising,  though  none  the  less  regrettable, 
that  her  poetry  is  little  celebrated ;  we  are  used  to  dealing  in  baser 
coin  and  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  a  writer  who  offers  us 
nothing  that  is  not  gold. 

A  third  writer  detached  from  confusion  by  his  reliance  on  a 
stable  faith  was  John  Bannister  Tabb,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  birth  and  ancestry.  Like  Aldrich,  Father  Tabb  was  a  master 
of  little  poetry,  preferring  the  quatrain  and  the  short  lyric  to 
longer  forms.  His  tiny  pieces,  however,  do  not  stand  alone,  but 
are  linked  together  by  the  recurrence  of  the  devotional  and  medi¬ 
tative  mood.  They  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  how  finality  of 
conviction  in  ultimate  matters  may  free  a  poet’s  mind  for  the 
work  of  poetry,  besides  suggesting  endless  themes  for  imaginative 
elaboration.  Father  Tabb  was  not  one  of  the  flaming  spirits  of  the 
Church;  he  was  not  capable  of  passionate  intensity.  Gentleness 
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and  serenity  characterized  his  mystical  vision.  His  intelligence 
caressed  rather  than  pierced  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  it 
is  possible  to  regard  his  poetry  as  too  reflective.  But  as  was  true 
of  Miss  Guiney  and  O’Reilly  also,  Father  Tabb  derived  from  a 
steadfast  faith  the  sureness  of  outlook  that  comes  only  from  set¬ 
tled  convictions. 

The  detachment  of  Emily  Dickinson  sprang  from  other  causes 
than  those  which  to  a  degree  isolated  Jewish  and  Catholic  writers 
from  the  contemporary  scene,  and  her  position  is  more  important 
to  us  because  more  closely  in  line  with  the  predominant  national 
tradition.  She  was  a  child  of  Puritan  New  England,  born  too  late 
to  live  by  the  inherited  formulas  of  Puritanism.  In  contrast  to 
Whitman,  who  inherited  nothing  and  was  free  to  welcome  the  new 
age  with  the  nonchalant  amiability  of  one  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  Emily  Dickinson  faced  it  with  the  desperation  of  one  who 
feared  to  lose  everything  she  held  dear. 

She  did  not  go  out  of  her  way  to  meet  issues ;  they  burst  dis¬ 
turbingly  into  the  narrow  circumference  of  her  life,  leaving  her 
in  the  position  of  a  non-combatant  in  territory  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  She  was  forced  to  fight  a  private  battle  to  preserve  self- 
respect  and  personal  integrity.  Her  individual  struggle,  without 
any  consciousness  on  her  part  of  its  being  so,  was  a  replica  of  the 
greater  conflict  going  on  elsewhere ;  the  acute  accidents  of  her 
experience  paralleled  and  intensified  many  fold  for  her  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  her  generation.  There  were  no  palliatives  at  hand, 
and  in  any  event  she  was  not  one  to  accept  compromise.  She  met 
the  realities  of  her  situation  and  worked  out  a  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  to  them  according  to  the  pattern  of  her  need.  That  was 
exactly  what  her  better  known  literary  contemporaries  were  fail¬ 
ing  to  do. 

Unfortunately  Emily  Dickinson  left  no  journal,  her  letters  have 
been  “edited,”  and  her  biography  has  been  distorted  by  legend 
and  family  prejudice.  Essential  facts  in  her  history  still  remain 
obscure.  Our  surest  reliance  is  on  inferences  drawn  from  her 
poems,  though  here  the  literal-minded  may  easily  go  astray.  We 
know  that  her  girlhood  was  passed  among  decorums  that  sheathed 
her  vivid  spirit  from  casual  blunting,  though  nothing  prevented 
it  from  flashing  out  in  repeated  gay  sallies.  She  tasted  books  as 
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forbidden  fruit  and  encountered  new  personalities  with  adven¬ 
turous  rapture.  A  reserved  and  pensive  interval  marked  her  later 
teens,  as  though  her  mind  were  feeling  the  stirrings  of  young 
ambition  or  young  love,  possibly  of  both.  Then  at  twenty-four 
came  the  shock  of  a  major  frustration;  the  rest  was  silence,  out¬ 
ward  resignation,  and  the  long  seclusion  of  her  later  life. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened.  At  this  point  her  offi¬ 
cial  biography  is  needlessly  vague.  Two  other  investigators  have 
arrived  at  irreconcilable  conclusions,  neither  of  which  is  entirely 
supported  by  evidence.  We  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  Emily’s 
brief  statement  to  Colonel  Higginson  (1862):  “Soon  after  my 
tutor  died,  and  for  several  years  my  lexicon  was  my  only  com¬ 
panion.  Then  I  found  one  more,  but  he  was  not  contented  I  be  his 
scholar,  so  he  left  the  land.”  As  an  offset  to  superheated  surmises 
as  to  the  identity  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  “lover”  and  his  impor¬ 
tance  in  her  life,  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  lexicon  has  been  too  little  emphasized.  Her  love  poems, 
particularly  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  may  best  be 
read  with  Webster’s  Unabridged  firmly  impressed  on  the  reader’s 
imagination. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  symptoms  of  a  preference 
for  “polar  privacy”  appear  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  letters  before 
the  catastrophe  of  1854,  and  that  in  adopting  a  life  of  seclusion 
in  her  father’s  house  she  was  varying  but  little  from  the  pattern 
ordained  for  unmarried  New  England  gentlewomen.  What  was  re¬ 
markable  about  her  course  was  that  she  refused  to  dim  her  spirit 
to  a  round  of  dullness  or  poultice  heartbreak  with  religious  con¬ 
solations.  She  belonged  to  a  breed  of  dynamic  women  whose  indi¬ 
viduality  could  not  be  thwarted.  Emerson’s  Aunt  Mary  Moody 
was  another  of  the  same  stamp.  Aunt  Mary  expressed  herself  in 
nephews,  Emily  Dickinson  in  poems.  Neither  was  willing  to  tol¬ 
erate  “half-gods.”  Emily  Dickinson  might  easily  have  had  a  lit¬ 
erary  success  like  her  friend  Helen  Hunt  at  the  price  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the  cultivated  circle  who  listened  to  the  firebrand 
Higginson  lecturing  on  the  Greek  goddesses,  but  her  instinctive 
aversion  to  emptiness  and  triviality  saved  her.  When  she  found 
that  Higginson,  her  chosen  critic,  expressed  more  concern  over 
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the  ruffled  plumage  of  her  verse  than  for  its  throbbing  vitality,  she 
withdrew  like  Uriel  into  her  cloud, 

by  knowledge  grown  too  bright 
To  hit  the  nerve  of  feebler  sight. 

Had  she  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation,  she  might  have 
lapsed  into  a  mystical  fervor  of  self-abnegation,  for  the  Puritan 
mind  has  always  been  partial  to  martyrdom.  Vestiges  of  the 
familiar  attitude  are  apparent  in  her  poems ;  in  exalted  moments 
she  does  sublimate  and  transfigure  her  renunciation,  speak  of  her¬ 
self  as  “Queen  of  Calvary,”  and  look  to  another  life  for  recom¬ 
pense  of  her  woes.  But  the  God  of  her  fathers,  when  she  most 
wished  to  lean  on  Him,  was  disconcertingly  not  there.  She  was 
baffled  by  the  emptiness,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  record  that  it  wTas 
emptiness.  For  the  continued  emergency  of  her  life  “microscopes 
were  prudent,”  and  under  the  searching  intensity  of  her  vision  the 
seeming  granite  of  traditional  faith  crumbled  into  incoherent 
sand.  She  enjoyed  playing  with  the  fine  inventions  of  orthodox 
belief,  sometimes  in  a  mood  of  mockery  that  makes  her  seem 
almost  contemporary  with  the  “bad  girl”  poets  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  Elsewhere  the  unfulfilled  need  of  heaven  wrings  her  heart. 

“Protestantism,”  as  Lowell  was  remarking,  “had  made  its  for¬ 
tune  and  no  longer  protested.”  It  had  no  reassurances  to  offer  in  a 
soul’s  crisis.  But  there  were  other  sources  to  keep  the  spirit  alive. 
When  the  reservoirs  of  faith  run  dry,  men  may  refresh  their  souls 
with  the  spiritual  sanity  that,  like  dew,  lies  on  the  little  things  of 
earth,  on  grass  and  stone,  tree  and  flower.  In  fullness  of  physical 
contact  with  nature  there  is  a  healing  power,  as  Wordsworth  and 
other  beleaguered  poets  after  him  had  discovered.  The  senses,  the 
old  enemies  of  the  soul,  may  in  a  time  of  soul’s  distress  become  its 
ministers.  To  sensuous  experience  and  to  the  working  of  man’s 
mind,  if  one  can  command  detachment  enough  to  regard  the  mind’s 
activities  as  a  second  kind  of  external  experience,  those  who  wish 
to  live  freshly  in  an  age  of  exhausted  formulas  must  turn.  These 
are  the  realities  that  do  not  have  to  be  believed  into  being.  Emily 
Dickinson’s  poetry  is  compounded  of  these  twro  elements. 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  she  relied  on  the  simplest 
things.  The  forms  of  art  were  almost  unknown  to  her,  but  there 
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was  always  unspoiled  nature,  viewed  not  in  its  cosmic  but  in  its 
small  and  intimate  aspects.  Thunderstorm,  snow,  and  sunset  were 
favorite  themes,  yet  nearly  always  related  to  some  angle  of  her 
house  and  garden.  She  did  not  generalize  successfully.  “Nature 
rarer  uses  yellow  than  another  hue”  is  one  of  the  oddest  obser¬ 
vations  ever  made  by  a  poet  with  eyes  sensitive  to  color  and  a 
meadow  outside  her  window.  Her  miracles  of  exactitude  were  ren¬ 
derings  of  motion  and  atmosphere :  the  tone  and  tempo  of  a  bee 
in  clover,  the  whir  of  a  humming-bird’s  wings,  the  air  of  a  blue- 
jay,  a  snake’s  movement  in  the  grass.  For  these  tiny  fragments 
of  fact  she  found  perfect  expression.  One  feels  that  she  watched 
them  with  the  intensity  of  interest  that  a  soldier  under  fire  is  said 
to  feel  in  the  smallest  inconsequential  things  around  him,  or  an 
invalid  in  the  crawling  of  a  fly  on  the  window  pane.  They  may 
have  been  for  her  a  relief  for  piercing  memories,  the  equivalent  of 
Hamlet’s  tablets. 

Her  sensitivity  to  outward  nature  is  remarkable,  but  her  most 
extraordinary  gift  was  her  power  to  discriminate  shades  and 
varieties  of  “inner  weather.”  In  her  psychological  poetry  the  New 
England  genius  for  introspection  surpassed  itself  in  pure  objec¬ 
tivity.  That  curious  thing,  her  mind,  so  amusing,  so  tormenting, 
endlessly  fascinated  her  attention.  She  recorded  its  movements  in 
quaint  phrase  and  homely  metaphor  that  hold  in  solution  the  finer 
essence  of  wit.  Her  startling,  wry  precision  amuses  us  when  it  is 
applied  to  light  or  indifferent  subjects,  but  the  same  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  is  characteristic  of  all  her  poems,  even  the  most  poignant  and 
profound.  “We  make  a  thing  humorous,”  says  Professor  Caza- 
mian,  “by  expressing  it  with  a  certain  twist,  a  queer  reserve,  an 
inappropriateness,  and  as  it  were  an  unconsciousness  of  what  we 
all  the  time  feel  it  to  be.”  That  is  almost  exactly  the  quality  of 
Emily  Dickinson’s  writing,  the  tone  that  she  never  relinquishes 
even  when  she  cries  from  the  depths.  God  is  “burglar,  banker, 
father” — the  three  epithets  sound  the  gamut  from  laughter  to 
tears.  Her  special  faculty  was  to  stand  thus  undismayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  mind’s  convulsions,  some  unshaken  particle  in  her 
consciousness  ready  to  note  with  ironical  detachment  the  reeling 
of  the  brain.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  sense  divorced  from 
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all  association  with  the  comic,  she  was  a  supreme  humorist  of 
agony. 

The  phrase  will  at  least  remind  us  that  Emily  Dickinson’s 
poetry  is  based  on  a  vital  paradox  to  which  no  reader  can  remain 
indifferent.  In  the  play  of  mind  she  found  a  center  about  which 
she  was  able  to  integrate  her  personality.  Beside  her  small  per¬ 
fect  circle  lies  the  vast  incomplete  arc  of  Whitman.  In  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  both  bear  witness  that  even  in  the  drift  and  distrac¬ 
tion  of  modern  times  an  individual  life  may  attain  meaning.  For 
Emily  Dickinson  that  meaning  lay  in  shifting  the  object  of  search 
from  the  mystic’s  goal  of  eternity  to  the  scientist’s  goal  of  reality. 
We  recognize  in  her  the  last  stage  of  the  Puritan’s  progress  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  our  own  times. 


XXVIII.  FICTION  OF  THE  EIGHTIES 

AND  NINETIES 


by  William  Allen  White 

Some  one  should  invent  a  wireless  contrivance  that  will  let  men 
speak  intelligently  across  the  generations.  Man  has  overcome 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  space  sets  for  him,  but  the  handicaps 
of  time  leave  him  battered  and  speechless  at  the  hurdles  of  the 
decades  which  grow  higher  and  more  difficult  as  one  goes  back 
through  the  generations.  How  easy  it  is  to  go  to  bookshelves  and 
pull  down  the  volumes  of  another  period  and  smile  at  their  incon¬ 
gruities.  How  hard  it  is  to  explain  that  these  incongruities  were 
inevitable,  how  difficult  to  realize  that  they  reflect  the  life  that 
was,  how  all  but  impossible  it  is  to  understand  that  these  incon¬ 
gruities  were  natural  sequences  of  the  life  out  of  which  they  rose. 
When  a  century  or  two  has  passed  it  may  be  easy  for  the  critic, 
going  back  into  the  books  of  any  ancient  day,  to  interpret  that 
day.  The  hypothesis  of  this  interpretation  will  be  unchallenged 
by  those  who  knew  the  truth.  They  are  dead.  But  one  who  has 
lived  in  another  generation,  who  has  seen  the  generations  pass  and 
their  philosophy  change,  who  has  seen  life  moving  like  a  pattern 
on  the  weaver’s  loom,  has  a  harder  job  than  he  who  delves  into  the 
literature  of  a  past  that  retains  no  living  witnesses. 

I  am  under  another  handicap  in  writing  these  lines.  When  the 
popular  fiction  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  old  century  was  written 
and  published  I  read  it;  I  enjoyed  it;  it  seemed  to  me,  some  of  it, 
splendid  and  beautiful.  It  seemed  to  reflect  life  between  the  words. 
The  sunlight  of  the  day  that  was,  perhaps  gave  these  words  beauty 
and  reality  that  they  do  not  hold  to-day.  Now  as  I  re-read  those 
old  books  I  find  that  their  charm  has  vanished ;  the  vividness,  the 
truth  and  glamour  of  the  pages  have  gone  dead  and  run  drab  and 
saddened.  I  have  changed,  of  course.  The  philosophy  of  yesterday 
has  changed.  Truth  has  changed.  Man’s  theory  of  beauty  has 

changed.  His  manners  and  morals  have  changed.  And  so  the  para- 
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bles  of  another  generation,  written  to  carry  home  its  truth,  its 
sense  of  beauty,  its  moral  conventions,  its  tricks  and  its  manners, 
seem  stale  and  stilted  and  outworn. 

Forty  years  ago  and  more  Hamlin  Garland  was  a  new  writer. 
He  wrote  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  a  Populist,  a  restless  soul. 
He  wrote  of  the  dirt  and  the  dust,  the  shimmering  heat  and  the 
stinks  of  the  farm.  His  people  talked  in  the  farm  vernacular.  His 
was  a  protesting  voice  against  the  smugness  of  the  pastoral 
writers  who  told  of  the  delights  of  the  rural  scene.  Garland  knew 
of  the  sweat  and  the  despair,  of  the  futile  hopes  and  mocking 
ironies  of  American  farm  life.  He  knew  how  the  farmer  talked  and 
he  set  down  what  he  knew.  And  one  day  he  sent  a  story  to  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Century .  Mr.  Gilder  wrote 
Garland  a  letter  about  it.  Mr.  Gilder  doubted  whether  The  Cen¬ 
tury  could  print  it  because  Garland’s  fictional  farmers  did  not 
use  good  English,  and  the  colloquialisms  which  Garland  used  Mr. 
Gilder  feared  would  corrupt  the  youth  of  his  subscribers.  He  said 
so,  simply  and  directly ;  not  that  Mr.  Garland  had  introduced 
anything  so  profane  as  “damn.”  It  was  not  profanity,  it  was  loose 
English,  anachronisms,  vulgarisms,  to  which  Mr.  Gilder  objected. 

Mr.  Gilder  wras  the  literary  arbiter  of  the  times.  His  magazine. 
The  Century ,  represented  in  the  mid-eighties  and  nineties  the 
heights  to  which  American  literary  culture  had  risen.  The  stories 
he  printed  carefully  guarded  youth  from  contact  with  reality. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Alden  was  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine  in  that 
period.  He  also  was  a  sentinel  of  the  hearthstone.  From  Harper’s 
Magazine  no  raucous  voice  could  come,  no  low,  earthbound  spirits 
could  escape  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  house  beautiful,  the 
home  immaculate.  Mr.  Burlingame  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  held  to 
the  same  high  ideals  of  the  functions  of  literature  that  inspired 
and  ennobled  Mr.  Gilder  and  Mr.  Alden.  They  were  three  in  one 
and  one  in  three,  a  blessed  trinity  that  beamed  over  the  America 
of  that  day,  kindly  lights  of  literature  and  learning,  beacons  that 
shone  benignly  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Yet  there  were  other  voices.  Hooting,  ribald,  outlaw  mobs  of 
jeering,  brick- throwing,  window-breaking  literary  gangsters  in¬ 
fested  the  lower  walks  of  what  must  by  courtesy  be  called  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  period.  The  comic  papers — and  a  score  of  them 
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were  scattered  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — led  by 
Life,  Truth,  Puck  and  Judge  in  New  York  City,  hurled  their 
poisoned  darts  and  javelins  at  the  high  gods  enthroned  in  the 
golden  editorial  chairs.  Peck’s  Sun  at  Milwaukee,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Bill  Nye’s  Laramie  Boomerang,  Sam  Clover’s  Estelline 
(Dakota)  Bell,  the  Arkansas  Traveler,  the  Danbury  News,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Texas  Siftings  and  half  a  score  of  others,  evanes¬ 
cent,  protesting  weekly  newspapers,  carried  the  serious  doubts  of 
a  young  and  impudent  nation  about  the  infallibility  of  the  holy 
trinity  of  Burlingame,  Alden  and  Gilder.  A  decade  earlier  Mark 
Twain  had  begun  to  poke  fun  at  the  plaster  of  Paris  perfection  in 
contemporary  literature. 

Now  viewing  the  situation  casually,  these  local  spokesmen  of 
the  restless  dissenters  who  passed  with  the  eighties  seemed  to  have 
lived  and  died  in  vain.  But  the  nineties  came,  and  with  the  nineties 
came  new  magazines  with  new  editors ;  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  and  Munsey’s,  whose  ideals  differed  from  the  loftier  ideals 
of  the  editors  of  The  Century,  Harper’s  and  Scribner’s.  Yet  the 
difference  was  a  difference  in  degree  of  sweetness  and  light  which 
they  shed ;  it  was  not  a  new  kind  of  light.  Even  when  certain  of 
these  newer  popular  low-priced  magazines  went  into  muck-raking, 
their  fiction  for  the  most  part  was  cut  from  the  old  piece  of  goods 
which  the  masters  had  been  weaving. 

James  L.  Ford,  who  was  a  pre-Menckenite  literary  protestant, 
wrote  in  the  early  nineties.  He  was  a  scorner  of  the  ideals  of  the 
times.  It  was  Ford  who  wrote  a  skit  famous  in  the  early  nineties 
about  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  In  this  skit  Ford  represented 
Gilder  “within  the  tabooed  district”  crawling  “cautiously  through 
the  barbed-wire  fence  which  was  long  ago  stretched  from  his  sanc¬ 
tum  across  the  city  at  Cooper  Union.”  According  to  Ford,  Gilder 
was  “pursuing  his  studies  of  what  was  known  in  the  magazine 
offices  as  ‘low  life.’  ” 

“  ‘Pie’s  just  been  down  to  Ludlow  Street  and  troo  one  o’  dem 
houses  where  the  Jew  sweaters  is.’ 

“  ‘And  what  did  he  say  to  it  all?’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘He  trun  up  bote  hands,’  said  the  East  Sider  earnestly.” 

It  was  Ford’s  contention  in  the  middle  of  the  nineties  that  below 
Fourteenth  Street  in  New  York  was  a  fertile,  fallow  field,  waiting 
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for  the  artist’s  plow.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  in  what  light 
and  low  esteem  an  opinion  like  that  was  held  by  the  arbiters  of 
American  literary  taste.  Not  that  writing  in  those  days  did  not 
have  its  realism  of  a  kind,  but  the  reality  was  based  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophical  precept,  perhaps  one  might  call  it  a  religious  tenet,  which 
prevailed  generally  through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  had  its  roots  in  an  elder  day.  Those  who  held  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  believed  in  a  moral  government  of  the  universe  so  well 
policed  that  material  rewards  were  always  returned  for  spiritual 
excellence.  When  realism  dealt  with  the  lower  orders  as  it  did 
sometimes  in  American  writing,  realism  described  more  or  less 
meticulously  their  clothes,  their  houses,  their  works  and  ways,  but 
the  deep  injustice  which  often  frustrated  their  inner  and  spiritual 
lives  was  ignored.  They  were  regarded  as  amusing  creatures  and 
the  toad  on  the  harrow  was  not  supposed  to  feel  seriously  its  de¬ 
vastating  pain. 

To  understand  the  popular  fiction  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  old 
century  in  America,  one  must  go  back  to  the  spiritual  pabulum 
upon  which  the  writers  of  that  fiction  were  fed  in  childhood  and 
in  youth.  Even  the  best  of  them  and  most  cultured,  went  as  chil¬ 
dren  to  Sunday-school.  There  they  learned  something  more  than 
the  Bible  and  something  different  from  many  of  the  Bible’s  stark 
realities.  They  “took  out”  Sunday-school  books.  The  Sunday- 
school  books  were  generally  published  and  distributed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  a  Boston  concern  which 
thrived  in  Tremont  Street  with  a  branch  in  New  York  in  Nassau 
Street.  These  Sunday-school  books  essayed  fiction  and  the  fiction 
had  one  pattern.  For  it  was  based  upon  just  one  philosophical 
tenet — that  virtue  is  rewarded  by  material  counters  and  vice  pun¬ 
ished  by  material  castigations.  When  one  said  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death  there  was  no  nonsense  about  interpreting  death  to 
mean  spiritual  decay.  Death  meant  death,  at  least  a  broken  leg 
or  a  bashed  head  or  a  taut  rope  or  a  railroad  accident  provided 
by  a  careful  Providence  which  kept  books  scrupulously  and  well 
with  all  poor  sinners.  These  pious  tales  mostly  concerned  children, 
good  little  boys  and  girls  and  bad  little  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
bad  little  boys  and  girls  were  always  punished  by  calamity  or 
lingered  in  a  life  of  sin  and  shame,  encountering  disaster  along 
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their  painful  way  to  the  portals  of  hell,  and  the  good  little  boys 
and  girls  either  were  rewarded  with  great  treasure  and  good  for¬ 
tune  or  died  and  went  straight  to  heaven.  It  was  upon  this  meat 
that  the  little  literary  Caesars  of  our  seventies  and  eighties  were 
fed  as  children.  Of  course  they  grew  up,  read  books,  perhaps  not 
Sunday-school  books,  written  out  in  the  big  world,  went  to  college, 
came  to  question,  to  challenge  and  to  deny  the  moral  precepts 
that  had  been  pounded  into  them  as  youths.  But  the  challenge 
and  denial  wrere  superficial.  When  they  set  up  their  universes  in 
their  stories  or  poems,  there  skulking  in  the  background  were  the 
police-court  gods  with  whiskers  wTho  someway  managed  to  reward 
virtue  and  to  punish  vice.  Rarely  was  a  writer  of  that  gay  golden 
day  able  to  shake  off  entirely  the  Sunday-school  philosophy  with 
which  the  American  Tract  Society  had  tainted  his  youth. 

One  must  not  mistake  the  philosophy  of  that  day  for  a  gloomy 
philosophy,  for  it  was  not.  Hell  was  cooling  off.  The  hell  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  pretty  well  crusted  over.  The  skating  was 
good  there.  Scholarship  had  justified  the  mockers  and  the  ribald 
had  their  following.  Frank  Stockton  and  H.  C.  Bunner  told  their 
merry  tales  and  sold  them  to  the  best  magazines.  But  in  the  merry 
tales  often  lurked  a  poisonous  villain  or  a  pestiferous  saint,  the 
one  to  be  punished  with  whips  and  scorpions,  the  other  to  be  re¬ 
warded  by  the  hand  of  the  king’s  daughter  and  half  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  the  popular  fiction  of  that  day  were  precious  few  un- 
happy  endings.  For  unhappy  endings  would  indicate  that  virtue 
was  unrewarded  by  material  counters  or  earthly  blessings  of  some 
sort.  Writers  were  probably  intelligent  enough  to  wish  that  they 
could  end  their  stories  without  playing  providence  to  their  heroes 
and  villains,  but  writers  knew,  and  publishers  reminded  those  who 
forgot,  that  the  public  was  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  a  moral 
government  of  the  universe  which  punished  sin  and  rewarded  virtue 
with  substantial,  understandable  demerits  or  earthly  tokens  of 
divine  affection  and  esteem. 

In  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  stories  began  to  appear  in 
the  better  American  magazines — better  in  the  sense  of  being  tol¬ 
erated  in  the  Best  Families — which  set  forth  the  struggles  of 
younger  men  with  older  beliefs,  chiefly  religious  beliefs,  or  the 
struggle  of  young  preachers  with  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Eliza- 
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beth  Stuart  Phelps  popularized  the  starry-eyed  young  preacher 
who  discovered  that  his  sweetheart’s  shoes  were  not  pinned  to  the 
bottom  of  her  skirt  and  had  a  conflict  between  his  faith  and  his 
sex  in  which,  after  he  yielded,  he  behaved  sublimely  and  died  in 
disaster,  leaving  the  heritage  of  a  noble  life.  (In  parenthesis  let 
us  recall  that  when  Mrs.  Phelps  submitted  to  the  highly  psychic 
Sam  McClure  her  Life  of  Christ  Sam  returned  it  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  what  McClure's  needed  and  the  times  demanded  was  “a 
bright,  snappy  life  of  Christ.”  Times  were  changing!)  Stories  like 
Mrs.  Phelps’s  were  popular.  Mrs.  Deland  gave  the  hero  a  little 
more  ginger  and,  as  it  were,  pepped  him  up.  But  he  was  rewarded 
properly  after  apparent  failure  and  providence  showed  itself  in¬ 
telligently  kind.  Mrs.  Deland  wrote  other  stories  of  a  sentimental 
character  and  a  decade  later  took  the  sex  struggle  between  her 
heroes  and  fate  into  the  economic  field,  where  she  left  some  strong 
stories,  The  Iron  W oman ,  for  example. 

Mrs.  Deland’s  books  had  for  their  background  generally  some 
old  town  with  a  colonial  fragrance  still  lingering  about  it.  She 
portrayed  those  towns  shimmering  with  beauty.  Her  people  were 
like  Corot’s  trees  and  sky.  The  art,  the  letters,  the  music  of  the 
times  all  reflected  sentimental  reality  rather  than  the  philosophic 
reality  of  the  Continental  school.  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman 
took  New  England  for  her  locale,  colonial  New  England,  the  New 
England  of  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies,  and  her  reality,  while 
hard  and  cheerless,  was  always  polite.  Her  tales  made  heroes  of 
the  long-suffering,  the  patient,  the  forbearing.  She  was  given  to 
martyrs  and  she  always  crowned  them.  Christian  virtue  rarely 
failed  to  achieve  its  purpose  in  her  wicked  world. 

There  was  a  belief  in  those  days  among  more  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  some  sort  of  a  conservation  of  spiritual  energy.  Thus 
when  writers  were  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  plots  to  see 
virtue  fail  of  a  worldly  crown,  virtue  was  paid  on  the  books  of  the 
day  by  a  due  bill  on  the  happiness  of  posterity  where  the  spiritual 
forces  of  time  kept  in  reservoir  the  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the 
South  the  stories  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  contrasts  between  the  South  of  the  old  slave¬ 
owning  aristocracy  and  the  new  forces  of  a  South  suffering  under 
the  blight  of  reconstruction.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Harry  Stilwell 
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Edwards,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and,  somewhat,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  told  the  stories  of  decayed  agrarians — gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen — proud,  beautiful  and  improvidently  kind,  wrestling 
with  the  harsh  problems  of  an  industrial  age.  Of  course  the  black 
man  was  in  the  picture,  but  always  as  comic  relief,  as  sprightly 
as  a  minstrel,  as  loyal  as  Uncle  Tom,  but  never  as  a  human  being 
set  apart  from  the  white  folks  with  his  own  agonies,  his  own 
yearnings,  his  own  struggles  and  tragic  failures.  The  colored  man 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  old  century  was  pure  basswood,  all 
painted  and  strung  on  wire. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  century,  Ellen  Glasgow  told  about  the 
South  in  new  terms.  Her  A  Man  of  the  People  was  the  story  of 
the  rise  of  Populism  in  the  South,  the  political  overthrow  of  the 
goateed  brigadiers.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  her 
period  to  dramatize  futility  into  tragedy.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
the  truth  about  the  South.  But  her  books  did  not  sell  as  well  as 
those  of  Mary  Johnston,  who  wrote  of  the  Colonial  South  and 
made  historic  novels  out  of  the  wax  portraits  of  the  early  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  Atlantic  Coast — either  the  fox  hunters  or  the  leather- 
breeched  pioneers. 

Farther  west  Miss  Mary  Murfree,  who  wrote  under  the  pen 
name  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  spun  golden  yarns  of  the 
mountain  people  and  the  mountain  landscape.  But  her  mountain 
landscapes  were  done  after  the  paintings  of  the  period,  bright, 
lovely,  gorgeous  and — alas — unreal.  Her  mountain  folk  spoke  a 
vernacular  carefully  expurgated  even  if  in  dialect,  and  their  emo¬ 
tions,  even  when  highly  stimulated  by  alcohol,  were  polite  enough 
to  parade  in  public  across  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Their  more  vigorous  expletives  were  not  even  indicated  by  dashes 
and  her  heroes  were  a  little  higher  than  the  angels ;  they  were  the 
Sunday-school  children  of  her  childhood,  some  in  rags  and  some 
in  tags  and  some  in  velvet  gowns. 

Out  west  were  the  romanticists,  Maurice  Thompson,  Charles 
Major,  Meredith  Nicholson,  writing  pure  romance,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  done  in  the  middle  states,  often  depicting  the  post-Revolu- 
tionary  period.  Their  books  sold  in  car-load  lots. 

That  was  the  golden  era  of  the  best-seller.  One  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  two  hundred  thousand,  a  half-million  were  not  high  figures 
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for  books  like  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes ,  The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles ,  or  any  of  Charles  Major’s  novels  of  chivalry.  These  were 
mostly  stories  of  mystery  or  action.  They  paved  the  way  for  the 
moving  picture ;  indeed  they  furnished  the  scenarios  of  many  an 
early  moving  picture  in  the  days  when  moving  picture  producers 
demanded  wholesome  plots.  No  sex  appeal  had  these  huskies  of  the 
old  century.  They  rode  and  fought  and  ate  hearty  and  died  young, 
did  these  heroes,  and  the  popular  stories  of  the  day  contained 
nothing  “to  offend  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious.” 

Contemporary  with  them  as  a  maker  of  the  best-seller  was  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  He  moved  the  habitat  of  fiction  out  of  the  Middle 
West  into  New  York  and  New  England.  He  even  turned  the  clock 
forward,  setting  his  stories  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  in  our 
seaboard  cities.  He  wrote  of  politics  and  wrote  well,  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  poise.  And  so  along  came  Winston  Churchill  with  his 
novels  which  always  had  a  C  in  the  titles,  The  Crossing ,  The 
Crisis ,  The  Far  Country ,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup ,  Mr.  Crewe's 
Career ,  Richard  Carvel ,  Coniston ,  historical  novels  of  American 
politics  that  had  a  wide  vogue.  His  books  also  sold  in  car-load 
lots.  He  was  the  first  of  the  literary  reformers,  men  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  economic  order  of  the  day.  These  reformers  among  the 
novelists  were  men  who  understood  what  the  greed  of  politics  was 
all  about,  who  dared  to  portray  the  relation  between  crooked 
business  and  crooked  politics  and  throw  a  lance  at  the  prevailing 
plutocracy.  In  an  earlier  day — in  the  eighties — an  anonymous 
novel  appeared  entitled  The  Breadwinners ,  which  had  dared  to 
do  this  thing.  But  a  generation  passed  before  it  became  fashion¬ 
able  to  follow  the  example  of  John  Hay  who  later  in  his  life  seems 
to  have  admitted  the  authorship  of  the  story. 

Of  course  the  worm  was  always  in  the  bud.  Ambrose  Bierce, 
Edgar  Saltus,  Frank  Norris,  Stephen  Crane,  the  young  revoltes 
of  the  nineties,  were  bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  the  order  that 
was,  ribald  in  their  mockery  of  the  Sunday-school  philosophy. 
Even  the  mighty  Howells  in  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  sensed 
the  truth  that  a  new  day  was  coming,  that  a  modified  philosophy 
was  replacing  the  old.  By  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  last  of  the 
nineties  the  tide  was  under  full  swing.  Chicago  was  becoming  a 
center  of  literary  revolt.  Stone  and  Kimball  were  printing  books 
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by  younger  men,  new  men  in  American  letters,  and  Way  and 
Williams,  of  Chicago,  were  making  beautiful  reprints  of  various 
British  authors  who  were  recognizing  the  economic  changes  that 
were  affecting  man’s  philosophy  of  life.  The  Yellow  Book  and  the 
Chap  Book  were  circulated  in  a  thousand  country  bookstores  and 
a  thousand  country  towns  across  America,  and  the  ten-cent  maga¬ 
zines — the  best  of  them  edited  by  Sam  McClure  and  John  Phillips 
— were  beginning  an  honorable  career  as  muck-rakers.  The  ice 
was  breaking;  the  spring  thaw  was  on.  The  passing  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  marked  the  end  of  the  old  order  in  American  letters. 

Looking  backward  from  the  close  of  the  first  third  of  this  new 
century  into  the  close  of  the  last  third  of  the  old  century,  a  period 
in  which  two  generations  have  passed,  it  would  seem  as  though 
life  then  and  now  were  two  existences,  differing  in  kind.  Yet  to 
one  who  has  lived  through  the  old  period  into  this  new  day  and 
time,  it  all  seems  a  continuous,  coherent,  inevitable,  progressive 
change  which  is  part  of  one  picture.  In  1900,  Peter  Dunne  and 
George  Ade  and  Harold  Frederick  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford  had 
begun  to  carp  and  giggle  at  the  old  order,  to  criticize  its  funda¬ 
mental  morality,  to  challenge  its  philosophy.  They  were  leaders 
of  the  young  crowd.  They  had  abandoned  the  Sunday-school 
library  book  as  a  basis  of  morals.  The  fin-de-siecle  God  who  had 
lost  his  whiskers  and  his  job  in  the  police  court  in  the  nineties 
was  beginning,  in  that  twilight  zone  where  the  centuries  met,  to  be 
the  force  outside  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness,  which 
Matthew  Arnold  had  proclaimed.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  that 
God  to  a  law  and  from  a  law  to  a  tendency,  and  thus  to  a  faith 
in  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  life. 

Those  were  the  spans  of  the  bridge.  And  as  American  writers 
came  across  the  bridge,  they  brought  a  new  realism,  even  a  new 
romanticism.  But  the  thing  I  would  emphasize  is  that  the  change 
from  the  1870’s  and  80’s  to  the  1930’s  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
cataclysm.  The  war  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  not  every¬ 
thing.  Even  without  the  war,  what  with  science  peering  out  into 
illimitable  space  and  down  through  atoms  into  motion,  and  what 
with  philosophy  going  through  a  contemporary  revolution,  it  was 
inevitable  that  art  should  wear  a  new  form  and  face. 

But  no  miracle  has  happened.  Life  and  letters  to-day  have  their 
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firm  foundations  in  the  life  and  letters  of  yesterday.  “Art,”  said 
Mr.  Longfellow,  “is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting.”  And  the  long  pro¬ 
cession  that  is  moving  to  the  beat  of  “the  muffled  drums”  is  one 
procession ;  indeed  it  ill  behooves  those  of  us  who  are  passing  the 
grandstand  of  the  present,  to-day,  to  hoot  at  those  who  marched 
by  yesterday,  lest  to-morrow’s  marchers  may  sneer  at  us. 


XXIX.  NEW  ENGLAND  STORIES 


by  F .  O.  Matthiessen 

Henry  james’s  remark  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  history  to 
produce  a  little  literature  is  well  illustrated  in  the  chronicles 
of  New  England  life  which  were  written  during  the  half  century 
following  the  Civil  War.  The  extraordinarily  widespread  desire  to 
set  down  on  paper  the  custom  of  the  country  and  its  exact  local 
flavor  can  be  attributed  to  many  causes,  most  of  which  focus  in 
two  facts:  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  recorders  of  the 
New  England  ebb-tide  were  women,  and  their  characteristic  mode 
of  expression  was  in  nearly  every  case  the  short  sketch.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  facts  reveals  the  condition  of  the  region :  the 
period  when  it  had  seemed  to  hold  within  itself  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  was  at  an  end,  the 
great  shipping  trade  was  long  since  dead,  the  farms  were  mort¬ 
gaged,  the  provincial  utopia  that  Emerson  and  Thoreau  had  not 
only  dreamed  but  lived  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  pounding  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  textile  mills,  the  men  of  vigor  had  already  gone  to 
follow  the  new  energies  of  the  country  in  the  West,  or  were  com¬ 
peting  against  the  surging  Irish  immigrants  in  the  towns.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  one  or  two  lesser  men  who  turned  their  full 
attention  to  carrying  on  the  literary  tradition  came  from  outside. 
Howells  was  drawn  east  from  Ohio  by  his  veneration  for  the 
earlier  great  names,  and  Aldrich  did  not  return  to  Boston  until 
all  the  formative  years  of  his  young  manhood  had  been  passed  in 
New  York.  Meanwhile  the  women  were  left  alone  in  their  dwindling 
villages  to  their  memories  of  a  more  spacious  day. 

Instinctively  they  turned  to  pen  and  paper ;  they  were  not  fully 
conscious  of  the  vast  changes  through  which  they  were  living,  but 
they  were  aware,  those  of  them  whose  childhood  had  lain  before 
1860,  that  they  had  glimpsed  a  kind  of  existence  that  was  fast 
disappearing.  Others,  born  a  few  years  later,  realized  more  acutely 

the  strained  uniqueness  of  the  new  environment,  their  world  of  a 
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deserted  village  composed  in  large  part  of  old  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  retired  captains  who  had  not  seen  a  ship  for  thirty  years, 
eccentric  characters  of  all  sorts  driven  by  too  much  isolation  into 
humors  and  oddities,  distorted  old  maids,  and  awkward  girls  over 
whose  starved  emotions  already  hung  the  shadow  of  a  kindred  dis¬ 
tortion.  It  was  natural  that  a  sensitive  temperament  living  in  such 
a  community  should  want  to  write,  either  to  give  permanent  shape 
to  her  memories,  or  to  find  through  words  the  fulfillment  of  her 
nature  that  had  been  denied.  Such  writers  were  by  no  means  purely 
literary  in  their  motives ;  very  often  indeed  they  were  hardly  lit¬ 
erary  at  all.  Their  needs  were  simpler  and  more  immediate ;  they 
told  what  they  knew  about  their  surroundings.  They  had  for  the 
most  part  no  very  highly  developed  sense  of  form.  They  were  not 
poets  except  in  the  intensity  of  their  feelings,  and  when  they  wrote 
novels  the  story  was  generally  clumsy  and  broke  down  into  a 
number  of  loosely  connected  episodes.  These  episodes  were  their 
hearts’  blood ;  they  contained  what  life  had  taught  them  and  were 
the  moments  in  which  their  writers  lived. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1811-1896),  a  child  of  the  earlier  day 
not  only  in  being  the  daughter  of  a  theologian  whose  words  were 
logic  on  fire  and  the  sister  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his 
time,  but  also  in  the  amazing  scope  of  her  own  aspirations,  played 
such  a  thrilling  part  in  the  struggle  against  slavery  that  it  has 
overshadowed  her  other  achievements,  and  has  caused  it  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  was  among  the  first  to  make  articulate  her  rea¬ 
sons  for  writing  about  New  England.  Her  preface  to  Oldtown 
Folks  (1869)  defines  the  path  which  many  others  followed,  and 
the  book  itself  has  a  particular  significance  since  its  description 
of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  called  the  seed  time  of  New  England,  the 
opening  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  also  accounts  for 
the  dominant  elements  in  the  New  England  character,  and  thus 
serves  as  a  background  to  the  work  of  a  later  writer  like  Miss 
Wilkins.  To  Mrs.  Stowe  her  book  was  more  than  a  story,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  writes  about  it  reveals  the  throbbing  purpose 
she  had  to  feel  in  everything  she  did ;  it  was  her  “resume  of  the 
whole  spirit  and  body  of  New  England,  a  country  which  is  now 
exerting  such  an  influence  on  the  civilized  world  that  to  know  it 
truly  becomes  an  object.”  Her  passionate  determination  to  make 
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her  mind  “as  still  and  passive  as  a  looking  glass”  and  to  set  down 
the  facts  of  that  existence  precisely  as  they  were  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  of  the  facts  themselves;  just  as  resolutely  as  the 
first  settlers  had  “made  their  farms  by  blasting  rocks  and  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  ledges  of  stone,  and  founded  thrifty  cities  and  thriv¬ 
ing  money-getting  communities  in  places  which  one  would  think 
might  more  properly  have  been  left  to  the  white  bears,  so  reso¬ 
lutely  they  pursued  their  investigations  amid  the  grim  mysteries 
of  human  existence,  determined  to  see  and  touch  and  handle  every¬ 
thing  for  themselves,  and  to  get  at  the  absolute  truth  if  absolute 
truth  could  be  got  at.”  To  this  she  adds  the  burning  comment  that 
“they  never  expected  to  find  truth  agreeable.”  Portraying  such 
lives  she  shows  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  unending  struggle  of 
thought  against  the  tremendous  and  awful  problems  of  the  infi¬ 
nite,  and  therefore  suffused  with  a  profound  and  unutterable 
melancholy.  The  gloom  of  her  picture  is  relieved  only  by  the 
salty  jocularity  of  such  a  character  as  Sam  Lawson,  the  village 
do-nothing  who  as  a  fundamental  revolt  against  the  incessant 
steam  power  in  Yankee  life  “won’t  be  hurried,  and  won’t  work, 
and  will  take  his  ease  in  his  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
test  of  his  neighborhood  to  the  contrary.” 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  pioneer  in  chronicling 
the  daily  life  of  New  England,  since  from  its  very  opening  number 
in  1857,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  carried  Rose  Terry  Cooke’s  ob¬ 
serving  and  frequently  humorous  if  somewhat  diffuse  comments 
on  up-country  life  near  Hartford.  But  the  recorder  of  Natick, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  the  scene  of  Oldtown  Folks ,  and  of  a 
Maine  fishing  village  of  the  mid-century  in  The  Pearl  of  Orr’s 
Island  (1862),  possessed  a  more  vigorous  sweep  which  was  of 
great  importance  in  its  influence.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (1849-1909) 
dated  the  awakening  of  her  own  desire  to  write  from  the  day  when, 
in  her  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  she  first  read  this  latter  book 
about  people  living  along  the  wooded  sea-coast  and  by  the  decay¬ 
ing  shipless  harbors.  Its  first  chapters  made  her  see  with  new  eyes, 
and  follow  more  eagerly  than  before  the  old  shore  paths  that  led 
from  one  gray  weather-beaten  house  to  another  along  her  own 
Maine  coast  at  York  and  Wells.  And  although,  turning  back  to 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  books  ten  and  twenty  years  later,  she  could  perceive 
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that  they  were  practically  never  carried  out  with  the  strength  of 
their  original  conception,  and  regretted  that  the  harmony  and 
simplicity  of  their  natural  descriptions  were  frequently  vitiated 
by  elements  of  high-strung  melodramatic  romance,  she  never  for¬ 
got  her  original  thrill  and  debt. 

Miss  Jewett  and  Mrs.  Stowe  present  the  contrast  of  two  gen¬ 
erations.  In  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  Berwick’s  country  doctor 
there  was  never  a  sense  of  being  at  the  center  of  burning  issues. 
She  could  remember  dimly  the  flood  time  of  New  England’s  ener¬ 
gies  as  represented  in  the  life  of  her  grandfather,  the  sea  captain 
whose  ships  had  brought  back  from  the  West  Indies  the  wealth 
that  was  symbolized  in  the  handsome  eighteenth-century  house  in 
which  she  always  lived.  But  the  lives  that  she  observed  as  she  rode 
beside  her  father  on  his  visits  to  patients  in  fishing  shacks  and 
upland  farmhouses  were  of  waning  power,  lives  that  were  no 
longer  shaped  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  but  that  slipped  by  in  a 
long  succession  of  eventless  days,  in  quiet  endurance,  in  resigna¬ 
tion  rather  than  in  hope.  There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  their  cheerful  acceptance  of  frustration,  but  it  was  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  rather  than  the  frustration  that  touched  Sarah  Jewett’s 
heart.  She  loved  every  inch  of  the  countryside,  every  patch  of  win- 
tergreen,  every  clump  of  bay  and  juniper,  and  the  mysterious 
humming  radiance  which  she  felt  in  even  the  bleakest  November 
days  seemed  to  her  to  emanate  from  and  enfold  the  people  as  well 
as  the  rocks  and  hills.  She  was  always  aware  of  the  heritage  of 
manners  and  customs  that  had  been  bestowed  by  the  complex 
civilization  that  had  built  the  great  mansions,  by  the  governors 
and  judges  and  courtly  ladies  who  had  considered  their  standards 
of  judgment  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  of  Paris  and  London.  And 
in  their  descendants’  frequent  poverty  and  hardship  she  could 
still  read  a  secret  of  life  unguessed  by  the  mushroom  growth  of 
the  manufacturing  towns,  a  knowledge  of  being  deeply  rooted  in 
the  soil  with  its  attendant  dignity,  reserve  and  self-respect,  an 
inborn  instinct  for  making  an  ordered  pattern  of  their  lives. 

Consequently  when  she  began  to  realize  that  her  mission  in  life 
was  to  be  a  writer,  the  thing  above  all  else  that  she  wanted  to  do 
was  to  “help  people  to  look  at  ‘commonplace’  lives  from  the  inside 
instead  of  the  outside,  to  see  that  there  is  so  deep  and  true  a  sen- 
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timent  and  loyalty  and  tenderness  and  courtesy  and  patience 
where  at  first  sight  there  is  only  roughness  and  coarseness  and 
something  to  be  ridiculed.”  The  reflection  of  this  desire  is  mir¬ 
rored  in  her  first  book,  Deephaven  (1877),  a  series  of  sketches 
that  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  to  whose 
pages  she  had  had  access  from  the  moment  she  had  sent  in  her 
first  contribution  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Deephaven  contained  all 
her  knowledge  of  her  environment,  a  richer  content  than  might 
seem  to  be  suggested  by  that  phrase  when  one  perceives  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  gift  of  observation,  her  awareness  of  every  sight  and 
sound,  richer  still  when  one  realizes  that  by  knowledge  she  never 
meant  photographic  recording,  but  “real  knowledge  ...  all  my 
dreams  about  my  dear  Berwick  and  York  and  Wells — the  people 
I  know  and  have  heard  about :  the  very  dust  of  thought  and  asso¬ 
ciation  that  made  me.” 

Sarah  Jewett  was  a  deliberate  artist  from  the  outset.  She  was 
in  no  sense  untutored;  she  might  lament  the  lack  of  any  logical 
training  of  her  mind,  but  the  broad  shelves  of  the  library  in  the 
old  house  had  put  her  in  touch  with  the  great  masters  of  words 
from  the  day  she  could  spell.  She  read  not  only  Jane  Austen  and 
Thackeray,  but  Tolstoy  and  Zola ;  she  glimpsed  a  purpose  kin¬ 
dred  to  her  own  in  that  of  Turgenieff,  and  kept  two  sentences 
from  Flaubert  pinned  over  her  desk  as  a  constant  challenge  to 
perfection.  She  did  not  want  to  write  regular  magazine  stories ; 
she  had  very  little  sense  of  plot.  She  emphatically  did  not  want  to 
write  about  life,  but  to  suggest  its  fleeting  essence,  to  make  the 
reader  feel  her  people  “as  one  instinctively  feels  the  character  of 
the  people  one  meets.”  Her  laughing  remark  that  the  trace  of 
French  blood  in  her  veins  kept  her  always  “nibbling  all  around 
her  stories  like  a  mouse”  indicates  her  unflagging  effort  to  give 
them  shape,  and  her  grasp  of  the  subtle  value  of  elimination. 
When  John  Burroughs  spoke  of  “the  clear  human  impression” 
conveyed  by  her  first  sketches,  she  was  delighted,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later,  years  of  much  writing  and  transient  suc¬ 
cesses,  that  she  produced  the  title  story  of  The  White  Heron 
(1886),  and  could  really  feel  that  she  was  no  longer  describing, 
but  had  caught  the  flavor  of  the  land  itself. 

In  the  very  next  year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  stories  by 
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a  writer  who  brought  very  different  gifts  from  those  of  Miss 
Jewett.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  (1862-1930),  the  author  of  A  Humble 
Romance ,  had  encountered  far  more  of  the  sharp  angles  of  life, 
and  had  met  them  resolutely.  Born  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts, 
she  moved  in  1873  to  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  where  her  father 
opened  a  small  store.  She  had  no  recollections  of  what  New  Eng¬ 
land  life  might  have  been  before  the  Civil  War.  The  society  she 
knew  was  undernourished  and  severe ;  it  did  not  provide  enough 
elements  for  the  full  normal  development  of  any  personality.  Its 
too  narrow  customs  had  dug  deep  grooves  in  the  road,  grooves 
which  held  people  in  rigid  isolation,  and  encased  their  thwarted 
emotions  in  grimness  and  silence  and  willful  obstinacies,  grooves 
from  which  one  could  generally  escape  only  by  a  sudden  violent 
upheaval  which  destroyed  the  repressions  of  a  lifetime,  and 
often  the  life  itself.  Miss  Wilkins  did  not  want  to  be  a  writer  at 
all.  A  frail  and  sensitive  girl,  she  dreamed  from  her  seclusion  of 
being  a  painter,  but  for  lack  of  paint  and  canvas  she  turned  to 
making  verses  which  were  printed  in  children’s  magazines  when 
she  herself  was  hardly  more  than  a  child.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  twenty-one,  a  very  short  time  after  the  deaths  of  her 
mother  and  only  sister.  She  was  now  forced  to  work  for  her  mere 
living,  and  her  one  resource  lay  in  what  had  previously  been  her 
diversion.  She  turned  to  the  short  story  because  it  seemed  the  sim¬ 
plest,  most  directly  marketable  form,  easier  for  her  to  manage 
than  a  novel.  People  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  were 
writing  stories  of  “local  color”  in  their  native  dialect,  delineating 
the  features  of  their  region  and  its  peculiar  human  types.  Part 
of  the  product  of  the  new  scientific  curiosity  and  of  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  the  national  resources,  there  appeared,  during 
the  very  year  that  Mary  Wilkins  was  beginning  to  write,  Bret 
Harte’s  On  the  Frontier ,  Craddock’s  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains , 
Edgar  Howe’s  Story  of  a  Country  Town ,  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s 
Marse  Chan ,  Huckleberry  Finn ,  minor  books  by  Harris  and 
Jewett,  a  volume  of  Cable’s  about  New  Orleans,  and  a  series  of 
Philander  Deming’s  stark  pictures  of  the  Adirondacks.  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins’  first  story  won  a  fifty-dollar  prize  from  a  Boston  newspaper; 
her  second  was  accepted  by  Harper's  Bazar ;  her  third  was  A 
Humble  Romance . 
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Although  others  had  long  been  working  in  similar  materials, 
Miss  Wilkins  was  not  shaped  by  any  previous  writer.  In  fact  she 
would  not  read  anything  which  she  thought  might  influence  her. 
She  had  not  even  read  Miss  Jewett.  But  whether  she  was  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  her  view  of  the  New  England  temperament  was  very 
like  Mrs.  Stowe’s.  Yet  there  is  this  significant  difference.  Mrs. 
Stowe  saw  that  the  tragedy  of  New  England  lay  in  the  relentless 
wrestling  of  the  mind  against  the  forces  of  evil.  The  abnormal 
struggle  of  the  conscience  cast  a  shadow  across  the  lives  of  nearly 
every  one  who  grew  up  here,  the  shadow  in  which  Hawthorne 
dwelt  and  which  formed  the  very  substance  of  his  romances.  Miss 
Wilkins  does  not  portray  this  struggle,  but  the  result  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  such  a  struggle.  Her  characters  do  not  brood  much  upon 
the  mysteries  of  sin  and  death,  but  the  pattern  of  existence  into 
which  they  are  born  has  been  warped  and  twisted  by  all  the  in¬ 
tense  introspection  of  their  ancestors.  Mrs.  Stowe  thought  of  New 
England  as  the  region  which  had  cradled  the  destinies  of  America ; 
Miss  Wilkins  simply  sees  the  implications  of  life  in  a  country  town 
from  which  the  high  tide  of  achievement  has  long  since  fallen 
away. 

Her  vision  is  uncompromising ;  her  extraordinary  power  comes 
from  the  unflinching  directness  with  which  she  sets  down  even  the 
harshest  facts.  Unlike  Miss  Jewett  she  is  never  the  detached  spec¬ 
tator  watching  what  is  going  on  about  her;  she  and  her  char¬ 
acters  are  one.  She  can  present  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
situation  in  a  few  blinding  sentences  the  very  blunt  and  awkward 
shortness  of  which  intimates  the  kind  of  life  she  is  creating.  Her 
power  of  catching  the  actual  cadences  of  speech  is  equally  great ; 
she  conveys  the  baffled  groping  for  words  that  resorts  to  well- 
worn  idioms,  the  stupid  reiteration  of  phrases  which  reveal  a 
man’s  efforts  to  hide  a  sudden  emotion  or  the  cumbersome  proc¬ 
esses  of  his  slow  mind  in  reaching  an  unexpected  meaning.  The 
parts  of  her  stories  one  remembers  are  these  flashes  of  illumina¬ 
tion:  Deborah  Thayer’s  discovery  of  her  daughter’s  pregnancy 
while  she  is  making  her  try  on  a  new  dress  ;  the  pathetic  spectacle 
of  old  Polly  Moss  trying  to  play  ball  with  the  children — “she 
never  caught  the  ball,  and  she  threw  it  with  weak  aimless  jerks; 
her  back  ached,  but  she  was  patient,  and  her  face  was  full  of 
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simple  childish  smiles”;  the  sinister  impression  of  the  almshouse 
in  the  glimpse  of  a  door  flying  open  and  a  little  figure  running 
down  the  corridor  “with  the  swift  trot  of  a  child.  She  had  on 
nothing  but  a  woolen  petticoat  and  a  calico  waist ;  she  held  her 
head  down,  and  her  narrow  shoulders  worked  as  she  ran;  her 
mop  of  soft  white  hair  flew  out.  The  children  looked  around  at 
her ;  she  was  a  horrible  caricature  of  themselves.” 

Mary  Wilkins  is  unsurpassed  among  all  American  writers  in 
her  ability  to  give  the  breathless  intensity  of  a  moment.  She  does 
not  build  up  to  it  laboriously.  She  rarely  even  uses  the  word  which 
the  situation  carries  to  the  reader.  You  know  that  Rebecca  is 
pregnant  simply  by  the  way  her  mother  pushes  her  violently  away 
and  stands  staring  at  her.  You  discover  that  Oliver  Weed  and  his 
wife  have  been  murdered  by  the  hired  man  only  when  Luella  Nor- 
cross  comes  to  bring  a  pillow  stuffed  with  everlasting  flowers  that 
she  has  made  for  Mr.  Weed’s  asthma. 

“Queer  the  barn  door  ain’t  open,”  she  thought  to  herself. 
“I  wonder  what  John  Gleason’s  about,  late  as  this  in  the 
mornin’P”  .  .  . 

Luella  heard  the  cows  low  in  the  barn  as  she  opened  the 
kitchen  door.  “Where — did  all  that — blood  come  from?”  said 
she. 

She  began  to  breathe  in  quick  gasps ;  she  stood  clutching  her 
pillow,  and  looking.  Then  she  called:  “Mr.  Weed!  Mr.  Weed! 
Where  be  you?  Mis’  Weed!  Is  anything  the  matter?  Mis’ 
Weed!”  The  silence  seemed  to  beat  against  her  ears.  She  went 
across  the  kitchen  to  the  bedroom.  Here  and  there  she  held  back 
her  dress.  She  reached  the  bedroom  door  and  looked  in. 

Luella  pressed  back  across  the  kitchen  into  the  yard.  She 
went  out  into  the  road,  and  turned  towards  the  village.  She  still 
carried  the  life-everlasting  pillow,  but  she  carried  it  as  if  her 
arms  and  that  were  all  stone.  She  met  a  woman  whom  she  knew, 
and  the  woman  spoke ;  but  Luella  did  not  notice  her ;  she  kept 
on.  The  woman  stopped  and  looked  after  her. 

How  did  a  girl  in  her  early  twenties  who  had  had  little  experi¬ 
ence  that  could  be  measured  in  external  events,  and  who  had  been 
shut  in  upon  herself  by  delicate  health,  how  did  she  contrive  to 
know  so  much  about  life,  to  understand  so  accurately  love  and 
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hate,  to  have  penetrated  souls  that  were  consumed  with  cruelty 
and  festering  meanness,  to  have  guessed  the  secrets  of  others  that 
confronted  the  world  with  grim  humor  and  silent  courage?  The 
answer  is  suggested  in  a  passage  she  later  wrote  about  Emily 
Bronte,  with  whom  she  had  a  very  close  sympathy,  the  subject  of 
the  only  critical  essay  Mary  Wilkins  seems  ever  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  : 1  “Hedged  about  by  great  spaces  of  loneliness  and  insuper¬ 
able  barriers  of  religion,  in  an  isolated  parsonage  with  more  of 
the  dead  than  the  living  for  neighbors  .  .  .  how  she  ever  came 
to  comprehend  the  primitive  brutalities  and  passions,  and  the 
great  truth  of  life  that  sanctifies  them,  is  a  mystery.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  could  not  have  come  from  any  actual  experience.  The  book 
is  not  the  result  of  any  personal  stress.  She  had  given  to  her  a 
light  for  the  hidden  darkness  of  human  nature,  irrespective  of 
her  own  emotions.  A  lamp  was  set  to  her  feet  in  the  beginning.  If 
a  girl  of  twenty-eight  could  write  a  novel  like  Wuthering  Heights , 
no  other  conclusion  is  possible.”  The  circumstances  of  Mary  Wil¬ 
kins’  own  early  life  were  so  almost  exactly  parallel  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  here  that  these  sentences  tell  us  more  of  her  own  aspira¬ 
tions  and  achievement  than  the  few  bleakly  awkward  paragraphs 
which  are  all  that  her  modesty  ever  permitted  her  to  write  about 
herself. 

The  readers  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  often  found  Miss  Wil¬ 
kins  morbid  and  depressing.  They  asserted  that  her  view  of  the 
New  England  nature  was  one-sided  and  distorted,  that  the  people 
she  drew  were  not  typical  but  mere  exaggerations.  In  one  limited 
sense  they  were  right.  The  sharply  unexpected  sentences  with 
which  she  often  ends  her  stories,  as  when  she  makes  Candace 
Whitcomb,  the  village  singer,  ask  her  rival  to  sing  for  her  as  she 
lies  on  her  death  bed,  and  then  gasp  with  almost  her  final  breath : 
“You  flatted  a  little  on — soul”;  the  angularities  and  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  her  characters  sometimes  remind  us  that  she  was  working 
in  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  local  colorists,  which  was  the  mode 
of  Dickens  and  caricature.  But  such  defects  are  on  the  surface. 
Mary  Wilkins  possessed  what  few  of  her  contemporaries  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  understand,  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  that  life 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  and  many  others  to  Mr.  Fred  L.  Pattee’s  study 
of  Miss  Wilkins  in  Side-Lights  on  American  Literature .  1922. 
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was  a  tragedy.  She  herself  never  fully  explored  the  implications 
of  this  feeling ;  she  never  achieved  a  complete  expression  of  it  in 
any  of  her  stories.  But  once  again  her  remarks  on  Wuthering 
Heights  come  to  her  aid  to  illuminate  her  purpose:  “All  that 
Emily  Bronte  is  intent  upon  is  the  truth,  the  exactness  of  the 
equations  of  her  characters,  not  the  impression  which  they  make 
upon  her  readers  or  herself.  She  handles  brutality  and  coarseness 
as  another  woman  would  handle  a  painted  fan.  It  is  enough  for 
her  that  the  thing  is  so.  It  is  not  her  business  if  it  comes  down 
like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  nerves  of  her  audience,  or  even  if 
it  casts  reflections  derogatory  to  herself.” 

Actually  the  effect  of  Miss  Wilkins’s  work  is  rarely  depressing. 
The  qualities  that  she  emphasizes  are  to  be  seen  in  Delia  Cald¬ 
well,  the  very  characteristic  heroine  of  A  Conquest  of  Humility. 
Her  tall,  full  figure  stood  like  a  young  pine  tree  as  if  she  con¬ 
tained  all  the  necessary  elements  of  support  within  herself.  She 
would  have  been  handsome  except  for  her  thick  and  dull  com¬ 
plexion;  there  was  a  kind  of  stiff  majesty  in  her  attitude;  she 
had  the  air  of  being  one  who  could  accomplish  great  things  but 
might  grind  little  ones  to  pieces.  On  the  day  of  her  wedding  when 
the  groom  does  not  appear  and  she  learns  that  he  has  been  caught 
by  a  pretty  face,  she  takes  off  her  pearl-colored  silk  without  a 
word,  ties  up  the  presents,  and  sends  them  back,  and  goes  on  with 
her  daily  routine  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  She  allows 
herself  only  one  remark,  that  Lawrence  Thayer  “has  shown  out 
what  he  is,”  and  when  his  father  agrees,  “I  don’t  blame  you  a  bit 
for  feelin’  so,  Delia,”  the  quietness  of  her  reply  is  deafening:  “I 
don’t  see  any  other  way  to  feel ;  it’s  the  truth.”  She  faces  the 
world  so  unquiveringly  that  her  mother  finds  her  unnatural,  but 
Delia  Caldwell  contains  within  herself  a  strange  poise  unknown  to 
weaker  natures.  She  is  sustained  by  her  self-respect. 

Similar  courage  supports  a  great  many  of  Miss  Wilkins’s  char¬ 
acters,  the  courage  that  is  born  of  loneliness.  The  struggle  of  the 
heart  to  live  by  its  own  strength  alone  is  her  constant  theme,  and 
the  sudden  revolt  of  a  spirit  that  will  endure  no  more  from  cir¬ 
cumstance  provides  her  most  stirring  dramas.  Sometimes  the  re¬ 
volt  is  violent,  as  when  old  woman  Magoun  feeds  her  grand¬ 
daughter  deadly  nightshade  rather  than  let  her  fall  into  the 
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hands  of  her  debauched  father.  More  frequently  it  is  gently  pa¬ 
thetic.  In  a  great  many  instances  it  gains  a  happy  end,  for  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  her  realistic  detail  Miss  Wilkins  is  burningly 
romantic :  the  girl  manages  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  support  her¬ 
self  and  avoid  a  man  she  does  not  love,  or  the  lover  returns  from 
the  West  after  many  years  to  marry  the  old  maid.  Mary  Wilkins 
knows  that  the  solitary  spirit  ends  in  defeat,  and  the  words  which 
echo  through  her  pages  are  those  of  crusty  old  Nicholas  Gunn 
who,  having  been  hurt  by  people,  tried  to  live  entirely  apart  from 
life  and  not  let  anything  touch  his  sympathies.  At  the  end  he 
says:  “Well,  I  was  all  wrong.  .  .  .  I’ve  give  it  all  up.  I’ve  got  to 
go  through  with  the  whole  of  it  like  other  folks,  an’  I  guess  I’ve 
got  grit  enough.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  men’s  tracks  cover 
the  whole  world,  and  there  ain’t  standin’-room  outside  of  ’em. 
I’ve  got  to  go  with  the  rest.  Now  we’ll  have  breakfast.” 

It  is  staggering  to  realize  that  after  her  first  two  collections 
of  stories,  A  Humble  Romance  (1887)  and  A  New  England  Nun 
(1891),  Mary  Wilkins  printed  more  than  thirty-five  volumes. 
She  wrote  novels,  a  detective  story  about  the  Borden  murder, 
serials,  a  play,  and  sketches  of  New  Jersey  where  she  lived  after 
her  marriage  in  1902.  None  of  her  later  work  has  anything  like 
the  strength  that  I  have  been  describing.  It  is  commonplace,  fre¬ 
quently  sentimental,  and  lacking  in  any  positive  virtues  of  style. 
It  makes  her  remark  that  she  did  not  want  to  be  a  writer  at  all 
ring  in  one’s  ears.  In  retrospect  it  now  appears  that  she  told 
all  she  knew  about  life  in  those  first  stories.  As  stories  they  were 
frequently  clumsy  and  stiff,  fitted  to  a  fairly  ordinary  pattern, 
owing  their  effect  to  single  passages  rather  than  to  the  shaping 
of  the  whole.  She  was  not  naturally  an  artist.  She  had  the  one 
great  gift  of  poignant  intensity,  and  a  determination  to  face  the 
truth. 

Sarah  Jewett  once  made  the  penetrating  remark  that  in 
America  we  confuse  our  scaffoldings  with  our  buildings,  a  remark 
that  helps  further  to  explain  the  unexpected  burning  out  of  such 
a  talent  as  that  of  Miss  Wilkins,  and  to  contrast  the  difference 
of  Miss  Jewett’s  own  later  development.  Bret  Harte,  Cable,  Crad¬ 
dock,  and  most  of  the  other  local  colorists  all  produced  dis¬ 
tinctive  first  volumes  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  unsuccess- 
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fully  trying  to  equal  them.  Sarah  Jewett  understood  the  reasons 
why:  they  drew  authentic  pictures,  but  they  tried  to  make  their 
material  count  for  everything,  and  naturally  it  soon  lost  its 
freshness.  “The  trouble  with  most  realism,”  she  observed,  “is  that 
it  isn’t  seen  from  any  point  of  view  at  all,  and  so  its  shadows  fall 
in  every  direction,  and  it  fails  of  being  art.”  She  had  grown  to 
perceive  the  limitations  of  her  own  Deephaven  sketches ;  they 
were  accurate  transcriptions,  but  she  had  stood  too  directly  in 
the  middle  of  her  own  experience,  and  had  not  been  able  to  see 
it  with  any  perspective.  As  her  life  expanded  into  wider  contacts, 
and  embraced  her  intimate  devotion  to  Annie  Fields,  and  her 
friendship  with  Aldrich  and  Howells  and  others  of  the  Boston 
group,  she  realized  that  her  books,  if  they  were  to  be  anything, 
must  be  the  expression  of  a  ripening  personality.  Amazingly  close 
observation  which  had  been  able  to  echo  the  very  rise  and  fall  of 
nasal  voices  had  given  the  sharp  tang  to  her  early  work,  but  it 
was  not  enough.  She  had  to  wait  for  twenty  years,  looking  back 
at  her  treasured  scenes  from  afar,  letting  her  memory  dwell  on 
them  and  re-combine  them  in  new  shapes,  bathing  them  in  the 
life-giving  pools  of  her  imagination,  before  she  could  write  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (1896). 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  no  different  from  that  of  Deephaven. 
It  simply  gives  an  impression  of  a  summer’s  life  in  a  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  :  the  subdued  hum  of  daily  existence  that  surrounds  Almiry 
Todd,  the  famous  herb-gatherer,  and  her  old  mother  Mis’  Blackett, 
alert  and  gracious  for  all  her  eighty-six  years ;  the  story  of  poor 
Joanna  who,  having  been  deserted  by  her  lover,  willed  to  live  and 
die  alone  on  Shell-Heap  Island;  the  idle  gossip  along  the  shore; 
the  great  expedition  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay  for  the  Bowden 
family  reunion.  Miss  Jewett  is  not  a  part  of  this  life;  she  uses 
the  somewhat  pale  device  of  regarding  it  through  the  eyes  of  a 
visitor  to  Dunnet  Landing,  but  her  visit  is  really  a  lifelong  pil¬ 
grimage  constantly  to  recapture  the  qualities  that  lie  closest  to 
her  heart.  She  wrote  the  definition  of  her  own  achievement  in  a 
letter  to  her  young  friend  Willa  Cather:  “The  thing  that  tenses 
the  mind  over  and  over  for  years  and  at  last  gets  itself  put  down 
rightly  on  paper — whether  little  or  great  it  belongs  to  literature.” 
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One  gets  a  very  exact  sense  of  the  way  she  lingered  over  her 
details  in  the  limpid  atmosphere  that  enfolds  so  many  of  her  later 
pages : 

It  was  evening  again,  the  frogs  were  piping  in  the  lower 
meadows,  and  in  the  woods,  higher  up  the  great  hill,  a  little  owl 
began  to  hoot.  The  sea  air,  salt  and  heavy,  was  blowing  in 
over  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  hot  bright  day.  A  lamp  was 
lighted  in  the  house,  the  happy  children  were  talking  together, 
and  supper  was  waiting.  The  father  and  mother  lingered  for  a 
moment  outside  and  looked  down  over  the  shadowy  fields ;  then 
they  went  in,  without  speaking.  The  great  day  was  over,  and 
they  shut  the  door. 

This  is  the  final  passage  in  The  Hiltons 9  Holiday ,  a  story 
which  was  one  of  its  author’s  own  favorites,  and  which  consists 
simply  in  the  account  of  a  trip  to  town  made  by  a  farmer  and 
his  two  small  girls.  Sarah  Jewett’s  most  distinctive  quality  lies  in 
her  ability  to  enmesh  the  actual  touch  of  the  countryside,  a  whiff 
of  salt  air  across  the  marsh,  the  flickering  shadows  over  a  field 
of  grain.  One  thinks  of  the  lambent  coolness  of  her  sketches  in 
terms  of  a  fresh  June  day  when  the  lilacs  have  faded  and  the 
peonies  are  just  opening  and  there  is  a  breeze  straight  in  from 
the  sea ;  or  of  the  August  morning  that  carries  the  first  hint  of 
autumn  when  the  swamp  maple  is  suddenly  a  blaze  of  red. 

But  there  is  more  to  her  sketches  than  atmosphere.  She  is  not 
merely  a  poet  of  nature.  She  may  not  tell  you  many  facts  about 
her  characters,  but  they  embody  a  deeply  interfused  humanity. 
Her  imagination  breathes  softly  through  them,  and  suggests  the 
dimensions  of  life.  You  generally  think  of  the  stout  figure  of 
Almiry  Todd  as  sitting  heavily  in  the  stern  of  a  dory,  or  bent 
over  in  a  patch  of  pennyroyal,  loquacious,  drolly  positive,  and 
disconcertingly  downright.  But  in  rare  moments  you  also  catch  a 
glimpse,  behind  this  daily  bustle,  of  the  uncharted  depths  of  a 
heart  that  knows  the  full  meaning  of  love  and  loss  and  suffering. 
Sarah  Jewett  did  not  have  a  sense  of  tragedy,  a  limitation  which 
defines  her  sphere.  The  daughter  of  a  country  doctor  was  well 
aware  of  the  stark  elements  of  human  nature,  but  in  her  tempera- 
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ment  these  were  subordinated  to  tender  pathos  and  humor.  The 
characters  she  delineates  are  not  torn  by  passions,  but  move  on 
the  fringes  of  life.  They  have  had  to  give  up  a  good  many  hopes, 
but  they  do  not  dwell  on  their  hardships.  They  do  not  revolt ;  they 
do  not  try  to  escape.  They  have  long  ago  settled  down  to  culti¬ 
vating  the  pattern  of  their  narrow  lives  as  well  as  their  rocky 
squares  of  garden.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  soil  they  were 
born  upon  as  the  huckleberries  and  the  pointed  firs  themselves. 
The  style  which  Miss  Jewett  developed  to  convey  their  existence 
has  a  clarity  and  precision  that  suits  it  exactly  to  her  quiet  ends. 
It  is  not  accidental  that  her  language  recalls  Wordsworth’s  in 
the  direct  simplicity  of  its  appeal.  For  her  contribution  is  also 
one  of  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity  as  she  recites  her  gentle 
elegies  of  New  England. 

Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins  were  by  no  means  the  only 
laborers  in  this  vineyard.  The  other  names  would  more  than  fill 
this  page,  names  which  are  dropping  farther  and  farther  from 
sight  every  year,  though  once  they  bore  a  sweet  fragrance:  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Annie  Trumbull 
Slosson,  Eliza  Orne  White.  Their  crop  was  abundant  although 
it  may  have  the  thin  taste  of  crab-apples.  You  can  still  bite  into 
it  anywhere  and  find  the  tart  flavor  of  the  daily  life  of  the  region. 
Celia  Thaxter  will  be  remembered  for  her  picture  of  the  subdued 
desolateness  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Rowland  Robinson,  one  of  the 
very  few  men,  brings  in  his  speech  the  authentic  twang  of  Vermont. 
Tom  Bailey’s  Portsmouth  escapades  in  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
should  find  readers  long  after  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  wanly 
literary  poetry  has  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  latest  figure  to 
enter  the  field  was  Alice  Brown,  whose  first  book  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  stories,  Meadow  Grass ,  was  published  in  the  same  year  that 
The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  was  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  and  the  best  of  whose  work  suggests  the  level  of  Miss 
Jewett,  although  such  a  comparison  reveals  it  as  less  direct  and 
somewhat  over-written. 

Since  that  time  the  center  of  creative  life  has  moved  even  farther 
away  from  New  England,  and  the  strength  of  American  prose  has 
almost  exclusively  recorded  other  regions.  It  is  significant  that 
Mrs.  Wharton’s  Ethan  Frome ,  the  outstanding  story  about  New 
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England  written  in  the  twentieth  century,  is  the  work  of  a 
woman  whose  life  has  been  passed  elsewhere.  Willa  Cather  in¬ 
herited  much  of  her  style  but  none  of  her  material  from  Sarah 
Jewett,  a  style  which,  in  the  more  ambitious  projects  of  the  later 
writer,  always  seems  a  trifle  self-conscious,  its  classic  restraint 
too  manifestly  cultivated  to  be  able  to  suggest  life  as  it  does  in 
Miss  Jewett’s  more  restricted  sphere.  The  countrysides  we  are 
most  familiar  with  to-day  are  Winesburg,  Ohio,  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  woods  of  Ernest  Hemingway.  To  be  reminded  of  the  essence 
of  New  England  one  turns  to  the  poets,  for  Robert  Frost  and  the 
Robinson  of  Isaac  and  Archibald  carry  on  the  older  heritage. 

The  mention  of  these  more  immediate  names  makes  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  story  writers  seem  dim  and  far  away,  and  one 
questions  what  there  is  in  them  to  challenge  our  return.  The 
answer  lies  in  pursuing  the  remark  of  Henry  James  with  which 
this  essay  began.  It  takes  a  great  many  years  of  living  in  a  place 
to  produce  even  a  little  tradition,  and  a  great  deal  of  tradition 
to  give  one  the  sense  of  being  part  of  an  adequate  civilization. 
These  New  England  writers  have  pictured  variously  an  order  of 
life  which  exists  no  longer,  but  which  is  ours  none  the  less,  since 
we  are,  at  least  partially,  its  result ;  and  consequently  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  aspects  of  that  life  we  gain  perspective  on  our 
own.  But  the  value  of  Sarah  Jewett  and  Mary  Wilkins  is  greater 
than  that  of  simply  providing  a  link  with  the  past.  They  not 
only  reported  life ;  each  of  them  created,  if  not  a  world,  at  least 
a  countryside  of  her  own,  the  permanent  endurance  of  which  has 
enriched  the  American  soil. 


XXX.  LITERATURE  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST 

by  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

The  history  of  Pacific  Coast  literature,  or,  more  properly,  the 
history  of  authorship  provoked  by  the  Pacific  Coast  begins 
with  the  reactions  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte  to  that  land’s  peculiar  qualities.  In  thinking  of  a  literature 
typically  Far  Western,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
tinction  implied  in  the  opening  sentence.  A  national  or  sectional 
literature  springs  from  within,  it  achieves  an  orderly  birth,  it  has 
a  steady  and  well-defined  growth,  there  are  inherent  in  it  certain 
traits  and  tendencies  that  give  it  form  and  color  and  a  genius 
peculiar  to  itself.  As  some  one  has  said,  the  literary  annals  of  a 
people  are  like  the  skeleton  of  a  gigantic  animal,  from  which 
the  observer  reconstructs  a  race.  To  date,  the  literature  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  deposited  a  handful  of  unre¬ 
lated  bones  that  might  fit  into  the  skeletons  of  the  varying  sec¬ 
tions  which  derived  them  but  which  contribute  nothing  to  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  definite  society,  although  their  very  disassociation  is 
illuminating.  Thus,  Mark  Twain’s  Roughing  It  is  more  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  genesis  than  the  land  which  inspired  it,  and 
the  sentimental  reactions  of  Bret  Harte  to  the  California  scene 
uncover  influences  quite  at  odds  with  the  background  he  sought 
to  interpret.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  remains  English  literature 
despite  its  French  background  just  as  Conrad’s  stories  of  the 
sea  are  not  English  literature  for  all  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  writing  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  is  still  coming  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must,  of 
necessity,  have  a  rootless,  a  nomadic  quality.  Seventy-five  years 
do  not  produce  anything  more  than  a  scant  foundation  for 
either  a  society  or  a  literature.  Out  of  a  dozen  or  more  authors 
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only  two — Gertrude  Atherton  and  Jack  London — were  native  to 
it.  Even  the  man  who  interpreted  its  quality  with  the  greatest 
power  and  originality,  Frank  Norris,  came  from  other  borders 
and  spent  the  formative  years  of  his  life  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  it. 

But  if  the  foregoing  is  not  enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
Pacific  Coast  literature  devoid  of  any  fixed  flavor,  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  its  writers  must  prove  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
writer  of  distinction  who  has  not  moved  out  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  local  scene  to  a  wider  field.  Mark  Twain’s  journalistic  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  evoked  by  Nevada  and  California  was 
a  mere  five-finger  exercise  to  later  creative  performances.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Roughing  It  to  a  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and,  midway 
in  this  literary  pilgrimage,  were  to  be  achieved  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn.  That  these  characters  are  the  most  authentic 
of  the  author’s  creations  is  no  accident — they  spring  from  his 
native  soil  of  Missouri  and  therefore  from  the  man  himself. 

Bret  Harte,  likewise,  sought  to  extend  a  literary  domain  that 
had  had  its  beginnings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but,  in  his  case,  the 
broad  horizon  spelled  disaster.  When  he  quitted  California  he  left 
his  inspiration  behind,  but  the  will  to  be  on  the  wing  remained. 
He  found  nothing  in  London  drawing  rooms  to  color  his  pen  and 
his  failure  points  to  an  inherent  defect  in  his  genius.  He  could  not 
discover  life  except  under  extraordinary  conditions.  It  had  taken 
the  stimulus  of  a  bizarre  environment  to  set  his  talents  in  motion. 
The  result  must  ever  be  a  distorted  creative  picture  of  the  times 
but  since  it  is  the  only  creative  picture  we  have  it  will  doubtless 
live  long  past  its  merit. 

Speculation  upon  what  might  have  been  is  always  fruitless  and 
yet  the  temptation  to  conjecture  the  effect  of  the  gold  rush  upon 
a  greater  realist  than  Harte  is  hard  to  forgo.  Would  the  result 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  or  further  from  it?  Perhaps  the  very 
fact  that  Harte  chose  to  be  a  disciple  of  Dickens  is  a  better  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  temper  of  his  day  and  age  than  an  output  of 
broad  literary  creation.  The  times  were  incurably  sentimental  in 
spite  of  evidence  on  every  hand  of  sterner  qualities  in  life.  Even 
Bayard  Taylor’s  Eldorado ,  pure  journalism  though  it  purports 
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to  be,  gives  us  many  a  rounded  corner  to  the  sharp  angles  of 
existence. 

The  truth  is  that  America  was  still  under  the  thrall  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  matters  of  culture  and  London  was  the  Mecca  of  every 
literary  demi-god.  California  writers,  especially,  aspired  to  this 
Holy  Land  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  received  flattering 
attention.  As  late  as  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  that  diverting 
old  humbug,  Joaquin  Miller,  was  thrilling  Mayfair  with  his  seven- 
league  boots  and  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief,  Gertrude  Ather¬ 
ton  was  ensnaring  London  with  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  Ambrose 
Bierce,  under  the  spell  of  Albion,  had  temporarily  forgotten  that 
the  chief  end  of  a  journalistic  bloodhound  was  the  baiting  of 
rodents. 

But  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Taylor-Twain- 
Harte  reactions  to  the  synthetic  life  of  mining  camp  and  bawdy 
town,  their  exodus  from  such  inspirations  was  succeeded  by  a 
literary  drought.  Occasionally  a  Stevenson  paused  long  enough 
to  chisel  fresh  platitudes  against  the  land’s  inherent  romance  and 
to  provide  postcard  manufacturers  with  innumerable  adobe 
dwellings  in  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  laid  his  distinguished 
head,  but  for  the  most  part  all  else  is  silence.  Whatever  vigor  the 
writing  craft  possessed  seems  to  have  been  turned  into  journalistic 
channels.  Creation  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  country  was  still  im¬ 
mensely  diverting  but  its  changing  quality  was  smothered  under 
the  literary  tradition  of  the  gold  rush,  due  to  the  fact  that  Bret 
Harte  had  set  a  pattern  which  those  who  came  after  had  not  the 
strength  to  abandon.  Of  poetry  there  was  none,  unless  one  ex¬ 
cepts  the  roughshod  verse  of  Joaquin  Miller.  As  for  the  drama — 
it  did  not  exist. 

San  Francisco,  the  hub  of  cultural  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
well  as  its  bawdiest  town,  made  great  pretensions  toward  literary 
inclinations  but  they  remained  mostly  pretensions  gasping  under 
a  welter  of  bombastic  verse  and  equally  bombastic  prose.  Into 
this  fetid  atmosphere  of  lush  authorship  a  literary  bomb  was  one 
day  hurled.  A  young  woman,  bored  by  the  Castilian  household  held 
over  from  the  old  regime  into  which  she  had  married,  conceived 
the  idea  of  turning  a  social  history  of  San  Francisco  into  fiction. 
The  result  appeared  anonymously  in  the  columns  of  a  local  weekly, 
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the  Argonaut ,  so  thinly  disguised  that  everybody  guessed  the 
source  of  its  inspiration.  It  was  a  sordid  story  without  any  out¬ 
standing  literary  merit  save  one — a  ruthless  candor.  Anything 
approaching  truth  in  fiction  was  a  new  idea  to  a  community  wal¬ 
lowing  in  romantic  complacency ;  immediately  this  tale  provoked 
the  thing  dearest  to  the  heart  of  an  author — discussion.  When  it 
became  known  that  it  had  been  written  by  Gertrude,  the  wife  of 
George  Henry  Bowen  Atherton,  another  sensation  occurred.  The 
novel,  published  first  under  the  name  of  Randolphs  of  Redwood , 
and,  later,  under  the  more  significant  title  of  A  Daughter  of  the 
Vine ,  viewed  critically,  is  not  in  itself  a  piece  of  outstanding 
literature.  It  is  the  work  of  a  novice  not  yet  trained  in  her  art. 
But  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  realistic  novel 
to  come  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Later,  Gertrude  Atherton  was 
to  do  a  romantic  service  to  letters  and  her  state  by  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  vanished  Castilian  era  of  the  “splendid  idle  forties.”  Still 
later,  she  was  to  smash  this  very  legend  of  the  romantic  infalli¬ 
bility  of  Spain  that  she  had  helped  to  create.  But,  in  the  end,  she 
was  to  go  the  way  of  all  Pacific  Coast  literary  flesh:  she  was  to 
desert  the  Californian  scene  almost  entirely.  One  can  perhaps  ex¬ 
plain  the  transient  interest  a  land  has  for  mere  sojourners  but 
what  is  the  explanation  of  this  desertion  by  a  writer  to  the  back¬ 
ground  born?  Merely  this:  the  nomadic  impulse  is  not  strangled 
in  a  single  generation.  Gertrude  Atherton’s  forebears  had  drifted 
from  Holland  to  France  to  New  England  to  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco :  roots  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  their  racial 
memory. 

It  is  singular  that  the  years  between  the  Twain-Harte  era  and 
the  appearance  of  Gertrude  Atherton’s  first  story  should  have 
yielded  so  little  in  the  way  of  creative  literature.  But,  if  no  novelist 
or  teller  of  tales  had  been  endowed  with  sufficient  genius  to  impress 
the  day  and  generation,  at  least  the  fame  of  one  journalist, 
Ambrose  Bierce,  overleapt  a  continent  and  landed  in  the  heart  of 
literary  London.  Mr.  Bierce  was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a 
product  of  the  disillusionment  of  war.  If  one  imagines  that 
cynicism  engendered  by  armed  conflict  is  something  new,  let  him 
read  the  journalistic  vituperation  of  Ambrose  Bierce  preserved 
between  the  covers  of  books.  It  is  apparent  as  one  glances  over  this 
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devastating  output  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  merely  Mr.  Bierce’s 
target — the  venom-tipped  satire  speeds  out  of  experience  far  re¬ 
moved  from  sojourn  in  a  land  that  H.  L.  Mencken  once  declared 
too  soft  and  easy  of  conquest  to  produce  a  great  literature.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  something  about  this  self-righteous  indignation  that 
smacks  of  witch-baiting — it  is  Billy  Sunday  assaulting  the  devil 
with  literary  finesse.  Later  on,  Ambrose  Bierce  and  some  of  his 
journalistic  contemporaries,  notably  W.  C.  Morrow,  were  to 
essay  the  creative.  But  their  work  was  informed  with  a  spirit  far 
removed  from  the  California  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  Short 
stories  of  precise  artificiality  out  of  Poe  and  the  Civil  War  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ferment  of  a  commonwealth  in 
the  making.  Whatever  else  may  be  the  virtue  of  these  over-plotted 
tales,  they  are,  so  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  a  bastard 
culture  which  never  took.  They  may  be  from  California  but  they 
are  not  of  it. 

Craftsmen  of  minor  importance  but  acknowledged  sincerity 
often  achieve  authentic  creative  documents  of  value,  but  the  lesser 
writers  of  this  sterile  period  in  Pacific  Coast  letters  were  either 
wallowing  in  the  slime  of  sentimentality  or  beating  up  frothy 
picaroon  meringues.  The  land  was  a  land  of  romance,  undoubtedly, 
but  its  romance  went  deeper  than  a  surface  of  high-heeled  boots, 
jangling  spurs,  gold  nuggets,  Chinese  opium  dens  and  ox-eyed 
senoritas.  Here  was  a  polyglot  civilization  attempting  to  fuse 
into  coherence — a  thousand  jarring  notes  reaching  toward  order 
and  lucidity.  But  if  any  writer  existed  who  discerned  the  struggle 
he  held  his  peace.  The  fault  lay  undoubtedly  in  the  temper  of  the 
period — America  wanted  jig-saw  ornament  on  its  art  as  well  as 
on  its  furniture.  Added  to  this,  the  literary  canvas  of  the  Pacific 
slope  was  too  large  for  its  piddling  artists  to  cover,  so  they 
contented  themselves  with  painting  pink  roses  upon  tea-cups. 
This  was  the  era  that  produced  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  and 
his  graceful  prose,  which  remains  just  that  and  little  else,  and 
refined  finishing-school  romances,  like  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s 
Ramona ,  that  still  provide  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  postcard 
dealers  with  blurbing  ammunition.  The  great  need  of  the  period 
was  a  writer  who  could  perceive  reality  in  romance  and  romance 
in  reality.  It  was  not  until  the  nineties  that  such  a  writer  ap- 
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peared  upon  the  western  scene.  His  name  was  Frank  Norris. 

Frank  Norris  was  not  in  any  sense  a  product  of  the  California 
upon  which  he  sharpened  his  bright  sword  of  literary  genius. 
To  be  honest,  he  came  out  of  that  perennial  target  for  yokel  wit 
turned  sophisticated — Chicago.  Back  of  that  lay  a  mixed  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  heritage.  His  first  glimpse  of  California  was  as  a 
boy  in  his  teens  when  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco.  But 
he  was  soon  to  be  on  the  wing  again.  A  talent  for  art  sent  him 
to  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  from  which  he  emerged,  somewhat 
before  he  had  turned  twenty,  with  sideburns,  an  uncanny  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medieval  armor  and  a  gargantuan  literary  urge  which 
had  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of  unrestrained  military  romances 
scribbled  for  the  entertainment  of  a  younger  brother. 

No  figure  could  have  been  farther  removed  from  the  scene 
which  he  was  later  to  interpret  with  such  astounding  vigor  than 
this  temporarily  expatriated  youth,  returning  in  frock  coat  and 
spats  to  astonish  the  natives  of  sand-lot  San  Francisco.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  was  this  very  detachment  that  gave  him  such  a  clear  vision 
for  perceiving  the  gold  mine  of  literature  that  others  closer  to 
the  locale  had  overlooked.  Stumbling  upon  Zola  during  his  col¬ 
lege  years  at  the  University  of  California,  he  responded  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  nature  to  a  new  literary  influence. 
At  once  he  conceived  the  California  scene  treated  in  ruthless  terms. 
Near  his  home  was  an  outwardly  commonplace  shopping 
thoroughfare  called  Polk  Street.  Immediately  the  budding  young 
author  seized  upon  this  street  as  the  scene  of  a  novel.  In  place 
of  gentlemen  bandits,  dance-hall  girls  and  the  soft  chime  of 
mission  bells  he  filled  his  stage  with  a  quack  dentist,  a  murdered 
charwoman  and  the  clang  of  cable-cars.  This  story,  McTeague, 
is  sordid  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  it  is  likewise  full  of  sound 
drama  and  the  romance  of  submerged  life  which  only  an  artist 
can  uncover.  Written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  established  its 
author  as  something  more  than  a  writer  of  promise. 

Unlike  Bret  Harte,  Frank  Norris,  in  any  background,  would 
have  been  a  writer.  He  was  an  instinctive  artist  who  knew  truths 
without  digging  for  them.  It  is  ever  to  the  Pacific  Coast’s  ad¬ 
vantage  that  circumstances  made  him  one  of  its  citizens  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  His  other  books — Vandover  and  the  Brute , 
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Blix ,  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty ,  The  Octopus — never  achieve,  per¬ 
haps,  quite  the  power  of  his  first  effort,  McTeague ,  but  they 
established  California  as  a  real  locale  instead  of  a  fabulous 
island  lapped  by  seas  of  caramel  “goo.” 

Frank  Norris  died  at  a  lamentably  early  age  with  the  surface 
of  his  power  merely  scratched.  Yet,  had  he  lived,  there  is  every 
reason  to  fancy  that  he  would  have  been  dead  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
scene.  His  last  book  with  a  California  background,  The  Octopus , 
was  written  as  a  prelude  to  a  drama  of  bread  and  hunger  which 
he  purposed.  The  Pit  took  the  drama  away  from  Pacific  shores 
to  Chicago.  The  Wolf  was  to  have  jumped  even  the  American 
background.  Besides  The  Wolf ,  which  death  destroyed,  there  was, 
stirring  in  his  mind  when  he  died,  a  trilogy  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
seems  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Frank  Norris  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  land  that  had  first  inspired 
him.  Again  the  nomadic  impulse  had  triumphed. 

The  Frank  Norris  period  in  the  late  nineties  and  early  nine¬ 
teen-hundreds,  yielded,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richest  harvests  for 
the  Far-Western  tradition.  Not  that  the  Frank  Norris  manner 
informed  the  literary  output,  particularly.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  in  any  renaissance,  several  figures  appeared  at  the  same  time, 
of  arresting  originality  and  power,  quite  independent  of  one 
another. 

These  were  the  days  that  brought  forth  Jack  London  and 
Mary  Austin.  It  was  the  era  that  exploited  Gelett  Burgess  and 
his  “Purple  Cow”  in  the  pages  of  the  whimsical  Lark.  It  launched 
the  Irwins — Will  and  Wallace.  It  was  the  literary  undergraduate 
years,  so  to  speak,  for  Charles  G.  and  Kathleen  Norris.  It  was 
preparing  the  pages  of  the  popular  magazines  for  Stewart  Ed¬ 
ward  White,  Peter  B.  Kyne  and  “Jimmy”  Hopper.  Miriam 
Michelson’s  sprightly  In  the  Bishop’s  Carriage  came  out  of  San 
Francisco  during  these  years  and  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  was 
breaking  into  print.  Indeed,  there  were  issues  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  when  three-quarters  of  the  contributors  hailed  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  was  nothing  “typical”  about  this  literary 
fare  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  specified  classification.  It 
ranged  from  nonsense  verses  with  a  dash  of  Yellow  Book  sophisti- 
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cation,  a  la  Burgess,  to  the  strong  he-male  socialism  of  Jack 
London. 

At  Coppa’s  Restaurant  in  San  Francisco’s  old  Montgomery 
Block,  George  Sterling  nightly  wrapped  spaghetti  around  his 
fork  and  spilled  red  wine  upon  the  sawdust  floor  while  the  great 
unwashed  took  side  tables  to  view  Bohemia  at  play.  Jack  London 
sat  at  this  round  table,  and  the  copper-haired  Hopper.  .  .  . 
The  Bierce  tradition  had  begun  to  die,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
George  Sterling,  in  need  of  the  discipline  of  a  literary  despot, 
still  offered  up  incense  before  the  shrine  of  his  mentor  who  had 
escaped  to  Washington.  Herman  Scheffauer,  another  sonorous 
poet  who  had  been  flogged  into  creation  by  the  irascible  Bierce, 
was  already  heading  toward  Germany  and  a  recaptured  Teutonic 
heritage  and  away  from  the  scene  of  his  early  inspiration. 

From  the  aforementioned  round  table  of  San  Francisco’s  lit¬ 
erary  Bohemia  sprang  the  Carmel  colony.  There  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  Carmel  tradition  that  was  empty  sound  and  fury, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  was  fine  sprang  from  it. 
Sterling  became  one  of  the  strongest  assets  in  its  bid  for  a  valid 
reputation,  to  be  succeeded  by  Robinson  Jeffers,  to  whom  Sterling 
generously  yielded  his  poetic  scepter. 

In  the  late  nineties,  Edwin  Markham’s  The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
was  sweeping  the  country,  although  Markham  more  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  preceding  generation,  and  Ina  Coolbrith  was  still 
lifting  a  lyric  voice.  Altogether,  at  this  period,  the  quality  of 
the  Pacific  Coast’s  major  and  minor  writers  in  journalism,  in 
fiction,  in  poetry — in  every  field  of  authorship  save  the  drama — 
was  of  a  high  order.  Never  before  had  the  future  held  such 
promise  for  the  foundation  of  a  recognized  school  of  Pacific  Coast 
letters.  But  events  were  stirring  which  were  to  destroy  nearly 
every  vestige  of  a  culminative  sectional  literature.  It  was  the 
day  of  tremendous  expansion  in  periodical  circles.  New  York  was 
calling  and  the  literary  nomads  of  the  West  responded.  One  by 
one  they  folded  their  tents.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  came 
an  earthquake  to  reduce  the  circle  further.  For  a  season  dismayed 
groups  fled  San  Francisco  and  took  a  last  stand  at  Carmel.  But 
disruption  had  set  in.  The  Irwins  were  gone,  the  Norrises,  Charles 
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and  Kathleen  were  going,  Mary  Austin  was  planning  a  retreat. 
Only  Jack  London  and  George  Sterling  remained,  and  London 
long  since  had  made  creative  excursions  away  from  western 
backgrounds. 

In  looking  over  the  names  which  crowded  this  era  of  activity 
in  authorship  one  is  inclined  to  place  Mary  Austin  at  the  head 
of  the  list  for  having  distilled  the  essence  of  background  more 
successfully  than  any  other.  In  1903,  Houghton  Mifflin  brought 
out  a  book  of  sketches  called  The  Land  of  Little  Rain.  This  book 
was  the  result  of  the  observations,  rendered  in  terms  of  creative 
beauty,  of  a  woman  fundamentally  an  observer  and  a  naturalist. 
For  ten  years  her  existence  had  been  chained  to  the  outward 
monotony  of  the  desert.  The  ordinary  woman  would  have  gone 
either  sour  or  mad  in  such  an  environment  but  Mrs.  Austin  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  supreme  artist  under  her  experience. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  these  sketches  strike  so  at  the  heart 
of  the  land  is  because  the  human  element  in  them  is  merely  an 
accent  against  a  landscape  limitless  and  untamed.  The  human 
fret  called  life  which  in  the  fifties  swept  over  the  Rockies  in  a 
mad  rush  for  gold  sprang  from  other  boundaries  and  other  dusts. 
Even  after  seventy-five  years  the  human  element  is  still  curiously 
unrelated,  unwedded  to  the  Far-Western  background — curiously 
unrelated,  unwedded,  if  you  will,  to  itself.  It  is  still  a  civilization 
in  ferment,  it  still  ebbs  and  flows.  Only  the  land  is  unchangeable, 
inscrutable.  Mary  Austin  interprets  this  land  and  the  inhabitants 
which  belong  to  it — hawks  and  buzzards  and  coyotes,  and  furry 
things  making  their  nocturnal  way  to  infrequent  water  courses, 
and  lupines  ruffling  in  a  spring  wind.  Occasionally  she  draws  a 
human  figure  across  the  sunburnt  stage — a  widowed  squaw  fend¬ 
ing  for  her  male  child ;  an  incompetent  medicine  man  sitting  apart 
from  the  tribe  waiting  for  his  doom  to  be  pronounced;  a  white 
pocket  hunter,  blue-eyed  and  mildly  mad,  searching  for  gold. 
Sheep  and  shepherds  pass  in  review,  vaqueros  in  twos  and  threes 
ride  away  in  a  cloud  of  alkali  dust  to  fandangos  under  a  grape 
arbor.  But  the  stage  is  never  crowded  with  human  kind.  The 
keenness  of  Mrs.  Austin’s  observations  is  matched  only  by  the 
beauty  of  her  style ;  infused  with  a  strong  scriptural  tang,  it  nev¬ 
ertheless  brings  new  beauties  to  its  Elizabethan  heritage.  If  the 
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claim  of  Remy  de  Gourmont  is  valid,  that  style  is  the  element  that 
makes  a  piece  of  literature  survive,  then  Mary  Austin’s  sketches 
of  the  rainless  country  will  live  beyond  anything  else  that  the 
West  has  produced. 

Two  other  authors  in  the  naturalistic  field  have  made  sound 
contributions  to  the  written  word  concerning  the  open  spaces — 
Clarence  King  and  John  Muir.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  scientific 
mind  overshadows  the  creative,  and  Mr.  King,  at  least,  suffers 
from  the  ornate  and  artificial  style  of  the  florid  seventies.  Mr. 
Muir  is  simpler,  but  neither  of  these  two  gentlemen  can  touch  the 
nice  balance  between  nature  and  art  that  informs  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Austin. 

George  West,  in  The  American  Mercury ,  made  the  statement 
that  writing  groups  of  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  present  time  are 
composed  mainly  of  old  ladies  with  one  book  to  their  credit. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  journalistic  exaggeration  if  not  a  peevish 
one,  but  it  contains  a  grain  of  truth.  A  fresh  crop  of  writers  ap¬ 
pears  from  time  to  time,  but  Fords  and  trains  and  flying  machines 
run  too  frequently  toward  the  editorial  Meccas  of  New  York  for 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  sectional  literature.  The  result  is 
that  present  Pacific  Coast  authors  belong  to  the  general  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  rather  than  to  the  community  that  produced  them. 
In  many  cases  they  do  not  stay  long  enough  in  their  nests  to  so 
much  as  investigate  their  birthright. 

With  the  present  outlook  so  fitful  the  future  is  shrouded  in 
equal  uncertainty.  That  writers  will  continue  to  pour  forth  from 
the  land  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  have  a  strong  sec¬ 
tional  flavor  is  open  to  conjecture.  Ebb  and  flow  within  its  borders 
go  on  unceasingly  and,  added  to  this  fluid  state  of  society,  is  the 
standardization  of  American  life — all  life,  in  fact — by  the 
mechanical  agencies  which  abridge  distances.  It  may  be  that  the 
day  of  provincial  literature  is  drawing  to  a  close  everywhere.  In 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Pacific  Coast  a  veritable  horde  from 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  other  middle  western  states  has  submerged  the 
earlier  settlers  who,  left  to  themselves,  might  have  been  on  their 
way  to  founding  a  definite  civilization  and,  by  the  same  token,  a 
literature  with  a  distinct  tang  and  flavor.  As  it  is,  the  present 
inhabitants  are  performing  their  best  corn-belt  antics  against 
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a  totally  unrelated  stage-set,  very  much  as  the  immigrants  who 
descended  upon  the  more  northern  sections  did  seventy-odd  years 
previously. 

To-day,  gauging  the  temper  of  the  people,  one  is  moved  to 
fancy  that  if  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  future  achieves  a  strikingly 
sectional  phase  of  literature  it  will  be  in  the  drama.  Its  back¬ 
ground,  its  settlers,  and  its  history  are  infused  with  the  dramatic 
principle.  The  poetic  drama  does  not  for  the  moment  seem  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  times.  Had  it  been,  it  might  have  given 
the  West  its  voice.  George  Sterling’s  two  dramatic  poems  done 
near  the  close  of  his  career,  Truth  and  Lilith ,  point  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  Robinson  Jeffers’  narrative  poems  are  drama  in 
their  essence.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  overworked  adjective 
“Greek”  has  been  applied  to  them.  But  even  these  two  precursors 
of  what  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Western  literature  have 
roots  that  strike  into  a  racial  past  shaped  by  other  times  and 
exigencies.  Neither  was  to  the  land  born.  They  are  like  trees 
sprung  from  a  bleak  mountain-top  and  transplanted  to  a  sunny, 
sheltered  grove.  They  have  achieved  a  thick  verdure,  but  the 
stress  of  an  early  wind  and  weather  is  still  upon  their  twisted 
branches. 

With  such  a  strong  undercurrent  of  drama  in  the  background 
of  the  West  it  is  strange  that  to  date  it  has  contributed  so  little 
of  value  to  the  stage.  Its  Belascos  and  its  Tullys  have  given  us 
dramatic  confections  but  nothing  of  real  depth.  The  only  Pacific 
Coast  drama  that  ever  has  received  serious  consideration  is  Sid¬ 
ney  Coe  Howard’s  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  play  may  be  dramatic  entertainment  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  contribution  to  the  American  scene,  much  less  the  Californian. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  catalogue  its  inconsistencies,  but  an 
Italian  vineyardist  over  fifty  years  old  without  a  wife  is  an  in¬ 
credible  creation.  He  would  have  had  one  from  economic  necessity 
if  for  no  other  reason. 

With  this  scarcity  of  dramatic  achievement  in  the  past  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  why  there  should  be  any  hope  that  the 
future  may  be  rich  in  this  field  of  creative  endeavor.  The  answer 
lies  in  the  inclination  of  the  people  themselves  to  participate  in 
all  forms  of  drama.  Plays  in  redwood  forest  and  oak  grove,  plays 
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upon  hillside  and  mountain,  plays  in  woodland  theater  and  Greek 
stadium — from  April  until  October  pageant  succeeds  pageant. 
Social  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  women’s  groups,  school 
children — all  seem  seized  with  this  desire  to  express  themselves 
in  terms  of  drama.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  expect  Art  to 
spring  full-grown  from  the  Jovian  head  of  a  Rotary  Club  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  the  urge  is  there,  the  germ  is  fermenting. 

The  drama  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  not  be  the  drama  of  the 
confined  stage,  perhaps.  It  will  not  be  the  pathological  drama  of 
the  O’Neill  school.  It  will  be  a  drama  of  movement  and  color 
and  sonorous  phrases  against  far-flung  backgrounds.  And  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  form  of  dramatic  composi¬ 
tion,  with  its  processionals,  its  dances,  its  fluid  phrases,  will  ex¬ 
press  the  flow  of  life,  the  restless  questing,  the  nomadic  quality  of 
the  past,  the  present  and  what  promises  to  be  the  immediate 
future  of  Pacific  Coast  life. 


XXXI.  ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 


by  Mary  Austin 

That  the  Americas,  North  and  South,  should  have  possessed 
literatures  of  their  own,  commensurable  in  those  values  we 
call  esthetic  with  the  literature  of  similar  cultural  levels  else¬ 
where,  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  also  inescapable  that 
such  literature,  wherever  it  was  found,  should  have  suffered  from 
the  devastating  assaults  which  Christian  Europe  has  always  made 
upon  alien  and  less  assertive  cultures. 

Not  that  we  lacked  at  any  time  men  of  sufficient  scholarship 
and  breadth  of  mind  to  evaluate  the  Amerind  contribution  at  its 
comparative  worth.  There  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  there 
was  Schoolcraft,  whose  inadequate  scholarship  was  often  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  intuition ;  Morgan,  whose  work  on  the  Iroquois 
foresaw  the  immense  importance  of  Indian  study  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  evolution,  and  Brinton,  who  saved  to  us  many  of 
the  best  contemporary  examples  of  aboriginal  American  litera¬ 
ture  on  grounds  that  have  altered  little  since  his  time.  Intimations 
of  the  great  wealth  of  primitive  song  and  storytelling,  which 
matched  in  extent  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
continued  to  come  from  the  higher  levels  of  scholarly  adventure 
on  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  achieved  a  high 
peak  in  the  publication  of  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing’s  Outline 
of  the  Zuni  Creation  Myth.  Since  which  time,  except  for  the  per¬ 
sistent  interest  of  a  half  dozen  free  lance  students,  the  whole 
subject  has  been  largely  obscured  by  the  obsessions  of  a  derived 
and  unauthentic  native  culture,  shored  up  by  academic  obtuse¬ 
ness,  by  a  modish  intellectual  resistance  to  what  is  indigenous  and 
underived,  working  against  both  appreciation  and  preservation 
of  our  aboriginal  material. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  point  be  made  explicitly,  since  it  is  the 

only  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  at  this  late  date,  when 
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it  is  accepted  that  no  history  of  American  literature  is  complete 
without  a  chapter  on  the  aboriginal  contribution,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  whole  mass  of  such  contribution  is  still  largely 
inaccessible  to  any  but  the  studious  expert.  Not  only  are  there 
no  short  cuts  to  the  sources,  but  there  is  very  little  collected 
material  which  can  be  approached  directly  by  students  unfamiliar 
with  the  modes  of  aboriginal  life.  Undergraduate  study  is  prac¬ 
tically  prohibitive ;  and  along  the  higher  educational  levels  it  is 
still  easier  to  know  more  of  Beowulf  than  of  the  Red  Score  of 
the  Delaware,  more  of  Homer  than  of  the  Creation  Myth  of  the 
Zuni,  more  of  Icelandic  sagas  than  of  the  hero  myths  of  Iroquois 
and  Navajo.  Here  in  the  United  States,  the  first-born  literature 
of  our  native  land,  such  as  becomes  among  all  other  peoples  a 
proud  and  universally  accepted  literary  heritage,  is  still  un¬ 
mediated  by  the  application  of  creative  literary  intelligence. 

This,  as  the  history  of  the  subject  shows,  has  not  come  about 
through  an  original  academic  prepossession.  It  has  grown  rather 
directly  out  of  the  characteristic  democratic  assumption  that 
literature  as  art  is  to  be  thought  of  as  apart  from  the  really 
important  aspects  of  life  and  affairs.  Indian  song  and  story  and 
drama  have  fallen  into  the  category  of  museum  material;  which 
means  that  they  have  been  handled  for  the  most  part  as 
fossil  forms  of  something  which  is  no  concern  of  anybody  but 
ethnologists. 

Not  that  there  are  no  ethnologists  aware  of  the  literary  values 
of  aboriginal  poetry  and  mythology.  The  best  of  them,  realizing 
these  values,  realize  at  the  same  time  their  lack  of  equipment  for 
dealing  with  them,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  business  of 
intelligent  collecting.  The  worst,  the  incomparable  worst  among 
the  collectors,  sharing  that  rather  general  American  prejudice 
against  the  idea  of  a  special  endowment  in  matters  of  taste  and 
esthetics,  reject  the  esthetic  criterion  as  “sentimental”  and  be¬ 
lieve — no  doubt  honestly  enough — that  the  demand  for  creative 
literary  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  literary  material  implies 
a  rather  reprehensible  preference  for  “figures  of  speech  and 
flowers  of  rhetoric.”  Between  the  two,  it  has  happened  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  few  instances  to  be  enumerated  later,  there  is  little 
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Amerind  literature  which  reaches  the  student  with  its  intrinsic 
values  unimpaired. 

The  actual  mass  of  indigenous  song  and  story  and  myth  in 
the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  any  other  civilized  nation. 
Much  of  it  is  so  fresh  and  verifiable  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
question  of  literary  origins  that  has  been  asked  by  scholarship, 
which  cannot  be  more  or  less  illuminated  by  intelligent  study  of 
such  material.  In  addition  to  its  immense  contributive  value  to 
the  history  of  thought  and  social  organization,  there  is  probably 
no  aboriginal  literature  in  the  world  which  could  be  so  immensely 
provocative  to  the  history  of  form  and  to  the  study  of  literary 
perceptivity. 

By  literature  I  mean  all  aboriginal  expression  which  depends 
for  its  medium  of  perpetuation  upon  words — including  the  speech 
of  gesture  and  early  forms  of  picture  writing.  Perhaps  that 
definition  should  be  stretched  a  trifle  in  the  case  of  poetry  to 
include  the  wordless  song  which  is  nevertheless  discovered  to  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  sound  sequences  of  explicit  syllabic  pattern. 
Certainly  the  list  would  include : 

Personal  lyrics  of  experience  and  philosophy. 

Lullabies,  prayers,  spells,  incantations,  motion  songs  accom¬ 
panying  tribal  labor,  medicine  songs. 

Choral  lyrics,  hymns,  communal  prayers,  chants,  rituals, 
dramas,  and  tribal  laws  formalized  for  memorizing. 

Anecdotes,  proverbs,  wise  saws,  orations,  blessings,  curses. 

Myths,  both  esoteric  and  exoteric. 

Tales,  traditional  and  current,  both  realistic  and  imaginative. 

•  •••••• 

Any  discussion  of  tribal  poetry  must  be  prefaced  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  all  primitive  poetry  embodies  man’s  empirical  discovery 
of  the  motions  of  his  own  psyche.  Love,  grief,  hatred  and  aspira¬ 
tion  are  processes  going  on  inside  him,  about  which  he  has  no 
prepossessions.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  Stone  Age  society, 
there  is  not  sufficient  conventionalization  of  human  experience  to 
take  away  from  the  perennial  freshness  of  emotion  which  happens 
to  individual  man.  There  are  no  explanations  and  moralizations  of 
emotions  which  he  is  bound  to  maintain  against  the  normal  flow 
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of  expression.  Phrases  such  as  “White  Blossom  Clouds,”  “The 
White  Path  of  Stars,”  or  the  description  of  his  sweetheart  as  his 
“heart’s  little  breath”  shine  upon  him  out  of  other  songs  and  are 
used  in  his  own  as  a  jewel  would  be  used  in  a  necklace,  without 
the  necessity  of  considering  that  jewels  have  appeared  in  neck¬ 
laces  before.  The  primitive  poet  is  touched  with  a  premonition 
of  human  destiny  and  sings : 

As  I  look  across  the  prairie 
I  seem  to  see  the  summer  in  the  spring. 

Or  in  this  fashion: 

The  sharp  hawk  of  death , 

When  will  it  strike! 

Again,  a  common  incident  wakes  a  usual,  but  to  him  unprece¬ 
dented,  response: 

A  girl  wearing  a  green  ribbon 
As  if  it  had  been  my  girl — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Knowing  all  the  time  it  was  not  my  girl 
Suddenly  my  girl  existed  in  my  heart. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  such  charming  and  poignant 
verses  known  of  old,  or  being  freshly  made  among  our  native 
tribesmen,  but  they  are  not  all  so  translatable  because  they  often 
relate  to  ways  of  thought  that  have  passed  beyond  the  recall  of 
the  sophisticated  consciousness.  When  the  Indian  sings,  “Ah, 
White  shell  mountain,  there  is  my  home !”  it  is  not  of  any  real 
mountain  he  is  thinking  but  of  a  high  place  of  the  soul  which  to 
the  primitive  has  the  sacred  quality  of  all  high  places  ;  and  of  the 
white  shell  which,  as  it  refers  to  the  World-Encompassing-Water, 
is  thought  of  as  representing  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  en¬ 
compassing,  such  as,  at  the  moment,  the  singer  recognizes  as  the 
true  home  of  his  own  spirit. 

When  such  an  experience  occurs  to  aboriginal  man,  and  is  so 
expressed,  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  another  form  of  experience, 
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in  which  he  discovers  his  personality  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
realizing  capacity,  hence  to  a  higher  level  of  achieving  power. 
Singing,  he  concludes,  is  good  for  him.  This  is  a  mystery  and 
may  therefore  be  useful  in  the  control  of  other  mysteries,  plagues, 
sorrows,  famines. 

Discovering  himself  susceptible  not  only  to  his  own  singing  but 
to  that  of  other  poets,  the  Dawn  Man  inevitably  concludes  that 
the  life  which  is  in  all  things,  the  wakonda ,  is  also  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  what  we  call  poetry;  words  which  are  associated 
sequentially  with  penetration,  perception,  emotional  alterations 
and  the  state  known  modernly  as  personality-plus. 

He  sings  therefore  to  influence  his  material  environment. 

People  of  the  Middle  Heaven 

Send  your  thoughts  to  us. 

People  of  the  thunder , 

People  of  the  lightning , 

People  of  the  rainbow , 

Rain ,  rain ,  rain. 

He  lifts  up  his  voice  to  the  Day-god: 

Sun  embrace  the  earth 

That  she  bring  forth  fruit. 

Having  experienced  the  power  of  suggestion  on  himself,  he 
turns  it  toward  the  corn  and  the  quarry : 

In  all  the  fields  the  corn  is  springing. 

Like  the  young  pine  it  comes  up 

Like  the  green  aspen: 

In  all  the  fields  the  corn  upspringing ; 

Tall  like  the  tail  of  the  thrush. 

and  expects  the  thing  he  describes  to  happen. 

Yonder  afar 

By  the  mountain  of  flowers 

In  the  valley 

The  white  chief  of  the  buffalo  is  standing 

And  he  is  our  quarry. 
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I  have  already  explained  in  another  place  1  how  the  movement 
of  Amerind  song  is  all  tied  in  with  the  superior  mimetic  faculty  of 
the  aboriginal,  and  his  sense  of  rhythm,  as  much  more  sensitive 
than  ours  as  our  feeling  for  harmony  is  superior  to  his.  Nellie 
Barnes  2  has  sketched  the  range  of  stanzaic  evolution  as  it  is  to 
be  discovered  in  the  varieties  of  Amerind  song.  Rhyme  as  we  use 
it  was  not  employed  by  the  Amerind  poet,  although  there  was  a 
recognized  use  of  assonance ;  also  most  subtle  and  intricate  sound 
sequences  and  correspondences  prevailing  not  only  in  the  verbal 
pattern,  but  throughout  the  syllables  with  which  the  melodic 
pattern  is  filled  out,  in  a  practice  called  “lengthening  the  song 
for  singing.”  Miss  Barnes  has  indicated  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  a  study  of  these  sound  patterns,  which  we  both  agree  may 
prove  to  reveal  something  more  of  the  environmental  influence 
on  verse  form.  Long  ago  the  writer  discovered  that  it  is  quite 
possible  definitely  to  determine  the  landscape  line  of  any  Amerind 
song,  even  in  an  unfamiliar  dialect  or  unrecognized  melodic  mode. 
It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  regional  sound  patterns  that 
can  be  recognized  as  such  precisely  as  we  detect  regional  in¬ 
fluences  in  decorative  design.  The  approach  to  Amerind  poetry 
can  be  most  easily  made  through  the  song  collections  of  Alice 
Fletcher,  Natalie  Curtis  and  my  own,  together  with  the  anthology 
assembled  by  Miss  Barnes  which  contains  the  best  examples  of 
translators  whose  approach  is  ethnological  rather  than  literary. 

The  passage  from  the  personal  lyric  and  communal  chorus  or 
hymn  to  the  recited — rather  than  sung — incantation  and  spell, 
has  been  suggested  and  illustrated  in  The  American  Rhythm. 
There  it  can  quite  easily  be  seen  from  aboriginal  examples  that 
the  quality  we  call  poetic — an  affective  emotional  quality — was 
first  definitely  resorted  to  by  primitive  man  in  the  whispered 
spell,  the  chanted  incantation. 

«•••••• 

The  notable  communal  songs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hymns  and  invocations,  such  as  the  Zuni  sunrise  call,  the  Navajo 
Invocation  to  the  Daybreak  or  the  Taos  Moonlight  Song,  are 

1  The  American  Rhythm,  by  Mary  Austin.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company. 

2  In  American  Indian  Love  Lyrics.  Macmillan. 
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related  to  the  ceremonial  rites  of  various  tribes  and  in  general 
to  emergent  dramatic  form.  Primitive  drama  concerns  itself  almost 
entirely  with  the  conquest  of  man’s  invisible  environment.  At  the 
core  of  each  particular  drama  there  is  a  myth,  founded  in  some 
cases  on  an  historical  incident,  which  is  of  such  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  that  its  performance  at  stated  intervals  is  believed  to  have 
an  effect  within  the  scope  of  that  significance,  important  to  the 
health,  increase  and  material  prosperity  of  the  tribe.  Thus  the 
Corn  Dance  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  has  back  of  it  the  myth 
of  the  Coming  of  the  Corn,  following  the  general  outlines  of  the 
Zuni  Creation  Myth.  The  dramatic  ceremonial  of  the  Navajo 
Night  Chant  relates  to  the  mythical  journey  of  a  Navajo  culture- 
hero  to  the  various  Other  World  stations :  the  House  of  the  Dawn, 
of  the  Rock  crystal,  the  House  of  the  Rainbow  and  similar  peaks 
of  spiritual  illumination.  Its  performance  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  in  ill  health,  or  the  tribe  in  times  of  epidemic,  is  supposed 
to  bring  immediate  relief.  The  Deer  Cry,  a  drama  of  song  and 
dance  performed  at  Taos  and  various  Rio  Grande  Pueblos, 
guarantees  the  increase  of  wild  game  and  domestic  flocks.  The 
myth  it  embodies  is  a  very  old  one,  of  the  disappearance  of  all 
game  into  a  crevice  in  the  mountain,  from  which  it  was  seduced 
back  to  within  reach  of  the  tribal  hunters  by  the  songs  of  the 
medicine  women  and  the  potency  of  that  mysterious  power  of 
women,  called  Earth  Medicine.  Details  of  these  and  many  other 
tribal  dramas  may  be  discovered  in  Bureau  of  Ethnology  reports 
and  the  field  work  of  various  universities  and  museums.  But  all  of 
them  put  together  are  not  so  many  as  have  been  lost  by  the 
breaking  down  of  tribal  custom  under  our  indifference  and  the 
crude  insistence  of  missionaries. 

Practically  all  these  tribal  dramas  follow  the  Greek  procedure, 
the  important  items  of  the  story  and  the  validating  acts  taking 
place  in  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  medicine  lodge  or  the  kiva.  Com¬ 
munal  participation  is  expressed  by  public  dances  and  choruses, 
filling  in  the  intervals  of  sympathetic  mimesis  with  hymns,  invo¬ 
cations  and  prayers. 

As  the  numerous  American  tribes  range  in  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  all  the  way  from  simple  hunting  clan  associations  to  well- 
organized  town-building  commonwealths,  the  literary  range  of 
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these  native  dance-dramas  covers  all  the  types  which  sedulous 
scholarship  has  saved  from  the  wreck  of  classic  Europe,  and  some 
others.  There  are  hymns  to  the  Sun  which  have  their  prototypes  in 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  prayers  for  rain  and  sun 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  early  Mediterranean  rites  to 
Demeter  and  Apollo.  The  best  available  descriptions  of  these  are 
Washington  Mathews’s  Night  Chant  of  the  Navajo and  the 
somewhat  tedious  but  authentic  reports  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology. 

Curiously,  the  best  Amerind  dialogue  is  found  in  the  comic 
interludes  interspersed  between  the  acts  of  the  ceremonial  dramas, 
and  the  fourfold  ritualistic  presentations  of  them.  Comedy  is 
much  used,  too,  in  the  tribal  festivals,  usually  in  commemoration 
of  events  of  more  or  less  historicity,  such  as  are  found  in  the  more 
advanced  communal  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  The  point  of 
aboriginal  comedy  is  usually  meant  to  be  socially  corrective,  and 
is  often  broadly  ribald,  since  there  is  a  profound  aboriginal  con¬ 
viction  that  fecundity  is  favorably  associated  with  laughter.  In 
the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  there  exists  a  sacred  order  known  as 
The  Delight  Makers  whose  function  it  is  to  prepare  and  present, 
in  connection  with  the  sacred  drama,  fun-provoking  and  socially 
corrective  comic  interludes  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  Commedia  del  Arte.  One  of  the  favorite  devices  of  these 
performances  is  ironic  mimicry  of  white  life. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  formerly,  in  all  the  more  settled  com¬ 
munities,  and  still  in  the  Southwest,  there  existed  local  groups  of 
self-elected  players  who  made  a  point  of  public  entertainment,  for 
which  they  received  gifts  of  food  and  of  clothing  and  even  more 
valuable  articles.  The  Hopi  villages  play  regular  exchange  en¬ 
gagements  among  themselves  during  their  long  winter  evenings, 
utilizing  ancient  tales  as  well  as  modern  inventions.  A  good  joke, 
like  a  good  figure  of  speech,  can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
sure  in  every  case  of  its  due  portion  of  laughter  and  esthetic 
appreciation.  Just  as  children  can  hear  a  beloved  fairy  tale  over 
and  over  in  immediate  sequence,  so  Indians  can  enjoy  sequential 
repetitions  of  a  good  performance  with  unabated  zest.  There  are 
no  written  records  of  Indian  comedies,  although  every  visitor  to 
the  Southwest  has  witnessed  one  or  more  of  them. 
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Back  of  the  important  communal  performances  which  often 
occupy  days  for  their  completion,  there  are  countless  smaller 
ritualistic  dramas,  usually  associated  with  initiation  in  one  of 
the  innumerable  sacred  societies.  The  only  one  of  these  available 
for  the  uninitiate  is  the  Pawnee  Hako ,  which  was  studied  to  the 
last  syllable  by  Alice  Fletcher.  In  composition  these  ritualistic, 
mimetic  recitals  resemble  the  form  known  among  us  as  Oratorio , 
undoubtedly  the  root  of  that  modern  development,  connected  in¬ 
variably  with  a  sacred  mystery.  The  words  of  many  of  these 
initiation  rites  have  been  carefully  collected,  but  unfortunately 
not  by  people  able  to  discern  and  record  the  subtle  associations 
of  action,  melody  and  verse  which,  properly  studied,  might  give 
new  lease  of  life  to  that  senescent  form  known  as  Grand  Opera. 

The  basis  of  all  aboriginal  dramatic  forms  is  myth,  underlying 
the  performance  in  the  way  that  the  central  myth  of  the  Niebelun- 
genlied  underlies  the  Wagner  cycle.  And  we  cannot  make  any 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  of  Amerind  myth  without 
exposing  the  essential  lack  which  lies  at  the  core  of  all  our  ways 
of  collecting  and  collating  the  immense  American  treasure  of 
esthetic  expression. 

No  matter  how  much  the  individual  collector  knows  of  literary 
distinctions,  the  convention  of  their  presentation — a  convention 
which  has  its  source,  I  suspect,  in  the  American  method  of 
financing  and  administering  that  business — prohibits  emphasis 
on  literary  values.  That  convention  remains  oblivious,  in  respect 
to  our  aboriginal  product,  of  the  distinctions  of  high-brow  and 
low-brow  which  cannot  be  omitted  from  current  literary  criticism, 
and  totally  ignores  the  factor  of  genius.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  even  possible  to  discover  among  avowed  students  of 
Amerind  story  those  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  esoteric 
and  exoteric  versions  of  myth,  or  if  they  recognize  the  fact,  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  the  essential  differentiation. 

Primitive  fiction,  like  the  more  modern  product,  divides  readily 
into  representative  and  interpretative.  There  is  in  every  tribe  a 
body  of  tales  whose  purport  is  merely  to  report  life  as  the  tribes¬ 
man  sees  it ;  to  recall  and  commemorate  famous  fights  and  hunts 
and  arresting  incidents  of  tribal  living.  And  there  is  another 
body  of  fiction  which  is  interpretative,  as  the  story  of  the  nativity 
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of  Christ  is  interpretative  of  what  Jesus  was  supposed  to  mean 
to  humankind.  Between  the  two  are  tales  of  pure  whimsey  and 
invention,  understood  as  such  by  the  tribesmen,  tales  which  em¬ 
broider  pleasantly  upon  but  never  depart  entirely  from  the  prim¬ 
itive  notion  of  what  is  real  and  essential.  There  is,  however,  no 
general  collation  of  Amerind  story  which  recognizes  such  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  a  few  which  ignore  it  so  completely  that  they  add 
to  the  confusion.  It  seems  not  to  be  in  the  convention  of  field  col¬ 
lectors  to  describe  their  work  in  terms  which  would  be  under¬ 
standable  to  the  merely  literary  worker. 

In  general,  the  unspecialized  inquirer,  looking  for  realistic 
Amerind  fiction,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  a  few  authors 
upon  whose  authenticity  he  can  depend.  For  this  necessary  real¬ 
istic  approach,  the  works  of  George  Bird  Grinnell  are  incom¬ 
parably  the  best.  Mr.  Grinnell  has  the  happy  gift  of  keeping  his 
recorded  tales  well  within  the  living  matrix  of  tribal  life,  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  world  prevents  him  from 
excluding  from  realistic  accounts  certain  features  which  would 
no  longer  have  the  savor  of  realism  to  us.  Dreams,  for  instance, 
are  an  inseparable  item  of  Amerind  life ;  they  are  invited,  de¬ 
pended  upon  and  conned  with  devout  care  for  the  illumination 
they  afford  to  the  daily  encounter  with  reality.  Ghosts,  too,  figure 
irrepressibly  in  tribal  incident.  Everybody  believes  in  them  and 
most  tribesmen  have  met  one  or  more  in  dreams  if  not  in  waking 
experience.  The  talking  animal,  the  deus  ex  machina  of  all  the 
older  tales,  is  still  featured  realistically,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
record  of  a  psychological  experience  of  that  intuitive  flash  of 
understanding  which  is  not  wholly  lacking  in  man  as  an  animal, 
in  his  relations  to  other  animals.  And  finally,  the  item  of  wonder¬ 
working  enters  into  tribal  narrative  as  a  thoroughly  factual 
element. 

In  a  world  where  little  is  intellectually  understood,  all  is 
mysterious,  and  miracles  are  the  things  that  happen.  Sometimes 
the  miracle-working  power  will  be  native  to  the  hero,  either 
acquired  by  study  or  communicated  to  him  in  dreams,  through 
his  totem  animal  or  one  of  the  Surpassing  Beings  of  his  tribal 
mythology.  In  other  cases  the  power  will  be  concentrated  in  a 
fetish,  a  Medicine  Bundle,  an  animal  helper,  or  in  a  song  or  spell. 
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The  student  who  brings  to  his  work  of  understanding  Amerind 
literature  a  modern  knowledge  of  psychology  will  often  recognize, 
in  the  miraculous  incident  upon  which  the  story  turns,  the  familiar 
hunch  on  which  he  himself  plays  the  stock  market,  the  normal 
and  little  understood  operation  of  auto-suggestion,  or  any  one 
of  the  phenomena  catalogued  under  the  general  title  of  sub- 
consciousness. 

Properly  understood,  the  incidents  in  a  realistic  Amerind  tale 
are  arranged  in  characteristically  American  patterns  around  the 
universally  American  desideratum,  material  triumph  over  en¬ 
vironment.  The  “happy  ending”  of  the  primitive  story  is  the 
attainment  of  magical  power.  Once  this  is  secured,  the  story 
lapses.  This  explains  the  lack  of  what  we  call  dramatic  climax 
in  aboriginal  fiction.  The  stories  are  supposed  to  be  true,  prac¬ 
tical  guides  to  Life’s  mysteries,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  teller’s 
personality  or  of  his  emotional  reactions  would  be  an  annoyance 
and  an  offense.  In  the  telling  of  stories  that  are  chiefly  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  dramatization  is  encouraged  ;  characterization,  imitative 
dialogue,  and  humorous  turns  are  freely  employed. 

It  is  this  intense  practicality  of  Amerind  story  which  accounts 
for  the  notable  lack  of  the  love  element  as  a  determinant  of  story 
pattern.  The  Amerind  as  we  know  him  had  not  yet  reached  that 
point  of  sophistication  at  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
anything  else  was  settled  when  he  had  selected,  or  been  selected 
by,  his  mate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Europe  did  not,  until  after 
its  adoption  of  Christianity,  arrive  at  the  coordination  of  sex  and 
society  in  which  social  status  and  moral  standing  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  act  of  marriage  and  offered  as  evidence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  hero  at  a  fixed  point  in  his  career.  The  sex  impulse 
never,  in  primitive  life,  developed  the  tension,  the  overtones,  which 
characterize  it  in  more  complex  societies.  Practically  all  the 
situations  which  are  found  in  sophisticated  literature,  although 
they  do  not  occur  so  frequently,  may  be  discovered  among  our 
native  tribes.  Indians  die  for  love  and  kill  for  love,  suffer  jealousy 
and  many  violations  of  their  own  tribal  codes.  The  one  exception 
is  the  complete  renunciation  of  family  life  because  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  love,  although  I  have  known  instances  in  which  a  faithful 
attachment  for  one  person  existed  along  with  marriage  to  an- 
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other,  without  violation  or  jealousy.  The  distinguishing  difference 
between  primitive  marriage  and  sophisticated  marriage,  as  lit¬ 
erary  material,  is  that,  in  the  former,  marriage  achieves  a  deter¬ 
mining  force  in  respect  to  the  life  pattern. 

In  the  class  of  stories  intermediate  between  the  frankly  realistic 
and  the  purely  mythical,  the  oldest  stories  are  to  be  found.  This 
is  the  class  which  is  most  easily  recognized  by  its  inclusion  of 
trickster  cycles,  the  Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox,  the  Coyote  and 
Jaybird  cycles. 

These  are  the  figurative  tales,  tales  in  which  the  nascent  intelli¬ 
gence  of  primitive  man  busied  itself  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
Universe  is  all  about.  In  any  such  tale  a  mystery  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence  is  posed  under  figures  that  are  a  little  less  mysterious,  nearer 
to  man’s  own  actuality.  As,  for  example,  certain  Paiute  tribes 
figure  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  husband  and  wife,  the  sun  marching 
resplendently,  the  moon  a  pregnant  woman  treading  cautiously 
the  slippery  floor  of  the  sky,  bringing  forth  recurrently,  star 
children  which  her  husband  devours  ...  a  figure  linked  in  the 
aboriginal  mind  with  that  strange  movement  of  the  consuming, 
jealous  absorption  of  parental  love,  which  in  our  own  mythology 
reaches  its  apogee  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  born.  Again,  in  the 
trickster  cycle,  the  trickster-hero  repeatedly  loses  his  life  and 
finds  it  again  under  circumstances  which  to  the  modern  mind 
involve  grotesqueries  of  cruelty  and  deceit.  Here  the  tribal  mind 
is  figuring  its  notion  of  the  flow  of  livingness — we  call  it  Evolu¬ 
tion — and  the  purely  incidental  nature  of  the  laying  down  of 
particular  life.  Any  good  figurative  story  is  properly  kept  within 
what,  for  tribal  man,  constitutes  reality.  As  for  the  mood  of  such 
tales,  it  is  best  arrived  at  by  hearing  them  told  by  tribal  elders 
to  youngers ;  as  you  will  find  them  told  in  the  books  of  Arthur 
C.  Parker  (Gawaso  Wanneh)  and  in  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  in 
which  Negro  humor  mitigates  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  Indian 

and  renders  it  modernly  available. 

•  •••••« 

The  third  missing  item  from  the  ethnological  presentation  of 
Amerind  literature  is  the  identification  of  genius.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  Dawn  period  of  human  society,  both  genius  and  talent 
were  more  equitably  distributed  than  they  are  now ;  but  in  any 
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period  with  which  we  can  deal  directly,  genius  plays  as  distinct 
a  part  in  tribal  expression  as  it  does  in  tribal  leadership.  It 
appears  in  the  directly  utilitarian  bent  of  man’s  mind,  the  uni¬ 
versal  search  for  mastery  over  man’s  environment.  Accustomed 
to  think  of  fiction  coming  into  existence  for  the  sake  of  an  audi¬ 
ence,  it  is  difficult  for  sophisticated  man  to  realize  that  in  the 
Stone  Age  literature  existed  for  the  sake  of  mediating  the  almost 
total  incomprehensibility  of  the  Universe.  The  business  of 
superior-minded  men  in  those  days,  as  in  ours,  was  to  reduce 
the  aspects  of  the  universe  which  were  not  understood,  to  terms 
in  which  they  could  be  talked  about.  Such  inference  and  intuitive 
divinations  of  phenomena  were  likeliest  to  arise  in  the  minds  of 
superior  men,  and  to  be  charged  in  transmission  to  less  inventive 
or  perceptive  minds  with  the  quality  of  the  personality  of  their 
originators. 

•  •  •  #  •  •  • 

Any  such  group  of  Amerind  tales  which  survived  into  the 
time  when  they  could  be  told  to  white  men,  would  represent  a 
selection  from  innumerable  less  successful  guesses  at  the  reality  of 
nature.  But  there  is  always  in  human  society  the  power  of  the 
transcendent  personality  to  exceed  the  average  experience,  and 
by  success  in  so  doing  to  establish,  for  the  profounder  penetra¬ 
tion,  a  prestige  that  preserves  its  formula  all  the  more  tenaciously 
for  being  less  understood.  In  a  world  where  all  is  mysterious,  it  is 
normal  that  the  method  of  success  should  be  also  mysterious, 
totally  unaccountable  except  as  it  registers  in  its  results.  In 
primitive  society  the  genius  lived  publicly  in  the  aura  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority,  and  his  method,  formalized  in  a  story, 
was  added  to  the  sum  of  tribal  wisdom.  'Thus  the  Sayings  of  the 
Ancient  Men  became  a  practical  guide  to  success,,  and  the 
magical  tale  served  precisely  the  same  purpose  that  biographies 
of  notably  successful  men  are  made  to  serve  in  our  own  time. 

Genius  in  the  large  sense  occupies  itself  with  things  least  likely 
to  be  revealed  to  the  limited  intelligence;  the  nature  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Universe,  the  origins  of  life  and  death  and  the 
history  of  organized  society.  All  the  reputable  collectors  of 
myths  know  that  tribal  story-telling  can  be  broadly  classified  in 
two  groups :  stories  which  satisfy  and  illustrate  the  common  ex- 
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perience,  and  stories  which  exceed  that  experience  but  are  pre¬ 
served  because  they  have  been  affirmed  in  the  superior  minds  of 
the  tribe  as  in  some  manner  rationalizing  the  universal  mysteri¬ 
ousness  of  Nature.  This  dual  constitution  of  primitive  literature, 
this  native  distinction  of  high-brow  and  low-brow,  has  resulted  in 
two  modes  of  preservation,  which  are  readily  recognizable  and 
are  characteristic  of  all  primitive  story-telling.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  an  informal  method  of  relation  of  what  is  secular,  exoteric  ; 
on  the  other,  the  highly  formal  and  hieratic  version  of  esoteric 
narrative.  Because  of  their  preciousness  the  estoteric  narratives 
fell  into  the  keeping  of  priests.  They  were  presented  to  the  people 
only  under  such  circumstances  as  tended  to  preserve  at  once 
the  letter  of  the  myth,  its  sacred  character  and  perfection  of  form, 
upon  which  the  literary  genius  of  the  time  worked,  just  as  it  can 
be  understood  as  working  upon  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  books  of  Homer.  In  this  manner  the  most  important 
literary  treasures  of  any  tribe  became  associated  with  its  religious 
ceremonials  so  that  wherever,  in  the  interests  of  what  is  called 
Americanization,  the  ceremonial  life  of  a  tribe  is  broken  down, 
American  literature  loses  one  of  its  important  literary  treasures. 
In  the  breakdown  of  a  Cherokee  and  Seminole  culture  we  lost  an 
Origin  Legend  which  would  have  contained,  if  any  American 
myth  did  refer  to  it,  whatever  might  have  survived  of  a  possible 
Atlantean  actuality,  and  all  reference  to  a  Yucatacan  invasion 
of  the  northern  continent.  In  the  loss  of  the  culture  of  the  Leni- 
lenap,  the  Walum  Olum,  the  Red  Score  of  the  Delawares,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  historical  notation.  Of  the  Creek  Origin  legend 
we  know  only  that  it  once  existed.  The  Zuni  Creation  myth  is  still 
a  superb  fragment,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos 
are  no  one  knows  how  near  complete  decadence.  The  essential 
Navajo  myth  is  fortunately  in  the  intelligent,  disinterested  hands 
of  Mary  Wheelwright,  on  the  way  to  completed  recording.  Among 
the  lesser  tribes  the  more  primitive  forms  of  esoteric  narrative 
have  either  completely  disappeared,  or  are  to  be  found  only  in 
debased  fragments.  Many  esoteric  rites  are  still  in  existence  and 
could  be  preserved — as  in  the  Omaha  and  Pawnee  rites  collected 
by  Alice  Fletcher  and  Francis  La  Flesch — by  the  prompt  appli- 
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cation  of  money  and  intelligence  such  as  still  pours  into  Europe 
for  the  preservation  of  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  European 
past. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  literary  importance,  considered  apart  from  the  historic  and 
ethnological  values,  of  the  esoteric  versions  of  Amerind  myth  and 
rite,  lies  in  their  presenting  the  highest  literary  expression  of  the 
epochs  which  produced  them.  'There  are  enough  of  such  examples 
left,  if  handled  by  literary  intelligence,  to  make  an  anthology 
which  would  exhibit  in  close  consecutive  patterns  the  ascendant 
line  of  Amerind  cultures.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  would  such 
an  anthology  of  the  Stone  Age  be  so  complete  and  so  illuminative. 

The  supreme  example  of  literary  achievement  is,  of  course,  the 
Outline  of  the  Zuhi  Creation  Myth  as  translated  by  Frank  Hamil¬ 
ton  Cushing  and  his  Zuhi  Folk  Tales,  now  happily  made  available 
in  a  complete  modern  edition.3  The  Creation  Myth  is  only  partly 
rendered  into  verse,  but  rather  complete  prose  versions  both  of 
the  esoteric  and  exoteric  narratives  have  been  recorded  so  that 
there  is  still  hope  that  the  work  may  be  presented  in  a  convincing 
whole.  The  same  myth,  with  local  tribal  variations,  is  still  to  be 
heard  in  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos.  The  one  at  Taos  requires  four 
hours  for  recitation,  two  men  reciting  two  hours  each.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cushing  has  rendered  not  only  the 
form  of  the  verse  but  the  poetic  values  with  as  much  justice  as 
can  be  hoped  for.  No  other  translator  of  Amerind  poetry  has  so 
well  succeeded  in  presenting  the  verbal  values,  and  the  way  of 
perceptivity  in  the  aboriginal  mind. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  from  work  now  going  on  among  the 
Navajos,  and  there  is  still  time  for  Indians  themselves  to  develop 
the  necessary  freedom  of  English  which  would  seal  to  us  forever 
the  unaffected  treasures  of  early  American  experience.  Inevitably 
such  work  would  connect  with  similar  undertakings  going  on  in 
Mexico.  Although  primitive  literary  sources  have  suffered  more 
contamination  in  the  South  than  is  invariably  the  case  with  us, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  springs  of  inspiration  rose  higher 
there,  and  may  yet  be  to  some  extent  recovered.  Such  a  completed 

3  Zuiii  Folk  Tales,  by  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing.  Knopf. 
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cycle  should  carry  us  well  past  the  point  of  literary  evolution 
at  which  European  remains  are  available  for  reference.  One 
would  like  to  see  such  a  work  issuing  from  one  of  our  great  uni¬ 
versities,  employing  all  the  instrumentalities  it  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  universities  to  utilize.  But  one  suspects  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  salvaging  Amerind  literature  will  proceed  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  through  the  efforts  of  solitary  and  self- 
sustaining  lovers  of  literature  for  its  own  sake. 


XXXII.  NEGRO  LITERATURE 


by  Walter  White 


i 


Negro  literature  has  begun  to  come  into  its  own  only  during 
the  last  decade.  This  is  especially  true  of  novels,  poems, 
plays  and  essays  about  the  Negro  by  the  Negro ,  but  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  it  is  true  also  of  treatment  of  the  Negro  in 
literature  by  other  than  Negro  writers. 

This  development,  however,  has  not  sprung  full-grown  into 
being  over  night.  Instead,  there  are  back  of  what  already  has 
been  done  and  what  is  likely  to  be  done  three  centuries  packed 
tight  with  drama,  tragedy,  humor,  exultant  faith:  life  chock- 
full  of  situations  as  tense  and  sometimes  as  heart-breaking  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  known.  All  too  often  these  have  been  born 
of  spirit-destroying  barbarities  which  would  have  crushed  any 
but  a  strong-willed  people. 

There  are,  for  example,  back  of  current  Negro  literature  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  the  slave  trade:  of  black  men  and  women 
seized  in  swift-darting  raids,  packed  in  slave  ships  so  vile  no 
animal  would  have  been  placed  in  them,  transported  to  the  western 
world  and  there  bound  into  captivity.  In  yellowed  papers  long 
forgotten,  buried  in  the  attics  of  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  is  material  in  which  the  great  Russian  writers 
like  Dostoievsky  would  have  reveled. 

There  is,  too,  back  of  this  literature  a  half-century  and  more  of 
the  building  of  what  was  intended  to  be  an  inflexible  system  of 
caste  which  forbade  anything  but  the  master-menial  relationship 
between  white  and  black.  Into  this  era  also  were  woven  somber 
and  exciting  threads  which  have  in  them,  should  these  United 
States  ever  muster  sufficient  courage  to  face  them,  a  wealth  of 
dramatic  situations. 

One  need  not,  however,  dwell  exclusively  on  the  unpleasant 

aspects  of  this  material.  To  do  so  would  produce  an  untrue  and 
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distorted  picture,  for  the  Negro  has  been  able  to  save  himself  by 
the  saving  grace  of  humor.  Observers  who  are  not  keen  enough  to 
see  beyond  the  surface  interpret  this  as  being  a  light-hearted, 
happy-go-lucky  indifference,  where  in  reality,  to  quote  the  brilliant 
Negro  poet,  Langston  Hughes,  this  humor  serves 

to  keep  from  cryin 9 

Ah  opens  mah  mouth  an 9  laughs. 

The  rigid  wall  between  white  and  black  which  the  former  sought 
to  erect,  while  it  has  failed  largely  to  prevent  human  relation¬ 
ships,  did  help  to  create  certain  stereotypes  of  the  Negro  which 
clung  persistently  to  the  American  mind  until  very  recent  years. 
This  stereotype  was  born  of  minstrel  end-men  with  gaudy  cloth¬ 
ing,  patches  on  their  pants,  mouthing  exaggerated  and  sometimes 
ribald  and  ridiculous  humor.  Or,  again,  it  was  born  of  the  picture 
found  in  reports  of  Negroes  haled  before  criminal  courts.  Or,  a 
third  stereotype  which  clung  and  yet  clings  is  that  of  the  loved 
but  definitely  sycophantic  servant — the  ‘‘black  mammy,”  or  the 
faithful  house  servant  who  towards  the  end  of  the  third  act 
totters  painfully  on  to  the  stage,  suffering  from  lumbago  or 
rheumatism,  to  give  his  young  master  his  life  savings,  hidden 
away  in  a  sock,  which  saves  the  master  from  prison  and  disgrace 
and  enables  him  to  marry  the  beautiful  and  eternally  virginal 
heroine. 

It  was  these  factors  which  led  to  the  acceptance  for  many  years 
of  the  Negro  characters  found  only  in  the  stories  of  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen,  Hugh  Wiley,  Irvin  Cobb,  E.  K.  Means,  Thomas  Dixon, 
or  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

ii 

Here  and  there,  however,  the  Negro  sought  en  masse  or  indi¬ 
vidually  to  break  through  this  iron  circle.  Back  in  the  80’s  and 
90’s  the  dean  of  Negro  writers,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  born  in 
North  Carolina  and  now  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  wrote  with  dis¬ 
cernment  and  marked  ability  of  the  Negro  as  he,  a  Negro,  knew 
him.  Chesnutt  taught  school  in  his  native  North  Carolina  during 
the  violent  days  of  the  reconstruction  period.  He  saw  with  rare 
acuteness  the  factors  which  went  into  the  making  of  that  turbu- 
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lent  epoch.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  majority  of  white  Americans 
“derived  their  opinions  of  him  [the  Negro]  from  the  ‘coon  song’ 
and  the  police  reports.”  Chesnutt  not  only  utilized  the  folk  ma¬ 
terial  so  richly  abundant  in  the  life  of  his  people  but  dared  to 
write  with  power  and  courage  of  the  more  serious  and  dramatic 
aspects  of  the  Negro  life  of  his  time.  Chesnutt  was  neither  an 
apologist  nor  a  myopic  “race  champion.”  If  he  wrote  in  The 
Marrow  of  Tradition  of  the  barriers  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
Negro  who  sought  to  achieve,  he  also  with  humor  and  sharp  wit 
pictured  the  foibles  and  faults  of  the  Negro. 

Chesnutt  wrote  during  the  late  Victorian  period.  His  novels  in 
this  period  of  realism  and  post-realism  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  definitely  dated;  properly  to  evaluate  them  one  needs  to  judge 
them  not  against  the  background  of  the  1930’s  but  against  that 
in  which  they  were  written,  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  a  contemporary  of  Chesnutt,  deservedly 
gained  far  greater  fame  for  his  poetry  than  for  his  short  stories 
and  novels.  Nevertheless  his  four  novels,  with  all  their  defects, 
are  significant  in  that  they  played  a  small  part  in  smashing  the 
tradition  that  only  whites  were  competent  to  write  of  Negro  life. 

The  most  definite  step  toward  sincerity  and  truth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  departure  from  the  sentimentality  with  which  Negro 
writers  in  particular  wrote,  was  the  publication  by  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois  in  1903  of  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.  Though  this  was 
not  a  novel,  but  instead  a  collection  of  essays,  the  powerful 
beauty  of  the  prose  of  the  book  came  like  a  thunderclap  to  those 
who  read  it,  insofar  as  their  notions  of  the  Negro  were  concerned. 
Nine  years  later  there  appeared  in  Boston  a  novel,  The  Autobi¬ 
ography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man ,  which,  published  anonymously, 
foretold  with  uncanny  accuracy  the  development  of  the  Negro 
and  of  Negro  art  during  the  two  decades  to  follow.  Here  was  a 
book  which  was  neither  servile  nor  truculent ;  with  calm  detach¬ 
ment  its  anonymous  author,  later  revealed  to  be  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  painted  a  picture  of  disturbing  power  and  of  moving 
beauty. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  World  War,  however,  that  the  Negro 
entered  American  literature  as  a  potent  and  not  to  be  ignored 
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figure.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attempt  to  appraise  all  life  in 
terms  of  economic  interpretation,  but  one  cannot  escape  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  which  led  to  this  emergence.  The  World  War  stopped 
immigration  from  Europe  upon  which  American  industries  were 
largely  dependent  for  their  supply  of  common  labor.  This  immi¬ 
gration  had  kept  the  Negro  in  the  South  and  had  made  painfully 
true  the  phrase  that  “the  Negro  can  earn  money  in  the  South  but 
can’t  spend  it,  and  he  can  spend  money  in  the  North  but  can’t 
earn  it.”  The  resulting  surplus  of  labor  had  made  the  South  in¬ 
different  to  its  value,  while  the  North,  having  no  need  for  Negro 
labor  save  as  menials,  entertained  all  sorts  of  notions  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  Negro  labor  in  a  highly  industrialized  society. 

With  dramatic  suddenness  America  awoke  to  find  that  the 
Negro  had  definitely  achieved  a  place  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  literature  and  art  of  his  country.  Roland  Hayes,  Paul  Robe¬ 
son,  and  Jules  Bledsoe  achieved  acclaim  as  concert  artists,  which 
in  some  instances  was  as  rhapsodic  as  had  been  the  indifference 
or  hostility  of  the  past.  Shuffle  Along  appeared  in  an  obscure 
theater  off  Broadway  in  1921,  and,  to  quote  James  Weldon  John¬ 
son’s  Black  Manhattan ,  “all  New  York  flocked  to  the  63rd  Street 
Theater  to  hear  the  most  joyous  singing  and  see  the  most  exhila¬ 
rating  dancing  to  be  found  on  any  stage  in  the  city.”  Not  only 
did  Shuffle  Along  make  its  impress  so  definitely  upon  the  American 
theater  that  its  influence  and  that  of  its  many  successors  may 
be  seen  in  the  dancing  especially  of  practically  every  musical 
show  on  Broadway  to-day,  but  it  helped  introduce  Florence  Mills, 
who  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  success  until  appendicitis  put  an  un¬ 
timely  end  to  her  brilliant  career.  Eugene  O’Neill’s  The  Emperor 
Jones  and  All  God's  Chilian  Got  Wings  gave  to  the  theater 
Charles  Gilpin  and  Paul  Robeson,  and,  whatever  their  inadequacies 
as  portrayals  of  Negro  life  and  psychology,  these  plays  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  theater-going  public  that  in  Negro 
life  are  to  be  found  dramatic  potentialities  yet  unsuspected. 

These  and  other  achievements  by  Negroes  in  the  theater  and 
concert  worlds  were  accompanied  by,  and  helped  to  open,  a  path 
for  the  Negro  writer  and  for  the  white  writer  who  wanted  to  use 
Negro  life  and  characters.  The  fame  of  Negro  Harlem  grew  over¬ 
night  and  became  a  symbol  throughout  the  world  of  Negro 
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achievement  which  all  too  often  was  far  in  excess  of  actual  ac¬ 
complishment.  Writers  of  power  and  ability,  and  sometimes  of 
genius,  began  to  be  published  in  the  more  intelligent  magazines 
and  their  books  began  to  appear  upon  the  lists  of  the  better  pub¬ 
lishers. 

James  Weldon  Johnson  in  his  The  Booh  of  American  Negro 
Poetry ,  published  in  1922,  again  achieved  the  role  of  prophet.  In 
the  introduction  to  that  anthology,  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  to 
America  the  reasons  for  expectation  and  hope  for  notable  literary 
accomplishment  by  Negro  writers,  and  reminded  America  that  the 
only  things  artistic  which  have  sprung  from  American  soil  and 
gained  world  recognition  as  distinctive  American  contributions  to 
the  art  were  Negro  in  origin  and  largely  Negro  in  development, 
these  four  being  Negro  folk-lore,  Negro  spirituals,  modern  danc¬ 
ing  and  jazz. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  various  poets  began  to  be  heard : 
Claude  McKay  in  his  Harlem  Shadows;  Langston  Hughes  in  The 
Weary  Blues  and  Fine  Clothes  to  the  Jew;  Countee  Cullen  in 
Color ,  Copper  Sun,  The  Black  Christ.  Some  of  the  work  by  these 
and  other  poets,  among  them  James  Weldon  Johnson,  at  first  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  poems  “for  a  Negro,”  in  a  short  period  began  to 
be  recognized  as  distinctive  poetry,  judged  by  any  standard,  how¬ 
ever  rigid. 

In  the  field  of  fiction  steady  progress  also  was  made.  It  was  less 
than  a  decade  ago  that  one  of  the  most  successful  publishers  of 
that  time  turned  down  a  novel  by  a  Negro  writer  “because  it  did 
not  picture  the  Negro  as  the  American  public  is  used  to  thinking 
of  him.”  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  episode  that  not  only 
no  first-rate  publisher  would  take  so  absurd  a  position,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  became  the  popular  thing  for  every  publisher  to 
have  at  least  one  Negro  novelist  on  his  list.  For  a  time  we  passed 
through  a  period  when  the  Negro  novelist  was  judged  not  on  his 
merits  as  a  novelist ,  but  was  judged  as  a  Negro  novelist.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  attitude,  as  harmful  as  the  indifference  or  hostility 
which  preceded  it,  has  about  passed. 

The  tidal  wave  of  Negro  novels  swept  in  with  it  many  strange 
creations.  There  were  novels  by  Negro  and  white  writers  which 
treated  of  what  is  loosely  termed  the  lower  classes.  Among  these 
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novels  may  be  put  DuBose  Heyward’s  Porgy ;  Langston  Hughes’s 
Not  Without  Laughter;  Arna  Bontemps’s  God  Sends  Sunday; 
Julia  Peterkin’s  Green  Thursday ,  Black  April ,  Scarlet  Sister 
Mary;  Howard  Odum’s  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder ,  Wings  on 
My  Feet;  E.  C.  L.  Adams’s  Congaree  Sketches  and  Nigger  to 
Nigger;  Rudolph  Fisher’s  The  Walls  of  Jericho ;  Gilmore  Mil- 
len’s  Sweet  Man;  Haldane  Macfall’s  The  Wooings  of  Jezebel 
Pettyfer;  and  Claude  McKay’s  Home  to  Harlem  and  Banjo ,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

There  have  also  been  novels  of  sophistication  which,  interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  have  been  laid  in  scenes  other  than  the  American. 
Also  interestingly  enough  is  the  circumstance  that  only  one  of 
these  which  may  be  included  in  this  classification  was  written  by 
a  Negro — Fisher’s  The  W alls  of  Jericho ,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
borderline  between  the  foregoing  grouping  and  the  present  one. 
Other  novels  in  this  section  are  Prancing  Nigger  by  Ronald  Fir- 
bank;  Black  Magic  by  Paul  Morand,  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  novels ;  Latterday  Symphony  by  Romer  Wilson ;  and  Moon- 
raker  by  Tennyson  Jesse. 

A  third  general  grouping  of  these  novels  might  be  termed 
novels  of  ambition  where  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  principal  Negro 
characters  seek  definitely  to  rise  above  their  levels,  fired  by  ambi¬ 
tion  common  to  all  human  nature.  T.  S.  Stribling’s  Birthright ; 
Jessie  Fauset’s  There  Is  Confusion;  David  Garnett’s  The  Sailor9 s 
Return;  DuBose  Heyward’s  Mamba9 s  Daughters;  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten’s  Nigger  Heaven;  Langston  Hughes’s  Not  Without  Laughter ; 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois’s  The  Dark  Princess;  my  own  Fire  in  the  Flint 
and  Flight;  H.  A.  Shands’s  White  and  Black  and  Nella  Larsen’s 
Quicksand  and  Passing. 

There  are  other  novels  and  stories  which  are  not  so  easy  of 
classification,  among  them  Waldo  Frank’s  Holiday  and  Jean 
Toomer’s  Cane ,  in  which  these  two  writers,  one  white  and  the  other 
a  Negro,  have  sought  with  measured  success  to  strip  their  stories 
to  stark  essentials  and  paint  with  powerful  and  poetic  beauty  the 
drama  of  white  and  black  protagonists  and  their  inter-relation¬ 
ship.  Unfortunately,  Toomer’s  voice  has  been  silent  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Cane ,  in  which  both  promise  and  accomplishment  were 
so  markedly  evident. 
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Another  story  difficult  of  classification  is  George  S.  Schuyler’s 
Black  No  More.  Of  all  the  Negro  writers,  Schuyler  has  shown 
more  definitely  than  any  other  the  gift  of  satire.  That  he  could 
not  more  successfully  achieve  the  etched-in-acid  portraiture  which 
was  latent  in  the  theme  of  Black  No  More  is  to  be  regretted;  but 
the  book  has  significance  in  its  furtherance  of  that  objectivity  in 
appraisal  and  utilization  of  his  material  without  which  the  Negro 
writer  will  never  be  able  to  achieve  great  literature. 

Perhaps  inevitably  in  a  creative  movement  which  sprang  out  of 
a  highly  complex  social,  economic  and  spiritual  background,  cer¬ 
tain  schools  of  expression  and  imposed  modes  of  thought  have 
dominated  the  movement  at  times.  Luckily  these  have  been  of  com¬ 
paratively  short  duration.  For  example,  there  were  Negro  writers 
who  leaned  so  far  backwards  in  dodging  the  charge  of  being 
propagandists  they  almost  denuded  their  stories  of  substance, 
little  realizing  that  they  ran  the  danger  of  setting  up  for  them¬ 
selves  as  proscribed  an  area  of  expression  as  did  those  “propa¬ 
gandists”  they  professed  to  scorn.  In  like  manner  they  ran  a  per¬ 
haps  even  more  dangerous  course  in  trying  to  ignore  every  phase 
of  Negro  life  which  smacked  of  conflict  when  that  conflict  was,  in 
these  democratic  United  States,  almost  as  indigenous  as  eating 
and  sleeping  and  making  love,  as  inevitable  as  the  cycles  of  birth 
and  life  and  death. 

They  served,  however,  an  excellent  transitional  role  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  tendencies  of  those  writers  who  saw  life  about  them  and 
especially  Negro-white  relationships  only  in  terms  of  conflict — 
where  all  whites  were  imbued  with  Negrophobia  and  all  Negroes 
were  sable  angels  ground  down  under  the  heel  of  white  chauvinism. 

In  like  manner  were  some  of  the  Negro  writers  influenced  by 
white  confreres  and  publishers,  or  rather,  by  what  they  thought 
white  publishers  wanted.  They  witnessed  the  phenomenal  success 
of  Carl  Van  Yechten’s  Nigger  Heaven ,  and  some  could  see  from 
that  time  on  only  certain  aspects  of  Negro  life  in  Harlem.  That 
it  is  always  easier  to  write  of  exotic  and  unusual  life,  life  that  is 
filled  with  the  sudden,  sharp  clash  of  unmasked  and  unashamed 
jealousy  and  love  and  lust,  than  it  is  to  create  living,  breathing 
characters  in  a  less  dramatic  milieu  helped  to  induce  this  follow¬ 
ing  of  a  trend.  As  the  success  of  Shuffle  Along  had  fixed  the  pat- 
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tern  of  Negro  theater  so  did  Nigger  Heaven,  Home  to  Harlem , 
Banjo,  Porgy  and  a  few  less  successful  novels  come  close  to  fixing 
Negro  literature  in  a  fast  and  immovable  rut. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  condemn  this  period  nor  do  I  think  that  it 
was  not  of  vast  value  in  the  growth  of  Negro  literature  from 
adolescence  to  manhood.  Nigger  Heaven,  for  example,  more  than 
any  other  novel  taught  white  readers  that  there  were  many  strata 
of  Aframerican  life,  that  the  old  phrase,  “all  coons  look  alike  to 
me”  not  only  never  had  been  true  but  was  less  true  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  That  readers,  white  and  Negro,  remembered  the 
cabaret  characters  more  vividly  than  they  did  the  doctors  and 
society  people  was  perhaps  less  due  to  the  writer  than  to  the  fact 
that  dullness  and  lack  of  vivid  living  is  the  price  Negroes  as  well 
as  whites  pay  for  respectability.  DuBose  Heyward  and  Claude 
McKay  shocked  some  of  their  readers — and,  more  keenly,  those 
who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  them  but  who  were  none  the 
less  voluble  in  their  critical  comments  of  Porgy  and  Home  to 
Harlem — in  much  the  same  fashion  that  Zola  and  Dreiser  and 
Sinclair  Lewis  pulled  off  the  cover  from  unloveliness  and  stupidity 
and  made  the  nice-nellies  view  what  lay  beneath. 

Other  tendencies  rose  and  flourished  and  happily  passed  on. 
Most  painful  of  these  was  the  patronizing  attitude  of  some  whites 
who  fell  over  themselves  in  surprise  in  suddenly  discovering  that 
there  were  Negroes  other  than  those  creations  of  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen  and  Irvin  Cobb  and  Thomas  Dixon.  Where  before  there 
had  been  ignorance  or  indifference  these  whites  burst  into  ecstatic 
praise  of  a  novel  because  it  was  so  good  “for  a  Negro” — precisely 
as  one  would  go  to  the  old  Hippodrome  to  see  waltzing  elephants, 
not  to  determine  how  well  the  elephants  waltzed  but  to  marvel 
that  an  elephant  could  be  trained  to  waltz  at  all.  It  wasn’t  the 
smug  patronizing  which  did  most  damage.  It  was  the  tendency  to 
encourage  careless  work  by  Negro  writers  when  a  few  novels  and 
short  stories  were  published  which  properly  would  have  been 
turned  down  in  all  likelihood  had  white  writers  written  them.  For¬ 
tunately  this  period  soon  passed  and  the  poor  Negro  novels  were 
forgotten  along  with  the  thousands  of  poor  white  novels  which 
poured  from  the  presses  between  the  depression  of  1921  and  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929. 
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In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  there  has  not  been  included  a  list 
of  all  the  books  which  form  a  part  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Negro. 
The  writers  and  volumes  chosen  are  not  selected  in  an  effort  at 
either  cataloging  or  appraisal  of  what  is  significant  in  this  lit¬ 
erature.  They  are  instead  selected  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  varied  aspects  of  the  literature  and  the  life  upon  which  it  is 
based.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  those  who  speak 
of  “the  Negro”  and  in  doing  so  visualize  a  being  who  completely 
and  accurately  combines  in  his  person  every  aspect,  every  ambi¬ 
tion  and  every  circumstance  of  his  race.  One  need  run  no  risk  as 
a  prophet  in  declaring  that  only  the  surface  of  Negro  literature 
has  been  scratched.  For  those  who  would  think  of  the  Negro  as  a 
single  being  one  need  only  catalogue  a  few  of  the  Negroes.  There 
is  the  Negro  of  the  cotton  field  and  the  levee.  There  is  the  Negro 
of  the  gambling  den  and  the  bawdy  house.  There  is  the  Negro 
school  teacher  of  the  rural  southern  town  who  must  try  to  plant 
the  dynamite  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  incurring  the  implacable  hostility  of  his  white 
environment.  There  is  the  Negro  business  man,  the  professional 
man,  the  minister  and  the  social  worker.  Of  all  types  and  all  de¬ 
grees  of  honor  and  ability  and  outlook,  they  have  all  the  problems 
of  their  white  brothers  and  many  more  which  race  adds.  There 
is  the  Negro  migrant  fresh  from  the  Mississippi  cotton  field,  who 
by  the  exigencies  of  war  and  ambition  was  thrust  into  the  highly 
competitive  life  of  industrial  civilization.  There  is  the  Negro — 
and  he  is  legion  in  number — of  Harlem,  of  Chicago’s  State  Street, 
and  of  Pittsburgh’s  Wiley  Avenue.  Each  one  of  these  broad  clas¬ 
sifications — and  there  are  many  more — may  be  divided  into  scores 
of  sub-divisions  and  in  each  of  these  sub-divisions  there  is  for  him 
who  has  sufficient  discernment  material  for  a  thousand  novels, 
plays,  stories  and  poems. 

One  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  appraise  at  this  stage  the  Negro 
in  fiction  or  in  any  other  of  the  arts  in  terms  of  fully-rounded 
and  developed  achievement.  While  the  body  of  accomplishment  to 
date  carries  this  movement  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  fad,  what 
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has  been  accomplished  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  chiefly 
pioneer  work  for  that  which  is  certain  to  come.  This  essay,  there¬ 
fore,  is  but  a  note  written  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  the 
definitive  appraisal  of  both  the  scope  and  value  of  the  Negro’s 
contributions  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  day. 


XXXIII.  YIDDISH  LITERATURE 


by  Jacob  C.  Rich 

Modern  Yiddish  literature  is  almost  entirely  contemporary. 

The  very  first  work  of  the  modern  period  was  published  in 
1864.  It  was  The  Little  Man  by  Solomon  Jacob  Abramovitch 
who  is  rarely  known  by  his  proper  name  but  much  more  by  his 
popular  pseudonym,  Mendele  Mokher  Sforim  (Mendel,  the  Book¬ 
seller).  The  literary  content  of  this  effort  is  nil,  yet  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Jewish  letters  is  enormous,  for,  with  its  appearance,  Yid¬ 
dish  for  the  first  time  was  granted  recognition  as  a  proper  lan¬ 
guage  for  literary  expression. 

Prior  to  that,  classical  Hebrew  was  the  accepted  language 
among  Jewish  writers,  despite  the  fact  that  the  great  masses 
populating  the  ghettos  of  Russia,  Poland,  Galicia  and  other  such 
sections  of  Eastern  Europe  knew  hardly  a  word  of  the  language. 
Most  of  them — most  of  the  males  among  them  at  least — knew  how 
to  read  the  Hebrew  characters ;  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  rec- 
cite  the  prayers,  but  they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  and  the  less  they  knew,  the  more  sanctified  it  seemed  to  them. 
Those  hardy  souls  who  fought  against  the  religious  obscurantism 
of  the  time  and  strove  to  put  the  people  on  the  high  road  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  worldly  knowledge,  did  not  deign  to  stoop  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people.  They  wrote  and  agitated  for  the  use  of  Rus¬ 
sian,  Polish  and  other  worldly  tongues,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  Yiddish  might  be  considered  a  “civilized”  language. 

Within  the  span,  therefore,  of  men  still  alive  and  active,  Yiddish 
rose  from  the  lowly  state  of  a  patois  or  jargon  to  its  present  high 
place  among  the  languages  of  world  literature.  Its  youthfulness 
is  such  that  it  still  has  no  set  orthography,  and  its  grammar  is 
determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  section  from  which  the  writer 
happens  to  come. 

After  the  start  was  made,  with  a  decent  lapse  intervening,  Yid¬ 
dish  literature  made  enormous  strides.  There  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
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quenchable  thirst  among  the  masses  for  better  reading  matter,  a 
strident  demand  that  induced  gifted  men  to  supply  it.  Every  form 
of  literature  was  exploited  and  developed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  only  two  generations  of  modern  Yiddish  writers, 
the  sheer  quantity  of  the  material  they  have  produced  is  startling 
and  its  quality  is  even  more  surprising.  In  respect  to  quality, 
modern  Yiddish  has  been  fortunate  in  that  its  birth  took  place  at 
a  time  of  great  literary  activity  the  world  over  and  particularly 
in  Russia.  With  so  much  of  supreme  literature  at  hand  in  other 
languages,  the  new  Jewish  writers  could  not  help  coming  under  its 
influence.  Not  that  they  copied  or  even  imitated.  No,  Jewish  writ¬ 
ing  is  distinctively  close  to  its  people,  a  part  of  its  habits  and 
environment.  What  the  better  of  these  new  writers  absorbed  and 
transferred  to  paper  was  the  sincerity,  the  depth  and  earnestness 
that  are  characteristic  of  all  genuine  literary  effort. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  Yiddish  literature 
sprang  full-blown  out  of  empty  space.  Yiddish  has  been  written 
for  many  centuries.  There  is  a  scrap  of  parchment  containing 
Jewish  vernacular  dating  as  far  back  as  1400,  and  the  dialect, 
written  in  Hebrew  characters,  resembles  more  closely  modern 
Yiddish  than  Chaucer’s  language  does  present-day  English.  The 
Arthurian  legends  were  extremely  popular  among  Jews  and  were 
printed  in  many  editions  in  the  course  of  centuries.  All  sorts  of 
story-books  circulated  in  great  numbers  among  the  Jews  in  their 
own  folk  tongue  at  all  times.  But  it  was  all  most  naive  and  crude 
stuff,  frankly  plagiarized  from  other  sources.  Illustrative  of  the 
low  esteem  in  which  Yiddish  was  held  before  the  appearance  of 
Mendele  Mokher  Sforim  is  the  fact  that  he  issued  his  first  work 
anonymously,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  name  to 
whatever  he  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

At  present  Yiddish  is  written  in  every  part  of  the  globe  and  its 
best  products  have  been  translated  in  many  languages.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  language  absorbs  and  is  colored  by  foreign  words 
and  expressions  borrowed  from  the  country  in  which  its  practi¬ 
tioners  happen  to  be  located,  so  that  sometimes  a  phrase  written 
in  America  will  be  unintelligible  to  a  reader  in  Poland,  the  com¬ 
mon  stream  is  fed  by  the  same  springs  of  the  ancient  German 
dialect  and  flows  in  the  United  States  as  it  does  in  Russia,  as  it 
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does  in  Argentina,  Cuba,  Australia,  South  Africa,  wherever  there 
is  a  community  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe.  Yid¬ 
dish  is  in  that  way  an  international  language. 

In  America,  Yiddish  has  not  only  literary  but  also  great  social 
and  economic  achievements  to  its  credit.  The  large  needle  trade 
unions  that  have  set  so  high  a  standard  for  American  labor  are 
to  a  great  extent  a  product  of  men  who  wrote  and  roused  the 
public  in  Yiddish.  The  same  men  enlarged  the  cultural  horizons 
of  their  people,  presenting  to  them  in  popular  fashion,  history, 
science,  civics  and  other  elements  of  education  that  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  creative  artistic  effort. 
The  abysmal  ignorance  and  backwardness  of  the  immigrant  hordes 
that  flooded  this  country  in  several  waves  seems  almost  hopeless 
in  retrospect.  Who  could  talk  of  refinements  in  art  and  literature 
to  people  who  could  not  even  read?  Yet  here  they  are  now  sup¬ 
porting  a  powerful  press,  producing  writers  of  great  talent, 
granting  recognition  and  honor  to  those  whose  accomplishments 
deserve  it. 

A  characteristic  of  Jewish  literature  that  has  often  been  noted 
is  the  preponderance  of  the  shorter  forms  of  writing  over  the  more 
ambitious  long  efforts.  There  are  thousands  of  short  sketches, 
stories  and  essays  for  every  novel  of  book  length  that  has  been 
produced.  Critics  of  Jewish  letters  have  decried  this  tendency  and 
have  exhorted  the  writers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  forms  of  literature,  but  to  no  avail.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  curious  lack  of  balance  is,  it  seems  to  me,  purely  a  technical 
one.  The  situation  in  the  Jewish  literary  market  is  such  that  the 
only  mediums  of  publication  are  the  newspapers  or  the  few  pe¬ 
riodicals  that  are  issued  here.  Exigencies  of  space  will  permit  a 
newspaper  to  print  only  short  material  or  at  best  something  that 
will  divide  into  as  few  continuations  as  possible.  With  their  eye 
on  newspaper  publication,  Jewish  writers  therefore  consciously 
or  unconsciously  take  to  the  shorter  forms. 

The  Jewish  newspaper  differs  from  its  American  contemporary 
not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  content.  It  is  in  a  way  more 
full-bodied,  devoting  more  space  to  articles,  fiction  and  feature 
writing  than  do  the  American  journals.  It  aims  to  satisfy  every 
need  of  its  patrons  for  reading  matter  and  thus  practically  ex- 
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hausts  the  literary  market.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  process  goes  on  nowhere  so  rapidly  as  among  Jews, 
and  the  reason  for  the  impoverished  state  of  the  book  market  will 
be  understood,  for  Americanized  Jews  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  be  seriously  concerned  with  books  will  take  to  the  new-found 
glories  of  English  literature  to  the  neglect  of  their  old  love, 
Yiddish.  And  as  for  the  new  generation,  while  pathetically  eager 
attempts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
for  Yiddish,  the  results  have  been  less  than  heartening.  The 
anomalous  situation  thus  prevails  that  while  the  newspapers  enjoy 
comparatively  large  and  influential  circulations  and  while  there  is 
great  continuous  literary  activity  in  Yiddish,  not  a  magazine  is 
issued  in  America  except  by  subsidy  and  not  a  book  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  under  commercial  auspices  in  this  country. 

The  literary  capital  of  America  in  Yiddish  as  in  English  is 
New  Yrork.  Here  the  literati  foregather  in  their  cafes,  discuss  the 
latest  turns  in  writers’  politics,  the  theater,  the  “new”  poetry, 
and  whatever  it  is  that  writers  find  interesting  in  common.  It  is 
altogether  in  the  continental  tradition. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  also  the  chief  newspaper  city  of 
America.  There  are  Jewish  papers  published  in  other  cities,  but 
their  influence  is  slight  and  little  attention  is  paid  them  even  in 
cafe  circles.  All  the  New  York  papers  circulate  on  a  national 
scale,  and  since  their  news  columns  are  not  their  chief  attraction, 
they  lose  little  of  their  value  even  if  they  arrive  a  day  or  so  late. 
The  dailies  that  are  now  in  the  field  are  the  Jewish  Daily  For¬ 
ward,  the  Jewish  Day ,  the  Morning  Journal  and  the  Morning 
Freiheit. 

Of  these,  the  Forward  is  much  the  largest  and  most  influential. 
Its  editor,  Abraham  Cahan,  is  well  known  to  American  letters  by 
that  penetrating  and  poignant  novel,  The  Rise  of  David  Levinsky. 
He  has  set  unusually  high  standards  for  the  literary  fiction  and 
poetry  that  he  publishes,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  trained  thou¬ 
sands  of  lowly  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  verities  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  drama.  He  often  invites  his  readers  to  pass  opinion  on 
a  writer  and  his  latest  effort.  He  is  also  receptive  to  new  talent, 
and  while  no  hunter  of  undiscovered  prodigies,  he  has  brought 
out  some  of  the  outstanding  men  in  Yiddish  literature  from  the 
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most  unpromising  sources  and  surroundings.  Among  the  authors 
of  established  reputation,  one  was  a  cap  maker,  another  a  house 
painter,  a  third  a  barber  and  one  man  of  exceptional  gifts  is  still 
at  work  as  a  journeyman  printer,  a  linotype  operator.  Some  of 
them  lack  the  fundamentals  of  a  systematic  education,  but  one 
quality  they  possess  in  common,  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  their 
people  that  comes  from  intimate  contact  with  them  and  which 
cannot  be  gained  by  book  learning. 

The  Jewish  newspapers  have  acted,  in  a  way,  as  the  Maecenas 
of  Yiddish  literature  by  putting  several  of  the  most  noted  writers 
on  a  regular  salary.  It  is  as  if  an  American  newspaper  had  de¬ 
cided  to  pay  a  weekly  wage  to  Theodore  Dreiser  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  An  American  Tragedy  had  made  him  financially  free.  Sholem 
Asch,  the  master  of  the  Yiddish  novel,  is  on  the  weekly  salary 
list  of  the  Forward.  So  is  Abraham  Reisen,  author  of  limpid  verse 
and  fiction,  and  Jonah  Rosenfeld,  whose  studies  in  psychoses  can 
appeal  only  to  a  more  limited  public.  They  are  submitted  to  no 
strict  regimen,  but  are  left  free  to  create  what  they  will  and  how¬ 
ever  they  will.  Writers  of  fiction  are  also  often  engaged  on  the 
staff  to  do  the  normal  chores  of  newspaper  work,  being  given  at 
the  same  time  every  opportunity  to  continue  their  literary  ac¬ 
tivity.  Writers  abroad  are  frequently  given  employment  as  staff 
correspondents  and  are  thus  relieved  of  the  financial  worries  that 
sap  creative  energy. 

The  same  non-profit  association  that  publishes  the  Forward , 
also  issues  the  only  Jewish  literary  monthly  in  America,  Die 
Zukunft  (“The  Future”).  This  is  edited  by  Abraham  Liessin, 
noted  poet  and  publicist  of  fervid  temperament. 

There  are  several  weekly  journals,  sponsored  by  various  party 
organizations,  that  devote  considerable  space  to  general  literary 
and  topical  matters.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  An¬ 
archist  Freie  Arbeiter  Stimme  and  the  Socialist  WecJcer.  They 
are  all  run  at  a  deficit  and  writers  contribute  their  work  usually 
without  pay,  sometimes  as  a  donation  to  the  cause,  but  more  often 
merely  to  keep  their  pen  in  trim.  The  field  is  so  limited  that  they 
find  difficulty  in  publishing  elsewhere. 

The  only  commercial  weekly  is  the  long  established  Der  Ameri- 
caner ,  an  adjunct  of  the  Morning  Journal. 
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With  the  growing  numbers  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  population 
in  America  and  its  enhanced  prosperity,  every  gifted  writer  has 
found  a  large  following  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  outstanding 
works  of  Yiddish  literature  were  first  published  in  the  United 
States  and  practically  every  author  after  Mendele  Mokher  Sforim 
has  had  his  eye  trained  on  America.  It  is  difficult  to  divide  the 
writers  into  the  categories  of  those  living  abroad  and  those  re¬ 
siding  in  this  country.  Sholem  Aleichem  (J.  Rabinowitz),  master 
of  Yiddish  humor,  established  his  great  reputation  in  Europe  but 
passed  his  declining  years  in  the  United  States.  Sholem  Asch  de¬ 
veloped  his  gifts  in  Poland,  but  many  of  his  best  works  found  first 
publication  here.  A  naturalized  American  citizen,  he  spends  much 
of  his  time  abroad.  The  late  M.  Spector,  popular  in  Russia  and — 
an  exception  to  the  rule — but  little  known  to  the  general  reader 
of  this  country,  arrived  here  in  his  old  age  and  died  in  New  Yrork. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  poor  publishing  conditions  in  this 
country,  J.  Opatashu  writes  his  novels  in  America  and  publishes 
mainly  abroad.  His  most  famous  novel,  In  Polish  Forests ,  was 
issued  first  in  Warsaw,  was  translated  into  Polish  and  was  highly 
acclaimed  in  both  languages. 

Among  the  novelists  living  abroad  at  this  time  are  Z.  Schneur 
and  David  Bergelson.  Schneur  turned  to  Yiddish  after  great 
achievements  in  the  classic  Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  stories  from 
the  life  of  his  native  town,  Shklov,  Russia,  have  won  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  in  this  country.  There  is  a  play  of  humor  in  his 
style  and  characterization,  an  insight  into  human  frailties,  a  deft 
use  of  pathos  which  make  his  work  both  highly  amusing  and  often 
moving.  In  his  field  he  would  be  supreme  in  the  literature  of  any 
language. 

David  Bergelson  is  also  among  the  truly  great  in  Yiddish  lit¬ 
erature.  His  novel,  Noch  Alemen ,  which  might  be  translated  as 
“At  the  End  of  All,”  is  supreme  for  its  insight  into  human  char¬ 
acter  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  novel  of  the  language  in  that 
respect. 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  Yiddish  novelists  if  we  do  not  include 
the  writers  of  serial  thrillers  which  are  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  circulation  purposes  only,  without  pretensions  to  lit¬ 
erary  merit. 
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If  the  novelists  of  quality  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  the  list  of  short  fiction  writers,  publicists,  poets  and  drama¬ 
tists  is  more  imposing.  The  outstanding  figure  in  this  literature 
is  I.  L.  Peretz,  of  blessed  memory.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
three  sires  of  Yiddish  literature,  Mendele  being  called  the  grand¬ 
father,  Sholem  Aleichem,  the  son,  and  Peretz,  the  grandson.  He 
turned  to  writing  quite  late  in  life,  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
livelihood  as  a  lawyer  by  the  Tsarist  government.  Inspired  by  the 
ideal  of  educating  and  uplifting  the  Jewish  masses,  he  wrote  many 
articles  and  tales  with  a  moral  attached  to  advance  his  cause. 
His  fame  rests,  however,  not  on  these  but  on  the  vivid  and  pene¬ 
trating  sketches,  stories  and  poems  that  he  wrote.  He  was  the  first 
author  to  deliver  Yiddish  out  of  the  confines  of  the  ghetto,  out  of 
its  provincialism,  seeking  to  bring  out  in  his  subjects  not  only 
the  Jew  but  also  the  human  being  in  the  Jew.  Fifteen  years  after 
his  death,  a  long  period  in  the  brief  existence  of  modern  Yiddish 
literature,  the  imprint  he  left  is  still  distinct  and  his  influence 
carries  on  wherever  the  language  is  used. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  rank  of  those  who 
followed  Peretz.  To  name  the  prose  writers  as  they  come  to  mind, 
the  following  are  among  those  who  attained  standing  abroad 
(always  remembering  that  they  were  and  are  freely  published  in 
this  country  as  well)  : 

The  late  H.  D.  Nomberg  of  macabre  bent  in  his  choice  of 
themes;  S.  Ansky  (Solomon  Rapoport),  known  to  Americans  for 
his  mystic  drama.  The  Dyhhuk ,  primarily  a  Russian  writer,  who 
produced  considerable  Yiddish  fiction;  Jacob  Dinneson,  one  of 
the  older  writers  who  has  several  collections  of  stories  to  his 
credit  and  a  novel  or  two  which  are  not  counted  among  the  lit¬ 
erary  treasures  of  the  language. 

Then  there  are  Peretz  Hirshbein  whose  renown  in  story  writing 
was  obscured  by  his  belated  success  in  the  drama ;  I.  D.  Berko- 
wich  of  Europe,  America  and  Palestine,  a  realist  in  intent  if  not 
always  in  execution;  I.  M.  Weissenberg,  I.  Singer,  S.  Fuchs  and 
others  who  have  still  to  make  their  literary  way  in  this  country 
although  they  have  already  gained  recognition  in  Europe. 

Of  those  living  in  this  country  at  present  who  have  attained 
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world-wide  renown,  Abraham  Reisen  is  the  foremost.  He  is  known 
for  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose,  and  he  writes  both  equally 
well.  His  style  is  simple  and  lucid,  and  some  of  his  poems  have 
won  the  great  distinction  of  becoming  folk  songs.  In  his  sketches 
the  treatment  is  generally  genial  and  often  in  humorous  vein.  His 
influence  on  Yiddish  literature  is  in  many  respects  as  great  as 
that  of  the  three  sires  mentioned  before,  for  he  edited  a  number 
of  literary  journals  in  the  old  country  despite  great  difficulties, 
introduced  new  writers  and  encouraged  them  to  forge  ahead.  He 
is  the  outstanding  living  writer  of  short  fiction. 

Almost  his  direct  opposite  is  Jonah  Rosenfeld.  His  style  is  in¬ 
volved  and  his  treatment  of  subject  matter  is  starkly  realistic. 
With  a  sharp  eye  for  the  psychological  twists  and  quirks  in  all 
of  us,  he  digs  them  out  for  all  to  see  and  study.  Rosenfeld’s  mas¬ 
tery  consists  in  bringing  out  the  mental  twists  of  sane  persons, 
those  streaks  of  insanity,  of  ill-logic,  of  psychic  failing  which  are 
a  part  of  us,  which  haunt  us  and  which  we  wish  to  hide  and  forget. 

A  realist  of  a  different  sort  is  Z.  Levine.  He  was  born  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  all  his  literary  activity  has  been  carried  on  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  prefers  to  dip  his  pen  in  bitter  truth  and  never  hesitates 
to  draw  his  hero  unsympathetically  if  his  subject  seems  to  demand 
it.  If  his  hero  is  a  cad,  it  is  because  men  generally  are  cads.  If 
his  people  are  mean  and  bitter  and  defeat  themselves  and  others 
thereby,  it  is  because  that  to  him  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Levine 
is  one  of  the  group  of  writers  whose  talent  Abraham  Cahan  was 
the  first  to  recognize  and  sponsor.  Others  in  this  group  are 
Z.  Libin,  B.  Botwinick,  M.  Aderschleger,  I.  Blum  and  several  more 
who  appear  in  the  Forward. 

Z.  Libin  is  the  most  prolific  writer  of  this  group.  A  master  of 
the  gently  sardonic  and  the  tragi-comic,  he  sometimes  permits  his 
sense  of  pathos  to  overpower  the  delicate  delineation  of  character 
and  situation  of  which  he  is  so  capable.  He  possesses  marked 
powers  of  observation  and  insight  and  he  hits  off  the  life  of  his 
people  so  well  that  in  the  early  days  his  tales  were  repeated  by 
word  of  mouth  in  the  sweatshops  and  homes  of  the  immigrant 
workers  and  were  an  instrument  in  the  advancement  of  the  people. 

B.  Botwinick,  of  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  M.  Aderschleger 
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excel  also  in  portraying  the  life  of  ordinary  people,  each  in  his 
characteristic  way.  They  are  artists  of  genuine  merit,  a  part  of 
the  Jewish  immigrant  scene  in  America. 

One  of  the  best  known  Yiddish  writers  in  this  country  is  David 
Pinski.  Like  Reisen,  he  established  his  reputation  in  Russia, 
where  he  participated  in  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
Tsarist  government.  A  partisan  of  the  lowly  and  downtrodden, 
his  fiction  is  often  pointed  to  defend  their  claims  against  the  op¬ 
pressors  of  the  meek.  His  forte  is  in  the  portrayal  of  women,  his 
heroines  being  generally  stronger  characters,  more  determined  and 
willful  than  the  men.  He  is  active  in  the  Zionist  cause  and  was  the 
editor  of  the  Zionist  newspaper,  Die  Zeit ,  which  expired  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago. 

Poetry  is  especially  well  represented  in  Yiddish  literature,  and 
American  Jewish  poets  are  its  most  noted  contributors.  The  late 
Morris  Rosenfeld,  a  supremely  gifted  man,  began  writing  while 
employed  in  the  sweatshops  of  New  York,  and  his  poems  would 
set  a  high  mark  for  pathos  and  poignancy  in  any  literature. 
Another  gifted  poet  who  died  a  few  years  ago  was  Yehoash 
(Solomon  Blumgarten).  His  most  famous  work  is  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

A  number  of  those  who  have  won  distinction  in  other  literary 
endeavors  are  famous  also  for  their  poetry.  Of  these  Abraham 
Reisen  and  Abraham  Liessin  have  already  been  mentioned. 
J.  Adler  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  B.  Kovner  is  known  to 
every  Yiddish  reader  for  his  amusing  burlesque  sketches,  is  a 
poet  of  considerable  talent.  David  Einhorn  and  Z.  Schneur  in 
Europe,  Peretz  Hirshbein  of  no  particular  country,  and  H.  Lei- 
vick  in  America  are  among  those  who  gained  distinction  both  in 
poetry  and  other  forms  of  writing. 

The  list  of  “young”  poets  is  almost  inexhaustible  and  several 
of  them  are  of  major  stature.  Among  the  most  gifted  of  these  are 
Mani  Leib  (Brahinski)  and  J.  I.  Schwartz,  author  of  the  remark¬ 
able  bucolic  poem,  “Kentucky,”  showing  the  Jewish  immigrant  in 
the  unusual  surroundings  of  the  American  countryside. 

A  number  of  those  whose  names  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  literary  journals  are  N.  Gross,  M.  L.  Halpern,  Zisha 
Landau,  R.  Eisland,  A.  Leieles  (A.  Glantz),  Elyash  (A.  H. 
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Scheps),  Ephraim  Auerbach,  Z.  Weinper,  B.  Bialostotsky,  M. 
Bassin,  M.  Winograd  and  others.  Each  of  these  displays  talent 
that  would  be  noted  in  whatever  language  he  wrote. 

With  the  Yiddish  literary  scene  so  predominantly  occupied  by 
the  newspapers,  publicists  and  feature  writers  have  as  much  pres¬ 
tige  and  following  among  the  reading  public  as  many  of  the  fic¬ 
tion  writers.  The  comments  of  Hillel  Rogoff  in  serious  vein,  of 
Zivion  (Dr.  B.  Hoffman)  in  satiric  manner,  of  Dr.  S.  Ginsburg 
in  biting  fashion  are  among  the  regular  features  of  the  Forward. 
Dr.  A.  Koralnick,  Dr.  H.  Zhitlovsky  and  S.  Niger  hold  sway  in 
the  Day.  J.  Fishman  runs  a  daily  column  of  current  comment  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Morning  Journal.  Gedaliah  Bublick,  B.  C. 
Vladeck,  J.  Magidow,  R.  Abramovitch,  P.  Wiernick,  Dr.  Max 
Weinreich,  in  their  various  fields  and  ways,  exert  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  public  through  their  writing,  and  their  names  are 
known  wherever  the  Jewish  papers  circulate.  In  general  the 
printed  word  and  the  man  who  creates  it  are  more  respected  and 
honored  among  Jews  than  among  other  people. 

In  the  drama,  Yiddish  literature  is  indebted  almost  entirely  to 
America  for  whatever  progress  it  has  made.  The  Jewish  stage  was 
in  low  state  indeed  before  America  developed  it.  Due  to  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  former  government  of  Russia  and  the  impover¬ 
ished  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  The  Yiddish 
theater  had  no  public  and  no  opportunity  to  advance.  The  troupes 
that  visited  various  towns  in  an  uncertain  itinerary  did  so  out  of 
a  love  for  play-acting  and  vagabondage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  little  to  play  and  often  just  raised  the  curtain  and  “carried 
on”  ad  lib.,  inventing  lines  and  situations  as  their  ingenuity  sug¬ 
gested.  Gradually  a  number  of  plays  were  acquired  in  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  the  Jewish  theater,  the  best  of  them  being  the  tuneful 
operettas  of  Abraham  Goldfaden. 

The  rising  tide  of  immigration  swept  the  actors  along  with  it 
into  the  United  States.  Here  at  last  the  troupers  found  freedom 
to  play  and  a  public  with  money  enough  to  support  them  at  it. 
They  played  whatever  came  to  hand,  crude  and  tawdry  material, 
and  an  uncritical  public  that  had  never  seen  a  play  before  swal¬ 
lowed  it  with  relish.  The  intelligent  minority,  however,  stayed 
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away  and  despaired  of  ever  finding  anything  worth  while  in  the 
Jewish  theater. 

And  then  came  Jacob  Gordin.  This  author  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  plays  On  the  Yiddish  stage  had  never  written  before  his  arrival 
in  this  country.  He  possessed  inborn  dramatic  sense,  however,  and 
produced  play  after  play  with  “strong”  lines,  with  good  roles  and 
with  highly  dramatic  situations.  He  was  hailed  a  second  Shake¬ 
speare  and  to  this  day  there  are  people  who  take  his  literary  at¬ 
tainments  seriously.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  he 
possessed  but  little  talent  for  true  literary  creation.  His  mummers 
mouth  pieces  that  no  person  on  earth  could  ever  have  spoken, 
high-sounding  phrases,  noble  dissertations  in  the  most  incon¬ 
gruous  manner.  Gordin’s  great  achievement  is  that  he  prodded 
the  Jewish  theater  out  of  the  muck  in  which  it  rested  prior  to  his 
arrival  and  enabled  it  to  produce  the  plays  of  the  more  gifted 
men  who  followed  him. 

Among  these  I  might  mention  Sholem  Asch  with  his  God  of 
Vengeance ,  Peretz  Hirshbein  with  his  Empty  Inn ,  H.  Leivick  with 
his  play,  Rags ,  I.  D.  Berkowich  with  Landsleit. 

Of  those  who  have  written  competently  for  the  Yiddish  stage 
there  are  also  David  Pinski,  Ossip  Dimow,  Z.  Libin,  L.  Kobrin 
and  Chone  Gottesfeld. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  increasingly  bad  financially  for 
the  Jewish  theater.  Second  Avenue  like  Broadway  feels  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  talkies,  of  the  sumptuous  movie  houses  with  their 
lavish  programs,  and  of  all  the  other  competing  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  theater  managers  believe  empty  their  houses.  An 
added  element  in  this  case  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  many  more 
Jews  can  now  understand  English  and  attend  the  American  the¬ 
aters  instead  of  the  Jewish. 

In  no  language,  I  believe,  has  the  creative  artist  to  contend 
with  so  many  distracting  and  disturbing  influences  as  in  Yiddish. 
Particularly  so  in  America.  The  field  is  limited  and  with  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  immigration  is  becoming  ever  more  shrunken.  Not  many 
of  the  new  generation,  the  children  of  the  immigrants,  are  able  to 
read  Yiddish ;  there  is  not  a  Yiddish  writer  on  any  newspaper 
born  in  this  country.  The  trend  away  from  he  language  of  the 
ghettos  is  just  as  marked  in  other  countries  as  it  is  here;  the 
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“Polanization”  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  for  example,  is  about  as 
rapid  as  their  Americanization  in  America. 

Then  there  are  so  many  parties  and  factions  fighting  for  con¬ 
trol  and  influence  among  the  Jews — Socialists,  Communists,  Anar¬ 
chists,  Zionists,  Nationalists,  each  with  its  several  cleavages  and 
schisms,  its  shadings  and  variegations,  and  each  laying  claim  to 
the  sympathies  and  affiliations  of  the  writer.  Left-wing  or  Right- 
wing  is  a  shibboleth  to  determine  whether  a  writer  is  to  receive 
compliment  or  condemnation.  In  Russia,  where  all  publication  is 
in  the  hands  of  government  agencies,  Communist  party  approval 
is  necessary  before  an  author  can  hope  to  be  published.  The  rust 
of  officialdom  is  eating  into  the  literature  there. 

There  are  Jews  who  disclaim  Yiddish  altogether  and  others 
who  make  a  holy  religion  of  it.  Yiddish  is  persecuted  by  the 
Zionists  in  Palestine  who  wish  to  establish  Hebrew  as  the  national 
tongue.  It  is  fanatically  advocated  by  their  confreres  in  America 
who  see  in  Yiddish  an  expression  of  nationalistic  aspirations.  In 
Poland  the  main  protagonists  of  the  language  are  the  Bundist 
Socialists,  which  is  cause  sufficient  for  the  Zionists  there  to  sabo¬ 
tage  their  efforts.  It  is  a  welter  of  conflicts,  and  the  artist  who 
seeks  peace  and  certainty  finds  only  confusion  and  doubt.  “What 
will  become  of  the  Yiddish  that  I  write?”  he  asks,  and  finds  no 
answer.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  prospect.  It  is  brightened  only  by  the 
devotion  and  the  capacity  of  the  writers  who  capture  the  ever- 
changing  life  of  their  people  and  transfer  it  to  us  in  their  crea¬ 
tions. 


XXXIV.  LITERARY  MAGAZINES 


by  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

In  colonial  days,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  the 
term  literary,  as  applied  to  the  magazine  in  America,  was 
almost  superfluous.  Whatever  the  avowed  purport  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  might  be,  the  eighteenth-century  editor  considered  it  his 
first  duty  to  inculcate  in  his  readers  a  taste  for  belles-lettres. 
Nearly  every  magazine  had  its  Pegasus,  its  Cabinet  of  Apollo,  its 
Parnasiad.  Poetry  flourished.  Narrative  verse  was  direful  and 
popular. 

The  literary  flavor  was  the  expression  of  a  passionate  desire  of 
a  young  country  to  prove  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  England, 
with  the  immediate  traditions  of  her  Addisons  and  Steeles,  her 
Tatlers  and  Spectators ,  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  not 
mere  literary  ourang-outangs.  That  impression  was  hard  to  dis¬ 
turb.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  of 
the  Americans  as  “a  race  of  convicts  who  should  be  grateful  for 
any  fate  short  of  hanging.”  The  ungracious  dictum  undoubtedly 
stimulated  literary  aspirations  as  well  as  steeling  patriotic  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  United  States  Magazine  in  1779  announced  that  America 
must  show  that  she  was  able  to  cultivate  belles-lettres  even  dis¬ 
connected  from  Great  Britain.  “Foreigners  view  works  of  this 
nature  as  evidence  of  the  literary  character  of  our  city,”  implored 
the  New  York  Magazine.  “Shall  we  not  then  exert  ourselves  to 
appear  as  respectable  abroad  as  we  really  are  at  home?  Strangers 
generally  refer  their  decision  of  the  state  of  learning  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  original  compositions  a  place  boasts.  Though  originality 
is  not  an  absolute  requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  good  maga¬ 
zine,  nevertheless  it  is  a  weighty  consideration.  Numbers  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Columbia  are  well  qualified  to  shine  in  the 
walks  of  literature.  Let  each,  then,  lend  a  helping  hand.” 

This  spirit  of  defiance  of  the  mother  country  did  not  entirely 
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abate  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Side  by  side  with 
it  grew  the  intense  rivalries  between  the  cities  of  the  young  Re¬ 
public.  Ambitious  Athenses  bloomed  in  the  land,  not  merely  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  but  in  the  South  and  West.  In  particular, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York  vied  with  one  another  and 
fleered  at  one  another.  Philadelphia  was  the  earliest  American 
publishing  center.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Philadelphia  magazines.  In 
1824  the  city  was  publishing  twelve  magazines,  three  of  them 
literary.  Yet  by  that  time  Boston  had  seized  the  scepter,  while 
New  YY>rk  was  already  clamoring  for  it. 

In  considering  the  purely  literary  magazines,  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review ,  by  reason  of  its  venerable  age  and  splendid  tradition, 
calls  for  first  attention.  The  North  American ,  the  evolution  of 
the  earlier  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review ,  entered  upon 
life  in  its  own  name  in  1811.  A  feature  of  the  early  years  was  the 
publication  in  its  columns  of  Bryant’s  “Thanatopsis,”  which, 
written  in  1811,  was  found  by  the  young  poet’s  father  and  sent 
without  the  son’s  knowledge  to  the  North  American  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1817.  The  magazine  was  the  first  in  America  to  win 
recognition  in  Europe.  From  it  many  persons  abroad  derived  their 
only  knowledge  of  American  affairs.  In  1826  there  was  a  regular 
sale  of  more  than  one  hundred  copies  a  month  in  London  and 
twelve  copies  in  remote  Calcutta. 

But  other  literary  magazines  had  preceded  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  Probably  the  first  was  the  Nightingale ,  or  a  Melange  of  Lit¬ 
erature.  In  Boston  in  1796  it  announced:  “We  are  sanguine  that 
a  literary  periodical  can  be  supported  in  America.”  Then,  in 
1802,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Weekly.  The 
flavor  of  the  aspirations  of  a  stilted  age  is  reflected  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  motto :  “To  Soar  aloft  on  fancy’s  wing,  and  bathe  in 
Heliconia’s  Spring ;  Cull  every  flower  with  careful  hand,  and  strew 
them  o’er  our  native  land.” 

The  North  American ,  reviewing  its  editors  in  its  centenary 
number,  said  that  its  great  epochs  were  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Edward  Everett,  of  his  brother  Alexander  Everett,  and 
of  Lowell  and  Norton.  Alexander  Everett  was  the  editor  from 
1830  to  1836,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  made 
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it  a  more  distinctly  literary  and  historical  publication.  After  Dr. 
Palfrey  came  Professor  Francis  Bowen  and  Dr.  Peabody.  Then, 
in  1863,  Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  assumed  charge,  the 
former  as  editor  and  Norton  as  his  assistant. 

Recording  his  impressions  of  his  early  days,  W.  D.  Howells 
wrote:  “In  Cambridge,  where  I  went  from  Venice  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  New  York,  one  was,  as  it  were,  domesticated  with  the 
North  American ,  for  both  the  editors  lived  there,  and  one  was 
orally  asked  to  do  this  paper  or  that.  And  by  and  by  when  both 
Norton  and  Lowell  went  abroad,  the  editorship  began  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  from  one  scholarly  Cambridge  intelligence  to  another.” 
Longfellow,  looking  over  Cushing’s  index  to  the  North  American , 
said:  “It  is  like  walking  through  a  graveyard  and  reading  the 
inscriptions  on  the  graves.  So  many  familiar  names,  so  many  old 
associations.” 

In  1877  the  North  American  was  literally  torn  from  its  roots 
with  its  transfer  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Boston  keenly  re¬ 
sented  the  treason.  It  was  as  if  Bunker  Hill  had  walked  away. 
Longfellow  wrote:  “Osgood  has  sold  or  given  or  conveyed  the 
North  American  into  the  hands  of  the  Appletons.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  edited,  printed,  and  published  in  New  York.  Mr.  Clark 
at  the  printing  office  said,  ‘It  is  like  parting  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Blarney  Stone.’  ”  In  the  centenary  number,  Howells,  as  a 
Bostonian  in  allegiance,  commented:  “The  North  American  had 
been  one  of  our  glories,  dim  at  times  but  lastingly  a  glory,  an 
honor  to  our  letters  and  a  very  strenuous  help  to  such  nationality 
as  they  had  achieved.  The  removal  may  not  have  been  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Review’s  survival ;  it  might  have  lived  on  in  Boston, 
devouring  successions  of  horses  and  carriages  and  obliging  pub¬ 
lishers  to  get  about  on  foot  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  so  many 
authors.” 

Another  literary  magazine  that  has  long  survived  in  name  is 
the  Dial.  The  old  Dial  grew  out  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment. 
As  early  as  1835  Emerson  foresaw  it  as  “an  organ  of  spiritual 
philosophy.”  It  was  to  be  called  the  Transcendent alist,  or  the 
Spiritual  Inquirer ,  and  Emerson  visioned  Carlyle  in  the  editorial 
chair.  It  took  form  in  1839  when  Margaret  Fuller  was  selected 
for  editor,  and  the  first  issue  was  set  for  April,  1840.  The  editors 
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for  the  first  two  years  were  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller.  The 
intention  was  to  pay  Margaret  Fuller  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  the  editing,  but  the  small  circulation  did  not  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  that  extravagant  sum. 

Margaret  Fuller  stepped  out  and  Emerson  became  the  editor. 
He  aimed  not  only  at  good  literature,  but  also  at  liveliness  and 
variety.  The  columns  of  the  Dial  were  for  many  writers  almost 
the  first  means  of  self-expression.  Curtis  appeared  there  for  the 
first  time,  and  so  did  Thoreau,  Dwight,  Cranch,  and  Dana. 
Thoreau,  who  at  one  time  assisted  Emerson,  wrote:  “I  think  it 
is  a  noble  number.  It  perspires  thought  and  feeling.  I  can  speak 
of  it  now  a  little  like  a  foreigner  and  to  me  it  is  a  long  letter  of 
encouragement  and  reproof,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so  to  many  another 
in  the  land.  So  don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  But  the  ship  could  not 
be  saved.  The  avowed  organ  of  Transcendentalism,  it  was  borne 
down  by  the  dead  weight  of  its  cause  to  perish  in  1844.  The  name 
was  revived  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  Dial  in  Ohio  in  January, 
1860,  which  lived  for  a  year;  and  again  in  1880  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Dial  of  Chicago. 

In  New  York  the  first  literary  periodical  was  the  Monthly 
Magazine  and  American  Review ,  started  in  1799  by  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  who  was  the  first  professional  man  of  letters 
of  our  history.  It  had  a  short  and  languishing  life,  and  in  1801 
was  rebaptized  for  a  brief  resuscitation  as  the  American  Review 
and  Literary  Journal.  Brown,  finding  New  York  an  unprofitable 
field  for  his  activities,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  there  to  establish 
in  1803  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register. 

In  1807  Salmagundi ,  so  closely  linked  with  the  early  literary 
career  of  Washington  Irving,  came  to  add  to  New  Yrork’s  gayety 
and  gossip.  “Its  object,”  wrote  Paulding,  “was  to  ridicule  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  the  fashionable  world.”  At  first  it  was  to 
have  been  published  “every  once  in  a  while,”  but  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  acquiring  a  wide  popularity  throughout  the  United  States, 
it  became  a  weekly.  Eight  hundred  copies  was  a  considerable  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  town  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the 
profits  from  the  venture  went  to  the  publisher,  Longworth,  the 
only  recorded  payment  to  the  three  authors  being  one  of  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  When  the  copyright  expired  in  1822, 
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Paulding  estimated  that  he  and  Irving  had  enriched  Longworth 
by  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  case  of  the  Salmagundi  contributors  was  not  exceptional. 
Poor  pay  or  no  pay  at  all  was  the  rule  then  and  for  many  years 
later.  New  writers  almost  invariably  began  with  no  pay,  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of.  seeing  one’s  work  in  print,  even  when  it 
was  not  signed,  being  regarded  as  adequate  compensation.  N.  P. 
Willis  as  an  editor  frankly  said  that  he  had  learned  that  the  way 
to  keep  a  publication  alive  was  not  to  pay  “not  much”  but  to  pay 
nothing  at  all  except  to  his  own  editorial  staff.  The  Atlantic 
Magazine  started  in  New  York  in  1824,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  famous  Boston  periodical,  allowed  a  total  expenditure  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  five  hundred  as  the  editor’s  salary,  and 
five  hundred  more  for  outside  contributions. 

Naturally  those  who  depended  upon  the  pen  for  support  were 
usually  denizens  of  Grub  Street.  Lowell  at  one  time  was  counting 
hopefully  on  earning  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  writing.  For 
the  verse  that  he  wrote  when  in  college  Longfellow  received  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  He  summoned  up  his  courage  and  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette  suggesting  an  honorarium. 
The  editor  replied  suggesting  a  rate  of  one  dollar  a  column  for 
prose.  Bryant  did  better.  He  wanted  two  dollars  apiece  for  his 
poems,  but  the  publishers  offered  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  one  hundred  lines  a  month.  Poe’s  fixed  salary  as  the  editor  of 
the  Gentlemen9 s  Magazine  of  Philadelphia  was  ten  dollars  a  week. 
For  “The  Raven”  he  was  paid  ten  dollars;  and  according  to 
Stoddard,  he  sold  “The  Bells”  thrice  and  “Annabel  Lee”  twice,  to 
Sartain's  and  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
the  most  famous  of  a  number  of  literary  periodicals  expressive  of 
the  South  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Southern 
Review  of  Charleston  preceded  it  by  six  years.  That  publication, 
in  its  contempt  for  popular  demand,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
precursor  of  the  Rose  of  Dixie  of  the  O.  Henry  story.  It  was  of 
the  South,  by  the  South,  for  the  South.  So  was  the  Southern 
Quarterly ,  first  of  New  Orleans  and  then  of  Charleston,  which 
was  founded  “to  protect  the  rights  of  our  Southern  soil  from  in- 
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vasion  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  learning,  arts,  and  literature 
among  us.” 

The  Messenger ,  begun  in  August,  1834,  on  the  contrary,  prided 
itself  that  it  was  not  sectional,  at  least  far  less  so  than  the  North¬ 
ern  magazines,  and  that  it  welcomed  Northern  writers.  Lydia 
Huntley  Sigourney  wrote  for  its  first  issue,  and  Donald  Grant 
Mitchell  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  were  contributors  in  its 
later  days.  Poe’s  association  with  the  Messenger  began  in  its 
second  year.  He  boasted  that  despite  the  bad  taste  and  interfer¬ 
ence  of  White,  the  owner,  he  increased  the  circulation  from  seven 
hundred  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  in  fifteen  months.  But  Poe, 
like  Paget  M.  P.,  “was  a  liar,  and  a  fluent  liar  therewith.”  White, 
an  excellent  business  man,  retained  Poe  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  but  the  asperities  of  the  erratic  genius  kept  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  hot  water.  The  Mirror  of  New  Yrork  refused  to  exchange 
with  the  Messenger  on  account  of  Poe’s  critiques.  With  the  issue 
of  January,  1837,  Poe’s  editorship  ceased.  The  Messenger  con¬ 
tinued  its  existence  for  thirty-one  years,  finally  succumbing  in 
1865  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

Antedating  the  Messenger  by  six  months  was  the  Knickerbocker 
of  New  York,  which  carried  on  some  of  the  traditions  of  Salma¬ 
gundi.  Its  first  editor  was  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  and  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  opening  speech  was  to  the  effect  that  our  object  is  “to 
represent  life  and  letters  as  existing  here,  not  to  assume  their 
regulation.”  The  supreme  achievement  of  the  magazine  was  its 
capture  of  Washington  Irving  in  whose  honor  it  had  been  named. 
It  was  in  March,  1839,  that  Irving  contracted  to  write  for  its 
pages,  for  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  stated  installments.  “I 
am  tired  of  writing  volumes,”  was  his  announcement.  “They  do 
not  afford  exactly  the  relief  I  require  as  I  grow  old.  I  have 
thought  therefore  of  securing  to  myself  a  snug  corner  in  some 
periodical  where  I  might  loll  at  my  ease  in  my  elbow  chair  and 
chat  sociably  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my 
brain.” 

It  was  not  quite  that  easy.  The  task  of  writing  every  month 
proved  irksome,  and  pay  was  not  always  prompt.  Nevertheless 
Irving  kept  up  the  connection  for  two  years.  Other  eminent 
names  helped  to  build  up  the  magazine’s  prestige.  Only  the  better- 
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known  names  appeared  in  the  table  of  contents.  It  was  considered 
an  admirable  medium  for  a  new  writer,  and  Bridge  wrote  to  Haw¬ 
thorne:  “By  all  means,  cultivate  the  Knickerbocker.  For  one’s 
name  to  appear  there  is  an  introduction.”  But  a  young  writer 
usually  found  his  contributions  signed  “By  a  New  Contributor.” 
In  the  1840’s  the  career  of  the  magazine  was  enlivened  by  Poe’s 
bitter  attack.  It  survived  that  and  continued  till  1864,  when,  like 
the  Messenger  in  the  South,  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  financial  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  Civil  War. 

Poe’s  editorial  experiences  were  in  Richmond  with  the  Mes¬ 
senger ,  in  New  York  with  the  Broadway  Journal ,  and  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  the  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  and  Graham’s .  He  was 
dismissed  from  the  Gentlemen’  sy  and  when  he  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  Graham’s  and  wanted  to  start  a  magazine  of  his  own, 
he  made  a  boast  similar  to  his  boast  about  the  Messenger ,  writing 
to  Anthon:  “In  about  eighteen  months  after  I  became  editor  of 
Graham’s  its  circulation  increased  from  about  five  thousand  to 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand — astonishing  as  this  may  appear.  It 
is  now  two  years  since  I  left  it,  and  the  number  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  In  three  years  it  will  be  extinct.”  That  was 
in  1842,  and  Graham’s  continued  to  appear  ^ears  after  Poe  had 
been  laid  away  in  his  grave. 

In  a  broad  sense  Graham’s  belongs  among  the  literary  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  reason  that  it  did  so  much  to  foster  native  literary 
talent.  Irving  was  the  only  outstanding  man  of  letters  who  never 
wrote  for  it.  Griswold  succeeded  Poe  in  the  editorial  chair,  and 
wrote  to  the  Bostonian  Fields :  “Our  October  number  is  very 
good,  with  Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Hoffman.  In  November 
we  have  Longfellow,  Cooper,  Bryant,  R.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  Tucker- 
man,  Hoffman,  Osgood.”  Graham’s  was  one  of  the  earliest  maga¬ 
zines  to  pay  the  author  a  living  wage.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars 
was  paid  for  a  serial  by  Cooper,  which  brought  not  a  single  ad- 

Taylor  was  one  of  the  last  editors. 
In  1848  he  received  the  offer  that  delighted  him:  “A  thousand  a 
year,  promise  of  increase  in  a  year  or  two,  and  perfect  liberty  to 
write  for  any  other  periodical.” 

The  period  was  one  of  many  ephemeral  literary  publications. 
In  1824  the  Literary  Gazette  was  started  in  Cincinnati.  It  lasted 
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out  the  year.  At  Middlebury,  Vermont,  a  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Repertory  ran  from  1812  to  1817.  Five  years  was  also 
the  span  of  life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  Literary  Magazine 
and  American  Messenger ,  started  in  Philadelphia  in  1803.  The 
Literary  Review  of  New  York  was  founded  in  1822,  to  become 
by  a  merger  the  New  York  Review  and  Athenaeum  in  1826. 
Bryant  was  one  of  the  editors.  In  1847  Duyckinck  established  the 
Literary  World ,  a  weekly.  It  lasted  until  1853.  Then  there  was 
a  publication  called  the  Critic  that  was  scolding  in  Philadelphia 
in  1820. 

A  red-letter  day  in  American  literary  annals  was  the  date  in 
October,  1857,  that  marked  the  appearance  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  editor.  The 
ancestry  of  the  Atlantic ,  traced  back  to  a  little  magazine  called 
the  Pioneer ,  started  by  Lowell  in  1842.  The  Pioneer  numbered 
Poe  and  Hawthorne  among  its  contributors,  but  died  of  starva¬ 
tion  after  three  months’  existence.  Lowell  was  to  realize  his  early 
ambitions  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  Atlantic  was  planned  as  early  as  1853,  but  the  publishing 
house  that  was  to  have  financed  it  failed.  A  new  firm  was  founded 
and  that  barely  weathered  the  financial  storm  of  1857.  From 
the  beginning  the  magazine  had  eminent  support.  At  the  table 
where  the  preliminary  plans  were  discussed  there  sat,  in  addition 
to  the  publishers :  Lowell,  Cabot,  Motley,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
and  Emerson.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  suggested  the 
name  adopted  by  the  publication.  Holmes  felt  almost  a  proprie¬ 
tary  interest  in  the  new  venture.  “I  am  glad  if  you  like  the  At¬ 
lantic/9  he  wrote  Furness  in  January,  1858.  “We  hope  when  it 
shall  be  better.  One  would  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  good 
criticism,  but  the  department  is  hard  to  fill.” 

That  sense  of  intimacy  was  cultivated  among  the  close  con¬ 
tributors.  The  meetings  of  the  so-called  Atlantic  Club  were  some¬ 
thing  like  the  famous  dinners  of  London  Punch.  Monthly  dinners 
were  given.  Occasionally  these  dinners  were  not  entirely  happy. 
Yrears  later  it  was  at  an  Atlantic  dinner  that  Mark  Twain  made 
the  terrible  blunder  of  telling  a  flippant  story  at  the  expense  of 
Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Longfellow,  a  fauoc  pas  that  long  shadowed 
his  life.  An  early  dinner  that  had  unfortunate  consequences  was 
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the  one  given  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  partly 
to  blame  for  the  unpleasantness.  Her  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
was  accompanied  by  a  mandate  that  no  wine  should  be  served. 
That  exasperated  the  convivial  Bostonians.  In  retaliation  Lowell 
sought  to  shock  the  rigid  little  Puritan  by  highly  praising  Field¬ 
ing’s  Tom  Jones ;  and  Holmes  agitated  Dr.  Stowe  by  attempting 
to  prove  that  profane  swearing  really  originated  in  the  pulpit. 

The  Atlantic  was  threatened  by  financial  troubles  in  1859, 
when  the  firm  that  was  publishing  it  failed.  Fortunately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  who  purchased  it  for  what 
was  considered  the  extravagant  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Fields,  acting  as  financial  editor,  instituted  new  and  radical  poli¬ 
cies.  He  raised  prices  for  articles  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  paying  on  acceptance  instead  of  after  publication. 
In  his  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore  he 
built  up  the  fortunes  of  the  magazine. 

The  story  of  those  early  Atlantic  days  is  rich  in  American 
literary  ana.  In  1860  Boston  was  the  acknowledged  literary 
center  of  the  country.  Every  ambitious  writer  hoped  to  make  his 
way  to  the  Hub  and  to  see  his  name  among  the  contributors  to  the 
Atlantic.  William  Dean  Howells,  out  of  Ohio,  was  one  of  them. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  from  New  York,  was  another.  In  Pon- 
Jcapog  Papers  he  told  the  story  of  entering  Fields’s  offices  in  the 
Old  Corner  Bookstore,  seeing  the  editor’s  memorandum  book,  and 
noting  certain  items :  “Don’t  forget  to  mail  R.  W.  E.  his  contract. 
.  .  .  Don’t  forget  O.  W.  H.’s  proofs.”  Whereupon  the  brash 
youth  added  an  item  of  his  own :  “Don’t  forget  to  accept  T.  B.  A.’s 
poem.” 

Lowell  was  merely  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  Atlantic 
editors ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  men  of  eminent  literary  reputation  who  served  it 
in  an  editorial  capacity.  About  1865  Howells  became  assistant 
editor  to  Fields.  He  has  left  a  record  of  the  care  that  was  taken 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  Atlantic  as  near  typographically  per¬ 
fect  as  possible.  “Our  proof-reading  was  something  almost  fear¬ 
fully  scrupulous  and  perfect.  It  would  not  do  to  say  how  many 
of  the  first  American  writers  owed  their  correctness  in  print  to 
the  zeal  of  our  proof-reading,  but  I  may  say  that  there  were  very 
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few  who  did  not  owe  something.  As  for  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin ,  her  syntax  was  such  a  snare  to  her  that  it  sometimes 
needed  the  combined  skill  of  all  the  proof-readers  and  the  assistant 
editor  to  extricate  her.” 

Mrs.  Stowe,  feeling  the  divine  inspiration  to  be  within  her,  con¬ 
sidered  grammatical  matters  to  be  beneath  her,  and  said  that  she 
left  her  verbs  and  nominatives  to  be  brought  together  by  her  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  was  her  divine  inspiration  that  moved  her  to  force  her 
notorious  “Byron  Paper”  on  the  Atlantic ,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Fields  was  in  Europe  and  the  assistant  temporarily 
in  charge  dared  not  refuse  the  article  for  fear  of  losing  the  author 
as  a  contributor.  The  publication  of  Lady  Byron’s  story  stirred 
two  continents  and  shook  the  Atlantic  to  its  foundations. 

The  long  association  of  Holmes  with  the  Atlantic  began  with 
the  publication  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Lowell 
is  believed  to  have  suggested  these  papers,  after  volunteering  the 
advice  that  Holmes,  and  not  himself,  was  the  right  man  to  sit  in 
the  editorial  chair.  Practically  everything  that  Holmes  wrote  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  the  columns  of  the  Atlantic;  he  rarely  wrote  for 
any  other  publication.  He  won  many  subscribers,  but  he  alien¬ 
ated  many  others.  Strange  as  it  seems  to-day,  his  gentle  phi¬ 
losophy  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  extremely  orthodox.  It 
was  interpreted  as  impiety.  In  1861  Holmes  wrote  to  Motley: 
“But,  oh!  such  a  belaboring  I  have  had  from  the  so-called 
‘evangelical’  press,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  almost  with¬ 
out  intermission.” 

The  pleiad  that  gave  birth  to  the  Atlantic  in  Boston  also  saw 
the  beginning  of  Harper’s  and  Putnam’s  in  New  York;  and  the 
association  of  George  William  Curtis  with  Putman’s  corresponded 
to  that  of  Holmes  with  the  Atlantic .  At  the  same  time  he  was 
writing  sketches  and  social  notes  for  Harper’s.  Also  Putnam’s ,  of 
which  the  first  issue  appeared  in  1853,  began  under  the  shadow 
of  Washington  Irving.  “Harry  Franco,”  Charles  F.  Briggs,  was 
the  first  editor,  with  Parke  Godwin  as  associate  editor.  George 
Haven  Putnam’s  description  of  the  first  number  in  his  life  of  his 
father,  George  Palmer  Putnam,  throws  a  light  upon  American 
literary  conditions  in  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

The  idea  was  to  present  a  magazine  made  up  entirely  of  original 
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American  material  that  would  be  an  exponent  of  the  literary 
status  of  the  American  writers  of  the  generation.  What  was  called 
the  normal  price  for  the  earlier  contributions  to  Putnam’s  was 
three  dollars  a  page.  The  more  important  men  received  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  page,  and  contributions  of  a  special  character  were  paid 
for  at  as  high  a  rate  as  ten  dollars.  Verse  was  paid  for  at  from 
ten  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  poem.  “Harry  Franco” 
wrote  much  for  the  magazine,  but  Mr.  Putnam  could  find  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  his  salary  as  editor.  While  designed  to 
emphasize  New  York  as  a  literary  center,  the  new  magazine  turned 
to  New  England  for  most  of  its  contributors :  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Parkman,  Fields,  Agassiz, 
Hale,  and  others.  Among  the  prominent  New  York  contributors 
were  Curtis,  with  his  Potiphar  Papers ,  Godwin,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Bryant,  and  Herman  Melville. 

Harper’s ,  started  in  1848 — the  New  Harper’s  dates  from  1850 
— began  as  an  eclectic,  appropriating  its  material  from  various 
sources,  especially  English,  after  the  free  and  easy  manner  of  the 
age.  In  time,  however,  it  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  Curtis 
took  over  its  Easy  Chair  in  1853,  and  ten  years  later  Howells 
joined  the  staff  to  assume  control  of  the  Editor’s  Study,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  success  of 
Harper’s  undoubtedly  led  to  the  establishment  in  1870  of  Scrib¬ 
ner’s ,  which,  prospering  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Holland, 
became  the  Century  eleven  years  later. 

The  turn  of  the  century  witnessed  the  purely  literary  maga¬ 
zines  at  their  apogee,  the  probable  result  of  a  remarkable  reading 
renascence.  There  were  simultaneously  several  of  them  in  the  field, 
most  of  them  relatively  prosperous.  The  Harpers  for  a  time  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  called  Literature .  The  Critic ,  in  a  way  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  old  Putnam’s,  was  edited  by  Jeannette  Gilder,  a  sister 
of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  of  the  Century.  The  growing  literary 
aspirations  of  the  Middle  West  were  reflected  in  the  Reader ,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Hewitt  Hanson  Howland,  who  was  later  to  assume  the 
editorship  of  the  Century.  The  Bookman,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  ventures,  survives  to  the  present  day.  It  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Dodd,  the  head  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  in  1895, 
with  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  as  the  senior  editor,  and 
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James  MacArthur  as  the  junior  editor.  The  latter  was  succeeded 
in  1899  by  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice.  In  1904  and  1905  Frank 
Moore  Colby  was  associated  with  the  magazine  as  a  contributing 
editor.  In  1906  Professor  Peck’s  official  connection  came  to  an 
end  and  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  was  in  sole  charge  until  1916. 
Among  subsequent  Bookman  editors  were  Robert  Cortes  Holliday, 
John  Farrar,  Burton  Rascoe,  and  Seward  Collins. 

All  of  these  periodicals,  the  expression  of  the  taste  and  opinion 
of  the  present  century  or  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth,  have 
reflected  the  changing  spirit  of  an  age  that  seems  to  grow  more 
restless  with  every  year.  Their  files  are  a  record  of  once-famous 
but  now  forgotten  books.  When  the  Bookman >,.  for  example,  made 
its  first  bow  with  the  issue  for  February,  1895,  the  land  was  in 
the  throes  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  literary  enthu¬ 
siasms,  the  Trilby  craze.  Svengalis  were  found  in  every  circle, 
and  it  was  a  popular  diversion  for  young  men  to  make  up  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  George  Du  Maurier’s  Three  Musketeers  of  the  Brush, 
Taffy,  the  Laird,  and  Little  Billee,  and  thus  attired  to  parade 
Boston’s  Commonwealth  Avenue  or  New  York’s  Broadway.  To¬ 
day,  for  the  new  generation  at  least,  “Trilby”  is  probably  a  lost 
book. 

Then  in  turn  came  the  vogue  of  the  Kailyard  School,  amazingly 
popular  despite  the  fact  that  an  American  found  the  dialogue 
baffling;  the  romance  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  or  principality 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  Balkans,  a  type  of  story  that 
traced  its  literary  ancestry  back  through  Anthony  Hope’s  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  Stevenson’s  Prince  Otto  to  the  Gerolstein 
of  Sue’s  The  Mysteries  of  Paris;  the  vogues  of  the  flood  of  novels 
of  country  life  that  followed  the  success  of  Westcott’s  David 
Harum ,  and  of  the  American  historical  novel  which  cleverly  pro¬ 
vided  what  was  known  as  “self-improvement”  in  a  sugar-coated 
form. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  last  four  decades 
as  reflected  in  the  pages  of  America’s  literary  magazines.  Since 
then  fashion  has  followed  fashion.  To-morrow  the  completion  of 
the  cycle  may  bring  again  into  style  the  favorite  of  1900.  But 
to-day  most  books  of  the  nineties  seem  as  odd  and  archaic  as  the 
bustle,  the  hoopskirt,  or  the  crinoline. 


XXXV.  AMERICAN  DRAMA 


by  Percy  H.  Boynton 

In  the  United  States  only  orchestral  music  and  the  opera  have 
been  as  slow  as  the  drama  to  establish  anything  like  a  native 
character.  The  reasons  for  the  fact  and  for  the  exceptions  are  ob¬ 
vious.  All  depend  on  elaborate  mechanics  and  an  involved  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  achieved  works  of  art,  made  visible  and  audible,  cost 
a  lot  in  money  and  in  skilled  group  effort.  Of  the  three,  more¬ 
over,  the  drama  in  America  has  never  had  any  consistent  patron 
but  the  public ;  and  public  taste,  especially  when  its  purse-strings 
are  touched,  is  conservative.  With  a  conventionalized  stage  and 
conventional  ways  of  producing  effects  on  it,  with  an  English 
tradition  of  acting  and  the  leading  actors  generously  recruited 
from  England,  with  an  abundant  dramatic  literature  available 
from  England  or  from  the  Continent,  and  with  an  America  that 
was  play-starved,  receptive  and  docile,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at 
first  and  for  a  long  time  producers  contented  themselves  with 
following  well-trodden  paths. 

There  was  a  leisurely  preliminary  period,  coming  up  to  1750, 
when  the  American  stage  saw  nothing  but  well-tried  London  suc¬ 
cesses.  There  was  a  quarter  century  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  recorded  productions 
were  by  American  playwrights.  After  1787  the  first  few  native 
plays  were  reminiscent  in  plot  and  imitative  in  form,  homespun 
only  in  the  names  of  people  and  places  and  in  a  certain  timidly 
self-conscious  waving  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Till  the  Civil  War 
most  of  the  popular  traveling  stars  were  English,  and  most  of 
the  repertory  they  relied  on.  The  successful  playwrights  were 
craftsmen  who  seldom  took  their  eyes  from  the  London  stage 
except  to  glance  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  As  the  century  progressed 
there  was  a  development  of  character  parts  and  character  actors. 
Popular  taste  began  to  express  itself  somewhat  in  the  plays  it 

paid  to  see  as  in  the  magazines  it  chose  to  buy,  though  a  native 
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literary  drama  almost  disappeared.  Plays  there  were,  but  little 
that  deserved  much  attention;  and  only  since  the  World  War  has 
the  American  drama  begun  to  serve  both  as  an  expression  of 
American  life  and  as  a  vehicle  for  something  more  than  light 
entertainment. 

A  few  of  the  earliest  efforts  deserve  mention  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  long  persistent  tendencies  of  American  authors  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  first  romantic  drama  and  the  first  American  play  to 
be  acted  professionally  was  Thomas  Godfrey’s  The  Prince  of 
Parthia.  It  was  presented  in  the  Southwark  Theater,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  playhouse  no  more  imitative  in  its  name  than  the  play 
was  in  its  nature.  The  Prince  shows  traces  of  Hamlet ,  signs  of 
Machethy  evidences  of  The  Maid's  Tragedy ,  and  touches  of  the 
Restoration  interest  in  the  pseudo-oriental.  It  is  a  precocious  bit 
of  imitative  writing  in  which  the  youthful  Godfrey  compares  well 
with  his  contemporaries  and  with  many  of  his  successors.  The 
type  of  poetic  drama  he  attempted  recurred  persistently  in  the 
works  of  such  as  R.  M.  Bird,  N.  P.  Willis,  G.  H.  Boker,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who,  with  many  others  of  their  like,  fared  far  afield 
with  no  clear  starting  point  or  goal. 

Robert  Rogers’s  Pont  each:  or  the  Savages  of  Americay  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1766,  was  again  a  typical  play.  Its  non¬ 
production  may  probably  be  laid  to  managerial  timidity,  for  a 
sharp  indictment  of  English  colonial  policies  so  soon  after  the 
French  and  Indian  War  had  no  more  chance  than  a  pacifist  play 
in  1921.  If  it  had  been  an  indictment  of  the  French,  American 
audiences  might  have  greeted  it  “with  universal  applause.”  Yet, 
though  unpresented,  as  an  Indian  play  it  has  had  many  succes¬ 
sors  ;  Pocahontas  alone  was  the  theme  of  five,  and  became  cele¬ 
brated  enough  to  be  subject  of  a  popular  burlesque.  As  a  race 
play  it  broke  the  trail  for  both  Indian  and  Negro  dramas.  And 
as  a  problem-purpose  play  it  was  the  first  contribution  in  this 
country  to  a  never-ending  series. 

In  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  War  dramatic  sketches  were 
written  as  war  propaganda.  With  the  largest  cities  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  with  a  colonial  decree  in  condemnation 
of  war-time  “play-acting,”  there  was  enough,  in  addition  to  the 
dullness  of  their  contents,  to  keep  most  of  them  off  the  stage. 
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They  have  survived  as  documents  and  they  are  best  typified  not 
by  any  from  the  indefatigable  Mercy  Warren,  but  by  Jonathan 
Sewall’s  The  Americans  Roused  in  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen ,  or 
Amusement  for  a  Winter's  Evening.  Being  the  Substance  of  a 
Conversation  on  the  Times  over  a  friendly  Tankard  and  Pipe 
.  .  .  Taken  in  shorthand  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Addison’s 
Cato  was  a  stirring  political  play  that  might  have  served  for  a 
model,  but  a  winter  evening’s  dialogue  in  the  mode  of  The  Spec¬ 
tator  was  drama  only  in  its  appearance  on  the  printed  page. 
These  political  ebullitions  during  the  war  foreshadowed  the  con¬ 
scious  nationalism  that  was  to  stalk  across  the  stage  between  the 
fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  death  of  Washington.  There  was  more 
than  enough  of  it. 

This  patriotic  zest  battened  on  self-applause.  When  Royall 
Tyler’s  The  Contrast  was  produced  in  1787,  the  prologue  bade 
each  patriot  heart  exult  at  the  showing  of  a  piece  that  could  be 
fairly  called  America’s  own.  The  contrast  in  this  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners  is  between  the  unmitigated  American  and  the  Anglo-maniac. 
It  is  enforced  at  every  point.  But  with  all  its  native  complacency 
the  play  is  modeled  after  The  School  for  Scandal  and  clearly  in¬ 
debted  to  two  other  English  plays :  O’Keeffe’s  The  Poor  Soldier 
and  Farquhar’s  The  Provoked  Husband.  Tyler’s  noble  sentiments 
as  to  the  homespun  fabric  of  his  play  did  not  own  up  to  its  Eng¬ 
lish  tailoring.  He  could  not  even  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
fun  of  his  own  grandiloquent  hero. 

All  of  which  simply  bears  witness  to  the  general  character  of 
the  time.  The  painting,  of  West  and  Stuart  and  Copley  and  the 
lesser  men,  was  learned  from  English  masters.  In  architecture  the 
meeting-houses  were  after  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  and  many  of 
the  dwellings  were  in  excellent  Georgian  style.  As  for  music, 
“America,”  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  tune  of  “God  Save  the 
King.”  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  a  new  set  of  words  for  a 
London  drinking  song  that  had  already  had  forty  variants.  The 
one  lasting  melody  written  in  America,  Fyles’s  march  adapted 
for  “Hail  Columbia,”  was  Handelian,  charmingly  so  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Yet  Tyler  had  his  little  day  and  set  a  precedent  for  Barker’s 
Tears  and  Smiles  two  decades  later,  and  for  Mrs.  Mowatt’s 
Fashion  in  the  1840’s.  The  Contrast  was  a  forerunner,  too,  of 
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many  a  later  play  that  was  descriptive,  likely  as  not  carrying 
New  York  in  its  title  as  well  as  in  its  contents.  These,  however, 
doubtless  hark  back  to  the  repeated  successes  built  on  Pierce 
Egan’s  Life  in  London. 

Dunlap’s  Andre  (1798)  is  the  last  early  landmark.  It  was  an¬ 
other  hot-house  plant  exhibited  as  a  wild-flower. 

A  Native  Bard ,  a  native  scene  displays , 

And  claims  your  candor  for  his  daring  lays. 

The  author,  after  a  slip  of  sentiment  in  the  opening  performance 
of  this  ambitious  verse  play,  kept  clear  of  controversial  politics 
and  showed  tact  as  well  as  daring  in  making  the  Briton  heroic, 
though  a  spy,  and  in  treating  with  restraint  the  unnamed  “Gen¬ 
eral”  who  was  obviously  Washington.  But  Dunlap  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  dramatic  dependency  of  his  times  than  of  their 
emancipation.  As  a  producer  from  1796  to  1803  he  was  a  sales¬ 
man  studying  his  market.  When  he  could  not  find  drawing  plays, 
he  could  write ;  when  he  could  not  write  successes,  he  could  trans¬ 
late  and  adapt.  And  he  is  chiefly  memorable  for  tapping  a  new 
source — the  German.  He  turned  Schiller’s  Don  Carlos  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  it  failed.  But  he  made  a  striking  success  of  Zschokke’s 
Ahaellino ;  or ,  the  Great  Bandit ,,  and  he  translated  no  less  than 
thirteen  plays  of  Kotzebue.  For  five  years  (1798-1803),  almost 
entirely  through  Dunlap’s  activities,  German  adaptations  were 
not  only  the  largest  element  of  recorded  performances  on  the 
New  York  stage,  but  in  1799-1800  were  actually  in  the  majority. 
Then  the  vogue  suddenly  ceased,  although  Pizarro  was  a  favorite 
for  a  full  generation,  and  The  Stranger  (like  Pizarro ,  variously 
Englished)  survived  even  to  rejuvenation  as  a  moving  picture. 

Nor  did  Dunlap  limit  his  continental  indebtedness  to  German 
creditors,  for  he  drew  also  on  the  French.  But  whatever  influence 
he  exerted  on  American  taste  in  this  direction  was  augmented  and 
overshadowed  by  that  of  his  contemporary,  John  Howard  Payne. 
Dunlap  learned  his  theater  through  directing;  Payne  through 
acting.  Both  without  creative  gifts,  they  both  knew  how  to  tell 
actable  stories  and  knew  what  the  public  wanted.  Between  1821 
and  1826  Payne,  during  a  long  sojourn  abroad,  adapted  for  pro- 
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duction  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  ten  plays  from  the 
French,  seven  of  which  were  presented  on  the  New  York  stage 
with  extraordinary  promptness.  Among  these  were  his  famous 
Clari,  from  Milon,  and  Charles  II  (with  Irving)  and  Richelieu 
from  Duval.  Surpassing  them  all  in  the  breadth  and  length  of  its 
vogue  was  his  Brutus ,  a  mosaic  from  five  previous  versions,  three 
English  and  two  French.  The  author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home” 
made  this  song  of  nostalgia  the  one  native  theme  in  the  long 
roster  of  his  plays. 

Drama  on  native  themes  can  be  cited  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  examples  are  sporadic.  They  rep¬ 
resent  neither  a  tendency  of  the  period  nor  the  broad  character¬ 
istics  of  a  single  author.  James  Nelson  Barker  is  often  mentioned 
as  a  playwright  who  felt  the  need  of  a  native  drama  and  tried  to 
meet  it;  but  Barker  at  best  was  a  play  maker  who  welcomed  any 
material  for  a  new  production.  He  drew  on  Cervantes,  on  Scott, 
on  lesser  French  dramatists.  And  when  he  turned  to  American 
themes  he  never  turned  twice  in  the  same  direction,  composing  a 
masque,  a  Puritan  play,  an  Indian  play,  a  western  play,  a  political 
play,  a  social  comedy.  It  is  easily  explicable:  he  was,  like  all  other 
American  dramatists,  struggling  to  keep  his  head  up  against  the 
stream  of  foreign  competition.  The  repertory  of  the  Park  Theater, 
New  York,  between  1810  and  1820  shows  how  strongly  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  running.  Some  of  it  had  been  running  since  before  the 
Revolution:  in  addition  to  the  Shakespeare  plays,  Alexander  the 
Great ,  The  Belles 9  Stratagem ,  Douglas ,  The  Beggars'  Opera , 
Venice  Preserved.  There  were  favorites  of  a  little  later:  The 
Gamester ,  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal ,  The  Heir  at 
Law.  There  was  abundant  dramatization  of  Scott  and  Byron ; 
exotic  melodrama:  The  Ethiop;  or ,  the  Child  of  the  Desert , 
Timour ,  the  Tartar;  musical  plays ;  pantomime  ballets ;  and  now 
and  then  at  long  intervals  an  American  production. 

Two  developments  in  the  early  second  quarter  of  the  century 
illustrate  the  interaction  between  players  and  playwrights  and 
the  uselessness  of  trying  to  make  history  by  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow.  The  first  was  Edwin  Forrest’s  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  foster  an  American  drama  on  native  aboriginal  themes.  From 
1829  to  1837  he  awarded  prizes  for  plays  written  for  his 
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robustious  acting.  The  “hero  or  principal  character”  was  to 
be  an  “aboriginal  of  this  country.”  In  the  first  winning  role 
Forrest  strutted  and  roared  as  Metamora,  an  Indian;  in  the  next 
eight  as  an  Inca  prince,  a  primitive  Briton  and  a  British  high¬ 
wayman,  as  a  gladiator,  a  noble  Roman  and  a  noble  Greek,  as 
a  Central  American,  and  as  Mohammed.  He  had  discovered  that 
for  an  actor  who  wanted  to  out-Herod  Herod  and  tear  passions  to 
tatters,  the  American  Indian  was  not  the  best  character.  He  kept 
Metamora  in  his  repertory  for  many  years,  but  he  was  better 
suited  for  a  Spartacus.  So  plays  were  built  on  Spartacan  lines  for 
him;  they  were  by  American  authors  for  an  American  actor;  and 
they  were  utterly  exotic. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  this  attempt  to  pulmotor  some 
vitality  into  the  American  drama  was  failing,  signs  of  sponta¬ 
neous  life  were  cropping  up.  A  Yankee  character  strolled  on  the 
stage,  appearing  at  first  as  native  variant  on  the  Irish  comic- 
relief  Servant  who  was  a  constant  in  the  British  play.  The  Yankee 
had  figured  now  and  then  since  his  first  emergence  as  Jonathan  in 
The  Contrast ,  though  he  did  not  make  a  hit  until  Woodworth 
introduced  him  as  Jonathan  Ploughboy  in  The  Forest  Rose  of 
1825.  This  character,  and  the  long  succession  that  followed,  was 
drawn  from  life  and  appealed  to  native  audiences.  Though  he 
strayed  into  the  action  quite  incidentally,  he  often  captured 
the  center  of  the  stage  before  he  was  written  into  the 
center  of  the  plot.  He  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  playwright, 
and  he  actually  made  careers  for  players  like  “Yankee”  Hill  and 
Dan  Marble.  Joseph  Jefferson  made  one  of  his  early  successes  in 
such  a  role,  and  Sol  Smith  Russell  carried  on  the  tradition  to 
where  it  was  resumed  by  James  A.  Herne  and  Denman  Thompson. 
Moreover  it  strengthened  the  weak  knees  of  native  drama  by 
winning  the  encouragement  of  foreign  approval.  England  looked 
on  and  smiled.  Hackett,  Hill,  Marble  and  Silsbee  triumphed  in 
London  with  Yankee  roles  between  1833  and  1850,  and  Hill  even 
succeeded  in  invading  Paris.  The  reason  is  simple :  here,  for  the 
first  time,  was  a  dramatic  something  that  instead  of  being  foisted 
onto  the  American  stage  was  derived  from  American  life.  It 
flourished  like  the  goldenrod. 

Even  in  these  years  of  the  Yankee’s  rise  to  fame  and  favor, 
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nevertheless,  the  more  ambitious  American  dramatists  still  seemed 
to  be  of  a  mind  with  Fenimore  Cooper  as  to  the  lack  of  native 
material:  “There  are  no  annals  for  the  historian;  no  follies  (be¬ 
yond  the  most  vulgar  and  commonplace)  for  the  satirist ;  no  man¬ 
ners  for  the  dramatist ;  no  obscure  fiction  for  the  writer  of 
romance;  no  gross  and  hardy  offenses  against  decorum  for  the 
moralist ;  nor  any  of  the  rich,  artificial  auxiliaries  of  poetry.  The 
weakest  hand  can  extract  a  spark  from  the  flint,  but  it  would 
baffle  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  attempt  kindling  a  flame  with  a 
puddingstone.”  Believing  this,  they  hunted  miscellaneously  for 
flints  in  the  remotenesses  of  time  and  space. 

The  titles  of  their  plays  tell  enough  of  the  story  to  satisfy  any 
but  the  hardiest:  Richard  Penn  Smith’s  Caius  Marius;  R.  M. 
Bird’s  Caridorf ,  Pelopidas ,  Broker  of  Bogota;  D.  P.  Brown’s 
Sertorius;  J.  A.  Stone’s  Tancred;  or ,  the  Siege  of  Antioch;  R.  T. 
Conrad’s  Jack  Cade;  James  Lawson’s  Giordano;  Mrs.  Ellet’s 
Teresa  Contarini;  N.  P.  Willis’s  Tortesa ,  the  Usurer.  Why  pro¬ 
long  the  list?  It  could  be  pursued  for  three  decades  before  the 
Civil  War,  up  to  Mrs.  Howe’s  Leonora;  or,  the  World's  Own  and 
Boker’s  Francesca  da  Rimini,  the  only  one  to  be  presented  within 
living  memory.  The  chief  historian  1  of  the  American  drama  writes 
that  they  justify  us  in  turning  “back  for  comfort  to  the  poets 
who  wrought  for  the  sake  of  beauty  that  is  universal  and  with 
the  art  that  defies  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.”  To  one 
who  feels  no  need  for  loyalty  to  these  authors  they  seem  less 
poets  and  artists  than  well-meaning  playmakers  who  were  fum¬ 
bling  rather  blindly  among  flints  and  puddingstones,  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  striking  sparks  from  either.  And  while  they  were  at 
it,  along  came  a  pair  of  young  Irishmen  who  stole  the  stage  and 
left  them  poetizing  in  the  wings. 

Dion  Boucicault  and  John  Brougham  loomed  up  as  they  did 
because  there  were  no  dominant  playwrights  in  the  American  field 
between  1840  and  1880  and  because  as  men  of  the  theater  with 
no  romantic  illusions  they  were  content  to  write  and  act  and 
produce  whatever  the  people  were  willing  to  pay  for.  They  filled 
the  places  that  Dunlap  and  Payne  had  occupied  and  that  Daly 

1  Quinn,  A.  H.,  History  of  the  American  Drama.  3  vols. 
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and  Thomas  and  Belasco  were  yet  to  fill.  They  turned  out  pro¬ 
ductions  by  the  score  of  any  type  demanded  and  from  any  source 
that  offered.  Like  all  the  competent  men  of  their  day,  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  flood  of  Dickens  dramatizations ;  they  both  drew 
repeatedly  on  the  French;  Boucicault,  among  his  twenty-five 
adaptations,  translated  a  French  dramatization  of  Dickens  with¬ 
out  recognizing  its  source.  Impartial  as  to  their  material  they  even 
employed  American  themes,  as  in  Brougham’s  resort  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a  character  and  Boucicault’s  use  of  the  slavery  theme 
in  The  Octoroon ,  itself  an  adaptation ;  or  again  of  the  conflict 
between  love  and  loyalty  in  Belle  Lamar ,  in  which  he  anticipated 
most  of  the  best  situations  in  Shenandoah ,  Secret  Service  and 
Alabama.  It  was  good  theater,  and  these  men  knew  the  theater 
as  accomplished  actors.  One  real  contribution  they  made,  in  the 
burlesques  on  which  they  collaborated:  Pocahontas ,  Hiawatha , 
Columbus ,  Don  Kayser  de  Bassoon ,  Lucy  Did  Sham  Amour. 
These,  according  to  report,  were  almost  perfect  of  their  kind, 
and  point  the  way  down  the  years  toward  Weber  and  Fields  and 
the  tabloid  parodies  in  the  contemporary  reviews. 

Toward  the  ends  of  their  careers  Boucicault  and  Brougham 
were  overshadowed  by  the  preeminent  producer  of  the  century  and 
the  first  American  really  to  stem  the  British  tide,  Augustin  Daly. 
Daly  again  was  a  man  of  the  theater,  ambitious  to  give  dis¬ 
tinguished  productions  of  distinguished  plays,  an  extremely  exact¬ 
ing  director,  and  hence  a  great  teacher.  In  the  declining  days  of 
the  great  stock  companies,  his  was  the  greatest  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  of  adequate  American 
plays.  But  one  searches  through  his  repertories  for  them  almost  in 
vain.  In  stormy  seasons  of  failure  and  success  he  had  three  securest 
anchors  to  windward :  revivals  of  the  old  classics ;  melodramas, 
mostly  of  his  own  concoction  with  inspiration  from  the  French, 
almost  thirty  of  them ;  and  adaptations,  again  nearly  thirty, 
from  the  German — Mosenthal,  von  Moser,  the  Schonthans,  Rosen, 
Kadelburg,  Blumenthal.  He  produced  four  plays  by  Bronson 
Howard,  but  seven  adaptations  from  Sardou,  and  he  helped  open 
a  passage  for  a  new  wave  of  foreign  influence  that  quite  inundated 
the  stage  for  the  next  several  years. 

During  the  three  decades  of  Daly’s  regime  which  lasted  to  the 
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end  of  the  century,  there  is  more  matter  for  the  historian  of  the 
American  theater  than  for  the  chronicler  of  the  American  drama. 
It  is  an  index,  like  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper,  of  popular 
taste  that  was  content  with  mediocrity ;  but  it  wras  an  ebb  tide 
in  the  history  of  American  drama.  There  were  Steele  MacKaye 
and  William  Gillette,  to  be  sure,  and  James  A.  Herne  and  Bronson 
Howard;  and  Thomas  and  Fitch  were  to  come  with  the  nineties. 
Their  output  as  a  whole,  and  certainly  that  of  the  elder  quartet, 
was  artificial  and  untrue.  Barrett  Clark  has  fairly  summarized  the 
period :  “It  is  not  the  quaintness  of  the  language  and  the  labored 
style  of  these  plays  that  has  caused  them  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  the 
fundamental  fact  that  they  are  the  products  of  superficial  writers, 
of  men  who  could  say  and  believe  that  ‘plays  are  not  written  but 
rewritten,’  an  epigram  appropriately  ascribed  to  Boucicault, 
Bronson  Howard,  Augustin  Daly,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  a 
dozen  other  able  playmakers.  The  kind  of  plays  these  men  wrote 
were  indeed  rewritten ;  they  had  to  be.  But  here  ‘rewritten’  means 
picked  apart,  built  up,  ‘lifted’  (like  a  dowager’s  face),  put  on  a 
diet,  painted  and  rouged.”  If  this  seems  too  severe  an  indictment 
of  the  period,  Bronson  Howard  supplied  complete  confirmation  in 
his  Autobiography  of  a  Play  with  its  meretricious  “laws  of  dra¬ 
matic  construction,”  which  are  no  better  than  rules  for  Broadway 
salesmanship,  and  with  his  insistence  on  “subjects  of  universal 
interest,”  so  faithfully  pursued  in  The  Banker's  Daughter  that 
he  could  triumphantly  assert,  “This  very  play  was  successful 
in  Chicago !” 

With  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  a  little  after  it,  there  began 
to  appear  playwrights  who  for  the  first  time  in  America  knew 
drama  in  its  relation  to  the  other  arts,  and  who  wrote  plays  out 
of  the  fullness  of  their  experience,  not  indifferent  to  the  box 
office,  but  not  chiefly  concerned  with  it.  The  movement  started  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  we  can  now  see,  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  But  the  traditional  American  neglect  of 
American  literature  still  led  the  first  alert  critics  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  to  lay  all  their  emphasis  on  foreign  writers.  Thus  in 
1905  Huneker’s  Iconoclasts  dealt  with  Norwegian,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian,  Italian,  Belgian  and  English  dramatists,  and  Hale’s 
Dramatists  of  To-day  was  of  the  same  complexion.  But  by  1910 
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the  drift  was  suggested  in  Eaton’s  At  the  New  Theater  and  Others , 
about  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  American  themes.  And  Eaton’s 
dedication  is  significant  in  its  tribute  to  a  “leader  in  the  movement 
for  a  better  appreciation  among  educated  men  of  the  art  of  the 
practical  theater.” 

To  an  art  that  is  totally  dependent  for  fruition  on  some  sort 
of  patronage  the  development  of  an  intelligently  appreciative 
audience  is  of  prime  importance.  Among  the  many  agencies  the 
most  dynamic  are  the  thousand  little,  or  neighborhood,  or  work¬ 
shop,  or  community,  or  school,  or  college  theaters  from  Province- 
town  to  Pasadena.  From  their  own  constituencies  they  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  transient  patronage  that  is  vital  to  every  theater  in 
New  York.  Broadway  has  watched  their  experiments  in  produc¬ 
tion,  too,  adopted  new  methods  of  staging,  hired  and  richly  re¬ 
warded  the  men  and  women  who  proved  that  they  had  something 
fine  which  also  paid.  The  clear  consequences  are  that  the  upper 
level  of  Broadway  plays  produced  during  the  last  decade  has  had 
more  than  formerly  to  offer  the  discriminating  playgoer,  that 
the  proportion  of  such  offerings  has  been  on  the  gain,  and  that  an 
immense  incentive  has  been  held  out  to  the  men  and  women  who 
think  of  play-writing  as  an  art. 

An  attendant  fact  is  the  displacement,  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
playgoer,  of  the  theatrical  craftsman  by  the  dramatic  artist,  and 
of  the  star  actor  by  the  play.  To  a  marked  degree  the  playwrights 
of  distinction  have  turned  from  writing  for  the  stage  to  regard¬ 
ing  the  stage  as  an  avenue  for  their  writings.  These  are  broad 
statements  and  open  to  rejoinder,  but  behind  them  is  an  impressive 
list  of  performances  which  totally  repudiate  the  claptrappy 
dramatic  laws  of  Bronson  Howard  and  his  ilk.  Percy  MacKaye’s 
most  interesting  products  all  dared  and  drew  the  scorn  of  the 
orthodox.  Eugene  O’Neill  has  never  conceded  to  stage  tradition 
but  has  continually  challenged  it  and  with  incredible  success. 
George  Kelly  disowns  all  formulas  and  insists  only  on  presenting 
character.  Sidney  Howard,  who  is  not  an  innovator,  is  never¬ 
theless  absorbed  in  what  he  is  doing  and  not  in  the  way  he  does 
it.  Stallings  and  Anderson  created  their  joint  success  not  because 
they  wrote  a  startlingly  realistic  war  play  but  because  they 
presented  a  genuine  struggle  between  genuine  characters.  And 
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on  the  other  hand  Kaufman  and  Connelly  in  their  collaborated 
fantasy  lifted  the  stage  to  the  level  of  a  dream  world,  displaying 
the  same  command  over  their  medium  that  one  of  them  has  since 
shown  in  the  field  of  folk  religion  and  the  other  on  the  plane  of 
satiric  extravaganza. 

A  passage  from  a  letter  by  O’Neill  published  by  the  recipient, 
A.  H.  Quinn,  shows  the  immense  difference  between  the  independent 
present  and  the  cheaply  conventional  post-bellum  period,  even 
though  the  independence  offers  a  substitution  of  conventions — 
the  old  Greek  for  the  modern  Continental.  “Where  I  set  most 
store  by  myself  is  as  a  bit  of  a  poet  who  has  labored  with  the 
spoken  word  to  evolve  original  rhythms  of  beauty  where  beauty 
apparently  isn’t — Jones ,  Ape,  God* s  Chillun,  Desire,  etc. — and  to 
see  the  transfiguring  nobility  of  tragedy,  in  as  near  the  Greek 
sense  as  one  can  grasp  it,  in  seemingly  the  most  ignoble,  debased 
lives.  And  here  is  where  I  am  a  most  confirmed  mystic,  too,  for 
I’m  always,  always  trying  to  interpret  Life  in  terms  of  lives,  never 
just  lives  in  terms  of  character.  I’m  always  acutely  conscious  of 
the  force  behind.  .  .  .  And  my  profound  conviction  is  that  this 
is  the  only  subject  worth  writing  about  and  that  it  is  possible — 
or  can  be — to  develop  a  tragic  expression  in  terms  of  trans¬ 
figured  modern  values  and  symbols  in  the  theater  which  may  in 
some  degree  bring  home  to  members  of  a  modern  audience  their 
ennobling  identity  with  the  tragic  figures  on  the  stage.  Of  course, 
this  is  very  much  of  a  dream,  but  where  the  theater  is  concerned, 
one  must  have  a  dream,  and  the  Greek  dream  in  tragedy  is  the 
noblest  ever.” 

O’Neill  is  going  his  own  way  and  not  all  the  good  playwrights 
of  the  day  are  following  him.  God  forbid  that  they  all  follow 
any  one!  But  he  is  not  a  closet  dramatist.  His  way  leads  across 
the  stage,  and  his  audiences  make  their  ways  by  the  thousand 
past  the  box  offices  to  see  play  after  play.  Often — probably  al¬ 
ways — he  falls  short  of  what  he  is  attempting.  To  symbolize 
lofty  ideas  with  lowly  characters  and  to  reveal  truth  without 
expounding  it  demands  super-actors  and  super-audiences ;  but 
the  impressive  fact  remains  that  O’Neill  continues  to  dream  the 
Greek  dream  in  modern  terms  and  that  Americans  continue  to 
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share  the  dream  as  paying  auditors.  Until  within  these  last  few 
years  it  could  not  have  been  done. 

O’Neill  is  one  of  many  who  have  attended  the  famous  “47 
Workshop”  at  Harvard.  What  they  gained  there  was  chiefly  play 
technique.  Another  group  have  gained  from  the  Carolina  Play- 
makers  at  Chapel  Hill  a  sense  of  the  values  of  provincial  stuff. 
“My  theater,”  wrote  Paul  Green,  preeminent  among  them,  “for 
the  present  is  the  published  play.”  Yet,  composing  with  this  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  producer,  he  has  reached  a  distinction  that  only 
the  acted  play  could  have  won  for  him,  and  like  O’Neill  he  has 
made  his  demand  on  the  theater  instead  of  subjecting  himself  to  it. 

Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  Gideon  and  Barak.  The  list  of 
individual  and  independent  younger  playwrights  is  each  year 
enlarged.  They  can  venture  to  do  things  in  their  own  ways  with 
a  chance  for  a  hearing.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  with  the  Jeremiahs 
that  the  United  States  is  hostile  to  the  artist  to-day.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  so  hospitable  that  the  charlatan  and  the  faddist  are 
all  the  time  claiming  squatter’s  rights  on  land  that  has  been 
cleared  by  the  honest  settlers.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so.  Good  soil 
is  good  for  weeds  as  well  as  for  flowers.  And,  while  the  hothouse 
is  still  nursing  its  exotics,  the  theater  soil  of  the  present  is  at 
last  fallow  for  a  healthy  native  growth. 


XXXVI.  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION 


by  Llewellyn  Jones 

If  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  survey  the  movements  of  American  fiction 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  name  of  Frank  Norris  is  the 
first  that  comes  to  mind.  And  if  we  re-read  Frank  Norris  or 
read  him  for  the  first  time  we  may  possibly  be  startled  to  find 
Norris  and  Mr.  Dreiser  handing  each  to  the  other,  as  needed,  a 
common  “prop.”  A  property  rather  than  a  character,  for  the 
sheep-herder  Vanamee,  of  The  Octopus ,  who  can  call  his  friends 
by  telepathy  and  even  hold  a  flock  of  sheep  still  if  he  concentrates 
hard  enough — this  Vanamee  is  something  more  or  less  than  a 
“character.”  And  when  he  is  borrowed  by  Mr.  Dreiser  he  is  some¬ 
times  not  a  person  at  all  but  an  angel  or  a  force.  To  be  sure  it 
is  not  in  a  novel  but  in  a  play  that  Mr.  Dreiser’s  version  of 
what  we  may  call  “the  Vanamee-motif”  becomes  an  angel  who 
lures  a  child  born  to  ill-health  across  the  railroad  track  just  as 
the  train  comes  along  to  free  the  child  from  what  would  have 
been  an  unhappy  life.  And  in  A  Gallery  of  Women — which  is 
fiction  in  form,  however  factual  or  not  it  may  be  in  essence — the 
Vanamee-motif  expands  until  it  becomes  a  directive  deity  con¬ 
trolling  human  events.  Mr.  Dreiser,  of  course,  had  always  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  a  mechanist,  a  determinist,  a  believer  in  a  uni¬ 
verse  run  by  purely  chemical  forces.  Even  the  look  which  a  girl 
at  puberty  casts  at  a  boy  passing  in  the  street  must,  by  Mr. 
Dreiser,  be  explained — as  if  we  needed  any  explanation — as  the 
result  of  “a  chemism  of  dreams”  and  “rearranging  chemisms.” 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  sketches  which  make  up  A  Gallery  of 
Women  he  tells  us  how  an  old  woman  told  his  fortune.  Before  a 
certain  date,  she  said,  he  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  And  the  very  day  before  the  term  ended, 
Mr.  Dreiser  was  given  $1,000  as  an  option  for  a  play.  Which 

convinced  him,  he  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  planning  mind  behind 
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the  universe  and  that  human  minds  of  a  certain  type  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  impressed  by  it  so  that  its  designs  might  become 
known  to  men. 

One  experiment  is  a  shaky  foundation  for  such  a  staggering 
addition  to  a  materialist’s  creed.  But  the  Plays  of  the  Natural 
and  Supernatural  have  already  shown  us  that,  even  before  that 
experience  of  the  fortune-teller,  Mr.  Dreiser  needed  the  super¬ 
natural  in  his  business — if  up  to  that  time  he  had  written  novels 
without  its  aid,  he  at  least  could  not  write  a  volume  of  plays 
without  it. 

And  Frank  Norris,  like  Mr.  Dreiser  after  him,  was  a  realist — 
though  to  be  sure  a  romantic  realist,  a  believer  in  cosmic  forces 
— in  the  economic  and  physical  rather  than  in  the  supernatural 
sense.  Mr.  Norris  wrote  books  that  aimed  above  all  things  to  be 
a  truthful  rendering  of  the  American  scene  and  of  what  made  the 
scene.  In  brief,  he  was  a  naturalist. 

Then  why  Yanamee?  Well,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  both 
to  Norris  and  to  Mr.  Dreiser,  the  natural  as  they  saw  or 
felt  it  was  so  law-abiding,  so  circumscribed,  so  antagonistic  to 
dreams  and  to  wayward  desire  that,  just  as  the  tragic  dramatist 
needs  comic  relief,  so  they  needed  some  relief  from  consistency  in 
being  hard-boiled.  And  as  to  them  the  mechanistically  natural  was 
the  real,  so  anything  that  was  to  be  labeled  spiritual  must  be  as 
unreal  as  possible.  Hence  Vanamee  telepathing  his  dead  wife  and 
the  angel  luring  the  baby  on  to  the  ever-so-convenient  railroad 
tracks.  Nor  possibly  did  either  author  stop  to  reflect  that  a  super¬ 
natural  so  envisaged  and  functioning  was  not  a  spiritual  addition 
to  our  worldly  life,  nor  was  it  anything  that  performed  a  function 
by  leavening  that  life — for  the  alert  reader  will  notice  that 
Dreiser  merely  adds  his  angels  and  his  new  “intelligence”  on  to 
his  world  of  discourse,  like  an  annex  to  a  building;  there  is  no 
alteration  in  the  original  structure.  In  other  words,  to  a  world 
mechanistically  conceived  a  new  mechanism  has  been  added. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  then,  in  surveying  these  thirty  years, 
is  the  betrayal  into  sentimentality  of  the  novelist  who  begins  by 
taking  a  hard-boiled  view  of  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  oppose  the  Norrises  and  Dreisers  to  the  Harold  Bell  Wrights. 
It  simply  means  that  Norris  and  Dreiser  do  not  write  out  of  their 
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naive  or  direct  experiences,  but  write  about  what  their  mechanistic 
presuppositions  permit  them  to  perceive.  What  their  philosophy 
permits  them  to  perceive  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  artist  in 
them — meaning  by  that  term  here  nothing  supernal  or  honorific 
but  simply  the  observer  and  recorder — and  so  the  artist,  cheated 
out  of  what  he  could  observe  were  he  functioning  without  philo¬ 
sophical  spectacles,  falls  back  on  sentimentality  to  fill  the  breach. 

Of  course  even  before  this  period  begins  there  were  realists 
who  were  free  of  sentimentality.  E.  W.  Howe’s  The  Story  of  a 
Country  Town  is  free  from  it,  although  not  free  from  an  occa¬ 
sional  romantic  ornament.  A  little  later  came  the  novels  of  Chicago 
life  by  Henry  B.  Fuller — his  earlier  novels  had  dealt,  idyllically, 
with  life  and  travel  in  Europe.  Indeed,  these  two  men  and  Hamlin 
Garland  started  the  first  mid-West  literary  movement,  and  they 
started  it  before  the  American  public  was  ready  to  read  about 
its  own  life  in  its  own  day.  And  it  was  not  until  1915  that  the 
later  mid-West  movement  got  into  its  full  swing. 

Its  pioneer,  of  course,  was  Theodore  Dreiser,  and  we  all  know 
by  this  time  how  the  original  publishers  of  his  first  book,  Sister 
Carrie ,  did  their  best  to  kill  the  (to  them)  ugly  product  of  their 
own  midwifery.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  whole  story  may  read 
it  in  Orton  Vrest’s  Bibliography  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  Sister  Car¬ 
rie  and  Jennie  Gerhardt  are  both  shorter  than  Mr.  Dreiser’s  later 
books  and  in  many  ways  better.  There  is  less  intrusion  of  the 
amateur  philosopher  who  begins  to  dominate  Mr.  Dreiser  with 
the  Cowperwood  books,  The  Financier  and  The  Titan.  But  of 
Mr.  Dreiser  more  later,  for  he  stands  a  little  apart  from  the 
“school.” 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  mid-West  writers  is  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  chose  a  certain  pattern.  A  small  nine¬ 
teenth  or  early  twentieth  century  mid-West  town.  The  inhabitants 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  what  the  Census  Bureau  calls  gain¬ 
ful  occupations.  No  theaters,  no  libraries,  in  the  earlier  examples 
no  movies ;  but  culture,  its  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  forms  respec¬ 
tively,  being  represented  by  the  church  and  the  saloon.  Into  this 
environment  a  child  is  born.  And  he  grows  up  to  be  an  artist 
or  the  village  idiot.  In  the  earlier  stages  his  fellow-townsmen  do 
not  know  which.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  them;  they  have  as  little 
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use  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  If  the  author  is  Willa  Cather — 
in  her  early  short  stories — the  child  grows  up  oftener  than  not 
an  artist.  Or,  like  the  boy  in  “Paul’s  Case,”  he  fails  to  become  an 
artist.  Paul  indeed  escapes  by  suicide.  If  the  author  is  Sherwood 
Anderson,  the  other  fork  of  the  road  is  chosen — the  child  grows 
up  to  be  “queer”  oftener  than  he  becomes  a  successful  artist. 

Something  of  the  same  pattern  is  shown  in  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son’s  novels  and  in  the  earlier  novels  of  Willa  Cather.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  so  happy  in  the  novel  as  he  is  in 
the  short  story.  His  longer  works  are  autobiographical,  and 
until  his  hero  grows  up  and  gets  away  from  his  small  town  to 
enter  upon  the  struggle  for  gainful  existence,  Mr.  Anderson  car¬ 
ries  him  along  quite  competently.  But  then,  having  brought  his 
hero  as  far  along  the  road  as  he  himself  has  traveled,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  has  to  rely  on  invention.  And  the  improbabilities  and  im¬ 
possibilities  begin.  Windy  McPherson’s  Son  leaves  his  wife  and 
becomes  a  gentleman-hobo — with  a  concealed  bank  roll — enters 
upon  quixotic  and  unsuccessful  adventures,  and  at  last  discovers 
the  meaning  of  life  in  the  raising  of  children.  Whereupon  he 
returns  to  his  wife  who  fortunately  has  not  made  any  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  interfere  with  her  husband’s  plans.  The  hero 
of  Marching  Men  turns  a  somersault  from  the  land  of  ordinary 
reality  into  that  of  symbolism.  He  teaches  workmen  not  to  march 
hither  or  yon  to  get  this  or  that  but  just  to  march,  because 
to  march  is  to  be  rhythmic  and  unanimous. 

In  the  fiction  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  where  the  work  is  not 
historical — as  in  Children  of  the  Market  Place ,  the  only  novel 
I  know  which  does  justice  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Douglas — 
we  have  again  the  motive  of  escape:  Mitch  Miller  and  Skeeters 
Kirby  for  example.  In  The  Nuptial  Flight  the  escape  is  not  so 
much  from  any  local  imposition  of  utilitarian  and  Puritanical 
mores  as  it  is  from  the  bondage  of  marriage  where  society  has 
bred  women  to  be  parasitic,  for  Masters  makes  society,  rather 
than  nature  alone,  responsible  for  the  fact  that  woman  not  only 
snares  her  man — as  the  Superman  of  Shaw  snares  her  man — 
but  afterwards  works  him  unmercifully  that  she  may  lavish  the 
proceeds  on  her  children. 

Indeed  the  first  of  these  writers  to  use  the  pattern  and  vary 
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it  was  John  T.  Frederick  in  whose  first  novel,  Druida ,  the  heroine 
went  through  the  usual  struggle  for  self-government,  did  attain 
self-consciousness,  and  stayed  where  she  was.  Instead  of  fleeing, 
either  in  thought  to  an  ivory  tower  or  East  to  Greenwich  Village, 
Druida  made  her  environment  come  to  terms  with  her. 

Of  course  the  members  of  this  mid-West  school  have,  some  of 
them,  been  graduated.  Willa  Cather,  for  example,  is  by  this  time 
no  member  of  a  school,  but  our  foremost  American  novelist. 

While  the  mid-West  is  the  only  geographical  school  of  which 
I  know  anything,  the  South  of  late  has  become  extraordinarily 
self-conscious  in  letters,  and  a  number  of  Southern  writers  are 
working  toward  a  new  solidarity  in  letters  and  thought  through 
which  the  South  can  preserve  its  cultural  traditions  and  build 
up  a  contemporary  culture  which  shall  oppose  the  industrialism- 
warped  culture  of  the  North. 

When  we  leave  the  geographical  schools,  however,  we  find  that 
too  many  American  novelists  are  warped  in  their  point  of  view 
by  school  affiliations  of  another  kind:  by  self-conscious  loyalties 
to  genres.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  satirical  novel,  the  novel  of 
complete  disillusionment,  and  the  “esthetic”  novel. 

The  satirical  novel,  the  disillusioned  novel  and  about  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  nondescript,  ephemeral  novels  of  the  day, 
seem  to  me  to  suffer  from  a  common  failing.  In  the  more  serious 
cases,  the  failing  is  due  to  conscious  or  unconscious  acceptance 
of  the  philosophy  of  instrumentalism  outside  what  are  very 
probably  its  quite  legitimate  spheres  of  activity.  For  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  Pierce’s  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge  may  be 
the  only  sound  one.  But  in  its  later  applications  instrumentalism 
threatens  to  swallow  the  individual.  Indeed  to  the  old  Kantian  idea 
that  a  man  was  an  end  in  himself,  a  self-legislating  member  in  a 
kingdom  of  ends,  John  Dewey  has,  in  The  Quest  for  Certainty 
explicitly  answered  that  we  are  not  ends — we  are  agents  only. 
And  if  Nature  had  not  reached  a  fork  in  the  road,  so  that  in¬ 
telligence  is  needed  and  therefore  called  forth,  we  should  not 
even  be  conscious  individuals  at  all.  Indeed  the  instrumentalists 
might  edit  the  biblical  phrase  to  read,  “Call  me  not  good,  for 
none  is  good  but  only  good  for  something.” 

In  other  words,  for  the  instrumentalist  the  sphere  of  man  is 
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the  public  life.  As  an  acute  critic  of  Professor  Dewey,  Warner 
Fite,  has  put  it  in  his  article  in  Contemporary  American  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Mr.  Dewey  resurrects  the  Greek  view  that  public  life  is 
the  only  life  worth  while: 

“.  .  .  The  Greek  city-state  and  the  objective  point  of  view — 
the  connection  is  surely  not  without  significance. 

“In  any  case  it  seems  that  for  Mr.  Dewey,  as  for  the  Greeks, 
all  that  is  good  in  life — and  all  that  is  real  life — is  public  life. 
For  him  the  ideal  human  community  may  be  conceived  to  be, 
not  perhaps  a  life  without  distinctions,  but  at  any  rate  one  great 
stream  of  life,  in  which  there  may  be  for  brief  distances  lateral 
canals  (in  which  is  performed  some  kind  of  ‘readjusting’  function 
which  I  do  not  understand),  flowing  from  the  main  stream  and 
into  it  again,  but  no  quiet  pools.  A  stagnant  pool — this  is  his 
conception  of  the  subjective  and  personal;  no  one  really  lives 
except  in  the  current.  To  change  the  figure,  we  may  note  the 
difference  between  the  newer  style  of  village  or  suburban  town  in 
the  United  States  and  the  older  style  of  forty  or  so  years  ago, 
or  the  style  of  an  English  rural  community  to-day.  In  the  newer 
style  fences,  walls,  hedges,  which  mark  off  one’s  private  ground 
and  protect  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  public — all  these  have  vanished. 
This  protection  was  part  of  the  genteel  tradition ;  it  is  now  seen 
to  be  hostile  to  public  spirit.  The  good  citizen  is  he  who  treats 
his  carefully  tended  gardens  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain, 
and  leaves  them  unscreened  for  public  enjoyment.  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  his  soul,  as  belonging  to  the  same  domain,  should  be 
similarly  unscreened.” 

In  the  satirical  novel  it  is  natural  enough,  of  course,  that  the 
characters  should  be  treated  in  their  public  capacity.  And  it  is 
natural  too  that  foreign  nations  should  be  more  interested  in  our 
public  life  than  in  our  private  lives.  Hence  they  shock  our  pious 
and  middle-class  people  by  giving  Nobel  and  other  prizes  to  the 
wrong  novelists.  These  protesting  pious  ones  forget,  when  they 
criticize  the  Nobel  award  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  that  whereas  some 
American  novelist  who  may  be  a  better  writer  is  unknown  to  these 
judges,  the  works  of  Sinclair  Lewis  have  been  translated  into 
every  European  language — including  the  Hebrew — and  that 
through  Sinclair  Lewis,  Europe  sees  the  America  of  public  life: 
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the  middle-class  wife  who  goes  to  clubs,  the  business  man,  the 
professional  man — and  shall  we  say,  the  clergyman?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Lewis’s  only  failure  was  in  Elmer  Gantry.  For  in 
Arrow  smith  Mr.  Lewis  set  out  to  criticize  a  profession,  and  did 
what  any  other  critic  or  satirist  would  have  done:  he  took  a 
representative  practitioner  of  that  profession  and  put  him  through 
the  same  paces  which  American  life  to-day  puts  him  through.  He 
showed  us  where  good  medical  practice  was  helped  and  where  it 
was  hindered,  where  research  was  helped  and  where  it  was  hindered, 
by  present  conditions.  But,  setting  out  apparently  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Elmer  Gantry,  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  take  a  representa¬ 
tive  minister.  He  took  about  the  worst  specimen  of  a  rogue  he 
could  conjure  up.  Possibly  there  are  many  men  in  the  ministry 
who  pack  as  assorted  a  load  of  undesirable  qualities  as  Elmer 
Gantry.  But  he  is  at  least  sufficiently  below  the  average  minister 
so  that  his  adventures  and  misadventures  prove  nothing.  I  am 
no  apologist  for  ministers  or  for  the  Church.  Indeed  I  think  that 
the  Church  is  so  badly  organized,  so  out  of  touch  with  intellectual 
honesty,  that  the  better  man  a  minister  is,  the  more  trouble  he 
will  have.  And  Mr.  Lewis  might  have  done  an  excellent  piece  of 
satirical  work  by  showing  us  how  the  most  honest  and  upright 
of  ministers  is  up  against  an  impossible  situation  when  he  tries  to 
do  a  constructive  job  in  the  ministry.  And,  if  clerical  sex-villainy 
was  so  very  much  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  mind,  Elmer  Gantry  could  have 
figured  as  a  minor  character. 

It  is  not  only  in  satires,  however,  but  in  many  other  novels  that 
the  American  hero  or  heroine  is  presented  to  us  not  as  a  person 
living  a  private  life  but  as  a  public  functionary:  as  a  farmer,  a 
soldier,  a  business  man,  as  anything  except  an  unpredictable, 
mysterious  individual.  In  other  words,  too  many  of  our  novels 
are  topical.  Of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  take  such  heroic  measures  as  Henry  James  did  and  write  about 
people  who  were  freed  from  public  entanglements  by  the  fact  of 
having  private  incomes ;  so  that  all  they  had  to  do  in  life  was  to 
indulge  their  consciences,  so  to  speak.  But  the  contrast  will  easily 
be  seen  by  contrasting  the  work  of  Henry  James  or,  among  later 
novelists,  that  of  Edwin  Granberry,  with  those  by  now  dreary  and 
out-of-date  tomes  which  Winston  Churchill  used  to  write,  now 
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about  the  more  sober  Gantrys  of  his  day — The  Inside  of  the  Cup , 
and  now  about  the  labor  organizers  in  woolen  mills — The  Dwelling 
Place  of  Light. 

Of  course  we  have  had  a  reaction  against  that  sort  of  thing  in 
our  romantic  and  esthetic  novels.  But  the  reaction  is  not  so  com¬ 
plete  as  it  looks  at  first  glance.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
a  romanticist  and  a  realist  were  birds  of  two  differing  feathers. 
But  apparently  when  each  is  sufficiently  disillusioned  he  finds  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  the  other. 

There  is,  for  example,  Theodore  Dreiser.  With  the  exception 
of  his  late  and  perhaps  fleeting  idea  that  there  is  a  cosmic 
directing  intelligence,  Mr.  Dreiser  is  a  complete  mechanist — 
linguistic  usage  prevents  us  saying  a  complete  chemist,  although 
“chemism”  is  a  word  which  Mr.  Dreiser  (possibly  because  he  is  its 
father)  prefers  to  mechanism.  I  am  able  to  say  this,  of  course, 
because  Mr.  Dreiser  has  made  no  secret  of  it — not  even  the  open 
secret  that  it  would  be  if  we  could  infer  it  from  his  novels.  No, 
he  has  told  us  so,  in  unmistakable  even  if  home-made  words.  Pro¬ 
fessionally,  of  course,  Mr.  Dreiser  is  a  novelist,  not  a  philosopher. 
As  a  novelist  he  ought  to  go  straight  to  life,  and  if  life  itself 
made  a  mechanistic  pattern,  that  would  be  one  thing ;  if  life  itself 
proved  full  of  inconsistencies,  so  that  from  its  raw  facts  no  uni¬ 
fied  philosophy  could  be  inferred,  that  would  be  another  thing. 
In  any  event  it  would  not  be  something  over  which  Mr.  Dreiser 
had  to  worry. 

In  his  earlier  novels,  of  course,  he  does  go  straight  to  life; 
Sister  Carrie  and  Jennie  Gerhardt  are  stories  of  real  people.  But 
then  Mr.  Dreiser,  in  company  with  the  young  Cowperwood,  looked 
in  a  fish  tank  and  saw  a  lobster  eat  a  squid,  and  that  became  a 
symbol  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  so  even  in  the  Cowper¬ 
wood  books,  The  Financier  and  The  Titan ,  we  have  a  vision  of 
life  that  is  circumscribed  by  the  author’s  philosophy.  When 
Cowperwood  makes  money  or  stalks  a  possible  mistress  he  is 
convincing,  because  those  are  two  activities  which  Mr.  Dreiser’s 
philosophy  permits  him  to  see. 

At  that,  the  love  affairs  are  rather  elementary.  I  once  remarked 
in  a  review  that  Stephanie,  one  of  Cowperwood’s  mistresses,  was 
an  “animal,”  only  to  be  accused  later  of  insulting  a  young  woman 
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who  told  me  she  was  the  original  of  that  figure.  But  when  Mr. 
Dreiser,  following  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  Cowperwood’s  original, 
the  late  Mr.  Yerkes,  tells  us  that  Cowperwood  began  to  collect 
pictures,  we  have  to  take  his  word  for  it.  He  does  not  make  the 
activity  real,  he  does  not  show  us  how  Cowperwood  reacted  to  his 
pictures,  how  he  felt  about  them,  what  a  picture  was  to  him. 

And  in  An  American  Tragedy  the  limitation  of  vision  has  be¬ 
come  a  distortion  of  vision.  The  whole  point  of  tragedy  is  that 
it  exhibits  an  individual  striving  against  fate  in  some  form.  The 
individual  may  be  far  from  perfect  or  he  may  lose  perfection 
by  a  very  small  flaw.  His  own  weakness  may  have  a  large  or  a 
small  share  in  the  catastrophe,  but  always  the  end  is  magnificent 
because  even  as  the  individual  sinks  in  defeat  he  is  asserting  the 
values  of  personality.  He  meets  his  fate — and  to  meet  means  to 
face,  and  to  face  anything  is  an  act  of  self-assertion.  But  Mr. 
Dreiser,  being  estopped  from  giving  any  validity  to  the  concept 
of  personality — for  to  him  personality  is  an  illusion  following 
upon  a  certain  complexity  in  organic  chemical  compounds — can¬ 
not  imagine  a  person  asserting  personal  values.  And  so  Clyde 
Griffiths  is  an  example  of  pathos  and  not  of  tragedy.  Caged  in 
the  death  cell,  his  is  simply  a  larger,  more  massive,  more  complex 
case  of  pathos  than  that  of  a  rat — and  all  animals,  we  must 
remember,  are  innocent — caged  in  a  trap. 

To  digress  a  moment  from  the  main  road  of  the  argument,  it 
is  illuminating  to  notice  how  Mr.  Dreiser  gives  his  method  and 
point  of  view  completely  away  in  the  early  pages  of  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Tragedy .  He  has  been  telling  us  about  the  two  rather  inept 
and  shiftless  traveling  evangelists  who  are  Clyde’s  parents.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  commonplace  enough  people,  Mr.  Dreiser  feels 
that  he  has  done  an  unusual  job  of  fictional  creation  and  pauses 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  it,  which  he  does  in  the  following 
words : 

“That  such  a  family  thus  cursorily  presented,  might  have  a 
different  and  somewhat  peculiar  history  could  well  be  anticipated, 
and  it  would  be  true.  Indeed,  this  one  presented  one  of  those 
anomalies  of  psychic  and  social  reflex  and  motivation  such  as 
would  tax  the  skill  of  not  only  the  psychologist,  but  the  chemist 
and  the  physicist  as  well,  to  unravel.” 
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Negatively,  that  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  passages  I 
have  ever  read  in  a  novel.  The  confusion  of  mind  that  it  reveals 
is  appalling  and  at  the  same  time  the  remark  contains  its  own 
antidote.  What  many  of  us  mean  when  we  deny  the  sort  of 
“materialism”  that  Mr.  Dreiser  clings  to,  what  those  philosophers 
mean  who  talk  about  pluralism  as  opposed  to  monism,  is  not 
the  assertion  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  spirits  as  well  as  mat¬ 
ter,  spooks  as  well  as  electrons,  Vanamees  who  talk  with  dead 
wives  as  well  as  ordinary  people.  It  is  simply  this :  that  the  world 
is  more  complex  than  naive  materialists  think:  that  it  is  so  com¬ 
plex,  in  fact,  that  it  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  physics. 
Take  the  Griffiths  family.  Mr.  Dreiser  thinks  that  their  “psy¬ 
chology”  is  a  little  more  complex  than  the  psychology  of  most 
people.  Now  if  that  were  true,  common  sense  would  suggest  that 
if  you  wished  to  understand  them  you  would  ask  the  help  not  of 
an  ordinary  psychologist  but  of  a  man  who  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  clinical  experience — whose  psychology  had  been  learned  not 
only  in  the  laboratory  but  in  contact  with  many  people.  And  if 
he  failed  to  explain  the  Griffithses,  we  might  say  that  he  did  not 
have  sufficient  imagination — we  might  even  remark  that  it  would 
take  a  Dostoievsky  to  explain  them,  seeing  that  Mr.  Dreiser  had 
already  quit  trying. 

But  does  Mr.  Dreiser  follow  common  sense?  He  does  not,  and 
the  reason  is  simply  because  his  philosophy  will  not  let  him. 
From  the  psychologist  he  would  turn  first  to  the  chemist  and  then 
to  the  physicist.  Which  procedure  may  impress  an  unlettered 
reader  until  he  thinks.  Then  even  the  most  unschooled  will  see 
the  fallacy.  For  all  a  chemist  can  do  to  the  Griffithses  is  to 
analyze  their  physical  tissues  and  their  secretions,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  all  men ;  and  his  findings  can  only  be  in 
terms  of  those  secretions.  And  all  the  physicist  can  do  is  to 
measure  their  muscular  and  electrical  tensions  and  give  us  his 
results  in  energy-units.  The  moment  he  tries  to  translate  those 
results  into  human  terms  he  is  ceasing  to  be  a  physicist  or  chemist 
and  is  becoming  a  psychologist  again.  Mr.  Dreiser  should  read 
about  emergent  evolution.  It  would  then  become  plain  to  him 
that  you  cannot  describe  the  conduct  of  an  animal  in  the  same 
terms  which  do  describe  chemical  or  physical  reactions,  and  you 
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cannot  describe  the  actions  of  a  human  being  in  biological  terms. 
You  may  describe,  in  physical  or  chemical  terms,  the  physical 
and  chemical  motions  which  go  on  when  a  human  being  thinks — 
but  only  the  motions.  You  have  not  reduced  the  reality  of  the 
thought  to  a  superior,  because  more  “scientific,”  reality  based 
on  chemistry.  All  that  the  doctrines  of  emergent  evolution  really 
mean — apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  more  descriptive  than 
the  older  kinds  of  monistic  determinism — is  that  the  categories 
under  which  we  describe  human  thought  and  conduct  are  just 
as  necessary  and  therefore  just  as  true  as  chemical  and  physical 
categories  are  in  science.  Sidney  Hook  in  The  Metaphysics  of 
Pragmatism  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell : 

“Psychological  categories  presuppose  a  certain  biological  struc¬ 
ture  ;  biological  categories  certain  mechanical  laws ;  physics  cer¬ 
tain  objective  relations  of  space,  time,  number,  etc.  The  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  less  highly  organized  subject-matters  are  applicable 
to  all  levels  dependent  on  them.  On  any  level  on  which  the  behavior 
of  things  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  conception  of  4means-and-conse- 
quence,’  the  categories  of  ‘stimulus-and-reponse,5  and  ‘cause- 
and-effect’  apply  but  never  in  the  reverse  order.  .  .  .  We  may 
define  a  line  by  a  series  of  points  and  a  color  by  a  number  of 
vibrations,  but  a  line  is  more  than  a  series  of  points  and  a  color 
is  not  a  vibration.  .  .  .  There  is  something  absurd  in  an  analysis 
which  results  in  the  mysterious  elimination  or  in  the  relegation  to 
an  inferior  realm  of  appearance,  of  those  immediate  temporal 
qualities  which  give  the  stimulus  to  the  analytical  inquiry 
itself.  .  .  .” 

And  the  sentences  quoted  from  Mr.  Dreiser  are  a  beautiful 
example  of  that  absurdity  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  In  the 
point  of  view  which  is  increasingly  thrust  forward  and  stressed  in 
his  books,  we  have  less  obvious  but  subtler  and  more  pervasive 
forms  of  that  absurdity. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  almost  parallel  situation  exists 
in  the  work  of  James  Branch  Cabell.  As  long  as  he  kept  to  the 
novel  form  he  was  more  sheltered  from  such  an  attack  as  I  am 
making  than  was  Mr.  Dreiser,  because  Mr.  Cabell  worked  further 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  field.  But  with  Jurgen  and  increas¬ 
ingly  since  then,  the  secret  has  been  coming  out.  And  in  Beyond 
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Life  and  Straws  and  Prayer-Books — works  of  esthetic  philoso¬ 
phizing — Mr.  Cabell  explicitly  avows  his  position.  A  position, 
by  the  way,  which  he  himself  seems  to  misunderstand.  For  he 
calls  himself  a  romantic  artist.  He  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is 
a  didactic  and  anti-romantic  artist.  For  the  true  romantic  artist 
believed  in  expanding  life.  To  him  boundaries  were  something 
to  be  overpassed.  Beyond  the  metes  and  bounds  of  reason  he  could, 
through  emotion,  find  an  illimitable  life. 

But  Mr.  Cabell  is  just  as  disillusioned  about  life  as  is  Mr. 
Dreiser.  In  Jurgen  the  only  salvation  of  the  old  pawnbroker  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  that  his  dreams  were  dreams,  and 
that  safety,  after  all,  lies  beside  his  own  hearthstone  and  within 
call  of  his  old  wife.  In  The  High  Place ,  Florian  is  prevented  by 
the  image  and  desire  of  Melior  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  any 
other  woman,  but  when  he  does  win  Melior  he  finds  that  she  has 
other  qualities  besides  beauty:  she  is  talkative  and  “dumb.”  In 
The  Silver  Stallion  we  have  not  only  the  same  idea  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  in  marriage — actual  wifehood  as  opposed  to  romantic  sex 
attachment  being  reduced  to  a  matter  of  begetting  children  and 
sewing  on  buttons — but  we  have  a  satirical  treatment  of  re¬ 
demption  religions.  The  book  is  prefixed  by  a  motto  to  the  effect 
that  men  wish  to  be  deceived,  and  Mr.  Cabell’s  thesis  regarding 
religion  is  the  simple  one  now  being  popularized — so  to  speak — 
by  the  Soviet  authorities :  that  it  is  a  “dope”  which  is  efficacious 
because  men  wish  to  be  deceived  rather  than  face  reality.  What 
Mr.  Cabell  overlooks,  here,  is  that  redemption  religions  do  not 
at  all  arise  from  the  fact  that  men  wish  to  be  deceived — which 
they  do  not.  They  have  a  complicated  natural  history  which 
Mr.  Cabell  could  not  understand  unless  he  read  much  more  post- 
Freudian  anthropology  than  he  has  apparently  read.  And  what 
is  more,  intelligent  people  who  no  longer  believe  in  any  of  the 
popular  redemption  religions  still  have  certain  feelings  or  points 
of  view  which  they  call  religious.  That  is  to  say,  they  feel  that 
they  can  only  be  fully  sane  if  they  live  in  a  significant  universe. 

Mr.  Cabell  is  a  didactic  artist  and  not  a  romantic,  because  he 
has  a  message:  his  message  is  that  the  world  is  not  significant 
and  that  therefore  the  wise  man  will  live  in  the  realm  of  dreams, 
especially  those  offered  him  by  Mr.  Cabell.  That  his  art  is  didactic 
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he  has  told  us  in  Straws  and  Prayer-Books.  And  whereas  we  see 
Mr.  Dreiser  as  a  philosopher  meeting  and  failing  to  cross  his 
Pons  Asinorum  on  the  question  of  categories,  so  we  find  Mr. 
Cabell  balking  at  it  on  the  question  of  methodology.  Failing  to 
see  that  an  artist  thinks  in  images  and  a  philosopher  in  concepts, 
he  tries  to  philosophize  in  images — a  very  primitive  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  life,  he  tells  us  when  he  analyzes  it — in  Straws 
and  Prayer-Books — is  a  long  and  empty  corridor  leading  from  the 
cradle  at  its  beginning  to  the  tomb  at  its  end.  Along  the  way  are 
interesting  alcoves,  drinking,  sex  dalliance,  sports,  reading  roman¬ 
tic  fiction.  But  as  sex  and  drink  are  wearing  on  the  system,  Mr. 
Cabell  recommends  reading;  a  love  affair  with  Helen  of  Troy  is 
safer  than  one  with  your  neighbors  wife. 

Now  as  a  picture  of  life,  a  corridor  is  all  very  well.  As  an 
instrument  for  making  a  judgment  on  life,  that  is  getting  outside 
one  static  picture  and  comparing  things,  it  breaks  down.  For  if 
sex  is  an  alcove  we  may  visit  as  we  pass  down  the  corridor,  how 
relate  it  to  the  sex  which  must  have  been  just  before  the  cradle 
end  of  the  corridor?  That  necessitates  an  altogether  different 
picture.  In  other  words,  when  Mr.  Cabell  thinks  he  is  thinking 
he  is  really  juggling  pictures,  and  pictures  at  that  in  which  the 
terms — sex,  for  instance — are  not  used  in  the  same  sense  in  this 
picture  and  in  that. 

What  he  gives  us,  therefore,  is  not  romance,  but  didactic  fiction  ; 
and  the  lesson  he  teaches  us  is  simply  an  unproven  idea  of  his 
own:  that  life  is  vain,  wives  a  necessary  nuisance,  and  nothing 
worth  anything.  The  same  summing  up  of  life  that  Mr.  Dreiser 
has  given  us.  And  in  each  instance  a  philosophical  fallacy  in  the 
foundation  of  the  artistic  structure. 

I  may  be  accused  of  writing  a  philosophical  or  moral  essay 
rather  than  an  account  of  American  fiction  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  it  is  certainly  significant  of  something,  that  our  most 
successful  and  talked-of  novelists — including  our  Nobel  Prize 
winner — should  be  satirists  and  philosophical  propagandists  and 
not  purely  or  primarily  artists.  That  we  should  have  much  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  fundamentalist  side  is  of  course  natural — we  expect 
our  Harold  Bell  Wrights.  And  Christian  propaganda  too  is  met 
where  we  do  not  expect  it ;  some  of  Mr.  Thornton  Wilder’s  critics, 
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for  instance,  point  out  that  The  Woman  of  Andros  may  be  taken 
as  an  exhibit  of  the  best  that  people  could  do  in  the  way  of  fine 
emotions  when  the  sun  that  was  to  rise  in  Palestine  had  not  yet 
shone  on  them. 

Perhaps  the  one  American  author  who  has  been  least  swerved 
by  prior  philosophical  considerations  is  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 
Really,  however,  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  philosophic  prejudice, 
as  we  may  call  it,  but  it  happens  to  be  one  which  for  a  complex 
of  reasons,  historical  and  psychological,  seems  to  help  the  artist 
oftener  than  it  hinders  him.  That  prejudice  is  the  Platonic  con¬ 
ception  of  love  as  something  that  may  begin  in  the  sexual  realm 
but  transcends  it,  that,  through  the  loved  one,  leads  the  lover  to 
a  love  of  divinity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer’s  first  book,  The  Lay  Anthony ,  Tony  Ball,  the  young, 
mechanically-minded,  ill-educated  youth,  whose  love  story  is 
there  told,  is  unknowingly  a  Platonist  in  his  love.  And  this  Platonic 
idea  of  a  purity,  an  excellence  that  is  superior  to  circumstance  and 
exists  in  its  own  right,  is  to  be  met  with  all  through  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer’s  works.  As  applied  to  the  love  of  women,  the  idea  is  some¬ 
times  given  us  “straight”  as  in  The  Lay  Anthony ,  sometimes  as 
a  divine  accident  which  may  manifest  itself  through  a  very  un¬ 
knowing  instrument,  as  in  Linda  Condon ,  and  once  Mr.  Herges¬ 
heimer,  through  a  hero  who  has  worldly  irons  in  the  fire,  ex¬ 
presses  a  worldly  man’s  irritation  at  the  idea.  That  is  in  Balisand , 
where  the  ghost  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  who  had 
been  killed  before  he  could  marry  her,  haunts  Balisand  until,  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  psychically  free  so  that  he  may  marry  happily — as  a 
good  Federalist,  he  wishes  to  found  a  family — he  exorcises  the 
disturbing  ghost. 

On  a  lower  level  Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  prejudice  in  favor  of 
Platonic  eternals  expresses  itself  in  a  liking  for  the  Federalists 
and  a  dislike  of  the  Jeffersonian  tradition  in  our  history.  In 
Balisand  and  in  The  Limestone  Tree  the  Federalists  as  repre¬ 
senting  not  so  much  sound  currency  as  the  sense  of  honor  which  is 
offended  by  inflated  currency,  not  so  much  wealth  as  the  stability 
and  family  and  State  pride  which  wealth  makes  possible,  is  the 
burden  of  his  song.  It  is  a  beautiful  song,  but  some  of  its  beauty, 
of  course,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  choice  automatically  re- 
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leases  one  from  the  dangers  of  certain  discords — while  “Swords 
and  Roses,”  to  borrow  a  title  of  Mr.  Hergesheimer’s,  are  handed 
one,  so  to  speak,  immediately  one  anticipates  the  choice  of  theme. 
And  yet  one  feels  that  the  tune  is  a  little  restricted  in  its  range. 
After  all,  destiny  voted  for  something  different. 

Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  novels  which  deal  with  American  history, 
however,  are  not  sentimental  nor  are  they  merely  costume  novels. 
Even  when  most  costumed,  his  books  have  a  core  of  the  sort  of 
thing  I  have  just  talked  about,  and  such  books  as  The  Three 
Black  Pennys  and  The  Limestone  Tree  are  permanent  additions 
to  American  literature  and  really  do  illuminate  our  past  for  us — 
vivify  those  years  which  our  history  text  books  only  desiccate. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  I  have  the  feeling, 
for  I  could  hardly  state  it  as  a  thesis  to  be  proved  unless  I  read 
a  great  many  more  novels  than  I  have  any  wish  to,  that  our  male 
novelists  are  better  satirists,  or  propagandists,  or  popular  philos¬ 
ophers,  than  they  are  novelists.  And  that  our  best  novelists,  in  the 
“pure”  sense,  are  our  women :  Willa  Cather,  and  Edith  Wharton, 
for  example,  among  the  older  generation  and  a  large  number  of 
the  younger  women.  As  this  is  a  retrospect  and  not  a  prospect  I 
ought  not  to  plot  out  the  future.  But  a  short  time  ago  Messrs. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  published  in  a  limited  edition  a  collection 
of  short  stories.  Flowering  J udas  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  one 
of  which  was  a  fragment  of  a  future  novel.  And  any  one  who  reads 
those  stories  will  feel  that  they  are  a  portent ;  at  least  what  Willa 
Cather  has  been  to  the  present  decade,  Miss  Porter  is  going  to 
be  to  the  next.  And  perhaps  more.  As  sheer  writing,  her  work 
has  all  the  beauty  of  Thornton  Wilder’s  and — if  I  may  use  an 
impolite  figure — fresh  as  against  canned.  For  there  is  a  cadence 
preserved  for  us  in  libraries,  and  there  is  a  cadence  that  we  over¬ 
hear  in  life;  and  the  latter  is  Miss  Porter’s.  And  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  too.  Miss  Porter  has  turned  her  eyes  hither  and  yon  on  the 
American  and  Mexican  scenes  where  Mr.  Wilder  has  kept  his  in 
the  pages  of  Madame  De  Sevigne  or  of  Terence. 
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by  Louis  Untermeyer 

When  the  critical  historian  of  American  poetry  comes  to 
consider  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  he 
will,  I  think,  be  compelled  to  record  three  distinct  phases.  Since 
1900,  roundly  speaking,  the  poetry  (and  even  the  verse-writing) 
of  the  United  States  has  reflected  (1)  a  dependence  on  conven¬ 
tion,  (2)  a  revolt  to  frank — though  often  unhappy — experimenta¬ 
tion,  (3)  a  reaction  from  revolt  and  a  return  to  form,  but  form 
without  formulas  or  formalism.  This  article  will  attempt  to  detail 
the  spirit  as  well  as  part  of  the  technique  of  those  divisions. 

THE  “POETIC”  CONVENTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  America  there  was 
little  left  of  the  great  poetic  tradition — except  the  tradition.  The 
lyric  gods  had  gone ;  to  apply  even  the  term  “demi-gods”  to  such 
minstrels  as  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
George  Parsons  Lathrop,  C.  H.  Luders,  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  and  Cale  Young  Rice  is  to  inflate  the  fraction.  Emily 
Dickinson  was  unknown  except  to  a  select  (and  silent)  few;  as  late 
as  1915  (in  A  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870)  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  ordinarily  a  keen  appraiser,  wrote  the 
following  incredible  estimate :  “Her  poems  are  mere  conceits  .  .  . 
colorless  and  for  the  most  part  lifeless.  They  should  have  been 
allowed  to  perish  as  their  author  intended.”  Walt  Whitman  had 
scarcely  begun  to  make  an  impression  on  the  critics  and  none 
whatever  on  the  poets.  The  only  discernible  native  influence  was 
that  of  the  lesser  melodists  and  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  reputation 
was  founded  partly  on  his  (misleading)  theory  of  the  purely 
musical  basis  of  verse  and  partly  on  the  bravery  of  his  struggle 
with  a  fatal  physical  handicap.  Those  metrical  Vagabonds, 
Richard  Hovey  and  Bliss  Carman,  captured  the  fancy  of  a  tired 

public  for  a  few  years  (1895  to  1900),  but  their  artistic  careless- 
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ness — some  one  has  called  it  hobohemianism — was  factitious ; 
after  Hovey’s  death  Carman  could  not  live  up  to  his  companion’s 
robustiousness  and  readers  turned  to  less  wanderlusty  themes. 
The  stars  of  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Edwin  Markham  rose 
early  in  the  century’s  dawn — the  first  with  an  increasing  glow, 
the  second  with  a  comet’s  brilliance — but  the  former  died  before 
attaining  his  full  radiance  and  the  latter,  living  past  his  bright 
advent,  shared  the  diminution  of  most  meteors.  E.  A.  Robinson 
was  the  only  one  of  the  present-day  poets  who  had  already  faced 
the  world  with  a  volume — the  first  edition  of  The  Children  of 
Night  was  published  in  1896 — but  he  was  ahead  of  his  generation 
and  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  somber  and  even  cynical 
speculations.  It  was  an  unpropitious  period  for  darkly  searching 
poetry,  being,  preeminently,  an  era  of  sweetness  and  light  verse. 

REVOLT  AND  RENAISSANCE 

Only  the  spontaneity  of  the  revolt  saved  it  from  seeming  a 
conspiracy.  The  renaissance  of  American  poetry  was  prepared  for 
in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  no  one  was  con¬ 
scious  of  it  until  1912.  In  that  year  Miss  Harriet  Monroe  founded 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse ,  the  first,  and — since  it  is  now  in  its 
nineteenth  year — the  most  persisting  of  contemporary  magazines 
devoted  exclusively  to  poetry.  At  the  same  time  the  submerged  con¬ 
cern  with  “our  first  national  art”  rose  to  the  surface.  The  meta¬ 
phor  is  a  feeble  one ;  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  country  was 
inundated.  Springs  burst  forth  in  every  State ;  the  main  currents 
were  swollen  by  hitherto  uncharted  tributaries ;  the  course  of 
poetry  was  affected,  accelerated  and  altered  by  unsuspected 
native  and — defying  the  laws  of  geography — foreign  influences. 
Not  since  the  days  of  the  New  England  group  had  the  country 
been  so  “poetry-minded.”  The  difference,  moreover,  was  obvious 
to  the  least  literary ;  the  New  England  group  was  actually  a 
group,  coalesced  not  merely  by  personal  ties  but  by  a  common 
point  of  view,  whereas  the  new  poets  had  few  personal  contacts 
with  each  other  and  absolutely  no  sense  of  coalition.  “The  Back 
Bay  Brahmins”  were  not  only  scholars,  they  were  gentlemen  in  a 
gentlemanly  tradition.  The  new  poets  almost  made  a  boast  of 
their  inability  to  finish  college,  were  forced  to  spend  a  great  part 
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of  their  lives  in  physical  labor,  in  business  offices  or  struggling 
with  the  soil,  and  were  as  mixed  in  race  and  background  as 
America  itself.  This  mixture  made,  primarily,  for  vitalizing  dif¬ 
ferences.  It  provoked  a  range  and  diversity  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  American  literature ;  it  also  made  for  the  rise  of 
strange  tendencies,  tentative  schools  and  wholly  experimental 
movements.  Though  many  of  these  were  abortive,  they  purged  the 
body  of  sentimentality,  of  rhetorical  platitudes  and  of  a  de¬ 
pendence  on  vague  generalities. 

The  rapid  eruption  of  new  poets  and  new  ideas,  of  programs 
and  propaganda — a  period  of  violent  controversy — lasted  about 
a  decade.  The  era  began  with  Yachel  Lindsay’s  General  William 
Booth  Enters  into  Heaven ,  a  high-spirited  drum-banging  for  a 
new  age,  and  ended  significantly  with  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Waste 
Land ,  a  funeral  march  for  an  old  one.  During  the  years  1912- 
1922  stars  waxed  and  waned;  influences  interrupted  and  super¬ 
seded  each  other;  but,  before  the  next  generation  began  its  attack, 
a  period  of  genuine  accomplishment  had  defined  itself. 

Appraising  that  period  (1912-1922)  to-day,  it  might  be  said 
that  its  outstanding  characteristic  was  that  of  a  devotion  to 
actuality.  It  was  not,  however,  a  mere  slavish  reporting,  but  a 
heightening  of  everyday  experience,  an  intensification  of  the 
thing  which  Whitman  prophesied,  celebrating  the  “glory  of  the 
commonplace.”  This  romantic  realism  affected  writers  of  varying 
and  actually  contrary  persuasions  ;  even  so  metaphysical  a  poet  as 
Robert  Frost  could  cry:  “The  fact  is  the  sweetest  dream  that 
labor  knows.” 

Robert  Frost  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his  country 
aware  of  a  new  current  in  its  veins.  Although  he  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  laureate  of  New  England,  it  is  a  New  England  far 
different  from  the  locale  of  Holmes  and  Longfellow.  There  is  no 
easy  optimism  in  Frost’s  verse,  only  a  hard-won  philosophy. 
In  his  New  Hampshire  hills  no  chambered  nautilus  unfolds  a 
pretty-colored  moral,  no  village  blacksmith  wipes  away  a  tear 
with  one  hand  and  hammers  out  a  maxim  with  the  other ;  the  stony 
pastures  and  granite  lives  make  for  a  sterner  and  more  compelling 
faith.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Frost’s  world  is  either  dry  or  bitter. 
Although  his  narratives  have  attracted  his  largest  audience  and 
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although  his  monologues  are  the  truest  bucolics  ever  written  in 
America,  the  long  poems  are  not  the  complete  Frost.  The  lyrics, 
those  spontaneous  grace-notes,  in  New  Hampshire  (1923)  and 
West-Running  Brook  (1928)  are  as  authoritative — and  as  in¬ 
digenous — as  the  studies  of  character  in  North  of  Boston  (1914) 
and  Mountain  Interval  (1916).  These  volumes  confirmed  his  ad¬ 
mirers’  contention  that  Frost  was  as  unaffected  a  poet  as  Virgil 
and  as  accurate  a  recorder  of  Nature’s  minutiae  as  Wordsworth. 
But  Frost  was  no  mere  pastoral  reporter.  The  deep  spiritual  im¬ 
plications — distinct  but  never  unduly  stressed — move,  like  a 
slow  undercurrent,  beneath  the  surface  of  his  work.  The  lowered 
pitch,  the  conversational  key,  only  accentuate  the  subtle  nuances 
in  his  downright  but  delicate  “tone  of  voice.” 

No  less  typical  of  New  England,  though  somewhat  indebted 
to  Browning,  the  poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  finally  came 
into  its  own.  His  first  two  volumes,  now  so  much  sought  after, 
were  neglected,  and  it  remained  for  Roosevelt,  the  only  Maecenas 
who  ever  surprised  the  White  House,  to  rescue  Robinson  from 
the  then-building  Subway  in  New  York.  Robinson,  like  Frost,  re¬ 
volted  from  the  inversions  and  padded  rhetoric  of  the  immediate 
past.  Robinson,  again  in  common  with  Frost,  concerned  himself 
with  the  struggle  between  man  and  his  environment,  between 
character  and  corruption,  between  human  values  and  super-human 
concepts.  But  where  Frost  showed  man  upheld  by  the  dream, 
Robinson  pictured  him  as  cheated  and  broken  by  it.  Miniver 
Cheevy,  Bewick  Finzer,  Richard  Cory,  those  frustrated  failures 
in  Robinson’s  gallery  of  autochthonous  portraits,  are  no  less 
vision-beguiled  and  dream-wrecked  than  his  Tristram,  Arthur,  and 
the  Shakespeare  projected  in  “Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man 
from  Stratford.”  It  is  with  the  defeated  mediocrities  that  Robin¬ 
son  is  most  sympathetic,  as  though  to  say  that  our  standards  of 
success  crushed  all  but  the  toughest  and  least  worth  saving.  As  a 
poet  per  se ,  Robinson  triumphed  in  Collected  Poems  (first  issued 
in  1921)  ;  his  Tristram  was  a  best  seller  in  1927,  and  by  1929  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  had  been  awarded  to  him  three  times. 

Continuing  the  resume  from  a  narrowly  geographical  angle,  two 
other  representatives  of  New  England,  two  women,  made  a  de¬ 
cided  impress  on  their  times — Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  of  Maine 
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and  Amy  Lowell  of  Massachusetts.  Each  had  her  vociferous  fol¬ 
lowers,  representing  divergent  if  not  wholly  opposite  tendencies. 
Miss  Millay’s  work  remained  in  the  tradition  of  English  lyrical 
verse — emotional,  candid,  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  reader 
and  winning  an  instant  response  from  him  or,  more  often,  her. 
Whether  the  melodies  were  arch  and  impudent,  as  in  A  Few  Figs 
from  Thistles  (1920),  frankly  sentimental,  as  in  The  Harp- 
W eaver  (1924),  or  gravely  autumnal,  as  in  The  Buck  in  the  Snow 
(1928),  the  music,  gently  moving,  was  orthodox,  the  modulations 
were  the  patently  familiar  ones.  The  familiar  modulations  were 
the  abomination  of  Amy  Lowell  (she  called  anything  that  might 
be  foreseen  a  cliche)  and  orthodox  harmonies  were  taboo — in 
theory,  at  least,  for,  as  a  practicing  poet,  Miss  Lowell  made 
frequent  use  of  them.  But  Miss  Lowell,  the  poet,  was  always 
breathlessly  in  the  rear  of  Amy  Lowell,  the  propagandist.  Going 
to  London  on  the  eve  of  the  World  War,  she  captured  the  Imagist 
movement  from  Ezra  Pound — an  equally  provoking  and  almost 
equally  belligerent  figure.  By  1916  the  air  seethed  with  conflict; 
Imagism  became  a  fighting  word;  free  verse  suddenly  loomed  on 
the  agitated  horizon,  not  only  as  an  issue  but  as  a  casus  belli; 
and  the  “new  poetry”  was  in  danger  of  being  swept  up  in  a  cyclone 
of  controversy,  with  Miss  Lowell  as  the  storm-center. 

Actually  the  “new”  poets  were  engaged  in  no  onslaught  on  the 
past  or,  as  their  opponents  charged,  on  the  public.  Their  attack 
was  not  upon  good  poetry  but  upon  bad  versifying.  To  be  more 
accurate,  their  reaction  was  not  motivated  by  a  fixed  conception 
of  poetry  but  rather  by  the  popular  misconception  of  it.  The 
Imagists,  for  example,  drew  up  a  set  of  principles  which  roused 
a  whirlwind  of  argument — a  circumstance  which  was  the  more 
curious  since  they  were  really  re-stating,  in  a  somewhat  aggressive 
manner,  their  belief  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  past.  They,  in 
common  with  the  very  critics  who  assailed  them,  were  for  vitality 
of  expression  rather  than  dead  “poeticisms,”  for  a  liberal  choice 
of  subject,  for  the  exact  rather  than  the  merely  decorative  word; 
in  short,  for  the  creative  and  contagious  excitement  which  is  the 
life-blood  of  poetry. 

To  achieve  these  effects,  experiment  was — as  it  always  is — 
necessary.  Its  extremes  were  extreme  enough  (the  historian  of  the 
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left  wing  will  have  rich  material  in  Others ,  The  Little  Review , 
transition ,  and  Blues )  but  if  experiment  sometimes  degenerated 
into  sheer  freakishness  and  a  desire  to  shock  the  bourgeoisie ,  it 
also  sharpened  the  work  of  many  whose  point  of  view  was  any¬ 
thing  but  non-conformist.  Three  poets  emerged  from  the  Middle 
West  to  challenge  attention  with  bold  ideas  and  bolder  treatment 
of  them.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  turning  from  the  poetic  diction 
of  his  early  work,  presented  in  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1915) 
a  combination  of  forbidding  facts,  vivid  personalities,  unprettified 
backgrounds,  revealing  every  crook  and  cranny  of  small-town  life. 
It  was  unpleasant  but  inescapable,  a  distinct  document  of  a 
period,  and  the  poetic  precurser  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s  more  pano¬ 
ramic  but  less  powerful  exposures. 

The  frankness,  even  the  brutality  in  such  poetry  was  con¬ 
tagious.  Its  influence  may  be  seen  in  a  dozen  lesser  works  by 
minor  writers  as  well  as  in  the  larger  Chicago  Poems  (1916), 
Cornhuskers  (1918),  and  Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West  (1923)  of 
Carl  Sandburg.  Sandburg’s  experiments  extended  to  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  to  new  subjects.  In  an  effort  to  express  industrial 
America  he  brought  in  the  racy  monosyllables  of  the  mill,  the 
slaughter-house,  the  foreign  folkways,  the  very  lingo  of  the  street. 
This  made  his  work  seem  brusque,  explosive  to  some,  anarchic  to 
others,  but  there  is  much  more  to  Sandburg  than  hard-fisted 
phrasing.  He  is  not  only  the  composer  of  fortissimo  passages, 
but  of  some  of  the  softest,  almost  soundless  lines  in  native  poetry. 
It  was  many  years  before  he  was  accepted  as  anything  but  a 
poetic  pariah,  yet  in  1928  the  same  Sandburg  whose  blend  of 
slang  and  mysticism  ten  years  earlier  was  considered  a  brutal 
distortion,  was  hailed  as  the  representative  interpreter  of  Lincoln, 
and  his  “Good  Morning,  America,”  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
at  Harvard ! 

The  new,  jolting  sounds  utilized  by  Sandburg  and  Masters  and 
taken  from  the  mechanical  world  they  represented,  found  their 
synthesis  in  the  chants  of  Vachel  Lindsay.  Here  the  sounds,  trans¬ 
lated  from  Salvation  Army  bands,  motor-horns,  evangelist  meet¬ 
ings,  fire-engines,  Negro  revivals  and  patriotic  bombs-bursting-in- 
air  formed  one  of  the  most  curious  mixtures  which  even  the 
American  ear  had  heard.  Here  was  jazz  and  spirituality,  vulgarity 
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and  vision,  deafening  noise  and  goading  persuasion — Lindsay’s 
three  R’s  being,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  rhyme,  religion  and  rag¬ 
time.  Lindsay’s  experiment  went  further  ;  he  warred  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  poem  as  a  thing  of  type.  To  print  a  poem  was 
insufficient ;  even  to  read  it  was  not  enough ;  the  poem  should  be 
sung.  Insisting  that  we  return  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks  and 
chant  our  verses,  Lindsay  sang  himself  up  and  down  the  country, 
trading  his  rhymes  for  bread  and  hymning  the  gospel  of  beauty. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  his  accomplishments  that  this  gospel  was 
preached  through  a  high  and  syncopating  saxophone. 

Experiment  went  still  further  in  the  work  of  some  of  the 
younger  men.  Although  they  did  not  quite  use  as  their  motto 
the  “Do  what  you  will”  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  searching  for  novel  atmospheres,  extraordinary  epithets 
and  strange  nuances  in  the  poems  of  Wallace  Stevens,  William 
Carlos  Williams,  Marianne  Moore,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Alfred 
Kreymborg,  Maxwell  Bodenheim  and  Conrad  Aiken.  Of  these, 
Aiken,  after  swaying  from  one  influence  to  another,  developed  the 
finest  musicianship.  Music  is,  in  fact,  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
Aiken’s  poetry;  his  lines  are  so  saturated  in  a  mellifluous,  half- 
dreamy,  half-drugged  verbalism  that  the  content  becomes  melody- 
logged  and,  finally,  submerged.  Thus,  for  all  his  craftsmanship, 
Aiken,  who  is  equally  expert  in  the  novel,  the  short  story,  and  the 
essay,  is  unable  to  restrain  his  limpidity  and  sacrifices  sense  to 
sensuousness.  His  short  stories  Bring!  Bring !  Bring!  (1925)  and 
Costumes  by  Eros  (1928)  betray  Aiken’s  admiration  for  Chekhov, 
the  novel  Blue  Voyage  (1927)  reveals  the  fact  that  James  Joyce 
helped  direct  him  down  the  dangerous  stream  of  the  sub-conscious, 
but  Priapus  and  the  Fool  (1925)  and  Selected  Poems  (1929)  are 
full  of  tangential  harmonies  and  rich  in  unresolved  suspensions 
which  are  recognizably  his. 

Wallace  Stevens  carries  to  its  fulfillment  Aiken’s  approach  to 
an  “absolute”  poetry.  Stevens’s  lines  approximate,  as  closely  as  it 
can  ever  be  achieved  by  concrete  words,  that  abstract  tonality 
which  has  been  the  aim  of  more  than  one  since  Rimbaud.  Witty 
and  highly  allusive  to  the  point  of  being  sometimes  baffling, 
Stevens’s  Harmonium  (1923)  is  full  of  exquisite  and  ambiguous 
designs.  In  these  patterns  words  are  used  more  for  their  color 
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value  than  for  their  exactness  of  meaning,  and  the  poet,  fastidious 
to  the  point  of  finickiness,  is,  by  turns,  elegant,  malicious,  precise 
and  puzzling.  For  all  its  insinuations  the  poetry  of  Stevens  is 
confusing,  because,  one  suspects,  the  author — unable  to  be  wholly 
cryptic  or  wholly  communicative — is  confused. 

The  other  estheticians  (their  age  called  them  “radicals”  without 
appreciating  the  root  significance  of  the  opprobrious  term)  regis¬ 
tered  various  degrees  of  impressionism.  E.  E.  Cummings,  because 
of  his  preoccupation  with  typographical  tricks,  misled  many  into 
rating  him  as  a  trickster,  whereas  Cummings  was,  in  spite  of  his 
peculiarly  disrupted  manner  of  delivery,  a  genuine  even  a  senti¬ 
mental  lyricist.  William  Carlos  Williams,  with  his  uncompromis¬ 
ing  elusiveness  and  his  often  inchoate  transcriptions  of  the  un¬ 
conscious,  remained  the  poet  of  a  special  but  fervent  few.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  neo-barbaric  utterance  was  the  product  of  a  careful,  an 
actually  cultivated  primitivism.  Marianne  Moore  perfected  a  se¬ 
ries  of  compact  essays  which  seemed  poetry  only  by  virtue  of  their 
typographical  shape.  Her  Observations  (1924)  is  a  volume  of 
witty  analyses  in  a  form  quite  her  own,  a  form  that  somehow  re¬ 
sembles  a  mordant  and  critical  geometry.  Alfred  Kreymborg’s 
best  work  was  built  around  elision;  his  gaps  and  skillful  pauses 
were  often  more  eloquent  than  the  written  phrases.  Maxwell  Bo- 
denheim  performed  many  astonishing  feats  of  transilience,  leaping 
from  jagged  adverb  to  bristling  adjective,  juggling  meanwhile  his 
highly  colored  incongruities. 

None  of  these,  however,  was  as  effective  in  widening  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  amiable  “poeticisms”  and  poetry  as  Ezra  Pound 
and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Both  were  expatriates ;  the  former,  after  much 
tergiversation,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Rapallo,  Italy,  the  latter  in 
London.  Pound  began  with  a  passion  for  the  Provencal  poets,  and 
such  direct  proclamations  as  the  “Ballad  for  Gloom”  and  the 
sharp  “Ballad  of  the  Goodly  Fere,”  were  praised  by  the  most 
orthodox.  His  later  manner  was  far  more  complex  and,  often, 
incomprehensible.  The  unfinished  Cantos  (30  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished  between  1925  and  1930  and  subtitled  “A  Poem  of  Some 
Length”)  is  Pound’s  most  ambitious  undertaking — a  fugal  com¬ 
position  of  many  voices  and  many  idioms  in  which  the  counter¬ 
point  is  supplied  by  themes  from  the  ancient,  the  medieval  and 
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the  modern  world.  The  telescoping  of  time-space  which  was  the 
mechanism  of  the  Cantos  was  used  more  concentratedly — and 
more  powerfully — by  Eliot,  particularly  in  The  Waste  Land. 
This  poem  was,  besides  other  things,  an  ironic  summary  of  the 
disintegration  and  bankruptcy  of  our  culture.  Scraps  of  old 
classics  and  bits  of  popular  jargons  jangle  and  echo  in  a  wide 
limbo  (the  waste  land)  of  futility.  No  poem  of  the  period  was  so 
extravagantly  hailed  and  so  joyfully  reviled — and  none  exercised 
a  greater  influence  on  the  next  generation. 

But  the  alacrity  of  experiment  did  not  mean  an  equally  adven¬ 
turous  audience.  On  the  contrary,  the  favorite  notes  were  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ones.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  after  much  merely  com¬ 
petent  versifying,  achieved  a  sudden  success  with  John  Brown's 
Body  (1928),  a  skillful  mixture  of  manners  and  meters,  which, 
re-creating  the  Civil  War,  approximated  the  vigor  if  not  the 
unity  of  an  epic.  William  Rose  Benet,  Stephen’s  older  brother, 
though  a  more  accomplished  poet,  won  a  less  extensive  following 
with  his  vari-colored  ballads.  Man  Possessed  (1927)  contains 
not  only  the  choice  of  his  preceding  five  volumes  but  many  later 
poems,  some  of  which  must  be  numbered  among  his  best.  James 
Oppenheim  gave  promise  of  sounding  the  Isaiah  note — the  Biblical 
idiom  as  paraphrased  by  Freud  and  translated  by  Walt  Whit¬ 
man — but  it  was,  as  Wilde  said  of  the  average  young  poet,  a 
promissory  note  that  was  never  met.  Witter  Bynner,  John  Hall 
Wheelock,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Ridgely  Torrence,  William 
Ellery  Leonard,  John  G.  Neihardt,  Roy  Helton,  Orrick  Johns, 
George  Dillon  and  Alan  Porter  were  among  these  who  remained 
true  to  the  regular  forms  and,  at  the  same  time,  registered  differ¬ 
ences  in  touch  and  taste. 

Any  resume  of  the  period  will  disclose  the  fact  that — contrary 
to  ornithology — the  best  of  the  “pure”  lyricists  were  not  the  male 
songsters.  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese  bridged  the  gap  between  four 
decades ;  her  A  Branch  of  May ,  published  as  early  as  1887  being 
a  forerunner  of  the  direct  songs  which  a  later  generation  learned 
by  heart,  while  her  Selected  Poems ,  appearing  in  1926,  showed 
her,  at  seventy,  as  alert  as  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  like  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  deepened  her  timbre  after  her 
first  three  volumes  ;  in  Flame  and  Shadow  (1920)  and  Dark  of  the 
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Moon  (1926)  a  longer  line,  a  graver  music  attests  the  noble 
spirit.  The  later  Sara  Teasdale  may  be  a  less  popular  poet  than 
the  author  of  Love  Songs  (1917)  but  she  is  a  more  important  one. 
Genevieve  Taggard  and  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer  established  them¬ 
selves  among  the  more  introspective  singers,  the  former  with  her 
delicate  self-searchings,  the  latter  with  her  profound  examination 
of  woman’s  world — the  conflict  between  dreams  and  domesticity, 
divided  loyalties  to  art  and  service — reaching  an  affirmative  peace. 
But  it  remained  for  Elinor  Wylie,  more  than  any  other  woman 
of  her  generation,  to  run  the  greatest  gamut.  Her  Nets  to  Catch 
the  Wind  (1921)  was  astonishing  in  technique  but  interesting 
chiefly  because  of  its  hard,  gem-like  brilliance.  With  each  succes¬ 
sive  volume,  the  depth  increased,  the  horizon  widened,  until  with 
Angels  and  Earthly  Creatures  (arranged  by  Mrs.  Wylie  the  night 
before  her  sudden  death  and  published  posthumously  in  1929)  the 
full  poet  stood  revealed.  Such  a  sonnet-sequence  as  the  set  of 
nineteen  entitled  “One  Person”  is  rarely  eloquent  even  in  these 
articulate  days  and  such  intensities  as  “O  Virtuous  Light”  and 
the  stirring  “Hymn  to  Earth”  glow  in  an  atmosphere  of  perma¬ 
nent  radiance. 

THE  RETURN  TO  FORM 

A  return  to  form  was  initiated  not  by  disgruntled  neo-classicists 
but  by  the  experimenters  themselves.  The  Imagist  group  dis¬ 
banded;  free  verse  ceased  to  be  a  furore  and,  as  a  medium,  was 
almost  completely  discarded ;  the  poet-artisans  forsook  the  yield¬ 
ing  clay  and  turned  again  to  work  in  the  hard  fashion,  “the  re¬ 
sisting  mass.”  By  1923  Alfred  Kreymborg  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  sonnet-form ;  Maxwell  Bodenheim  was  scaling  the  once  over¬ 
thrown  but  resurrected  and  lofty  Rhyme ;  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
ceased  to  explore  the  limbo  between  vers  libre  and  prose  and  re¬ 
turned  to  iambic  pentameter;  John  Gould  Fletcher,  whose  impro¬ 
visations  were  rapid  and  headlong,  brought  an  unsuspected  con¬ 
trol  to  his  almost  Blakeian  patterns ;  and  “H.  D.,”  the  one  perfect 
Imagist,  employed  interior  rhyme,  balanced  phrases  and  every 
formal  device  to  enrich  her  measures. 

The  reaction  had  set  in.  It  was  a  period  of  re-appraisal.  Popu¬ 
lar  estimates,  idioms,  even  emotions  were  subjected  to  severely  de- 
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tached  scrutiny.  Poets  turned  critical ;  critics  returned  to  poetry. 
By  far  the  best  analytical  writing  of  the  time  was  done  by  such 
poets  as  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate  (of  these  two,  more 
later),  Edmund  Wilson,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Malcolm  Cowley, 
Babette  Deutsch,  Genevieve  Taggart,  Louise  Bogan,  William  Rose 
Benet,  Horace  Gregory  and  Yvor  Winters.  The  old  forms  were 
being  filled  with  a  new  discipline — a  discipline  by  no  means  lim¬ 
ited  to  technique. 

Folkways  became  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  after  1925. 
In  that  year  The  Booh  of  American  Negro  Spirituals,  edited  by 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  emphasized  the  revival  of  Negro  poetry 
— a  poetry  no  longer  written  in  burlesque  crudity  to  win  the  white 
man’s  laughter  or  sentimentally  to  start  his  music-hall  tears.  Col¬ 
lection  after  collection  followed,  from  compilations  as  “vulgar” 
as  Blues:  An  Anthology  to  Newman  White’s  scholarly  American 
Negro  Folk  Songs ,  the  latter  containing  over  eight  hundred  exam¬ 
ples.  The  racial  material  was  richly  used  by  James  Weldon  John¬ 
son  (notably  in  God's  Trombones ),  Claude  McKay,  Countee 
Cullen,  Langston  Hughes  and  Jean  Toomer.  The  white  backwoods 
were  no  less  exploited.  Ballads  of  the  lumberjacks,  “shanty-boys,” 
hill-billies,  were  recorded  and  translated.  The  “wild-and-woolly” 
tradition  was  continued  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper  and  H.  H.  Knibbs. 
The  mountaineers  and  loggers  were  given  new  voices  through  the 
poems  of  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  and  an  almost  metaphysical 
mythology  in  the  poetry  of  Phelps  Putnam.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  Indian  by  the  fresh  translations  of  Mary  Austin  and  the 
adaptations  of  Lew  Sarett. 

As  a  unit  none  made  a  greater  contribution  than  the  group  cen¬ 
tered  about  The  Fugitive  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Originally  a 
magazine  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  verse,  The  Fugitive  was 
written  by  two  of  the  faculty  and  a  few  undergraduates  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  but  its  appeal  transcended  local  boundaries. 
Even  after  its  discontinuance  it  remained  an  influence  and,  cham¬ 
pioning  the  vanishing  agrarianism  of  the  South  against  the  domi¬ 
nating  mechanism  of  the  North,  it  took  its  stand  against  all  forms 
of  standardization.  That  it  was  a  lost  cause  did  not  diminish  its 
ardor  or  activity.  Its  more  important  members — John  Crowe 
Ransom,  Donald  Davidson,  Allen  Tate,  Merrill  Moore,  Robert 
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Penn  Warren — were  philosophers,  historians,  essayists,  and  all 
were  poets.  Ransom,  their  senior,  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
forties  as  I  write  (in  1930)  yet  his  work,  fusing  the  ironic,  the 
fanciful  and  the  metaphysical,  has  formed  something  of  a  school 
in  his  own  country  with  repercussions  abroad.  He  is  equally  keen, 
and  equally  convincing,  in  prose  and  verse.  Davidson,  at  first 
over-influenced  by  Ransom,  has  outgrown  his  indebtedness  and  his 
later  work  bears  a  more  general  though  sectional  emphasis.  Allen 
Tate,  in  his  early  thirties,  displayed  the  greatest  energy  and  ver¬ 
satility.  His  studies,  Jefferson  Davis:  His  Rise  and  Fall  (1929) 
and  Stonewall  Jackson:  The  Good  Soldier  (1928),  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  biographers  ;  his  essays  were  packed  with 
social  as  well  as  esthetic  criticism ;  his  poetry  balanced  danger¬ 
ously  but  successfully  between  image  and  implication.  Merrill 
Moore,  the  most  prolific  as  a  poet,  wrote  over  two  thousand  son¬ 
nets  before  the  publication,  at  twenty-five,  of  his  first  volume. 
The  Noise  That  Time  Makes  (1929)  contains  one  hundred  of  his 
unorthodox  fourteen-liners,  nonchalant  in  rhyme,  seemingly  im¬ 
promptu  or  perverse  in  design,  yet  always  logical,  always  fresh 
and  always  arresting  in  the  kaleidoscopic  change  of  speed  and 
color.  Robert  Penn  Warren,  still  younger  than  Moore,  is  more 
pronounced  in  his  sectional  loyalties.  Both  John  Brown  (1929) 
and  Pondy  Woods  and  Other  Poems  (1931)  declare  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  tempered  with  a  dispassionate  attitude  that  is  anything  but 
youthful. 

Flying  abruptly  cross-country,  we  encounter  the  definitely 
Californian  phenomenon  of  Robinson  Jeffers.  I  say  Californian, 
because  the  same  extravagance  inherent  in  the  climate  and  re¬ 
flected  in  the  work  of  Joaquin  Miller  and  George  Sterling  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  compositions  of  Robinson  Jeffers.  The  differences  are 
personal,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Miller’s  poetry  relies  chiefly  on 
exaggerated  statement,  Sterling’s  on  exaggerated  rhetoric,  Jef¬ 
fers’  on  exaggerated  force.  Tides,  headlands,  elemental  rocks,  are 
hurled  upon  each  other  while  Jeffers,  treading  the  vicious  circle 
like  a  tragic  Greek  chorus,  sings  an  endless  Dies  Irce.  Superfi¬ 
cially  Jeffers’  pessimism  seems  to  possess  the  enduring  strength 
to  which  it  is  dedicated.  When  it  fails,  it  fails  on  no  mean  level ; 
its  aim  is  of  the  highest.  But,  although  Roan  Stallion  and  Tamar 
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(1925),  The  Women  at  Point  Sur  (1927),  Cawdor  (1928),  and 
Dear  Judas  (1929)  are  indubitably  poetic,  they  miss  the  deepest 
element  of  major  poetry.  They  have  force  but  they  lack  final 
power;  they  have  force  in  lieu  of  a  faith. 

Rhetoric  also  finds  its  spirit,  almost  its  summation,  in  the  work 
of  Hart  Crane.  Crane’s  White  Buildings  (1926)  is  fragmentary 
in  mood  and  method,  but  the  individual  phrase  is  filled — often 
overcrowded — with  sonority  that  resists  translation.  It  is  an 
oblique  communication  at  the  best.  As  Allen  Tate  declared  in  his 
Foreword,  “The  theme  never  appears  in  explicit  statement.  It  is 
formulated  though  a  series  of  complex  metaphors  which  defy  a 
paraphrasing  of  the  sense  .  .  .  The  logical  meaning  can  never 
be  derived,  but  the  poetical  meaning  is  a  direct  intuition.”  The 
same  obscurity  (or  structural  weakness)  is  shown  in  Crane’s  The 
Bridge  (1930).  But  The  Bridge ,  in  spite  of  Crane’s  continued 
debt  to  the  tangential  devices  of  Rimbaud,  Laforgue  and  their 
trans-atlantic  followers,  has  the  support  of  a  more  ambitious 
plan :  the  relation  of  heroic  national  myths  to  a  gigantically  ex¬ 
pansive  America.  If  it  falls  short  of  its  idea,  it  has  the  accents 
of  prophecy — high-pitched,  recondite,  metaphysical,  but  roman¬ 
tically  visionary. 

The  metaphysical  strain  suggested  by  Crane  and  restated,  after 
Webster  and  Donne,  by  Elinor  Wylie,  was  increasingly  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  late  1920’s.  After  the  literature  of  actuality  there 
was  a  resurgence  of  the  poetry  of  sensibility — its  best  exponents 
being  Louise  Bogan,  Raymond  Holden,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Mark 
Van  Doren  and  Leonie  Adams.  The  heightened  awareness  of 
“man’s  place  in  infinity”  resulted  in  volumes  as  quietly  eloquent  as 
Louise  Bogan’s  Dark  Summer  (1929),  Van  Doren’s  Now  the  Sky 
(1928),  MacLeish’s  Streets  in  the  Moon  (1926),  and  New  Found 
Land  (1931),  Leonie  Adams’s  Those  Not  Elect  (1925)  and  High 
Falcon  (1929).  The  last  two  volumes  are  abstract  poetry  in  the 
highest  sense,  poetry  in  which  the  word  transcends  the  word  and 
the  letter  is  illuminated  by  pure  spirit.  The  form  is  crystalline 
and  though  these  poems  cannot  be  plumbed  merely  by  the  sense — 
or  by  the  senses — the  depths  are  manifest  in  every  unearthly 
phrase.  If  the  meaning  is  sometimes  obscure,  the  music  needs  no 
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interpreter  and  the  cumulative  figures,  born  of  a  fine  excess  with¬ 
out  singularity,  are  grave  and  compelling. 

And  so  back  to  Emily  Dickinson,  that  curious  and  lonely  ex¬ 
perimenter,  that  wayward  explorer  whose  compass  was  divination. 
Her  centenary  was  celebrated  in  1930  with  a  salvo  of  laudatory 
articles  and  contradictory  biographies  and  preceded  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  volume  of  newly  discovered  or,  at  least,  recovered 
manuscripts  (issued  as  Further  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson)  in 
1929.  Thus,  after  a  hundred  years,  the  cycle  of  “contemporary” 
poetry  swung  full  circle,  appropriately  enough,  with  the  most 
modern  utterance  of  the  age. 
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